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RECENT  PATENTS. 

To  Christian  Schiele,  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster y  mechanician,  for  Ms  invention  of  certain  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  cocks  or  valves  ;  which 
improvements  are  also  applicable  for  reducing  the  friction 
of  axles,  journals,  parings,  or  other  rubbing  surfaces  in 
machinery  in  generaL — [Sealed  28rd  November,  1848.] 

These  improvements  apply  principally  to  cocks  or  valves^ 
and  to  axles^  journals,  bearings,  or  other  rubbing  surfaces  in 
macbinery  which  have  to  bear  a  pressure  in  the  direction  of 
their  axes.  The  invention  .consists  in  the  application  of  a 
curved  form  (instead  of  a  rectilinear  form,  usuaUy  employed,) 
to  the  construction  of  cocks  and  valves,  and  also  to  the  con- 
struction of  axles,  Journals^  bearings,  or  other  rubbing  sur- 
faces in  machinery  m  general,  in  order  to  reduce  their  friction 
and  consequent  wear  and  tear.  The  nature  of  the  curve 
which  the  patentee  prefers,  as  generally  the  most  suitable  for 
the  construction  of  the  said  curved  form,  consists  in  having 
every  tangent  of  the  same  length  from  the  touching  point  to 
the  point  of  intersection  with  the  axis  of  the  curve,  as  will  be 
hereafter  more  fully  explained. 

In  Plate  I.,  fig.  1,  represents  a  plan  and  end  view  of  a 
small  apparatus  for  describing  such  a  curve,  a,  a,  is  a  small 
wooden  slide,  to  which  the  rod  b,  b,  is  jointed  by  means  of  a 
pin  c;  dyiBtL  slide  or  bush,  to  which  a  drawing-pen  is  affixed  ; 
and  e,  e,isH,  ruler,  along  the  edge  of  which  the  slide  a,  is  to 
be  guided.     If  the  slide  a,  and  I'od  b,  b,  be  so  placed  that 
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the  pin  c,  shall  be  at  /  and  the  pen  d,  at  the  point  y,  the 
centre  line  at  the  rod  b,  b,  will  then  be  orer  the  dotted  line 
g,fy  at'  a  right  angle  with  the  dotted  line  I,  n;  and  if  the 
sUde  a,  be  then  guided  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler  e,  e,  the 
pin  c,  will  moTe  along  the  dotted  line  I,  n,  dragging  the  pen 
d,  after  it;  uriiich^  in  travelling  over  a  horizontal  plane^  will 
describe  the  curved  line  h,  m.  The  pen  d,  can  be  moved 
upon  the  rod  b,  to  the  proper  distance  for  the  curve  required, 
and  is  kept  in  that  and  in  a  vertical  position  by  a  spring, 
which  fits  in  a  groove.  />n,is  the  axis  or  the  curve;  andg,/, 
hf  I,  m,  n,  represent  some  of  the  tangents  above  mentioned. 

Fig.  2,  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  shell  of  a  stop- 
cock, shewing  the  application  of  the  invention  to  the  seats 
or  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  same.  The  dotted  lines,  near 
the  top  of  the  plug  a,  represent  a  groove  in  the  plug  for 
the  reception  of  a  key.  Fig.  8,  represents  the  application  of 
the  invention  to  the  seats  or  surfaces  of  contact  of  lift-valves 
for  pumps.  Fig.  4,  shews  the  application  of  the  invention  to 
the  journal  and  bearing  of  a  regulator  for  a  locomotive  engine^ 
to  be  used  instead  of  a  stuffing-box.  a,  is  part  of  the  boiler 
of  a  locomotive  engine;  b,  is  the  spindle  of  the  regulator; 
c,  is  the  journal;  d,  is  the  bearing;  and  e,  is  the  lever  or 
handle  by  which  the  regulator  is  turned.  The  spindle  b,  is 
furnished  on  that  end  which  is  inside  the  boiler  with  a  square 
hole,  for  the  reception  of  the  squared  end  of  a  rod  ff,  which 
has  to  transmit  the  motion  to  the  valve.  Fig.  5,  shews  the 
application  of  the  invention  to  the  journals  and  centres  of 
turning  lathes.  Figs,  6,  and  7,  shew  the  application  of  the 
invention  to  axles  on  the  parts  a,  6,  c.  Here  the  pressure 
lusts  only  at  intervals  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  must 
therefore  be  borne  separately.  The  difference  of  their  con-> 
struction  &om  that  commonly  in  use  will  be  seen  on  comparing 
figs.  6,  and  7,  with  figs.  8,  and  9.  Figs.  10,  and  11,  shew 
the  application  of  the  invention  to  pivots  or  axes  for  astrono-i 
mical,  or  surveying,  or  other  such  instruments. — For  compa^ 
rison,  see  fig.  12,  which  shews  a  mode  of  construction  now 
commonly  in  use.  The  curved  form,  as  shewn  in  fig.  11^  is 
also  applicable  to  foot-steps  of  upright  shafts,  &c.  Fig.  13j, 
shews  the  application  of  the  invention  to  the  construction  of 
the  threads  of  screws.  When  the  pressure  against  the  surfaces 
to  be  constructed,  in  the  mode  described^  acts  in  the  direction 
of  the  axes  of  such  surfeices,  then  the  curve  is  commenced  at 
that  part  which  is  shewn  in  fig.  1,  at  y. — ^For  examples  see 
fig.  2, at  &, c, and  if ;  figs.  3,  and 4,  ate,  J,  and  i;  figs.  6,and 
7,  at  a,b,C}  fig.  11 ;  and  fig.  18.    When  part  of  the  pressure 
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aets  from  the  ride^  the  patentee  'oommenoes  with  sach  a  part 
of  the  emre  which,  in  its  inclination  to  the  axia,  woold  give 
the  best  resistance  to  the  middle  pressnre  of  the  combined 
foroea. — For  example  see  fig.  2,  at  a;  fig.  4,  at  A,  A;  fig.  5, 
at  a,  and  b ;  and  fig.  10. 

The  patentee  remarks  that  his  improvements  include  the 
application  of  all  carved  forms,  diverging  firom  forms  hitherto 
in  nse  towards  the  described  curved  form,  for  the  murposes 
set  forth.  He  daims  as  his  invention,  Fhrst, — ^the  unprove* 
meats  in  the  construction  al  the  seats  or  surfaces  of  contact 
of  cocks  or  valves,  which  have  to  fit  against  each  other  for 
Cutting  off  the  passage  of  fluids,  &c.,  as  shewn  in  the  draw- 
ing,  and  as  above  described.  And,  Secondly, — ^the  application 
of  such  improvements  to  the  construction  of  axles,  journals, 
bearings,  or  other  rubbing  surfaces  in  machinery  in  general, 
for  reducing  the  friction  resulting  from  pressure  acting  in  the 
direction  of  their  axes. — [InroUed  May,  1849.] 


To  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  PatenU, 
66,  Chancery-lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  mechanical 
draughtsman,  for  an  invention  qf  certain  improvements 
in  the  mamfacture  of  steel, — being  a  communication. — 
[Sealed  2nd  November,  1848.] 

The  apparatus  employed  in  carrying  out  this  invention  is 
shewn  in  Plate  II. ;  fig.  1,  being  a  side  elevation  and  partial 
section,  and  fig.  2,  a  plan  view  of  the  same,  also  partly  m  sec* 
tion.  In  these  figures,  a,  is  the  furnace,  and  a,  tne  front 
opening  of  the  same ;  b,  is  the  stack  or  chimney,  and  b,  a  flue 
in  the  chimney ;  e,  is  a  valve  or  damper  for  regulating  the 
draught  of  the  flue ;  and  d,  is  an  iron  door  for  closing  the  front 
of  the  furnace,  which  door  is  suspended  by  a  balance-weight 
and  chttiD,  passing  over  a  pulley  ^;— />/  are  notches  in  the 
front  plate  of  the  frirnace,  to  support  the  bars  when  working 
the  metal ;  g,  g,  g,  are  holes  in  the  front  plate,  for  tapping  out 
the  cinder ;  and  h,  is  a  tuyere-pipe,  which  enters  the  frimace  a, 
and,  to  preserve  it  from  sustaining  injury  from  the  fire,  it  is 
surrounded  by  water,  conveyed  through  pipes  t.  c,  c,  are 
receptacles  or  reservoirs,  made  of  iron,  and  lined  with  fire-brick : 
they  are  each  provided  with  a  cover  at  top,  in  which  is  a  move- 
able door.  j,j,  are  fire-bars,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  reser- 
voirs, below  which  ash-pits  k,  k,  are  made,  d,  is  a  blast-pipe, 
having  three  branches,  i,  2,  s,  two  of  which  (i,  and  3,)  enter 
respectively  the  ash-pits  of  the  receptacles  c,  c.     e,  is  a  similar 
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blast-pipe,  two  branches  of  whieh  (i,  and  3^)  proceed  from 
near  the  top  of  the  receptacles  c^  c,  and^  joining  at  s,  fonn, 
with  the  tnyere-pipe  h,  a  passage  into  the  furnace  a  ; — m,  are 
valves  in  the  blast-pipes.  The  interior  of  the  furnace  a,  is 
lined  with  side-plates  a^,  a*,  made  of  cast-iron,  or  fire-proof 
plumbago  and  day  tiles,  d^,  is  a  cast-iron  hearth,  in  front  of 
the  furnace  door.  The  furnace  is  enclosed  by  plates  of  iron 
e* ;  and  the  stack  or  chimney  b,  is  made  secure  by  iron  bdts 
/*,  f^.  The  central  branch  2,  of  the  blast-pipe  d,  is  continued 
under  or  between  the  receptacles  c,  and  enters  the  pipe  e, — 
aee  fig.  2. 

The  process  of  making  steel  is  as  follows : — ^The  iron,  after 
having  been  prepared,  as  will  hereafter  be  described,  is  placed 
in  the  bed  of  the  furnace  a,  fig.  2,  and  covered  with  charcoal. 
The  receptacles  or  reservoirs  c,  c,  are  then  fiUed  with  charcoal 
(or,  in  some  instances,  when  the  iron  is  easily  converted,  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  peat-coal),  and,  when  ignited,  the  lids 
are  put  on  and  luted  down,  so  as  to  prevent  an  escape  of  gas. 
An  air-blast,  which  must  be  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  ope- 
rator, is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  aperture  d,  figs.  1,  and  2. 
This  blast,  by  passing  through  the  receptacles,  creates  a 
gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  which  is  driven  upon  the  iron  in  the 
furnace  a,  through  the  pipe  e,  and  tuyere  h.  In  addition  to 
this  current  of  gaseous  carbon  there  must  be  another  air-blast, 
passing  into  the  furnace  through  the  branch  2,  of  the  pipe  d, 
regulated  Inr  its  damper  m,  so  that  atmospheric  air  may  be 
admitted,  if  necessary,  to  aid  in  producing  the  combustion 
required  to  melt  the  metal.  This  last  blast  should  be  used 
very  sparingly,  and  only  in  quantities  sufficient  to  enable  the 
operator  to  bring  the  metal  to  nature.  When  melted,  the 
metal  is  to  be  worked  somewhat  after  the  ordinary  process  for 
refining  iron.  An  important  part  of  the  process  consists  in 
so  graduating,  by  means  of  the  valves  m,  the  proportions  of 
gaseous  carbon  and  of  atmospheric  air  thrown  into  the  furnace^ 
as  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the  metal  to  nature  and  carbonize 
it,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  steel.  No  definite  rules  can  be 
given  to  determine,  in  all  cases,  the  exact  proportions  of 
gaseous  carbon  and  atmospheric  air  requisite  to  produce  this 
conversion ;  for  much  depends  upon  the  auality  and  quantity 
of  iron  to  be  converted,  and  upon  the  juogment  and  skill  of 
the  operator  in  conducting  the  process,  which  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  metal  is  properly  brought  to  nature  (that  is, 
sufficiently  refined  to  ball),  when  it  should  be  taken  out  and 
carefully  forged  into  blooms.  Skill  is  required  to  enable  the 
operator  to  treat  the  metal  in  the  furnace,  and  to  determine 
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that  precise  degree  of  refinement  and  carbonisation  which  is 
leqoifiite  to  prodooe  the  beat  steel.  This  can  be  obtained  by 
practical  experience  only.  To  reduce  the  blooms  mto  bar% 
they  ahoold  be  heated  in  a  close  fomaoey  with  charcoal^  peat- 
coal,  or  a  mixtore  of  charcoal  and  peat-coaL  Daring  the 
working  of  the  metal  in  the  fomace  a,  it  shocdd  be  caiefiilly 
covered  widi  charcoal,  and  excluded  as  much  as  possible  firom 
external  air,  by  means  of  the  door  d,  fig.  1. 

Previous  to  submitting  the  iron  to  the  process  above  de« 
scribed,  it  is  necessary  (if  pig-iron  is  used)  to  melt  it  over 
cmce,  by  the  aid  of  the  hot  carbonic-oxide  blast;  or  (when 
wroiigfat-iron  is  used)  to  mdt  it  over  once  in  plumbago  cru^* 
dUes, — ^the  metal  being  first  stratified  with  powdered  charcoal 
or  other  combustible  material  abounding  in  carbon. 

The  first  of  these  preparatory  methods  may  be  accomplished 
bv  attaching  to  a  common  cupola  furnace  (which  is  to  be 
charged,  in  all  respects,  after  the  ordinary  method  of  melting 
pig-iron)  two  receptacles  or  reservoirs,  similar  to  those  in  the 
accompanying  drawing,  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a  quantity 
of  cluurcoal,  which  shall  not  be  all  consumed  until  the  iron  is 
melted.  The  receptacles  (which  are  to  be  attached  to  the  cu- 
pola furnace  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  joined  to  the 
furnace  in  the  drawing)  are  to  be  charged  with  chturcoal, 
which  is  to  be  thoroughly  ignited  by  the  time  the  fuel  in  the 
cupola  furnace  is  ready  for  the  blast.  Now,  instead  of  apply- 
ing the  air-blasts  directly  to  the  cupola  furnace,  they  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  receptacles  as  represented  in  the  drawing ; 
and  the  iron  is  melted  by  the  aid  of  the  hot  carbonic-oxide 
blast,  somewhat  after  the  manner  first  described. 

The  second  preparatonr  method  mav  be  accomplished  by 
making  use  of  the  best  kind  of  plumoago  crucibles.  (The 
inventor  employs  those  made  by  Joseph  Dix(m,  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States  of  America).  The  wrought-iron  should  be 
stratified  with  carbonaceous  materials,  and  then  melted  in 
these  crucibles  with  anthracite  or  other  coal,  urged  by  an 
air-blast.  By  either  of  these  two  last-described  processes  the 
metal  acquires  steely  properties,  and  becomes  so  modified  in 
its  character  as  to  facihtate,  very  materially,  its  further  refine- 
ment and  improvement  by  the  process  first  described. 

The  patentee  claims  uie  arrangement  or  combination  of 
the  several  parts,  as  above  described,  of  the  apparatus,  by 
which  the  operator  is  enabled,  at  the  same  time,  to  refine  the* 
metal  in  the  furnace,  and  to  force  upon  it  currents  of  gaseous 
carbon  and  atmospheric  air,  in  the  manner  and  in  such  pro- 
portions as  abpve  explained,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  steeL 
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Abalibe  pfoeesftiof  makbg  sted  by  fosBcmg-iipo&aaetal^  placed 
ia  a  fonuUse,  as  heroin  described,  by  metiw  of  the  impfOTed 
iMT  any  other  smtaUe  ifipaivtiiii,  cuvr^tta  of  gaaeona  carbon 
and  atiBoapherk  air>  in  sucb  proportknw  aa  will  keep  up  the 
zeqniaitB  eomboiBtion  in  the  reoeptadea  and  the  furnace^  to 
enable  the  operator  to  taring  the.metal  to  nature;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  gaaeona  carbcoi  ia  oonatantly  forced  upon  it 
in  anch  quantities,,  and  in  aueh  a  manner,  aa  to  effieet  and  ke^ 
1^  that  peculiar  c(Bnbination.of  iron  and  carbon  which  forma 
ated.  He  alao  claims  the  previous  preparation  of  the  metal, 
by.  melting  it  with  the  hot  carbonie-oside  blast,  w  in  plcun- 
bago  orneiblea,  aa  above  described,  ao  as  to  modify  ita  charai> 
ter,  and  render  it  capfd>]e  of  being  more  easily  converted  into 
steel  by  the  process  first  above  described. — [InroUed  Mof, 

To  Alfred  Vincbnt  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents, 
66,  Chancery-lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  mechanic 
cat  draughtsman,  for  an  invention  of  certain  improvements 
in  dressing  or  cleaning  grain,  and  in  separating  extrane- 
ous  matters  therefrom, — being  a  communication. — [Sealed 
22nd  August,  1848.] 

Ti^sE  improvements  in  dressing  or  cleaning  grain  refer 
perticularlTto  the  dressing  of  wh^t  and  rye,  so  as  to  prepare 
them  for  ttie  operaticm  of  grinding.  The  nature  and  advan- 
tages of  this  mvention  wilt  be  clearly  understood  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  the  inventor,  forminqg  an  introdbction  to 
the  more  detailed  description  of  the  means  of  carrying  out 
tiie  invention,  hereafter  to  be  given : — 

On  an  examination  of  the  wheat-berry,  it  will  be  found  to 
possess  two  distinct  coverings^  which  are  separated  by  a  soft 
glutinous  substance  or  cutide.  Enclosed  beneath  these  co- 
verings is  the  mealy  part  or  fiarina.  The  extemd  covering  or 
bran  possesses  no  nutritious  property,  but  exhibits,  in  a  mild 
form,  the  bitter  principle  adequate  for  the  purposea  of  fer- 
mentation. This  covering  runs  in  parallel  linea  dong  the 
length  of  the  berr^,  serving  as  a  conductor  cS  moisture  to 
excite  the  germ  to  hfe.  The  interior  covering  constitutes  the 
^  fat^forming  principle,^'  and  encloses  the  Atrina  in  lines  that 
cross^at  right  angles,  ]Mt)ducing  the  cellular  formation.  This 
'covering  is  both  sweet  and  nutritious,  and  supplies  to  the  farina 
b^teath  it,  when  pulverised  or  reduced^  to  flour,  ita  essential 
strength  and  flavor.  Hitherto  this  valuable  porticm  of  the 
wheat-berry,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  flouring,  was  nearly  aU 
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lost  fiar  kamui  taamaap&m,  by  bebg  eepanted^  with  the 
bnn,  fimn  tke  floer  $  but,  by  the  present  duooreiy,  that  por* 
tbii  which  k  vidaelMS  ae  food^  namelyy  the  bnn,  is  effectiudly 
got  rid  of,  together  with  all  the  filth  known  to  adheie  to  the 
outer  eovenng ;  whikt  the  nntrttiompvoperty  of  the  berry, 
far  the  support  of  hnman  life^  is  wholly  retained  in  the  floor 
in  a  elean,  heakliy,  and  manageable  fimn.  The  process  by 
wfaieh  this  reanlt  is  aeoompliah^  dqiends  ibr  its  action  npon 
the  following  properties  of  the  berry : — ^The  bran  or  external 
eovering  has  »  strong  affinity  for  moisture,  whilst  the  inters 
nalpart  of  the  berrypossessesthepower  of  repelling  moistore 
for  a  time.  This  admits  ctf  the  external  covering  being  soft- 
eoed,  while  the  inner  remains  firm  and  hard.  When  the 
eom  is  brooght  to  this  state,  mechanical  force  is  applied 
thereto,  so  as  to  produce  a  viohmt  attrition  of  grain  against 
grain,  as  well  as  against  the  snr&ces  of  the  rubbers  or  me^ 
ehanieal  agents  employed;  and  then  the  softened  covering 
yielding  to  the  superior  fHction  of  the  hard  surfiices,  a  per* 
feet  separation  of  the  bran  from  the  berry  is  obtained,  without 
injury  to  the  form  of  the  berry  or  to  its  flouring  properties. 
The  great  desideratum  in  the  manufiicture  of  flour  has  aivravs 
been — ^to  make  the  greatest  possible  yield  of  pure  meal  to  the 
barrel,  and  to  avoid  the  cutting  up  or  grinding  of  the  bran 
with  die  forina,  whidi,  when  done,  would  speck  die  flour,  and 
thereby  lessen  its  value.  This  deterioratimi  of  the  value  of 
the  floor  is  wholly  avoided  by  the  present  system ;  for  the  bran 
being  separated  firom  the  kernel  before  grinding,  the  difficulty 
cannot  occur.  Superadded  to  this  het  is  that,  in  the  thorough 
removal  of  the  outer  covering,  all  other  impurities  peculiar  to 
the  gram  are  necessarily  removed  with  the  bran,  and  a  pure 
heakhy  state  of  the  berry  is  obtained  for  flouring. 
.  The  order  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  process  are 
performed  is  as  follows : — First,  in  a  vapour-chest,  of  suitable 
aiae,  a  series  of  revolving  hexagonal  wire-gauae  conductors 
are  mounted ;  and  through  these  the  com  from  the  granary 
is  passed.  Vapour  is  let  into  the  chest  to  the  desired  amount, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  com,  is  readily  absorbed 
by  it;  or,  inrtead  thereof,  a  tight  box  is  employed,  and,  by 
means  of  a  conveyor,  the  com  is  passed  through  a  column  of 
water;  and  when  the  wheat  is  sufficiently  saturated  (from  80 
to  60  seconds  is  sufficient  fw  this  purpose),  the  wheat  is 
passed  to  an  attrition-box,  where  the  moistening  process  is 
succeeded  by  attrition ;  and  when  the  bran  becomes  suffici- 
ently disengaged  from  the  com,  it  is  driven  off  by  a  current 
of  atmospheric  air.    The  com  is  then  conveyed  to  a  hot-air 
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chamber^  of  a  similar  oonstruction  to  the  vaponr-cliest, — it 
being  provided  witli  revolving  gauze  conductors^  through 
which  the  com  is  made  to  pass  to  evaporate  any  superabund- 
ant moisture  that  the  com  may  have  taken  up ;  a  current  of 
hot  air  being  introduced  into  the  chamber  for  that  purpose. 
The  com  is  then  subjected  to  another  attrition^  in  its  dry 
state,  in  a  similar  attritk>n-boXy  to  disengage  the  small  fila- 
ments  of  bran  that  may  still  adhere;  and,  after  passing 
through  another  fanning  process,  it  is  delivered  into  the  hop« 
per  of  the  null,  in  its  purest  and  healthiest  form,  ready  for 
pulverization. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  system  of  preparing 
wheat  for  grinding  are  stated  as  follows : — viz.,  First,  all  im- 
purities and  brown  specula,  which  detract  from  the  quality 
of  the  flour,  are  removed ;  secondly,  nearly  all  the  meal,  which 
ordinarily  becomes  incorporated  with  the  several  varieties  of 
offal,  is  saved,  and  an  increased  yield  of  the  best  qualitv  of 
flour  is  the  consequence ;  thirdly,  an  increased  speed  in  gnnd- 
ing,  with  the  same  amount  of  power,  is  obtained, — ^the  prior 
removal  of  the  bran  rendering  the  stones  less  liable  to  choke 
and  heat  than  at  present ;  fourthly,  a  superior  quality  of  flour 
for  hot  climates  is  produced, — ^the  bran  which,  by  the  com« 
mon  mode  of  grinding,  is  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  incor* 
porated  with  the  metd,  being  mainly  the  cause  of  the  flour 
souring  in  hot  dimates ;  fiMdy,  a  considerable  saving  of  time 
is  effected  in  dressing  the  meal  produced  from  the  prepared 
wheat. 

In  Plate  I.,  the  apparatus  for  carrying  out  this  invention 
is  shewn  in  partial  sectional  dievation, — ^the  arrangement  being 
suited  for  a  building  containing  five  stories,  a,  a,  is  the 
vapour-chesty  in  whidi  is  mounted  a  series  of  hexagonal  or 
other  shaped  wire-gauze  conductors  a,  a,  set  at  an  incline ; 
the  top  one  of  which  receives;,  from  a  hopper  b,  the  wheat,  rjey 
or  other  grain  to  be  unbranned,  passes  it  forward  to  a  lower 
conductor,  from  whence  it  falls  to  a  still  lower  one,  and  so  on 
is  passed  out  of  the  vapour-chest  a,  into  a  hopper  c.  These 
conductors  a,  a,  are  made  to  revolve  slowly  by  means  of  straps 
and  pulleys,  as  shewn, — ^rotary  motion  being  communicated 
thereto  from  any  first  mover  through  the  driving-shaft  d. 
This  slow  motion  of  the  wire-gauze  conductors  admits  of  the 
wheat  or  other  grain  or  seed  being  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  steam  contained  in  the  vapour-chest,  and  sup* 
plied  thereto  bv  a  pipe  e ;  and  thus  the  cohesion  of  the  outer 
skin  or  bran  of  the  grain,  with  the  flouring  part  thereof,  is  in 
a  great  degree  destroyed,  as  before-mentioned.    The  grain. 
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when  in  this  ataete,  leaves  the  vapour-chest,  and,  falling  into 
the  hopper  e,  enters  the  attrition-box  b,  where  it  is  intended  to 
receive  an  amount  of  friction  ^ust  sufficient  to  separate  the 
bran  from  the  seed.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the  attrition- 
box  will  be  dearlv  understood  on  referring  to  the  sectional 
representation.  Its  friction  sur&ees  are  formed  of  cast-iron, 
and  consist  of  a  concave  and  convex  cone,  placed  one  above 
the  other,  and  spreading  out  laterally  into  a  flat  base :  the 
ooncave  is  the  "  runner  "  or  top  surface,  and  the  convex  the 
stationary  or  bed  surface.  These  cones  are  formed  at  different 
inclinations,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  greater  space  between  them, 
near  their  apex,  than  at  their  base  ;^the  object  beiqg  to  per- 
mit a  free  entrance  of  the  grain  between  the  friction  smfeices, 
and  a  gradual  and  equable  distribution  of  the  grain  as  it  de- 
scends,— so  that  each  seed  shall  receive  the  requisite  amount  of 
friction  for  removing  the  bran  before  passing  out  of  the  at- 
trition-box* The  runner,  which  is  shewn  in  plan  view  at  b^,  ' 
is  mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft  /,  connected  by  any  suitable 
gear  with  the  driving-power  of  the  mill ;  and,  as  it  rotates  the 
runner,  the  seed  falls  down  the  eye  of  the  runner  and  is 
drawn  in  between  the  friction-surfaces,  and  nibbed  grain 
agaiinst  grain,  until  the  outer  coat  or  bran  is  removed :  the 
seed  th^i  escapes  at  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  attrition- 
boxy  down  a  vertieal  channel  g.  This  escape  is  regulated  by 
a  sliding-gate  or  shutter,  which,  the  more  it  is  depressed,  Ba* 
mits  o{  a  greater  amount  of  friction  being  put  on  the  grain. 
On  the  contrarv,  if  too  much  friction  is  given,  the  gate  must 
be  raised,  to  allow  of  a  quicker  escape  of  the  grain.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  channel  g,  the  grain  meets  with  an  ascending 
current  of  air,  passing  up  an  inclined  channel  A,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  case  of  a  rotating  fan  or  blower  c.  By  means 
of  this  blast  of  air  a  large  portion  of  the  bran  and  other  ex- 
traneous matters  is  separated  from  the  seed,  which  falls  down 
the  channel  /,  into  a  horizontal  conductiug-pipe  i.  In  this 
pipe  an  Archimedean  screw  is  mounted, — ^the  blade  thereof 
being  in  contact  with  the  under-side  of  the  pipe.  Botary 
moti(Hi  is  communicated  to  the  screw,  and  as  the  grain  de- 
scends the  channel  A,  it  is  pushed  forward  into  a  box  i*.  In 
this  box  is  mounted  one  of  a  pair  of  pulleys,  for  actuating  an 
endless  chain  of  scoops  or  buckets  k,  which  are  intended  to 
carry  the^rain  upwards.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  grain  is 
propelled  by  the  screw  into  the  box  •*,  the  buckets,  which 
rotate  aunultaneouslv  therewith  (one  driving-band  and  pulley 
being  common  to  both),  carrv  the  grain  upwards,  and  dis- 
diarge  it  down  a  trough  at  the  top  of  the  building  into  a 
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Iiopper  /.  The  hopper  I,  is  in  ootntnunicatioii  with  a  hot-air 
ehamb^r  d^  which  i«  provided  with  wire-gaoae  cylinders  iiir 
conductors^  similar  to  those  in  the  Tapoor-diest.  Heated  air 
is  introduced  into  the  chamber  d,  by  a  pipe  m;  and  as  the 
grain  is  turned  over  by  the  revolution  of  the  gause-cylinders^ 
the  moisture  imbibed  in  the  vapour-chest  is  driven  off,  and 
the  grain  is  delivered  in  a  dry  state  into  a  hopper  n,  leacMng 
to  a  second  attrkion-box  b.  This  box  is  for  the  purpose  <rf 
polishing  the  grain  and  completing  the  removal  of  the  bran, 
if  any  should  be  still  adhering  to  thef^ram.  It  is  constructed 
in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  box  c,  and  its  runner  is  actu- 
ated by  any  convenient  arrangement  of  gearing.  When  the 
grain  has  undergone  the  polishing  operation,  it  is  delivered 
out  of  the  box  into  a  vertical  channel  o,  whence  it  descends 
an  inclined  channel  p,  and  encounters  a  second  Mast  of  air 
^  from  the  case  of  a  fan  or  blower  v,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
*  clined  channel  p.  The  remaining  bran  and  other  foreign 
matters,  such  as  garlic  (which  is  frequently  mingled  with 
wheat),  are  thus  driven  off;  such  foreign  matters,  by  the  attri- 
tion and  drying  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  having 
lost  a  great  portion  of  their  specific  gravity,  and  become  much 
lighter  than  the  com  or  other  grain  under  operation.  A 
trough  g,  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  channel  j9,  eon- 
ducts  the  grain  by  the  hopper  r,  to  the  .mill  o,  where  it  is 
ground  into  flour.  The  meal  should,  as  soon  as  delivered 
from  the  grinding  surfitces,  be  bolted  (the  hopper-box,  usually 
employed  in  mills,  being  dispensed  with),  to  prevent  the  meal 
from  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  A  convenient 
mode  of  obtaining  the  steam  and  heated  air  for  carrying  out 
the  above-described  process  is  shewn  in  the  drawing.  It 
consists  of  a  cast-iron  furnace  h,  which  carries  at  its  uppar 
part  a  shallow  boiler  s,  wherein  steam  for  the  vapour-ch^t  is 
generated.  The  steam  is  passed  off  to  the  chest  by  means  of 
the  pipe  e,  before  mentioned.  /,  is  a  worm  or  twisted  pipe, 
placed  within  the  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  being  highly 
heated.  This  pipe  is  open  at  one  end  to  admit  air  through 
it,  and  at  its  other  end  it  is  connected  to  or  forms  part  .with 
the  pipe  m,  before  mentioned,  which  conducts  the  heated  air 
to  the  chest  n.  It  will  be  obvious  that  any  other  suitable 
means  may  be  adopted  for  obtaining  the  steam  and  heated 
air,  if  thought  desirable.  To  ensure  the  proper  amount  of 
friction  in  the  attrition-boxes,  and  the  spe^y  delivery  of  the 
grain,  it  may  be  well  to  provide  the  friction-surfaces  with 
fallow  radial  grooves  (as  shewn  in  the  diagram  at  b^,),  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  grain  over,  and  urging  it 
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farwaid.  As  the  ob^eet  in  miog  the  frictioii  sorfaoes  is 
merely  to  rab  the  psin,  eue  alKNiId  be  taken,  in  setting  the 
numer,  that  saBrifni  spaee  is  left  between  the  friction  sor- 
faes  to  alfew  the  grain  to  pass  through  the  attrition-boxes 
withoat  ii^  being  crashed  or  brokoi. 

The  patentee  claims  the  dressing  or  deaning  of  wheat,  rye, 
uid  other  gain,  remnring  snch  operation,  by  the  iqpplieation 
theretocfmction,wnile^e  grain  is  in  a  moist  state;  and  the 
after  application  of  a  current  or  currents  of  air  and  dry  heat, 
fir  the  purpose  of  separating  extraneous  or  foreign  matters 
bom  the  grain  and  rendering  the  same  fit  for  the  operation 
9i  grinding.  He  also  claims  the  arrangement  of  apparatus, 
as  diewn  in  the  drawing,  for  effecting  the  unbranniug  of 
wheat,  rye,  and  other  grain,  and  separating  extraneous  mat* 
lers  therefrom.— [/nroAecf  February,  1849.] 


7b  William  Wilkinson,  of  Jarrow,  near  Gateshead,  in 
the  County  qf  Durham,  coke  manufacturer,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  coke  ovens,  and  in  the 
machinery  or  apparatus  to  be  connected  therewith. — 
[Sealed  16th  November,  1848.] 

This  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  improvemrats  in  the  con- 
struction of  coke  ovens,  whereby  the  sup]dy  of  air  necessary 
tar  the  proper  charring  of  the  coal  is  distributed  in  a  more 
equable  manner  than  heretofore  over  and  through  the  incan* 
desoent  mass,  and  thus  the  yield  obtained  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  coal  is  increased,  and  the  quality  of  the  coke  produced 
improved*  Secondly,  in  the  iqpplication  of  machinery  to  the 
wcxrking  of  coke  ovens,  for  the  purpose  of  curtaihng  the  ex- 
penditure of  manual  labour  in  carrying  on  the  operation. 
Thirdly,  in  the  means  of  applying  the  heat,  dissipated  during 
the  earbomcation  of  the  coal,  to  the  evaporation  of  saline 
solutions. 

In  Plate  III.,  fig.  1,  represents,  in  back  elevation,  t¥ro  of  a 
series  or  range  of  the  improved  coke  ovens ;  one  of  the  ovens 
bebg  partly  in  section,  the  better  to  shew  the  construction 
thereof.  The  patentee  first  describes  his  improved  application 
of  maehinery  to  the  working  of  coke  ovens,  as  it  may  be  used 
m  ecmnection  with  the  cdce  ovens  of  other  constractions  than 
that  made  according  to  the  present  invention,  a,  is  a  shaft, 
running  parallel  to  the  range  of  the  ovens,  and  extending 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  series,  b,  b,  are  the  bear- 
ings by  which  the  shaft  a,  is  supported,     c,  c,  are  pinions 
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mounted  apon  the  shaft  a,  and  capable  of  sliding  thereon 
when  required.  These  pmions  gear  respectively  into  rack- 
teeth  on  the  rods  d^  which  rods  are  sustained  in  a  horizontal 
position  by  the  guide-frames  and  rollers  b^  e,  and  sererally 
carry,  at  their  inner  ends,  an  oblong  cast-iron  plat^  f.  These 
plates,  being  placed  in  a  line  with  each  other,  extend  nearly 
across  the  oyen,  as  shewn  at  figs.  1,  2,  and  8 ;  fig.  2,  being  a 
front  view  of  the  ovens,  and  fig.  3,  a  plan  view  of  the  same ; 
the  right-hand  oven  being  in  section.  Openings  o,  (figs.  8, 
and  4,)  are  made  in  the  masonry,  to  allow  of  the  rack-rods  d, 
entering  the  oven.  The  plates  f,  are  attached  to  their  rods 
from  the  interior  of  the  oven,  and  are  made  to  traverse  from 
one  end  of  the  oven  to  the  other  by  the  pinion  c,  (in  gear 
with  the  teeth  of  the  rack -rod  d,)  being  caused  to  rotate  by  a 
steam-engine  or  other  suitable  power*  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  discharge  the  coke  from  the  oven  (when  the 
operation  of  charring  is  completed)  in  a  more  expeditious  way 
than  heretofore ;  the  plates  f,  by  the  motive  power  commu<« 
nicated  to  them,  being  gradually  forced  forward  towards  the 
front  of  the  oven,  and  driving  before  them  the  coke  on  the 
floor  of  the  oven,  whereby  the  ordinary  manual  operation  of 
withdrawing  the  coke  is  dispensed  with.      , 

From  the  foregoing  arrangements  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, that  when  the  shaft  a,  is  made  to  revolve,  by  any 
suitable  power,  the  pinions  c,  c,  will  at  once  communicate  a 
rectilinear  motion  through  the  rack-rods  d,  to  the  plates  f,  f, 
which,  being  forced  forward,  will  drive  the  coke  out  of  the 
oven  at  the  front  opening  h,  fig.  2.  As,  however,  it  will 
never  be  required  to  discharge  all  the  ovens  simultaneously, 
the  pinions  c,  are  made  capable  of  sUding  on  their  shaft,  and 
by  a  common  lever  movement,  so  as  to  be  disengaged  from 
or  brought  into  gear  with  the  teeth  of  their  respective  rack- 
rods  D,  as  desired. 

The  improvements  in  the  construction  of  coke-ovens  con- 
sist in  arranging  a  set  of  flues,  by  means  of  which  the  air 
introduced  into  the  ovens,  to  support  combustion  during  the 
carbonization  of  the  coal,  may  be  divided  and  diffused  over 
the  surface  of  the  ignited  coke,  and  at  the  same  time  regu- 
lated in  quantity  to  suit  the  quality  of  coke  required  to  be 
manufactured.  It  is  well  known  that  a  considerable  loss  is 
sustained  in  the  ordinary  way  of  manufacturing  coke,  by  ad- 
mitting the  whole  of  the  air,  necessary  to  keep  up  combustion, 
at  the  door- way  or  front  of  the  oven ;  for  a  current  of  air  is 
thereby  caused  to  pass  over  the  front  of  the  ignited  coke,  and 
by  the  said  current  a  large  portion  of  carbon  is  oxidized  and 
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carried  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and^  consequentivy 
lost  to  the  manufacturer ;  but^  by  diffusing  the  air  uniformly 
over  the  ignited  coke,  a  considerable  saving  of  the  material 
under  operation  is  effected. 

At  fig.  2,  which  represents  a  front  elevation  of  two  of  the 
improved  ovens,  i,  is  the  bottom  or  floor,  one  foot  above  the 
level  of  the  ground ;  and  j,  is  the  door-way,  extending  across 
the  full  width  of  the  oven.  It  is  ck)sed  by  a  door,  let  down 
in  front  thereof  by  the  means  shewn  in  the  drawing,  or  in 
any  other  convenient  way.  k,  k,  are  air-flues,  running  pa- 
rallel with  the  arch  of  the  oven,  as  shewn  in  the  sectional 
plan,  fig.  3,  and  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the 
oven  bv  a  series  of  lateral  openings  l,  l,  l,  figs.  3,  and  4, 
through  which  the  air  in  the  flues  k,  is  admitted  to  the 
ignited  coke*  These  flues,  near  the  back  of  the  oven,  are 
connected  together  by  a  cross  flue  K*,  (shewn  by  dots  in 
fig.  3,)  which  is  also  provided  with  lateral  openings  for  dis- 
tributing the  air  over  the  coke.  The  size  of  oven  which  the 
patentee  prefers  using  is,  length  fourteen  feet  by  eight  feet  iu 
width ;  the  floor  being  raised  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  with  an  inclination  to  the  front  of  six  inches  in  the 
length  of  the  bottom ;  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
aide  walls,  up  to  the  springer,  being  three  feet;  while  the 
radius  of  the  arch  is  four  feet.  The  patentee  remarks,  that 
flues  similar  to  those  just  described  mav,  with  advantage,  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  coke  ovens, 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  air  equally  over  the  ignited 
mass. 

The  last  part  of  the  invention,  which  refers,  as  before  stated, 
to  the  economic  application  of  the  heat  given  off  during  the 
operation  of  manufacturing  coke,  is  shewn  at  figs.  5,  and  6. 
Fig.  5,  represents,  in  plan  view,  a  range  of  twelve  coke  ovens, 
with  an  evaporating  and  crystallizing-pan  (which  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  common  salt)  applied  thereto;  and  fig.  6, 
is  an  elevation  of  the  same  range,  a,  a,  are  the  flues  leading 
from  the  ovens  b,  b,  and  connected  with  the  flue  c,  (shewn 
by  dots  in  fig.  5,)  which  runs  underneath  the  evaporating- 
pan  D.  B,  E,  are  two  auxiliary  furnaces,  used  for  the  purpose 
oi  keeping  up  the  temperature  of  the  flue  c,  and  burning  the 
combustible  gases  which  are  given  off  from  the  coke  ovens. 
F,  is  a  crystallizing-pan,  and  o,  a  receptacle  or  well  into 
which  the  salt  is  collected,  h,  h,  h,  are  furnaces  attached 
to  the  crystallizing-pan,  and  intended  to  regulate  the  concen- 
tration of  the  liquor  as  circumstances  may  require.     Fig.  7, 
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represents,  in  end  elevation^  the  range  of  ovens  and  pans 
shewn  at  figs.  5^  and  6 ;  and  fig.  8,  is  a  longitudinal  section 
of  one  of  these  ovens. 

The  mode  of  operating  with  this  apparatus  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chloride  of  sodium  is  as  follows : — ^The  evaporating- 
pan  Dy  ia  kq>t  supplied  with  salt  water  firom  a  reservoir  or 
other  eonvenient  source;  and,  in  order  to  apply  the  heat 
equably  to  the  pan  d,  each  alternate  oven  is  discharged,  at 
proper  intervals  of  time, — the  range  being  divided  into  three 
sections  of  four  ovens  each,  and  one  section  per  day  being 
charged.  By  this  means  the  combustible  gases  liberated 
from  each  newly-charged  oven  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  heated  flue  of  the  next  oven,  which  is  in  a  more  advaneed 
stage  of  the  process ;  and,  by  introducing  a  proper  quantity  of 
air  to  support  combustion  in  the  circulating  flue,  the  whole 
of  the  combustible  gases,  or  nearly  so,  are  ignited.  Q,  Q,  are 
i^Mrtures  by  whieh  air  is  introduced,  to  support  combustion 
at  any  required  point  in  the  circulating  flue.  Each  of  th6 
ovens  is  provided  with  a  damper  B,  by  whieh  the  communica- 
tion :with  the  circulating  flue  c,  is  intercepted  at  pleasure. 
The  two  auxiliary  furnaces  s,  e,  are  intended  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  the  circulating  flue,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  the  workman  a  control  over  the  evaporating-pan.  When 
the  liquor  or  brine  is  sufficiently  concentrated  in  the  evapo^ 
rating-pan,  a  portion  of  it  is  discnarged  into  the  crystallizing- 
pan,  by  means  of  the  connecting-pipe  s,  (figs.  5,  and  7,) ;  and 
the  liquor  is  purified  bv  well-known  means,  before  precipitating 
or  crystallizing  the  salt  by  a  further  concentration  of  the  said 
liquor  by  means  of  the  ftirnaces  h,  b. 

The  patentee  claims,  as  his  improvements  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  coke-ovens,  the  forming,  in'  the  walls  thereof,  flues 
with  lateral  openings,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  air  to  the 
interior  of  the  oven,  and  equably  diffusing  it  over  the  surface 
of  the  ignited  mass,  as  above  described.  And,  with  respect 
to  the  machinery  and  apparatus  connected  with  coke-ovens, 
he  claims  the  mechanical  means,  above  described  and  shewn 
in  the  drawing,  or  any  analogous  arrangement,  for  dischai^g 
the  coke  from  the  ovens.  And  further,  he  claims  the  mode^ 
hereinbefore  described,  of  economising  the  heat  given  c^ 
from  coke-ovens  during  the  manufacture  of  coke,  and  applying^ 
it  to  the  evaporation  of  saline  solutions. — \Inrotted  May^ 
1849.] 


[    15     ] 

To  Edward  Schunck,  of  Rochdale,  in  the  county  of  Lan* 
caster,  chemUt,  .for  impravemenis  in  the  manufacture  qf 
malleable  iron,  and  in  treating  other  products  obtained  in 
the  proeeM.— [Sealed  29tli  November,  1848.] 

Thb^  first  part  of  thia  invention  relates  to  the  mannfactnre  of 
maDeable  iron  from  tin-plate  scrap,  which  scrap  consists  of 
thin  strips  of  plate-iron,  covered  with  tin,  being  the  refuse 
and  citings  obtained  in  the  mana&ctiire  of  articles  from 
tin-plate,  or  dd  articles  of  the  same  material,  rendered  use* 
less  by  wear. 

The  presence  d  the  tin  has  hitherto  rendered  tin-plate 
scrap  nnfit  for  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  but,  hy  the  present 
invention,  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  tm  from 
the  sorfaee  of  the  plate  before  such  is  manufactured  into 
mdleable  iron.  By  any  one  of  the  f<dlowing  processes  the 
separation  of  the  tin  erf  the  plate-scrap  from  the  plate-iron 
may  be  effeeted : — 

Prooess  I.  The  tinned  plate-scrap  is  placed  in  a  boiling  or 
hot  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphuret,  containing  an  excess  of 
salphur;  and  of  this  class  of  substances  the  persulphuret  of 
sochnm  is  preferred,  made  either  by  dissolving  sulphur  in  a 
solitticm  of  caustic  soda,  or  by  fusing  sulphur  with  carbonate 
of  aoda»  or  by  any  other  of  the  well  known  methods  of  pro* 
duciBg  persulphuret  of  sodium.  The  excess  of  sulphur  in  this 
persulphuret  changes  the  metallic  tin  into  a  sulphuret  of  tin ; 
which  sulphuret  of  tin  is  dissolved  by  means  of  the  sulphuret 
of  sodhun  (deprived  of  its  excess  oi  sulphar),  forming  a  com- 
pound varioufiuy  denominated  by  chemists  as  stannosulphuret 
of  sodium  and  sulphostannate  of  sodium.  By  this  prooess 
the  irou  is  rendered  perfectly  free  from  the  coating  of  tin. 

Process  U.  The  tinned  scrap  is  placed  in  a  solution  of 
oxide  of  lead  in  caustic  potasn  or  soda  ley.  During  this 
process  the  tin  becomes  converted,  by  the  action  (rf  the  oxide 
of  lead  in  the  solution,  into  oxide  of  tin,  which  dissolves  in 
the  caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda,  forming  stannate  of  potash, 
or  stannate  of  soda;  while  metallic  lead  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  in  the  shape  of  a  black  powder.  It  is  imma« 
terial,  as  far  as  regards  the  ultimate  effect,  whether  the 
solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  caustic  potash  or  soda  ley  be 
employed  in  a  boiling  state,  or  merely  warm,  or  cold;  but 
the  process  goes  on  with  much  greater  speed  when  the  solu- 
tion is  employed  at  a  temperature  nearly  approaching  ebulli- 
tion, than  when  cold.     By  this  process  the  iron  is  obtained 

rly  free  from  tin. 
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Process  III.  The  tinned  scrap  is  placed  in  a  solution  con- 
taining a  chromate  of  an  alkali  and  caustic  alkali^  when  the 
metallic  tin  becomes  converted,  by  means  of  the  chromic  acid 
of  the  alkaline  chromate,  into  oxide  of  tin,  which  dissolves  in 
the  excess  of  alkali,  forming  a  stannate  of  the  alkali,  while 
chromic  oxide  is  precipitated,  and  the  iron  is  left  nearly;  firee 
from  tin. 

Of  these  processes  the  patentee  prefers  the  first,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inconvenience  experienced  from  the  precipitated 
metallic  lead  of  the  second  process,  and  the  precipitated 
chromic  oxide  of  the  third. 

The  iron,  deprived  of  its  coating  of  tin  by  either  of  the  above 
processes,  is  washed  well  with  water,  in  order  to  remove  the 
excess  of  the  solutions  emploved,  which  may  adhere  to  it ;  and, 
in  case  the  second  or  third  process  is  used,  to  remove  the 
precipitated  metallic  lead,  or  precipitated  chromic  oxide  me- 
chanically adhering  to  it.  After  allowing  the  liquor  to  drain, 
the  pieces  of  scrap-iron  are  packed  closely  in  cylinders  or 
pipes  of  sheet-iron,-^-each  pipe  having  a  capacity  of  about  one 
cubic  foot,  and  being  made  to  contain,  by  means  of  a  slight 
degree  of  compression,  about  80  lbs.  weight  of  material.    A 

Eipe  thus  filled  with  scrap-iron  is  placed  in  the  fire,  and  when 
rought  to  9  welding  heat  it  is  removed  therefrom,  and  sub- 
jected to  hammering  in  the  way  usually  employed  for  making 
bar-iron :  this  process  of  heating  in  the  fire,  and  hammering 
while  hot,  is  repeated  until  the  whole  mass  becomes  uniformly 
solid. 

Under  this  head  of  his  invention  the  patentee  claims  the 
use  of  alkaline  sulphurets,  of  solutions  of  oxide  of  lead  in 
caustic  alkalies,  and  of  the  chromates  of  alkalies  with  caustic 
alkalies,  for  the  separation  of  the  tin  from  the  tinned  iron 
plate.  And  he  also  claims  the  use  of  iron  obtained  from 
tinned  iron-scrap  by  any  of  the  above  processes  for  the  manu- 
facture of  malleable  iron. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  recovery  of 
the  tin  from  the  solutions  employed  for  separating  it  from  the 
iron,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  invention.  The 
alkaline  stannosulphurct  obtained  by  the  process  first  described 
is  very  soluble.  This  solution  is  boiled  down  in  iron  vessels 
until  a  drop  crystallizes  on  cooling.  The  whole  is  then  allowed 
to  crystallize,  and  the  crystals  are  drained  on  strainers,  made 
of  iron  wire  gauze.  The  crystals  are  next  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, in  order  to  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  liquid  which 
hangs  about  them  as  possible ;  after  which  they  are  placed  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  such  as  is  generally  used  for  the 
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smelting  of  tin  ores.  By  the  application  of  a  low  heat  in  this 
furnace  the  crystals  are  completely  dried  and  slowly  roasted; 
by  whidi  means  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  tin  is  partly 
driven  off  and  partly  burnt^ — ^the  sulphuret  being  changed 
thereby  into  oxide  gS  tin.  Then  upon  the  roasted  mass  a 
mixture  of  small  coal,  charcoal,  or  any  other  carbonaceous 
substance,  wit^  dry  carbonate  of  soda  or  quicklime,  is  thrown ; 
and,  the  heat  being  raised  in  the  furnace,  the  oxide  of  tin  is 
reduced,  and  mettdlic  tin  obtained,  which  is  run  off  through 
a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  slack  which  is  left 
in  the  fiimace  is  raked  out ;  and,  as  it  consists  principally  of 
alkaline  sulphuret,  it  is  dissolved  in  water ;  and,  after  an  addi- 
tion of  fresh  sulphur,  it  is  suitable  for  being  again  used  to  strip 
fresh  quantities  of  scrap-iron  of  its  metallic  tin.  The  solutions 
of  alkaline  stannate  obtained  by  the  second  and  third  pro- 
cesses are  boiled  down  in  iron  vessels  until  crystals  of  the 
alkaline  stannate  are  deposited ;  which  crystals,  as  they  form, 
are  removed  by  means  of  an  iron  scoop,  perforated  with  holes, 
and  are  placed,  as  before,  on  iron  wire-gauze  strainers  to 
drain :  the  crystals  are  then  pressed,  and  mixed,  while  stiU 
moist,  with  small  coal,  charcoal,  or  any  other  carbonaceous 
snibstance,  and  placed  in  a  reverberatory  fhmaee.  By  the 
application  of  heat,  in  the  usual  way,  metallic  tin  is  obtained, 
which  is  drawn  off  as  before.  The  dack  consists  in  this  case 
principally  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  rendered  caustic  by  means  of  quicklime ;  and,  by  adding 
to  it  either  oxide  of  lead  or  an  alkaline  chromate,  a  liquor  is 
obtained  suitable  for  stripping  the  tin  from  fresh  quantities 
of  tinned  plate,  as  before. 

Under  this  part  of  the  invention  the  patentee  claims  the 
use  of  sulphurets  and  oxides  of  tin,  obtained  irom  refuse  or 
scrap  tin  plate  (by  any  of  the  processes  above  described),  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  such  sulphurets  or  oxides 
metallic  tin,  or  for  any  other  purpose  to  which  such  sulphurets 
or  oxides  may  be  applicable. — {InroUed  May,  1849.] 


To  Michael  Loam,  of  Treskerley,  in  the  parish  of  Gwen- 
niqfy  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  engineer,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  fuzees. — [Sealed  11th  January, 
1849.] 

Tbis  invention  consists  in  improving  the  manufacture  of 
fniees,  for  mining  and  other  purposes,  by  introducing  calico 
or  other  flexible  fabric  or  material  therein,  for  the  purpose  of 
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forming  an  internal  tube  to  receive  the  powder  and  to  encloae 
the  same,  and  thus  to  produce  a  continuous  train. 

In  Plate  11.,  fig.  1,  ia  a  front  elevation  of  the  apparatus 
employed  by  the  patentee  for  making  fuzees;  fig.  2,  is  a 
longitudinal  vertical  section  thereof;  and  figs.  8,  4^  and  5, 
are  detached  views  of  parts  of  the  apparatus,  a,  is  a  reel,  on 
which  is  wound  a  strip  of  calico  or  other  flexible  fabric  or 
material  b,  of  a  width  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  powder 
desired  to  be  enclosed  in  the  internal  tube  of  the  fusee ;  from 
the  reel  a,  the  strip  b,  passes  under  the  bent  spring  c,  (see 
figs.  2,  and  3,)  and  through  the  trough  d,  beneath  die  hop- 
per e ;  and  the  strip  is  thereby  bent  into  the  form  of  a  trough, 
and  receives  a  supply  of  gunpowder  from  the  hopper  e,  which 
is  open  at  the  bottom.  The  strip  is  then  to  be  formed  into 
a  tube,  which  is  partly  effected  by  means  of  the  projecting 
point  ^  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  e,  and  the  instrument  ^, 
(see  figs.  2,  4,  and  5,) :  the  instrument  g,  is  caused  by  the 
weight  h,  to  bend  one  edge  of  the  fabric  in  towards  the  other 
edge,  and  thus  partly  form  the  tube.  The  pard^-foroied 
tube  next  passes  through  a  tube  i,  which  is  fixed  within  the 
hollow  axisy,  in  such  manner  that  the  tube  will  remain  sta^ 
tionary  whUe  the  axis  revolves;  and  the  end  of  the  tube 
which  is  furthest  from  the  hopper  is  made  smaller  than  the 
other,  and  is  split  into  three  portions,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  spring  towards  the  centre :  by  this  arrangement,  as  the 
strip  passes  through  the  tube  i,  its  other  edge  is  pressed  over 
that  which  was  first  folded  down,  and  the  tube  is  thus  com* 
pleted.  The  tube  then  passes  through  the  screw-passage  k, 
carried  by  the  plate  k^,  which  is  supported  by,  and  is  capable 
of  sliding  on,  two  pins  /,  /,  affixed  to  the  disc  m.  The  disc  m, 
is  fixed  on  the  axis  j,  and  carries  the  axes  of  eight  or  any 
other  suitable  number  of  bobbins  of  yarn  or  twine  n,  n;  the 
yarn  or  twine  is  conducted  from  the  bobbins  through  holes 
m  the  screw-passage  k,  which  is  cut  with  eight  threads  to 
correspond  with  the  number  of  bobbins ;  so  that  the  threads 
of  yam  or  twine  will  be  laid  correctly,  side  by  side,  upon  the 
tube  (as  shewn  at  £',  fig.  2,)  when  the  axis  j,  with  the  disc  m, 
plate  k\  and  bobbins  n,  are  made  to  revolve.  The  axis/,  is 
caused  to  revolve  by  turning  the  handle  o,  on  the  end  of  the 
axis^;  this  axis  p,  carries  a  mitre-pinion  ;,  which  drives  a 
mitre-pinion  r,  fixed  on  the  same  axis  as  the  toothed-wheel  s ; 
and  the  wheel «,  gears  into  a  pinion  t,  fixed  on  the  axis  /. 
The  tube  &^,  is  received  from  the  apparatus  upon  a  drum ; 
and  waterproof  coating  is  to  be  applied,  as  heretofore,  when 
employing  twine  only  in  forming  fuzees  known  as  the  miner^s 
safety  fuzees. 
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In  plaee  iji  onlv  lapping  the  jani  or  twine  ronnd  the  tube 
in  one  direction^  the  thread  may  alao  be  lapsed  rofmd  in  the 
opposk^e  direction.  When  lapped  round  in  one  direction 
{MMy,  the  patentee  generally  causes  the  tube,  in  its  way  from 
the  screw-passage  ^^  to  the  receiving-drum^  to  be  twisted  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  lapping  takes  place;  and  this  he 
aoeompliahea  bv  mounting  the  axis  of  the  receiving-drum  in 
a  £rame>  carried  by  another  revolving  axis.  Sometimes,  in- 
stead o{  yam  or  twine,  the  patentee  uses  tape  for  l^)mng 
round  the  tube :  in  that  case  he  employs  only  one  bc^oin ; 
and,  instead  of  eight  holes,  he  forms  one  opening  or  sht  at 
an  angle  across  the  screw-passage  k. 

The  patentee  claims  the  means  ot  manufacturing  fusees, 
for  mining  and  other  purposes,  by  employing  calico  or  other 
flexible  fabric  or  material  to  form  progressively  an  interior 
tube  of  fuzees,  as  above  described. — [InroUed  July,  1849.] 


To  6eoiio£  Williams,  of  Tipton,  in  the  county  qf  Stafford, 
forge  manager,  for  a  certain  improvement  or  certain  im- 
provements in  preparing  puddling  furnaces  used  in  the 
manufacture  qf  iron.— [Sealed  18th  January,  1849.] 

The  improved  mode  of  preparing  puddling  furnaces,  which 
constitutes  this  invention,  is  illustrated  by  the  sectional  figure 
in.FIate  III.  a,  is  the  fire-place;  b,  is  the  fire-bridge;  c,  is 
the  fiue-bridge ;  d,  is  the  furnace,  in  which  the  iron  to  be 
puddled  IB  placed ;  and  e,  is  the  opening  through  which  the 
nron  is  introduced  into  and  removed  from  the  furnace,  and 
through  which  the  tools  7or  stirring  the  iron  are  introduced. 
The  furnace  a,  consists  of  a  frame  of  cast-iron,  on  which  plates 
of  cast-iron,  to  form  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  same,  are 
placed.  Before  using  a  puddling  furnace,  it  is  prepared  by 
the  introduction  of  roughly  pulverized  iron  ore  or  scoria, 
which  is  accumulated  against  the  sides  of  the  same,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  thick  lines :  this  iron  ore  or  scoria  defends  the 
plates  of  the  sides  and  bridges  and  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
from  the  action  of  the  melted  iron ;  but  a  portion  of  the  melted 
iron  collects  in  the  interstices  between  die  particles  of  iron 
are  or  scoria,  from  which  it  cannot  be  removed ;  and  a  loss 
of  iron  therefore  results. 

The  improved  method  of  preparing  puddling  furnaces  con- 
UBts  in  reducing  the  iron  ore  or  scoria  to  a  finely  pulverized 
state,  mixing  the  same  with  water,  working  or  tempering  to 
the  condition  of  tempered  clay,  and  moulding  it  into  bricks 
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or  pieces  of  any  suitabFe  shape.  The  bricks  or  pieces  are 
bum^  or  baked ;  and  they  are  then  used  for  lining  or  coating 
the  interior  of  the  paddling  furnace,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines, — a  mortar  or  cement,  formed  by  mixing  powdered 
iron  ore  or  scoria  with  water,  being  introduced  between  the 
bricks  or  pieces.  The  patentee  does  not  limit  himself  to  the 
precise  method  above  described  of  carrying  out  his  invention, 
as  the  same  may  be  varied :  for  example,  instead  of  making 
a  paste  or  day,  by  mixing  the  powdered  iron  ore  or  scoria 
with  water,  and  forming  the  same  into  bricks,  which  are  after- 
wards built  into  the  fimiace, — ^the  paste  or  clay  may  be  formed 
into  plates  or  slabs,  of  sizes  and  forms  soitable  for  lining  the 
several  sides  of  the  furnace.  Neither  does  he  limit  himself 
to  the  materials  above  mentioned  (i.  e.  iron  ore  or  scoria),  as 
the  invention  is  appUcable  to  the  preparing  of  puddling  fur- 
naces, whether  the  said  iron  ore  or  scoria  or  any  other  suitable 
substance  be  used.  He  claims  the  method,  above  described^ 
of  preparing  puddling  furnaces :  that  is  to  say,  by  reducing 
the  iron  ore  or  scoria  or  other  substance,  wkh  which  the 
furnace  is  to  be  prepared,  to  fine  powder,  and  making  there- 
with a  paste  or  clay ;  which  paste  or  clay  is  fashioned  into 
bricks  or  other  pieces,  with  which  an  interior  lining  to  the 
furnace  is  built. — [InroUed  July,  1849.] 


To  Carey  Mc  Clellan,  of  Larch  Mount,  in  the  liberties  of 
the  city  of  Londonderry,  for  an  improved  corn-mitt. — 
[Sealed  I6th  January,  1849.] 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  intro* 
ducing  air  between  the  stones  of  corn-mills,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  same  and  the  com  and  meal  in  a  cool  state. 

In  Plate  II.,  fig.  1,  exhibits  a  vertical  section  of  a  pair  of 
mill-stones,  with  the  apparatus  for  introducing  air  applied 
thereto,  a,  is  the  running-stone ;  b,  is  the  bed-stone ;  and 
c,  is  the  hopper  for  supplying  the  stones  with  the  com  to  be 
ground,  d,  is  the  ''damsel,^^  which  the  patentee  makes 
hollow,  and  furnishes  with  four  or  any  other  number  of 
hollow  arms  e,  radiating  towards  the  eureumference  of  the 
eye  of  the  running-stone  a ; — ^the  eye  of  the  running-stone  is 
enlarged  or  rounded  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  direct  ti^e  air  be- 
neath the  stone;  but  to  this  the  patentee  does  not  make  any 
claim,  as  it  has  been  done  before.  /  is  a  pipe  or  nozzl^ 
fitted  on  the  top  of  the  damsel,  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  of 
the  latter  revolving  freely  below ;  such. pipe ^  being  provided 
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with  a  valye  ff,  for  regulating  the  supply  of  air  to  the  stones 
from  the  air-pipe  h ;  through  which  pipe  a  oontinuoos  cur- 
rent of  air  is  forced  by  an  ordinary  fan  or  other  blowing 
apparatus.  When  the  stone  a,  and  the  damsel  if,  are  set  in 
motion,  and  air  is  forced  through  the  pipe  h,  by  the  blowing 
apparatus,  the  air  will  be  distributed  by  the  branch  pipes  or 
houow  arms  e,  between  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  stones^ 
and  will  keep  the  stones  and  the  mesJ  or  flour  in  a  cool  state. 

The  second  part  of  the  inyention  consists  in  dispensing  with 
the  ordinary  hopper,  and  feeding  the  mill  through  the  hollow 
damsel.  Iig.  2,  exhibits  the  mode  of  applying  an  ordinary 
pipe  and  cup-feeder  to  the  hollow  damsel,  without  interfering 
with  the  arrangements  for  forcing  air  between  the  stones. 
The  pipe  or  nozzle/  containing  the  valve  ^,  instead  of  being 
placed  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  revolving  damsel,  is 
placed  on  one  branch  t,  of  a  bi-forked  tube  f,^,  which  ia 
stationary;  and  the  head  of  the  damsel  revolves  immediately 
below  it.  The  stem  k,  which  supports  the  cup  /,  rises  into 
the  branch  j,  of  the  tube  i,j.  m,  is  the  ordinary  feed-pipe, 
which  is  adjusted  to  deliver  the  required  quantity  of  com  into 
the  cup  I,  by  the  regulator  n. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly, — the  improved  mode  of  for- 
cing and  directing  air  by  means  of  a  blowing  apparatus, — 
driving  it  into  branch  radiating  and  revolving  pipes,  which 
distribute  the  said  air  between  the  stones  or  grinding  sur- 
&oes  of  corn-mills,  as  above  described.  Secondly, — ^the  im- 
proved mode  of  arranging  the  ordinary  pipe-and-cup  feeding 
apparatus,  so  as  to  use  it  in  combination  with  the  improved 
mode  of  forcing  and  directing  the  air,  as  above  described ; 
whereby  he  is  enabled  to  throw  the  matter  to  be  ground  more 
directly  between  the  stones  or  grinding  surfaces;  inasmuch 
as,  by  this  arrangement,  it  foUows  the  course  of  the  air 
through  the  nuliating  arms. — [InroUed  July,  1849.] 


To  Chbistopheb  Nickbls,  qf  the  Alban/jf^roadj  in  the  eountf 
qf  Surrey,  Gent.,  for  improvemenie  in  preparing  and 
mamtfacturinff  India-rubber  (caoutchouc). — [Sealed  11th 
January,  1849.] 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  improvements  in 
the  machinery  used  for  grinding,  kneading,  or  masticating 
India-rubber. 

In  Plate  II.,  fig.  1,  is  a  transverse  section,  and  fig.  2,  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  grinding,  kneading,  or  masticating 
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madiine^  a^  is  a  closed  trough  or  cyliDder,  in  wbidi  the 
kjieadiDg  process  is  carried  on ;  and  the  patentee  preiers  that 
the  cover  a},  should  be  a  close  cover,  when  sulphur  is  to  be 
api^d  to  the  India»rubber ;  but  when  only  the  ordinary 
process  of  kneading  or  masticating  the  India-rubber  is  to  be 
carried  on,  an  open  or  framed  cover  may  be  used,  b^  is  the 
kneading  or  masticating  roller^  formed  with  flanges  b^y  on  its 
ends,  by  which  the  India-rubber  is  prevented  ^m  coming 
against  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  a ;  and  it  is  the  application 
of  flanges  to  the  roller  b,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  im* 
piovements.  Fig.  3,  is  a  vertical  section  of  another  kneading 
or  masticating  machine,  in  which  the  roller  by  is  provided  with 
flanges  6^,  as  in  the  preceding  machine;  but,  in  addition 
thereto^  the  roller  by  is  placed  and  works  excentrically  in  the 
ey Under  « ;  which  will  be  found  very  advantageous  (whether 
the  roller  &,  is  made  with  flanges  or  not)  when  combimng 
sulphur  or  other  matters  with  India-rubber  at  the  time  of 
kneading  or  masticating. 

.  The  second  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  certain  means 
of  combining  sulphur,  or  matters  containing  sulphur,  with 
India-rubber,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  manufacture  of  India- 
rubber,  suitable  to  be  made  into  sheets,  threads^  and  other 
artkdes. 

When  India-rubber  is  combined  mth  sulphur  and  other 
matters,  a  ''change^'  is  produced,  which  causes  it  to  retain 
its  elasticity  under  great  variations  erf  temperature ;  but  whoi 
such  change  has  been  produced,  the  pieces  of  India-rubber 
cannot  be  masticated  or  kneaded  into  a  mass;  nor  wiU 
thread,  made  thereof,  join  by  contact  of  raw  surfaces,  as  the 
thread  made  of  India-rubber,  which  has  not  been  subjected 
to  such  change,  will  do.  By  the  patentee's  process,  he  ob- 
tains a  manu&cture  of  India-rubber,  combined  with  sulphur 
or  matters  containing  or  compounded  of  sulphur,  which  will 
possess  greater  permanence  of  elasticity,  when  subjected  to 
various  degrees  of  temperature,  than  natural  India-rubber ; 
yet  the  same  may  be  ground,  kneaded,  or  masticated ;  the 
thread  made  therefrom  will  join  or  "  piece-up"  by  contact, 
like  thread  made  from  natural  India-rubber;  and  when  such 
thread  is  made  up  in  fabrics^  the  fabrics  may  be  boiled  with- 
out injury  to  the  India-rubber  thread. 

The  patentee  prepares  the  India-rubber  by  kneading  or 
masticating  therewith  powder  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  matters 
containing  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of  about  ten  pounds  of 
sulphur  to  sixty  pounds  of  India-rubber;  and  he  then  sub- 
jects the  India-rubber  to  pressure  in  moulds,  in  the  manner 
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in  which  kneaded  or  masticated  India-rubber,  in  the  natural 
state,  has  heretofore  being  treated. — This  process  of  subject* 
ing  India-rubber  (combined  with  sulphur  or  matters  contain- 
ing sulphur,  and  in  which  the  ''change''  has  not  taken 
place)  to  pressure  in  moulds  is  an  important  improvement  in 
the  manufacture;  for,  by  so  treating  India-rubber,  a  dose 
compact  mass  or  block  is  obtained,  which  can  be  cut  into 
sheets  or  thread.  The  patentee  prefers  to  treat  India-rubber 
with  the  fumes  of  sulphur  or  gases  or  matters  containing 
sulphur;  and  he  uses  fcNr  this  purpose  the  kneading  or  mas- 
ticating apparatus  above  described,  together  with  the  apparai^ 
tos  sl^wn  in  section  at  fig.  4,  consisting  of  a  retort  c,  to 
contain  the  sulphur,  heated  by  a  fire  below,  and  connected 
with  the  kneading  or  masticating  machine  by  the  pipe  d, 
through  which,  the  fumes  of  sulphur  pass,  in  order  to  act 
upon  the  India-rubber  in  the  cylinder  a.  When  treating 
India-rubber  with  fumes  of  sulphur,  the  patentee  has  found 
it  advantageous  to  introduce  hydrogen  into  the  cylinder  a,  of 
the  kneading  or  masticating  machine,  through  the  pipe  e ; 
or,  ID  place  thereof,  to  use  very  small  quantities  of  phos- 
phorus, either  in  smiall  particles  or  in  a  state  of  vapour ;  and 
he  prefers  to  heat  the  cylinder  a,  by  a  steam-jacket  or  other 
suitable  means.  The  mass  thus  produced  is  to  be  subjected 
to  pressure. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  blending  of  the  sulphur 
with  the  India-rubber,  the  patentee  takes  the  blocks  from  the 
moulds,  in  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  cool  and  set,  and 
subjects  the  same  to  such  action  as  will  give  motion  to  the 
particles  thereof:  the  patentee  here  remarks  that,  in  subject- 
ing India-rubber  combined  with  sulphur  to  pressure  in  moulds, 
he  prefers  to  use  hydraulic  pressure ;  and  he  heats  the  moulds 
to  from  220°  to  250°,  bv  a  steam-jacket  or  other  suitable 
means,  whilst  applying  the  pressure,  and  until  the  degree  of 
compression  has  been  obtained.  Fig.  5,  exhibits  a  sectional 
elevation  of  the  machine  for  acting  uponxhe  moulded  blocks. 
It  consists  of  two  plates  f,  g,  between  which  the  blocks  of 
India-rubber  h,  are  placed;  and  the  upper  plate  g,  which 
carries  the  weights  t,  i,  is  caused  to  iuove  to  and  fro-  by  the 
connecting-rod y,  attached  to  a  crank  on  the  shaft  A,  to  which 
motion  is  communicated  from  a  steam-engine  or  other  prime 
mover:  by  this  means,  the  blocks  of  India-rubber  will  be 
caused  to  roll,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  pressed  on,  so 
as  to  put  every  part  in  motion ;  and  the  effect  of  this  motion 
will  be  to  equalize  the  sulphur  in  the  blocks.  When  thread, 
-made  of  India-rubber  combined  with  sulphur,  is  to  be  operated 
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on  to  equalize  the  sulphur^  the  thread  ia  placed  in  a  box, 
which  is  heated  by  steam  or  other  suitable  means,  and  receives 
a  quick  vibrating  motion ;  all  the  particles  will  thereby  have 
a  quick  tremulous  motion  imparted  to  them,  which  the  pa- 
tentee has  found  to  act  very  beneficially.  He  has  also  found 
that  ordinary  India-rubber  thread,  when  placed  in  such  a  box 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  so  treated,  is  greatly  improved : 
the  sulphur  penetrates  the  surfiace,  and  produces  a  coating 
or  glase  thereto. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly, — constructing  the  kneading- 
rollers  with  flanges,  as  above  described;  and  also  causing  the 
kneading-roUers  to  work  out  of  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  or 
trough.  Secondly, — ^the  manufacture  of  India-rubber  by  com- 
bining therewith  sulphur  or  matters  containing  sulphur  or 
products  of  sulphur,  by  grinding,  kneading,  or  masticating 
the  same,  in  a  manner  suitable  for  making  elastic  thread  or 
sheets  and  other  articles,  and  yet  retaining  the  property  of 
piecing  up  and  of  kneading  or  masticating;  also  the  com- 
bining of  sulphur  fumes  with  India-rubber,  when  grinding, 
kneading,  or  masticating ;  and  likewise  the  combining  of  sul- 
phur or  matters  containing  sulphur  or  products  of  sulphur 
with  India-rubber,  when  kneading  or  masticating  the  same 
with  phosphorus. — [InroUed  July,  1849.]  ' 


To  Fbancis  Hobler,  qf  Bucklersbury,  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, Gent.,  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the 
cylinders  or  barrels  of  capstans  and  windlasses. — [Sealed 
11th  January,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing  the  cylinders  or  bar- 
rels of  capstans  and  windlasses  with  curved  grooves  in  the 
surface  thereof,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  size  of  the 
cables  to  be  used  therewith. 

In  Plate  III.,  fig.  1,  exhibits  an  elevation  of  a  capstan, 
constructed  according  to  this  invention;  fig.  2,  is  a  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  same ;  fig.  8,  is  an  elevation  of  a  wind- 
lass ;  and  fig.  4,  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  windlass-barrel. 
The  cylinders  or  barrels  are  represented  in  the  drawings  as 
being  made  of  wood,  with  iron  (or  other  suitable  metal)  form- 
ing portions  of  the  surface;  but  the  whole  surface  may  be 
composed  of  metal,  if  desired,  a,  a,  are  curved  grooves, 
which  correspond  laterally  with  the  size  and  figure  of  the 
links  of  a  cable  that  are  to  enter  the  grooves ;  and  the  space 
between  the  grooves  corresponds  with  the  size  of  the  inter- 
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Tenin§;  links :  a  capstan  or  windlass-barrel,  thus  madei  will 
possess  greater  holding  power  than  one  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction. Although  the  grooves  in  the  barrel  are  made 
suitable  to  receive  the  links  of  the  largest  cable  to  be  used 
therewith,  yet  cables  having  somewhat  smidler  links  may 
be  used* 

The  patentee  says,  that  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
shew  complete  capstans  or  windlasses, — the  construction  of 
the  parts  omitted  being  well  known.  He  states,  however, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  parts,  he  prefers  to  use 
Caldwell's  patent  self-fleeting  apparatus  and  purchase  and 
purchase-wheel;  but,  instead  of  using  such  purchase  and 
purchase-wheel,  holes  may  be  formed  in  the  barrel  for  the 
reception  of  handspikes,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  at 
&,  6.  When  capstans  and  windlasses,  constructed  according 
to  this  invention,  are  used,  the  cable  should  be  caused  to 
take  three  turns  round  the  barrel. 

The  patentee  claims  the  construction  of  capstan  and  wind- 
lass  cylinders  or  barrels  with  curved  grooves,  as  above  de- 
scribed.—[/nroZferf  July,  1849.] 


To  John  Beth  ell,  of  Parliatnent'^treef,  in  the  City  of 
Westminster,  Gent.,  for  improvements  in  preserving  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  and  also  stone,  chalk,  and 
pkuier,from  decay, — [Sealed  2l8t  August,  1848.] 

To  preserve  wood  and  timber,  according  to  this  invention, 
the  patentee  dries  or  seasons,  or  dries  and  smokes  the  wood 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  described ;  he  also  preserves  the 
wood  by  saturating  it  (either  without  first  drying  it,  or  after  it 
has  been  dried,  or  dried  and  smoked)  with  the  antiseptics 
hereafter  mentioned ;  but  for  some  purposes  one  process  only 
is  necessary.  In  the  following  description,  the  modes  of  dry- 
ing and  smoking  will  be  first  explained,  and  afterwards  the 
modes  of  saturating  the  wood  with  the  antiseptics. 

The  modes  of  drying  and  smoking  are  described  under  the 
three  following  heads : — 

First.  A  close  chamber  or  drying  house,  composed  either  of 
iron  or  of  brick  or  stone  set  in  cement,  is  provided ;  and  con- 
nected with  it  are  flues,  proceeding  from  a  furnace-fire  and 
running  round  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  smoke  and  hot  vapour  from  the  burning  coke 
or  fuel  into  the  chamber.  From  the  top  of  thi^  chamber  a 
pipe  proceeds  to  an  air-exhausting  apparatus,  which  may  be 
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of  any  usual  construction.  The  wood  being  put  into  this 
chamber,  and  the  fire  lighted  in  the  furnace  with  coke  or  any 
other  fuel,  and  the  chamber  dosed,  the  air-ezhansting  Bppa<» 
ratus  must  be  set  to  work,  which  will  draw  off  the  moist  vn,* 
pour  as  it  is  exhaled  from  the  wood ;  and  the  heated  earbonie 
acid  gas  and  smoke  from  the  fire  will  pass  through  small 
openings,  made  in  the  flues  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber, 
Imd  up  through  the  chamber;  thereby  heating  all  parts  of 
the  wood,  and  impregnating  it  with  the  gas  and  smoke  of  the 
fuel :  the  surplus  of  smoke  is  ultimately  drawn  out  of  the 
chamber  at  the  top  by  the  exhausting  apparatus.  By  this 
means,  the  wood  becomes  gradually  heated  and  impregnated 
with  the  gas  and  smoke  of  the  fuel,  and  the  moisture  e\rolved 
from  the  wood  is  drawn  off.  The  temperature  of  the  chamber 
is  easily  governed  by  working  the  exhausting  apparatus, 
either  raster  or  slower,  and  by  the  quantity  of  fuel  in  the 
furnace.  The  degree  of  heat  m  the  chamber  should  range 
from  100''  to  200''  Fahr.,  and  the  time  that  the  wood  may  be 
required  to  remain  in  the  chamber  must  depend  on  its  sise 
and  condition. 

Second.  As  a  further  preservative  to  the  wood,  the  patentee 
introduces  into  the  furnace-fire  of  the  above  drying-chamber, 
materials  which  will  give  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  smoke 
or  gas,  of  a  more  antiseptic  nature  than  the  ordinary  smoke 
or  gas  of  coals  and  coke.  For  this  purpose,  he  runs  into  the 
fire  small  streams  of  coal-tar  or  heated  coal-tar  pitch,  or  puts 
on  the  fire,  at  once,  a  large  quantity  of  peat,  or  oak,  birch, 
or  beech  wood,  so  that  the  fire  may  be  partially  smothered  by 
it,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  smoke  be  generated  from 
the  peat  or  wood,  which  will  then  impregnate  the  wood  or 
matters  placed  therein,  and  preserve  them. 

Third.  The  preserving  and  drying  the  timber  in  the  chamber 
may  be  effected  by  heating  the  interior  of  the  chamber  and 
the  materials  therein  by  a  current  of  dried  or  heated  steam, 
which  is  obtained  by  simply  passing  steam,  generated  in  the 
usual  way,  through  a  series  of  heated  or  red-hot  pipes,  or 
such  other  contrivances  as  are  now  used  for  heating  air  for 
the  hot  blast,  and  therefore  well  known.  This  steam,  on 
being  introduced  through  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  contain- 
ing the  wood  or  other  articles,  will  pass  up  through  the 
chamber,  and  make  its  exit  by  a  pipe  at  the  top,  as  before 
described.  An  opening  is  also  made  from  the  external  air 
into  the  chamber,  close  by  the  steam-pipe ;  and  which  must 
be  furnished  with  a  valve  or  cock,  to  allow  the  workman  to 
let  in  a  portion  of  cold  air  to  mix  with  and  reduce  the  tern- 
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permtuTB  of  the  dried  or  heated  steam^  if  neoetsanr*  By  this 
arrangement^  any  heat,  from  100°  to  500°  Fahr.,  can  be 
obtained;  and,  in  order  further  to  preserve  the  timber,  the 
patentee  paaiea  this  dried  or  heated  steam  through  the  anti- 
septic materials  described  below,  under  heads  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4, 
6,  6,  8,  and  0,  so  that  it  may  take  up  and  carry  with  it  some 
(^  die  vapour  from  those  materiak  into  the  chamber  to  im- 
pregnate th^ewith  the  artides  therein.  For  many  purposes, 
aa  for  work  in  the  interior  of  houses,  wood  dried,  or  dried 
and  smoked,  according  to  either  of  the  three  modes  above 
described,  will  be  sufficiently  preserved ;  but,  to  preserve  it 
for  a  longer  period,  the  wood  is  saturated  with  the  antiseptics 
hereafter  named.  If  the  wood  is  green  and  wet,  then,  before 
it  ia  saturated,  it  is  dried  and  smoked,  as  above  described ; 
but  if  it  is  tolerably  dry  and  seasoned,  the  drying  or  smoking 
process  is  dispensed  with.  Short  lengths  of  timber  may  be 
aaturated  witn  the  antiseptics  by  putting  them  into  open 
tanks,  filled  with  either  of  the  antiseptics  hereafter  named,  in 
which  the  liquid  is  kept  at  a  temperature  as  near  to  200°  Fahr. 
as  can  be  obtained,  by  blowing  high-pressure  steam  from  a 
ateam-boiler  into  the  liquid,  or  by  heating  the  tanks  in  any 
convenient  manner,  so  that  the  wood  may  be  nearly  boiled  in 
the  Uquid.  The  wood  is  kept  in  the  liquid  until  it  has  ab- 
sorbed about  eight  pounds  of  Uquid  to  each  cubic  foot  of 
wood.  For  long  lengths  of  timber,  the  patentee  prefers  first 
cbrying,  or  drying  and  smoking,  and  then  impregnating  them 
with  the  antiseptics,  hereafter  named,  in  the  tanks  now  well 
knowp  under  the  name  of  pressure-tanks,  in  which  the  air 
is  first  withdrawn  from  the  wood  by  an  air-pump,  and  the 
liquid  is  then  forced  in  by  an  hydrostatic  forcing-pump,  at  a 
pressure  of  frill  160  pounds  to  the  inch.  It  is  preferred  that 
the  Uquid  should  be  first  heated  to  160°  before  it  is  pumped 
into  the  tank. 

The  antiseptic  materials  employed  are  described  under  the 
following  numbers: — No.  1.  Any  bituminous  or  tarry  oils, 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  either  bitumen,  tar,  or  bitumi- 
noua  shale,  or  bituminous  sand-stone,  and  particularly  the 
foUowing,  viz..  No.  2.  The  tar  or  pitch-oil,  made  under  the 
patent  granted  to  Mr.  Samuel  CUft,  December  8th,  1846,* 
may  be  used  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  tar  or  bituminous 
or  resinous  oils.  No.  3.  The  oils  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  tar  or  bitumen,  particularly  the  heavy  oil  of  coal-gas  tar. 
No.  4*.  The  native  petroleum  or  mineral  oil,  which  is  found 
in  some  coal  mines,  or  exuding  from  some  bituminous  rocks ; 

*  For  specitication  of  this  invention  see  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  114,  Conjoined 
Seiia. 
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and  also  the  oils  obtained  by  distilling  this  native  mineral  o3 
or  mineral  tar.  No.  5.  The  fatty  oil  obtained  by  the  distil-: 
lation  of  resin.  No.  6.  A  mixture  of  all  or  any  of  the  above 
oils.  No.  7.  Melted  resin,  kept  hot,  and  thinned  when  ne* 
cessary  with  either  of  the  above  oils.  No.  8.  Sulphur,  dis- 
sdved  in  either  of  the  above  oils,  and  used  in  the  proportioir 
(tf  about  one  pound  of  sulphur  to  every  gallon  dT  oil ;  but,  a» 
an  antidote  to  the  ravages  of  the  sea  worm,  the  patentee  use» 
the  heavy  oil  of  gas-tar,  with  <me  pound  of  sulphur,  dissolved 
by  heat,  in  each  gallon  of  oil.  No.  9.  The  rough  pyrdlign- 
eotts  aeid,  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.. 
No.  10.  Bough  pvro-acetate  of  copper,  which  may  be  made  by 
steeping  sheets  of  old  copper  in  pyrol^eous  acid,  or  by  mix-» 
ing  together  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  pyrolignite 
of  lime.  No.  11.  A  strong  solution  of  bark, — the  bark  of 
larch  and  oak  being  preferred. 

The  antiseptics  described  under  9,  10,  and  11,  will  be  suf- 
ficiently preservative  when  the  wood  is  not  to  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  wet  weather ;  but  when  the  wood  to  be  prepared 
is  intended  for  out-door  work,  the  antiseptics  described  imder 
either  Nos.  1, 2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  should  be  used;  and  to 
enable  it  to  resist  the  attacks  of  marine  worms,  either  Nos.  1^ 
2,  3, 4,  5, 6,  or  8,  must  be  employed ;  but  No.  8,  is  preferred.^ 
The  wood  must  be  tirst  dried,  or  dried  and  smoked,  and  then 
thoroughlv  impregnated  in  the  pressure-tank,  above  described, 
in  order  that  it  may  absorb  sufficient  of  the  oil  and  sulphur 
to  preserve  it  against  the  worms. 

For  preserving  com  and  grain  of  all  sorts,  the  patentee 
employs  heated  steam,  as  described  under  the  third  hesA;  for 
which  purpose,  the  grain  must  be  placed  on  trays  in  the  hot 
chamber  above  described ;  the  bottoms  of  which  trays  must 
be  made  of  wire-gauze  or  hair-cloth,  so  that  the  dried  or 
heated  steam-current,  mixed  (if  necessary)  with  the  external 
atmospheric  air,  admitted  through  the  opening  described, 
may  pass  up  through  the  bottom  of  the  trays,  and  through 
the  grain  out  at  the  top  of  the  chamber ;  or  the  grain  may 
be  made  to  pass  through  a  revolving  cylinder  of  perforated 
metal,  or  of  wire-gauze,  placed  in  a  close  oven  or  chamber, 
which  may  be  heated  by  a  fire  of  coke  or  charcoal,  or  by  a 
current  of  the  aforesaid  heated  steam  passing  freely  through 
it.  Or  gi'ain,  pulse,  seeds,  or  berries,  may  be  preserved  by 
drying  them  in  the  machine  or  apparatus  shewn  in  Plate  I ; 
wherein  tig.  1,  represents  a  side  elevation,  and  fig.  2,  a 
longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  same.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  square  or  other  conveniently-shaped  box  a,  a, 
in  which  ai'e  placed  a  series  of  endless  cloths  b,  b,  mounted 
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on  roDen  c,  e,  and  made  to  travd  with  a  constant  and 
xmiform  speed.  The  grain,  pulse,  seeds,  or  other  matters 
to  be  operated  upon,  are  fed  into  the  apparatus  through 
a  hopper  d,  whidi  is  fumished  with  a  sjnall  fluted  roller 
e,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  constant  and  regular 
supply  of  the  matters  to  be  dried  or  preserved,  and  which 
fall  from  the  exit  aperture  of  the  hopper  on  to  the  first  and 
uppermost  endless  cloth  or  belt  b ;  whereby  they  are  carried 
slowly  onward  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  box,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  fiiU  on  to  a  second  cloth  or  belt,  which  is  travel- 
ling in  the  opposite  direction.  The  grain  or  matters  to  be 
opejated  upon  are  thus  carried  backwards  and  forwards  across 
the  apparatus  several  times,  until  they  ultimately  fall  into  a 
apout  /^,  which  conveys  them  from  the  apparatus  into  any 
convenient  receptacle*  While  the  matters  are  thus  slowly 
passing  through  the  apparatus,  a  current  of  heated  steam  is 
admitted  into  the  interior  by  the  pipe  g,  and  diluted,  if  neces- 
sary, with  some  atmospheric  air,  let  into  the  box  through  the 
pipe  n.  The  steam,  after  acting  on  the  matters  on  the  tra- 
velling cloth,  escapes  from  the  apparatus,  together  with  the 
vapours  arising  from  the  operation,  by  the  exit-pipe  or  flue  h. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  the  axle  of  one  of  each  of  the 
pairs  of  rollers  c,  c,  carries  a  pinion  or  toothed  wheel  t,  which 
gears  into  corresponding  wheels  on  the  axles  of  the  rollers, 
immediately  above  and  below,  as  shewn  best  in  the  side  eleva- 
tion ;  and  diat  motion  is  communicated  to  the  whole  train  by 
a  pinion  y,  on  the  fly-wheel  Ar,  which  is  driven  by  hand  by  the 
crank  I, — ^the  pinion  j,  being  made  to  gear  into  a  toothed 
wheel  m,  on  the  axle  of  one  of  the  rollers. 

To  preserve  meat  for  food,  the  patentee  takes  one  gallon  of 
wood  naphtha,  or  ^ne  pyroligneous  or  pyro-acetic  spirits,  or 
very  fine  pyroligneous  acid  (but  he  prefers  that  which  is  com- 
monly called  wood  naphtha),  and  mixes  it  with  from  two  to 
four  gallons  of  water,  in  which  common  salt  has  been  dissolved 
in  the  proportion  generaUy  used  for  brine ;  with  this  liquid  the 
fresh«killed  meat  is  impregnated,  by  preference,  by  injecting 
the  arteries  and  veins  with  the  liquid ;  for  which  purpose,  the 
animal  should  be  killed  by  stabbing  it  in  the  heart,  that  the 
injection  of  the  arteries  and  veins  may  be  made  by  pumping 
the  liquid  into  them  through  the  main  artery  and  vein  con- 
nected with  the  heart  (a  process  well  known  to  all  surgeons 
and  anatomists).  After  the  liquid  has  been  thus  injected, 
the  carcass  will  keep  fresh  and  good  for  a  considerable  time ; 
but  to  preserve  it  for  long  voyages',  it  must  be  cut  up  and 
put  into  a  baiTel  full  of  salt  brine,  of  the  usual  strength,  and 
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the  barrel  ckraad  up.  It  will  not  be  neceumty  to  ute  so 
strtmg  a  brine  m  is  now  ckme,— 4he  meat  wiU  therefore  be 
maeh  less  hard  than  the  present  salt  meat,  and  willi  in  fact, 
be  more  like  fresh  meat,  when  eooked.  Or,  instead  of  pack- 
ing the  meat,  so  impregnated,  in  barrels  fall  of  brine,  it  msj 
be  pnt  into  strong  iron  barrels  or  cases,  dosed  np  and  ehaiged 
with  eompressed  carbonic  acid  gas,  of  the  density  of  alwut 
thirty  poonds  to  forty  pounds  to  the  square-indi  pressnre; 
or  the  meat  may  be  cat  into  pieces,  wi^oat  being  impr^^ 
nated  as  above  described,  and  packed  in  eases  foil  of  th€^ 
above  mixture  of  one  part  of  wood  naphtha  or  pyroligneoaa 
acid  and  four  parts  of  salt  water,  which  will  keep  it  fresh  a 
long  time,  but  not  so  long  as  that  which  has  been:  impreg-' 
nated  and  afterwards  packed  in  brine.  Meat  may  also  be 
prepared  by  catting  it  into  thin  strips,  steeping  it  first  in  the 
mixture  of  wood  naphtha  or  pyrohgneous  acid  and  salt,  a« 
above  described,  for  about  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  then  dfyw 
ing  it  in  the  hot  chamber  by  the  current  of  the  dried  or 
heated  steam  and  air,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  170* 
Fahr. 

In  many  places  large  quantities  of  animal  matters  can  be 
obtained,  whidi  would  be  very  useful  for  manure,  if  tiiey 
eould  be  sufficiently  preserved  from  putrefaction  j  so  that 
they  might  be  convened  to  the  farms,  and  kept  there  until 
wanted.  To  effect  this  usefol  purpose,  the  patentee  preserves 
all  kinds  of  animal  matters,  such  as  dead  animals,  sprats,  and 
all  kinds  of  fish,  whale  blubber,  seals,  &c.,  or  the  refiue  of 
heiTings,  and  of  whales  and  seals,  after  the  oil  is  extracted 
therefrom,  by  steeping  them  in  the  open  tank,  above  de* 
scribed,  filled  with  either  of  the  antiseptics  above  described, 
under  Nos.  1,  3,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  or  with  any  kind  of 
tar,  or  heated  pitch,  or  bitumen.  Small  fish,  or  small  pieces 
of  fleshy  it  is  only  necessary  to  steep  for  two  or  three  hours  | 
but  larger  pieces  must  be  kept  in  the  tank  eight  or  tea  hours; 
after  which  time  they  are  taken  out,  dried,  and  packed  in  any 
convenient  packages,  and  sent  away.  Or  the  fish,  or  pieces 
of  animal  matter,  may  be  put  into  casks  filled  with  either  of 
the  hqaid  antiseptics  above  described,  under  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  or  with  any  kind  of  tar,  or  heated  pitch,  or 
bitumen. 

When  used  by  farmers,  the  animal  matter  is  to  be  cut  or 
ground  into  very  small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  earth,  ashes^ 
or  lime,  and  applied  to  the  land  in  the  same  manner  as  dry 
^uano  is  now  used.  The  oil  obtained  by  the  destruetive  di»« 
tillation  of  bones  may  be  used  as  an  antiseptic  for  this  pw> 
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pose;  bat,  as  the  smell  of  it  ii  very  disagreeable^  it  should 
be  mijred  with  9omt  one  or  more  of  the  antisepties,  or  tar^ 
pitchy  or  bitomen,  lastly  above  named ;  althongh  it  is  quite 
as  good  an  antiseptic  for  this  parpoBe,  when  used  alone^  as 
when  so  mixed;  and  when  it  is  only  desired  to  preserve  the 
animal  matter,  so  that  it  will  keep  bat  a  short  time,  it  will  be 
foond  sufficient  to  put  the  animal  matters,  which  it  is  desired 
to  preserve  for  manure,  into  the  hot  chamber,  as  described 
under  the  second  and  third  heads,  and  dry  and  smoke  them 
therein  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described  for  smoking 
wood. 

The  patentee  preserves  aU  kinds  of  malt  liquors  and  wines 
by  putting  them  into  small  barrels  or  vessels,  made  of  metal, 
well  tinndl,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  an  internal  pressure 
of  from  60  to  80  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  These  barrels 
are  made,  as  shewn  at  fig.  8,  of  iron,  well  tinned.  The  liquid 
is  put  into  the  barrel  at  the  charging-hole  a,  until  the  barrel 
is  nearly  full,  when  the  charging-hole  is  closed  by  the  screw ; 
and  a  pipe,  leading  from  an  air-forcing  pump,  is  then  screwed 
on  to  the  end  of  the  cock  at  b,  or  to  the  charging-hole  at  a ; 
and,  by  this  pump,  compressed  carbonic  acid  gas  is  forced 
into  the  liquid  in  the  barrel :  part  of  which  gas  occupies  the 
vacant  space  above  the  liquid  in  the  barrel,  and  part  is  ab-» 
sorbed  by  the  Uquid, — thereby  making  it  an  effervescing  drink. 
When  it  is  desired  to  draw  out  any  of  the  malt  liquor  or  wine, 
the  cock  is  opened,  and  the  compressed  gas  forces  out  the 
Kqnid.  The  patentee  states,  that  he  is  aware  that  malt  liquors 
and  wmes  have  been  heretofore  bottled  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  forced  into  them ;  he  therefore  disclaims  any  invention  in 
the  preserving  of  malt  liquors  and  wines,  by  charging  them 
with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  what  he  claims  is,  merely  the 
preserving  them  by  putting  them  into  strong  barrels  or  ves* 
sels,  like  that  shewn  at  fig.  8 ;  from  which  small  portions  can 
be  drawn  out,  without  discharging  the  whole  contents,  and 
without  injuring  what  is  left  in  the  barrel  or  vessel, — the 
liquid  being  forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the 
bmrel  or  vessel. 

To  preserve  milk  or  cream,  according  to  this  invention,  it 
is  first  scalded,  and  then  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
in  a  soda-water  machine.  When  the  milk  is  charged  with 
the  gas,  it  is  drawn  off  into  bottles,  and  corked  in  the  usual 
way.  Or,  instead  ai  being  put  into  ordinary  bottles  (from 
which,  as  soon  as  opened,  the  whole  quantity  of  milk  must 
be  poured  out),  it  may  be  put  into  strong  metal  barrels  or 
(like  that  shewn  at  fig.  3,),  or  jars,  or  bottles,  suppKed 
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^th  a  cock  or  valve^  attached  to  a  pipe  leading  to  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  case,  iar,  or  bottle ;  so  that,  on  opening  the  cock^ 
a  portion  only  of  the  milk  may  be  drawn  off  at  a  time, — the 
pressure  of  the  gas  within  the  barrel,  case,  jar,  or  bottle,  being 
sufficient  to  force  the  milk  out;  and,  for  keeping  milk  or 
cream  a  moderate  time,  it  is  sufficient  to  put  the  milk,  after 
it  has  been  scalded,  into  the  metal  barrels  or  vessels,  and 
then  force  in  the  carbonic  acid  gas  by  an  air-pump  through 
the  cock ;  or  the  milk  or  cream  may  be  charged  with  car- 
i>onic  acid  gas  by  any  other  of  the  various  means  now  well 
known  for  supplying  carbonic  acid  gas  to  liquids.  For  milk 
or  cream,  the  patentee  prefers  using  carbonic  acid  gas  made  by 
the  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  acid :  the  gas  he  washcMi 
in  water  before  it  is  used ;  and  he  scalds  or  boils  the  milk 
before  it  is  prepared. 

Porous  stones,  chalk,  and  plaster,  and  all  articles  made 
therewith,  may  be  preserved  from  decay,  by  first  heating  them 
in  the  drying-chamber  or  house  above  described,  or  in  any 
kind  of  oven  or  kiln,  and  then  steeping  them,  whilst  hot,  in 
tanks  of  hot  tar  or  bitumen  of  any  kind,  or  in  melted  resin^ 
thinned,  if  necessary,  with  either  of  the  antiseptic  oils  and 
materials  above  named  under  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  and  7,  to 
enable  it  to  enter  the  pores.  The  articles  must  be  kept  ia 
the  tanks  until  they  are  saturated  to  the  depth  of  half  aa 
inch  or  more,  and  then  taken  out  and  dried.  When  cold,  the 
surfaces  can  be  rubbed  down,  and,  if  desired,  they  can  be 
painted  any  color. 

The  patentee  claims,  the  preparing  of  the  wood  by  drying, 
or  drying  and  smoking  it,  according  to  the  first  and  second 
.modes  above  described;  also  the  use  of  the  dried  or  heated 
steam,  as  above  described,  for  the  drying  and  preserving  wood, 
com,  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  strips  of  meat  and  animal 
matter  of  all  kinds ;  also  the  preserving  wood  by  saturating 
it  with  either  of  the  antiseptic  materials  above  described, 
under  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  by  either  or  all  of  the 
modes  above  described,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  saturation  ; 
but  he  disclaims  the  use  of  the  antiseptics  Nos.  1,  and  3,  for 
wood,  except  only  when  used  in  combination  with  the  modes 
of  saturation  above  described,  and  then  he  claims  them ;  also, 
as  part  of  his  invention,  the  drying  and  preserving  com  and 
grain,  as  above  described,  and  the  machine  or  apparatus  de-» 
scribed  in  the  drawing  for  drying  com  and  grain  d[  all  kinds; 
also  the  preserving  of  meat  for  food,  and  the  preserving  of  all 
animal  matters,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  manure,  aa 
above  described ;  also  the  preserving  malt  liquor  and  wines 
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in  the  numner  above  described  i  ako  the  preserving  of  milk 
and  ereaoij  by  impregnating  or  charging  it  with  oarbonie  acid 
gas,  and  keqiing  it  in  eloaed  barrels,  cases^  bottles,  jars,  or 
yessds,  as  above  described;  and  lastly,  he  claims  the  preserv- 
ing of  porous  stOBcs^chalky  and  plaster,  and  articles  made 
therewith,  in  the  manner  above  described. — [InreUed  Febru^ 
ary,  1840.] 

To  Miles  Wkiout,  qf  Ashton^under^Lynej,  in  the  county 
qf  Lancaster,  architect,  far  his  invention  of  certain  tm- 
provements  in  the  mfim^acture  of  yeast  or  barm. — [Seale4 
11th  January,  1849.] 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  yeast  or  barm, 
either  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state,  applicable  either  for  baking 
or  brewing  purposes ;  and  consists  m  the  method  of  obtaining 
such  product  bv  the  admixture  of  certain  compounds,  herein- 
after mentioned,  in  the  proportions  and  in  the  manner  below 
stated. 

The  principal  advaAtages  obtained  by  the  application  of 
this  inventicm  are  stated  as  follows : — First,  the  yeast  or  barm^ 
thereby  produced,  possesses  a  much  greater  power  of  fermen- 
tation than  the  kind  hitherto  in  use,  and,  consequently,  oper- 
ates much  quicker  when  combined  with  the  flour.  Secondly, 
the  improved  yeast  or  barm  possesses  a  considerable  tendency 
to  collect  moisture,  which  is  very  desirable;  so  that  bread, 
fermented  by  it,  will  keep  much  longer  than  that  fermented 
by  the  ordinary  yeast  or  barm,  and  the  bread,  instead  of 
being  deteriorated,  will  be  improved  by  keeping.  Thirdly, 
the  yeast  or  barm,  thus  prepared,  will  keep  much  better  than 
that  commonly  used.  And,  r*ourthly,  ale  or  porter,  fermented 
by  the  improved  yeast  or  barm,  will  be  found  to  be  clearer, 
and  to  keep  much  better  than  that  fermented  by  the  ordinary 
bfurniy  and  will  have  the  property  of  sparkling  upon  coming 
into  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  manuihctnring 
yeast  or  barm  according  to  the  following  formula : — Take  of 
yeast  or  barm,  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  ale  or  porter, 
100  pounds  weight ;  of  yeast  or  barm,  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  spirits  (whether  made  by  the  distillation  of  malt 
or  other  grain,  or*  from  sij^r,  or  molasses,  or  any  other  article 
which  will  produce  yeast  or  barm),  also  100  pounds  weight; 
of  malt,  baney,  oats,  and  rye,  ground  into  flour,  each  one 
pound ;  of  spirits  of  wine  four  ounces ;  and  of  water  ten  ounces, 
or  as  near  such  proportions  as  may  be  found  efficient.     The 
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method  of  mixing  the  ingredients  is  as  follows: — First  mix 
together  the  brewer's  and  distiller's  yeast  or  barm^  and  run 
the  mixture  through  a  sieve^  in  order  to  free  it  from  any  sedi- 
ment or  other  impurities.  Then  mix  together  the  spirits  of 
wine  and  the  water,  and  pour  it  on  to  the  grain ;  at  the  same 
time  adding  as  much  of  the  yeast  or  barm  as  will  make  it 
into  a  thin  paste :  when  this  is  well  mixed,  add  it  to  the 
remainder  of  the  yeast  or  barm,  and  stir  it  with  a  wooden 
spatula  until  the  whole  is  well  mixed.  This  forms  the  com- 
pound liquid  yeast  or  barm  for  the  use  of  brewers  or  bakers* 

To  manufacture  the  solid  compound  yeast  or  barm,  strain 
the  above  mixture,  and  take  the  solid  parts,  in  coarse  linen 
bags,  and  place  them  in  the  interior  of  a  perforated  cylinder, 
in  a  common  hydraulic,  screw,  or  other  press :  upon  applying 
pressure,  the  liquid  parts  will  run  off,  and  the  solid  parts 
remaining  will  form  the  solid  compound  yeast  or  barm. 

Instead  of  the  before-mentioned  ordinary  yeast  or  barm,  a 
yeast  or  barm  made  from  the  fermentation  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  materials  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, namely, — any  kind  of  British  or  foreign  fruits  (either 
fresh  or  dried),  or  any  other  material  containing  saccharine 
matter,  or  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  sodium, 
alum,  tartaric  acid,  cream  of  tartar,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a 
variety  of  other  materials  which,  by  fermentation,  will  pro- 
duce yeast  or  barm. 

The  patentee  claims.  First, — ^the  method  of  manufacturing 
yeast  or  barm,  either  solid  or  liquid,  by  the  admixture  of  the 
above  specified  ingredients;  and.  Secondly, — the  application 
or  use  of  an  hydraulic  or  other  press  to  such  manufacture,  in 
order  to  separate  the  solid  from  the  liquid  parts  of  the  said 
yeast  or  barm. — [Inrolled  July,  1849.] 


To  John  Travis  and  John  MoInnes,  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  lard  refiners,  for  improvements  in 
packing  lard. — [Sealed  2l8t  December,  1848.] 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  woven  fabric 
for  containing  lard. 

The  patentees  say  they  have  found  that  fine  and  closely  woven 
calico  or  muslin  is  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  They  prefer 
that  the  package  should  resemble  the  bladder  now  commoiJy 
used  for  holding  lard ;  for  which  purpose,  they  cut  the  fabric 
into  oval-shaped  pieces,  having  a  prolongation  at  one  end,  to 
form  the  neck  or  opening  through  which  the  lard  is  intro- 
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dnoed  when  in  a  fluid  state;  and  they  sew  or  secure  two 
pieces  together  at  the  edges^  and  thus  form  a  perfect  bag  with 
a  luurrow  neck^  ready  to  be  coated  with  cement.  The  cement 
used  for  coating  the  bags  is  a  mixture  of  animal  gelatine  with 
farina  or  starch  paste^  made  of  such  a  degree  of  consistency 
thaty  when  hot,  the  bags  may  be  well  and  easily  worked  in  it* 
When  the  bags  are  well  saturated  with  the  cement,  they  are 
withdrawn,  and  any  superfluous  adhering  cement  is  removed ; 
they  are  then  dipped  into  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt  and  alum,  which  has  the  effect  of  hardening  the  cement 
and  preventing  it  from  softening  and  coming  off  in  the  ope- 
ration of  filling  the  bags ;  and,  after  this  treatment,  the  bags 
are  turned  inside  out :  they  are  then  ready  for  use ;  but,  if 
they  are  not  wanted  for  use  immediately,  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  moist  state  until  wanted.  The  bags  are  fiUed  and  cooled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  bladders. 

Although  caUco  or  muslin  is  stated  to  be  best  adapted  for 
the  above  purpose,  the  patentees  do  not  confine  themselves 
thereto,  as  other  woven  fabrics  will  answer;  they  do  not  con* 
fine  themselves  to  any  form  or  size  of  the  bags  or  packages, 
aldiough  they  prefer  the  bladder  form ;  and  they  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  an  internal  or  external  coating  of  cement, 
or  both,  as  they  have  found  that  it  can  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  they  prefer  to  employ  it.  They  claim  the  application  of 
a  suitable  woven  fabric,  such  as  the  one  described,  when  made 
into  packets  or  bags  for  the  purpose  of  containing  lard. — 
[InroUed  June,  IS49.] 


To  Henry  F.  Baker,  of  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
ckusetts,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Americay  for  a  cer- 
tain new  and  tisejul  improvement  in  steam-boiler  Jumaces, 
[Sealed  22nd  December,  1847.] 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  one  or  more  reverbera- 
tory  chambers  or  auxiliary  fire-places,  having  air  or  oxygen 
ducts,  with  the  usual  fire-place  of  a  steam-boiler ;  the  object 
of  employing  the  reverberatory  chambers  being  for  the  pur- 
pose gI  retaining  and  revolving  the  volatile  products  which 
escape  from  the  burning  fuel,  and  supplying  them  with  a 
suitable  quantity  of  oxygen,  in  order  thereby  to  obtain  a  more 
perfect  combustion  of  such  volatile  products  than  has  been 
effected  in  furnaces  heretofore  constructed. 

In  Plate  III.,  fig.  1,  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  furnace  con- 
structed according  to  this  invention ;  and  fig.  2,  is  a  horizontal 
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■ecticm,  taken  imHiediately  below  the  bottom  of  tbe  boilef* 
u,  it  the  boiler;  i,  is  a  horiz<^tal  fir^-gratie ;  and  ^,  is  a  wi^-^ 
tical  fire-gntte^  placed  apcm  the  back  end  of  the  grate  t,  and 
exten&ng  up  to,  or  nearly  up  to,  the  bottom  of  the  boileir,  to 
prevent  the  foel  from  fklUng  into  the  first  reverboratory 
chibsiber.  d,  tj  fy  g^  are  reverberatory  chambers  for  the  re« 
tentioB  and  burning  of  the  gases  and  such*  other  volatile  pr^ 
dnets  <rf  eombnstion  as  escape  from  the  nam  &e-plaoe :  th« 
bottom  smrfaee  of  each  ehambet  has  an  inverted  parabolic  or 
cwed  shape  in  its  longitudinal  and  vertieid  sectitm,  an  shewn 
at  fig.  1 ;  the  said  sh^)e  being  for  the  purpose  of  deflecting 
the  gases  or  volatile  products  upwards  against  the  boikr,  and 
giving  to  them  anevolving  motion.  Between  any  two  of  th^ 
reverberatory  chambers  (to  which  it  may  be  deawaUe  to  ftpply 
it)  is  placed  an  air  distributor  or  shallow  box  A,or  i»  of  pbte^ 
iron  or  other  suitable  material ;  the  top  plate  oi  the  said  box 
is  shaped  to  correspond  with  the  curve  of  the  bottom  of  the 
diamber  e,  or  g^  immediately  in  rear  of  it,  and  is  pierced  vnth 
numerous  smdl  holes  through  which  air  or  oxygen  is  lo  be 
admitted  into  the  chamber ;  and  the  box  receives  a  supply  of 
mr  through  the  passage  /,  which  extends  through  the  brick- 
work in  any  suitable  direction  into  the  atmosphere.  An 
inclined  partition  ky  is  fixed  between  the  vertical  grate  e,  and 
the  box  hy  for  the  purpose  of  ireceiving  the  main  body  of  smokt 
and  volatile  products  from  the  fire-place  and  deflecting  thens 
upwards  against  the  boiler,  and  thereby  causing  them  to  sweep 
downwards  and  along  the  curved  surface  of  the  first  chamber  d. 
In  the  bottom  of  each  reverberatory  chamber  there  is  a  grate  /, 
through  which  the  fine  dust  and  cinders  or  ashes,  which  are 
not  destroyed  by  the  heat  generated  in  the  chamber,  fall  into 
a  receptacle  m,  that  extends  beneath  all  the  chambers  d,  «,/,^, 
and  is  closed  at  both  ends  to  prevent  the  admission  of  too 
large  a  quantity  of  air  into  the  chambers.  From  the  last 
chamber  g^  a  flue  is  carried  round  the  hind  end  of  the  boiler, 
and  from  thence  to  the  chimney.  Between  the  rear  and  front 
parts  of  any  two  chsunbers  (to  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
apply  it)  may  be  placed  what  the  patentee  terms  a  separator 
of  the  volatile  products :  it  consists  of  two  plates  n,  and  o> 
forming  together  a  throat  or  passage  for  the  volatile  products 
to  rush  through— an^  number  of  holes  may  be  mads  in  the 
plate  n,  through  which  the  smoke  and  unconsumed  volatile 
products  will  rush  in  so  many  streams ;  and  the  plate  n^  may 
or  may  not  extend  up  to  the  boiler. 

As  the  smoke,  gases,  or  other  volatile  products,  pass  from 
the  fire-place  into  the  revei*beratory  chamber  d,  they  are 
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Three  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  gutta-percha  of  commerce 
are  put  into  a  pot  with  nine  parts  of  crude  resin  spirit  (ob- 
tained by  the  destructiye  distillation  of  common  resin),  and 
subjected  to  a  heat  of  from  120^  to  140°  Fahr., — the  mixture 
being  stirred  occasionally,  until  the  gutta-percha  is  dissolyed. 
The  yarnish,  thus  proauced,  is  suitable  for  coating  eoarse 
fabrics,  such  as  tarpaulings,  rick-cloths,  &c. ;  but,  to  obtain 
a  varnish  suitable  for  fine  articles,  the  patentee  substitutes  for 
the  crude  resin  spirit,  aboye  mentioned,  a  rectified  resin  spirit, 
obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  steam  through  the  crude 
resin  spirit,  until  the  condensed  product,  which  comes  over^ 
attains  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0*870;  at  which  point  the 

Erocess  of  distillation  must  be  stopped,  as  all  products  of  a 
igher  specific  gravity  will  be  injurious  to  the  quality  erf'  the 
spirit. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  manufacturings 
a  colorless  varnish  from  resin  spirit  and  gum  damar,  or  from 
resin  spirit  and  gum  mastic. 

The  patentee  mixes  resin  spirit,  which  has  been  rectified 
by  steam  in  the  manner  above  described,  with  from  one-tenth 
to  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  not  less  than 
1*700  sp.  gr.,  and  thoroughly  agitates  the  mixture;  then  he 
rectifies  the  spirit  again  by  a  current  of  steam,  when  the  spirit 
comes  over  in  a  colorless  state ;  after  which,  he  dissolves  the 
gum  damar  or  gum  mastic  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of 
this  purified  rectified  spirit,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat. 
An  inferior  varnish  may  be  obtained  by  using  resin  spirit 
which  has  undergone  only  one  process  of  rectification  and 
faa3  not  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  patentee  states  that,  although  he  has  given  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  best  proportions  in  which  gutta-percha, 
gum  damar,  and  gum  mastic,  may  be  combined  with  resin 
spirit,  yet  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  precise  propor- 
tions ;  because  varnishes  may  be  formed  by  combining  these 
substances  with  any  portion  of  spirit  in  which  they  are  re* 
spectively  soluble.  He  makes  no  claim  to  either  of  the  pro* 
cesses  of  rectification  and  purification  of  the  resin  spirit  above 
described.  But  he  claims.  Firstly, — ^the  manufacture  of  the 
new  varnish  compounded  of  gutta-percha  and  resin  spirit 
(crude,  rectified,  or  purified),  as  above  described.  Secondly, — 
the  manufacture  of  the  new  varnishes  compounded  of  gum 
damar  and  resin  spirit,  or  of  gum  mastic  and  resin  spirit, 
whether  such  spirit  is  rectified  and  decolorized,  or  rectified 
only.— [InroUed  July,  1849.] 


[    89    ] 

ToChables  Low,  of  Roseberry-place,  Dalston,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  Gent,,  for  improvements  in  smelting  copper 
ore.— [Sealed  28th  December,  1848.] 

This  invention  consists  in  the  introduction  of  atmospheric  air 
into  the  furnaces  used  for  smelting  copper  ore,  in  such  manner 
that  currents  of  air  may  be  introduced  above  the  melted  metal 
and  yet  below  the  flame  and  heated  products  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace. 

In  the  ordinary  furnaces  openings  are  left  at  the  top  for  the 
purpose  of  occasionally  admitting  air,  and  there  are  other 
openings  for  charging  the  famace.  Now,  this  invention  con- 
sists in  constructing  furnaces  for  smelting  copper  ore  with 
apertures  so  situated  as  to  allow  currents  of  air  to  pass  over 
the  surface  of  the  melted  metal  and  under  the  flame  or  heated 
products  at  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace ;  and  which  air,  so 
admitted  in  currents,  becoming  decomposed  and  parting  with 
its  oxygen,  assists  in  the  separation  of  the  metal  from  the  ore. 
For  this  purpose,  the  patentee  constructs  the  furnaces,  when 
of  the  reverberatory  kind,  with  several  apertures  or  orifices  in 
the  bridge  and  at  other  parts  of  the  furnace  near  the  bridge. — 
[/itro/fee/ytme,  1849.] 


To  Charles  Henry  Paris,  of  Paris,  in  the  Republic  of 
Prance,  manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  preventing  the 
oxidation  of  iron, — being  a  communication. — [Sealed  23rd 
January,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  certain  means  of  coating  articles 
made  of  wrought-irou  with  glass  or  vitreous  matter,  in  order 
to  protect  the  same  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and 
other  fluids  and  matters  which  would  cause  the  iron  to  oxidize. 
The  articles  made  of  sheet  or  wrought-iron,  whether  in  the 
form  of  vessels,  trays,  pipes,  or  otherwise,  are  first  cleansed 
(which  is  preferred  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  dilute  acid) 
and  dried ;  after  which,  a  coating  of  gum-arabic,  dissolved  in 
water,  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  surface  of  the  articles ; 
and  then,  the  glass  or  vitreous  matter,  which  has  been  reduced 
to  a  finely  pulverized  state,  is  sifted  over  the  surface.  The 
articles  are  now  introduced  into  an  oven  or  retort,  heated  to 
fron^212°'to  300^  Fahr.;  when  dry,  they  are  removed  into 
another  retort,  and  kept  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat,  until  the 
glass  or  vitreous  matter  melts  on  the  surface  (which  may  be 
ascertained  by  looking  through  a  hole  in  the  cover  of  the 
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retort  or  oveu);  and  then  the  articles  are  removed  into  a 
closed  chamberj^  or  Covered  with  a  auitable  cover^  to  exclude 
the  air^  until  they  have  become  cool.  If  the  coating^  thus 
obtained  is  found  to  be  imperfect^  a  second  coating  of  glass 
or  vitreous  matter  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first. 

The  glass  or  vitreous  mixture  prefi^rred  by  the  patentee  is 
composed  of  180  parts,  of  powdered  fiint  glass,  20^  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  12  parts  of  boracic  acid,  wUeh  ai^ 
melted  together  in  a  gtass-maker's  emoible ;  the  mixture  is 
rraioved  from  the  crucible,  and,  when  cool,  is  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  which  is  passed  through  a  sieve  having  about  six^ 
meshes  to  the  inch ;  and  it  is  then  ready  to  be  used  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned.  The  patentee  says  it  is  important 
that  the  glass  or  vitreous  mixture  should  be  free  from  foreign 
matter :  for  this  reason  he  employs  hardened  steel  stampers 
for  crushing  the  vitreous  matter  into  powder;  and,  before  em-* 
ploying  the  erucible,  he  eoats  the  inner  surface  thereof  with 
glass,  by  applying  gum-water,  dusting  on  the  powdered  glassy 
drying  the  same,  and.  then  gradually  applying  the  heat  which 
fuses  the  glass. 

If  it  be  desired  that  the  surface  of  the  iron  should  have 
colored  glass  or  vitreous  matter  applied  thereto,  the  patentee 
first  coats  it  with  the  glass  or  vitreous  matter  above  described, 
and  then  he  applies  a  coating  of  colored  glass  to  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  surface,  as  may  be  desired. 

The  patentee  states  that  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
details  above  given,  so  long  as  articles  of  iron  are  coated  with 
a  glass  or  vitreous  matter  by  the  means  above  described.  He 
claims  the  cleansing  of  the  iron,  and  applying  dry  products  of 
glass  on  to  the  adhesive  matter  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  iron, 
and  then  drying  and  firing  the  glass,  as  above  described ;  also 
the  application  of  carbonate  of  soda  when  applying  glass  to 
the  sur&ee  of  wrought  iron. — llnroUed  July,  1849.] 


To  William  Betts,  qf  No.  7,  Sndihfield  Bars,  in  the  City 
of  London,  distiller,  for  a  new  mamifactwre  qf  capsules, 
and  of  a  material  to  be  employed  therein  and  for  o^er 
purposes. — [Sealed  13th  January,  1849.] 

Th£  capsules  referred  to  in  the  title  of  this  specification  an 
those  metal  covers  which  are  applied  over  the  mouths  of  hot 
ties,  jars,  and  other  vessels,  and  which  have  been  heretofor 
made  of  tin.    The  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  capsule 
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oonaista  in  forming  them  of  a  new  material  (applicable  to  other 
pnrpoaea),  made  by  combining  lead  with  tin,  by  covering  the 
lead  with  the  tin  on  one  or  both  surfaces  and  reducing  the 
two  metals  in  their  compound  state  into  sheets  or  leaves  of 
the  desired  thickness. 

The  patentee  casts  the  lead  into  ingots  from  4  to  5  inches 
wide^  }  of  an  inch  thick,  and  30  inches  long,  with  a  few  inches 
at  one  end  of  each  ingot  gradually  reduced  in  thickness  in  the 
manner  of  a  wedge ;  and  he  casts  the  tin  either  into  ingots  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  lead  ingots,  or  into  long  strips, 
of  nearly  the  same  width  as  the  lead  ingots,  between  ^  and 
•Mh  of  an  inch  thick  and  several  feet  in  length.  The  lead 
ingots  are  reduced  by  flatting  rollers  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  the  tin  ingots  are  reduced  by  the  same  means  to 
Ath  of  the  thickness  of  the  lead.  Now,  in  case  it  is  in- 
tended to  cover  both  sides  of  the  lead  with  tin,  a  long  strip  of 
,the  tin  is  laid  on  a  smooth  table ;  a  shorter  strip  of  the  lead 
is  laid  evenly  upon  the  extended  tin,  with  one  end  of  the  strip 
of  lead  conforming  with  one  end  of  the  strip  of  tin ;  the  tin 
is  folded  back  over  the  other  end  of  the  lead  (being  that  end 
which  still  retains  somewhat  of  the  wedge  form),  so  as  to 
apply  itself  to  both  surfaces  of  the  latter ;  then  the  strip  of 
folded  tin  is  cut  off,  to  correspond  with  the  length  of  the  strip 
of  lead ;  after  which  the  tin  is  rubbed  with  a  wooden  rubber, 
to  take  out  all  the  wrinkles  and  bring  it  very  evenly  into 
superficial  contact  with  the  lead  and  with  the  edges  of  the 
tin  corresponding  with  the  edges  of  the  lead.  The  lead  and 
tin  are  now  combined  together,  by  being  passed  between  a 
pair  of  flatting  rollers  (the  folded  end  of  the  tin  being  first 
introduced  between  the  rollers) ;  and  the  combined  metal  is 
reduced  to  the  required  thickness  for  making  capsules  or 
other  articles  by  the  action  of  other  pairs  of  flatting  rollers, 
placed  closer  together. 

When  the  Qombined  metal  is  to  be  reduced  into  thin  leaves 
or  foil,  the  patentee  takes  a  long  strip  of  it  and  folds  it  several 
times  upon  itself  until  he  obtains  a  packet  consisting  of  from 
two  to  three  dozen  layers  of  the  length  which  each  sheet  of 
foil  is  desired  to  be ;  and  then  he  passes  and  re-passes  such 
packet  between  flatting-rollers,  with  the  lengthway  of  the 
packet  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rollers.  The  leaves,  after 
having  been  brought  to  a  very  thin  state  by  rolling,  may  be 
still  further  reduced  by  hammering  on  a  flat  table,  in  the 
same  manner  as  tin-foil  is  treated. 

The  new  material,  when  made  into  leaves  of  moderate 
thinness,  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes,  in  addition 
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to  those  for  which  tin-foil  has  been  commonlv  used;  thin 
leaves  thereof  may  be  embossed  with  ornamental  patterns  by 
passing  between  a  pair  of  rollers  (one  being  an  engraved  roller 
jand  the  other  a  roller  of  paper  or  other  substance  which  wiB 
become  sufficiently  impressed  with  a  counterpart  of  the  pat^ 
tern  by  the  pressure  against  the  engraved  roller);  and  such 
leaves  may  be  printed  upon  with  black  or  colored  ink^  in  the 
manner  of  ordinary  or  ornamental  letter-press  printing.  T» 
preserve  the  brightness  of  the  thin  leaves,  the  same  may  be 
varnished  over  with  any  suitable  transparent  varnish  which 
will  resist  damp,  such  as  is  sometimes  applied  over  gilding, 
paper-hangings,  &;c.,  or  varnish  colored  with  light  and  tran9^ 
parent  color  may  be  used.  Leaves  of  the  new  material,  or- 
namented as  aforesaid,  may  be  used  in  the  manner  of  paper- 
-hangings,  for  covering  the  walls  of  apartments  or  for  omft^ 
menting  particular  parts  of  such  walls.  The  new  material 
may  also  be  used  for  those  purposes  to  which  thin  sheet-lead, 
tinned  iron,,sheet-zinc,  and  sheet-tin  have  been  hitherto  ap- 
plied. 

Instead  of  the  tin  covering  both  sides  of  the  lead,  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  many  purposes  to  have  the  tin  on  one  side 
only,  as  when  the  new  material  is  to  be  used  in  place  of 
tin-foil  for  lining  dressing-cases,  and  for  other  purposes  re* 
.quiring  the  leaves  to  be  glued,  pasted,  or  otherwise  stuck 
upon  any  surface  ^hich  is  to  be  covered  by  the  leaves. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly, — ^the  manufacture  of  the  new 
material,  l^d  combined  with  tin  on  one  or  both  of  its  surfaces, 
by  rolling  or  other  mechanical  pressure,  as  above  described. 
Secondly, — the  manufacture  of  capsules  of  the  new  material 
of  lead  and  tin  combined  by  mechanical  pressure,  as  above 
described.— [TnroOed  July,  1849.] 


Acimttfic  Botittti^ 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SIGNET 
AND  PRIVY  SEAL  OFFICES, 

IN  RELATION  TO  PATENT  LAW  REFORM, 

At  the  early  part  of  the  year  we  stated  that  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  by  government  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  patents  for  inventions ;  we  are  now  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  substance  of  the  Report  which  has  beett 
presented  to  both  houses  of  parliament.  This  committee  waa 
nominally  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  con- 
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Beeted  with  the  office  of  the  elerks  of  the  Signet  and  of  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal;  but,  as  it  was  found  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  business  of  these  offices  consisted  in  passing  patents 
for  invention  forward  one  stage,  the  question  of  the  utility  of 
this  proceeding  was  naturally  raised ;  and  therefrom  resulted 
the  examination  of  parties  more  or  less  familiar  with,  or  officially 
engaged  in,  the  granting  of  patents  for  inventions.  The  whole 
of  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  is  marvellously 
confirmatory  of  the  badness  of  the  present  system  of  granting 
patents,  and  wiU,  we  hope,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  straightfor- 
ward Beport  now  before  us,  have  its  proper  weight  with  the 
l^slatnre.  We  would  not,  however,  have  inventors  trust 
too  much  to  this  exhibition  of  sympathy  on  their  behalf;  for 
the  cause  of  patent  law  reform  was,  apparently,  further  ad- 
vanced in  1833,  when  Mr.  Godson^s  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  owing  to  the  general  apathy  of 
inventors,  the  subject  has  been  allowed  to  slumber  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  sixteen  years.  It  is  not  the  mere  exposure  of 
the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  retaining  the  present  mode 
of  granting  patents,  which  will  ensure  the  adoption  of  re* 
formatory  measures,  but  it  is  the  publication  of  honest  ap- 
peals to  justice  and  common  sense,  supported  by  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  patentees  and  inventors,  that  will  be  required 
to  carry  forward  the  cause  of  patent  law  reform.  We  have 
done  our  part  in  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  system ;  and,  in 
our  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  inventors,  have,  as  many  of  our 
friends  consider,  lost  sight  of  our  private  interests ;  we  are, 
however,  well  content  to  risk  some  little  for  the  establishment 
of  a  great  principle  of  justice ;  and  we  would  now  call  upon 
inventors  generally  to  do  their  part.  The  probability  that  an 
alteration  in  the  granting  of  patents  may  sweep  away  the 
barriers  which  at  present  render  it  necessary  for  an  inventor 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  qualified  agent,  before  he  can  pro- 
cure a  patent,  is  not  enough  to  deter  us  from  prosecuting  the 
great  object  which  we  have,  for  a  long  series  of  years^  pursued ; 
but  it  is  the  apathy  of  manufacturers,  whom  the  subject  of  pa- 
tent protection  most  intimately  concerns,  that  hangs  like  a  clog 
upon  our  exertions.  A  series  of  meetings,  recently  convened 
by  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  movement  of  patent  reform,  has  ended  for  the  present 
(from  want  of  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  members)  in  the 
imbecile  attempt  at  getting  answers  to  a  long  string  of  com- 
plex questions,  many  of  which  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
answered  by  even  the  most  generous  burst  of  patriotic  ardour, 
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if  an^  pwrty  could  be  found  equal  to  the  doty :  tim  are  very 
like  in  character  to  the  queriea  with  which  a  child  will  ba^ 
qaently  puzzle  a  theologian,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  the  eom- 
mon  sense  of  the  council  who  put  them  forth.  The  cause 
has,  however,  received  some  eflBcient  aid  from  some  of  the 
provincial  papers,  and  will,  we  hope,  ere  long,  be  stiU  more 
prominently  brought  before  the  public  by  means  of  the  press. 
In  the  meantime  we  shall  look  with  some  interest  for  the 
effect  on  the  government  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  oa 
the  Signet  and  Privy  Seal  Offices  ;  and  if,  as  is  too  fre* 
quently  the  case,  the  Report  should  produce  no  speedy  re- 
sults, we  trust  that  inventors  will  not  overlook  so  important 
a  point  d^appui  for  the  overthrow  of  the  present  costly  and 
inefficient  system  of  granting  patents.  The  Report,  so  hr 
as  it  touches  upon  matters  interesting  to  inventors,  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

"After  considering  the  evidence,  we  have  come  to  the  condusioD 
that  the  number  of  successive  stages  through  which  a  patent  for 
a^  new  invention  must  pass,  before  its  final  completion,  is  pro- 
dacdve  of  great  trouble,  delay,  and  expense  to  the  party  seeking^ 
the  grant,  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  fullest  opportunity  should,  no  doubt,  be  afforded  to  all 
persons  whose  interests  may  be  effected  by  the  grant  of  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  to  manufacture  some  particular  article,  to  shew 
that  good  grounds  exist  why  the  privilege  should  not  be  granted 
to  the  party  applying  for  a  patent. 

The  object  of  granting  a  patent  for  an  invention  is,  not  merely 
to  secure  to  an  inventor  the  fair  reward  of  his  labour  and  inge- 
nuity, but  also  to  benefit  the  public  by  encouraging  such  inven- 
tions ;  and  it  is  essential  that  the  Crown  should  have  some  tri- 
bunal to  refer  to  for  advice  before  making  such  grants. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  it  has  not  appeared  to  us  that  any 
better  course  can  be  devised  than  a  reference  to  the  Attorney  or 
Solicitor-General,  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  drcumstances 
set  forth  in  the  petition,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Crown. 

The  inquiry  would  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  involve  con- 
siderations rather  of  a  legal  than  of  a  scientific  nature.  But, 
should  questions  arise,  on  an  opposed  petition,  where  a  more 
than  ordinary  familiarity  with  scientific  subjects  might  seem  re- 
quisite for  the  due  comprehension  of  the  matter  under  investiga- 
tion, the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General  would  always  have  the 
power,  which  they  now  possess  and  exercise,  of  calling  in  some 
man  of  practical  science,  unconnected  with  the  parties  before 
him,  and  unprejudiced  in  the  matter  in  dispute,  to  aid  him  in 
coming  to  a  just  decision. 

We  think,  however,  that  ample  opportunity  having  been  given 
for  making  oppositicm  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  no  ade« 
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Id  the  case  of  patents  for  inventiona,  the  coufiaing  the  oppo- 
Bition  before  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  to  one  stage  only, 
will  probably  render  necessary  a  more  rigid  investigation  at  thai 
stage  than  is  required  under  the  present  system,  and  will  throw 
increased  responsibility  upon  the  reports  of  those  officers.  We 
consider  that,  under  these  circumstances^  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor-General would  have  a  fair  claim  to  a  higher  fee  for  the  siii^le 
hearing  and  report  than  is  allowed  to  them  at  present.  We 
recommend,  therefore,  that  one  fee  of  ten  guineas  should  be 
allowed  to  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General  for  the  hearing  and 
report  together  (including  the  fees  to  their  clerks),  instMd  of 
the  separate  fees  they  now  receive,  amounting  to  iB3.  5s,  for 
the  hearing,  and  £4,  4s,  for  the  report. 

We  further  recommend  that,  in  lieu  of  requiring  aucceesive 
payments  of  fees  and  stamp  duties  at  the  several  pubtic  offices,  a 
stamp  should  be  affij[ed  to  the  Queen's  Bill  in  the  department  in 
which  it  is  prepared. 

In  the  case  of  patents  of  appointment  to  office,  the  amonnt  of 
this  stamp  might  be  a  small  per  centage  on  the  salary  of  the 
office. 

In  the  case  of  patents  for  inventions,  we  would  recommend  a 
stamp  of  uniform  value,  without  reference  to  the  number  of  namea 
included  in  the  grant.  Should  it  be  determined  to  extend  the 
power  of  granting  patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Irelaind  and  Scotland,  we  are  disposed  to  recommend 
that,  for  a  patent  extending  over  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Chan* 
nel  Islands,  and  the  Colonies,  a  stamp  of  fifty  pounds  should  be 
required. 

But,  if  it  should  be  thought  inexpedient  to  debar  inventera 
from  taking  out  patents  for  England  alone,  in  that  case  we  re- 
commend  that  a  stamp  of  thirty  pounds  should  be  imposed  on 
patents  for  England,  with  the  Channel  Islands  and  Colonieai 
with  an  addition  of  twenty  pounds  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or 
of  ten  pounds  for  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  separately. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
afford  satisfection  to  patentees,  and  would,  at  the  same  time, 
compensate  the  revenue  for  the  loss  which  it  would  sustain  by 
the  adoption  of  the  course  we  have  recommended. 

We  do  not  feel  ourselves  authorised  to  make  any  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

We  have,  however,  had  our  attention  called  to  the  subject  of 
the  specifications,  and  their  mode  of  enrolment,  which  is  intended 
to  be  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  party  applying  to  take  out  a 
patent  for  an  invention,  to  ascertain  what  patents,  in  relation  to 
the  same  object,  have  been  previously  taken  out ;  otherwise,  after 
he  has  incurred  considerable  expense  in  perfecting  his  invention, 
and  obtaining  a  grant,  some  previous  patent  may  be  discovered 
which  may  vitiate  his  patent  by  destroying  its  originality. 
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For  thisy  and  other  reasons,  it  wodd  seem  very  desirable  that 
specifioations  should  be  made  more  available  to  the  public  than 
they  are  at  present. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  specifications  haTe  been  hitherto 
enrolled  in  three  different  offices,  searches  in  all  of  which  must 
frequently  be  made  before  a  party,  seeking  to  obtain  a  patent  for 
a  new  inyention,  can  satisfy  himself  that  no  similar  patent  has  at 
any  time  previonsly  been  granted ;  and,  from  the  absence  of 
indexes  or  proper  classification,  these  searches  must  always  be 
attended  with  great  uncertainty,  and  often  with  great  expense. 

The  difficulties  of  such  a  search  are  enhanced  by  the  specifica- 
tions being  copied  on  rolls  in  an  engrossing  hand. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  these  specifications  should  be  entered, 
in  a  book-fora^  in  a  common  hand ;  and  that  proper  indexes 
should  be  made  of  them.  They  would  then  become  very  valuable 
references  for  the  public. 

Anodier  point  to  which  we  hare  had  our  attention  very  much 
directed  is  the  necessity  of  a  patent  going  through  three  distinct 
and  separate  processes,  in  order  to  be  made  available  for  the 
three  kingdoms. 

By  the  24th  article  of  the  Act  for  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  5  and  6  Anne,  c.  8,  it  is  enacted, 
'  That  a  seal  in  Scotland,  after  the  Union,  be  always  kept  and 
made  use  of  in  all  things  relating  to  private  rights  or  grants, 
which  have  usually  passed  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  and  which 
only  concerns  offices,  grants,  commissions,  and  private  rights 
within  that  kingdom.' 

By  article  8,  sec.  3,  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  39  and 
40  Geo.  III.,  c.  67,  it  is  enacted,  <  That  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland 
mt^i  if  His  Majesty  shall  so  think  fit,  after  the  Union,  be  used 
in  like  manner  as  before  the  Union,  except  where  it  is  otherwise 
provided  by  the  foregoing  lUrticles,  within  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  oQled  Ireland.' 

These  enactments  preclude  the  Lord  Chancellor,  though  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  granting  a  patent  which  can  extend  to  Scotland  or 
Ireland. 

An  inventor,  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  to  himself  the  full 
benefit  of  his  invention,  must,  in  many  cases,  take  out  a  patent 
under  each  of  the  three  Great  Seals  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland ;  thereby,  in  addition  to  the  increased  trouble  and  delay, 
Tery  considerably  raising  the  expenses  of  bis  patent. 

The  fees  and  other  charges  incurred  in  taking  out  a  patent  for 
England,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  colonies,  amount,  on  an 
average,  to  about  ;£ 1 50.    .But,  in  order  to  secure  a  patent  for 
the  three  kingdoms,  a  patentee  must  incur  an  expenditure  of 
probably  three  times  that  amount. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

It  appears  that  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  Union, 
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patents  extending  oyer  the  three  kingdoms  were  sometimes  passed 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  alone;  and  we  see  no  real 
practical  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  permitting  such 
a  coarse  to  be  pursued  at  the  present  time. 

We  would  suggest  that  all  patents  for  new  inventions  might  be 
granted^  as  of  course,  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  that  the  proceedings  for  obtaining  a  patent 
should  take  place  in  this  kingdom  only.  The  specification,  in 
that  case,  should  be  required  to  be  enrolled  in  each  of  the  three 
capitals. 

The  proceedings  for  a  patent,  whether  in  England,  in  Scotland, 
or  in  Ireland,  must  originate  by  petition  to  the  Crown ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  Scotch  and  Irish  inventors  almost  invariably 
take  out  patents  in  England,  if  not  previously  to,  at  all  events 
immediately  after,  taking  out  their  Scotch  or  Irish  patent.  The 
advantage,  therefore,  that  would  arise  from  the  coarse  recom- 
mended, in  the  saving  of  fees  and  other  charges,  and  of  time  and 
trouble,  would  be  at  least  as  great  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  pa- 
tentee as  to  the  English. 

Cases,  however,  may  occur  in  which  it  might  be  advisable  to 
have  the  opinion  of  the  Crown  lawyers  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland 
previously  to  Her  Majesty  being  advised  to  grant  her  letters 
patent. 

We  would  therefore  suggest  that,  if  it  should  be  determined  to 
give  the  power  of  granting  patents  under  the  single  Great  Seal 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  would  have  effect  in  the  three 
kingdoms  equally,  a  discretionary  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  enabling  him,  should  he  see  fit  so  to  do,  to 
refer  the  petition  to  either  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General  for 
England,  die  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  or  the  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland. 

If  the  views  which  we  have  formed  with  regard  to  the  abolition 
of  patents  in  some  cases,""  and  the  simplification  in  all  of  the  pro- 
cess of  passing  them,  shall  be  approved  of,  the  retention  of  the 
Signet  Office,  as  a  distant  branch  of  the  department  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  will  become  unnecessary. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Signet  Office  be  abolished, 
and  whatever  business  may  remain  to  be  transacted  connected 
with  the  Signet  be  transferred  to  the  Home  Office,  together  with 
such  of  the  records,  &c.,  now  deposited  in  the  Signet  Office,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  official  reference.  The  re- 
mainder might  be  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  or  to  the  State  Paper  Office. 

The  amount  of  business  thus  transferred  to  the  Home  Office 
could  not  be  very  considerable. 

It  would  still  be  necessary  to  retain  an  establishment  for  the 
office  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  though  the  duties  of  that  office 

•  This  docs  not  refer  to  Patents  for  Inventions     [Ed.  Lond.  Jour.] 
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voold  be  mach  rediiced«  and  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  more 
4]un  one  clerk. 

•  •••••• 

We  think  it  desirable  to  refer  to  the  Act  of  1  Vic,  e.  73,  by 
which  the  Queen  is  enabled  to  confer  certain  powers  and  immn- 
nitiee  on  trading  or  other  Companies  by  means  of  letters  patent. 

The  operation  of  that  Act  will  not  be  in  way  affected  by  the 
changes  proposed  in  this  Report,  which  haye  reference  only  to 
the  mode  of  passing  letten  patent. 

In  condudin^  our  Report,  we  beg  leaye  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  interests  of  mdinduals  who  may  be  affected  by  our  recommen- 
dations and  suggestions  may  be  duly  considered,  and  that  com- 
pensation may  be  awarded  to  those  whose  tenure  of  office  giyes 
them  a  title  to  daim  it." 

HINTO. 

O.  COBNEWALL  LBWT8. 

H.  KICH. 


NBW  VETHOB   07  LATINO  DOWN   BAILS   ON   BAILWAT8. 
■T  M.   W.   B.  ADAM. 

[TniMlatod  for  X\m  London  Journal  of  ArU  and  SdoneM.] 

The  gradual  increase  which  has  been  made  in  the  weight  of 
locomotiye  engines  eyer  since  their  introduction,  has,  from  the 
proportionate  increase  of  wear  and  tear  of  the  rails,  as  at  present 
laid  down,  suggested  the  idea  of  modifying,  to  a  great  extent, 
their  construction.  Of  the  many  plans  which  haye  been  pro- 
posed for  that  purpose,  the  one  described  in  the  present  paper 
seems  particularly  to  merit  the  attention  of  companies  and  en- 
^een. 

The  nmple  friction  of  the  axles  of  railway-carriages,  or  the 
effort  necessary  for  moying  them  from  one  line  to  another,  does 
not  exceed  4  lbs.  per  ton ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is  found  to  amount 
to  from  8  to  24,  and  eyen  to  30  lbs. ;  so  that  there  is  a  loss  of 
firom  4  to  26  lbs.,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  friction  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  the  rails ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  that 
of  the  vis  viva^  resulting  from  the  defectiye  arrangement  of  the 
points  of  junction  of  the  rails  (from  their  flexion  and  other  gene- 
nJ  defects  of  construction),  without  taking  into  account  the  great 
speed  at  which  these  heayy  bodies  trayel;  in  consequence  of 
which,  when  a  railway  has  once  received  injury,  it  increases,  in 
geometrical  proportion,  by  reason  of  the  jumps  which  the  wheels 
make  in  passing  oyer  inequalities.  In  all  railways,  constructed 
with  the  ordinary  sleepers,  there  is  great  loss  of  power  arising 
from  the  unequal  resistance  of  the  yarious  parts.  Practical  ex- 
periments haye  shewn  that  the  flexion  of  a  rail,  under  a  giyen 
weight,  is  four  times  greater  oyer  the  crosa-sleepers  than  oyer 
the  longitudinal  sleepers, — ^which  tends  greatiy  to  increase  the 
jumping  moyement,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  yehicle  to  run  well 
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horicontally  upon  a  line,  the  elMticity  of  which  ia  oontiniuilly 
Tarying.  A  comparatively  slight  rail,  with  well-constmcted  joint% 
is  much  preferable  to  a  heavier  rail,  the  joints  of  which  are 
badly  adjusted  and  slight :  for  this  reason  tiie  light  rail  of  Bru- 
nei's broad  gauge,  which  is  laid  down  on  longitudinal  woodm 
sleepers  is,  and  always  will  be^  mechanioally  speaking^  pFefenMt 
to  the  blocks  and  crosa-rieepers  of  the  narrow  gauge. 

A  defeetiTe  arrangement  of  the  foundations  of  railways  haa 
also  great  influence  upon  their  deterioration.  The  sleepers  are 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  dose  together,  or  they  are  not  sufficiently 
hroad,  which  renders  them  liable  to  sink  into  the  ballaat,  and 
necessitates  the  frequent  taking  up  of  the  rails.  Add  to  tlua 
the  quick  decay  of  the  wooden  sleepers  (no  efficacious  remedy 
for  which  has  yet  been  discovered)  and  We  have  the  whole  of  the 
objections  which  may  be  raised  against  the  system  in  use.  No 
surprise  can,  therefore,  be  felt  that  Stephenson,  who  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  evil,  should  have  declued, 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  if  the  weight  and  speed  of 
the  vehicles  continued  to  be  increased,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  up  all  the  lines  of  railway,  and  lay  down  fresh  ones." 

There  are  two  methods  of  lessening  or  entirely  obviating  the 
evils  in  question^  riz,,  the  adoption  Df  lighter  engines^  or  another 
Inode  of  laying  down  the  rails.  Reasoning  on  the  principle  of 
the  broad  gauge>  it  is  certain  that  a  large  locomotive  is  more 
advantageous  than  a  small  one,  provided  it  has  always  a  foil 
load,  or  an  amount  of  work  to  perform  equal  to  its  power.  It 
would  appear^  therefore^  that  the  former  would  better  answer 
the  desired  end,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  provided  its 
weight  and  speed  did  not  exceed  what  Stephenson  calls — ^the  eco- 
nomic charge,  which  the  way  is  capable  of  supporting.  A% 
however,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  provide  the  lai^e  locomo- 
tives with  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  their  power,  this  profXMi- 
tion  requires  to  be  modified ;  and  light  engines  may  often  be 
found  advantageous  for  traffic,  whilst  their  deteriorating  influmoe 
upon  the  way  evidently  amounts  to  next  to  nothing  compared  to 
that  of  the  first  dass.  As  regards  the  advantage,  in  a  commer- 
dal  point  of  view,  the  speed  of  the  engine  may  be  increased  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  lightness, — ^reserving  engines  of  ^;reat 
wdght  exdusivdy  for  luggage  and  other  trains  not  requiring 
to  travel  at  great  speed.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  light  en- 
gines are,  however,  well  known, — ^we  will  therefore  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  improvements  in  the  permanent  way. 

In  the  construction  of  those  lines  in  which  detached  skepers 
or  blocks  are  used,  they  require  to  be  long  and  heary,  in  order 
to  resist  the  effects  of  the  leverage  of  the  rails,  which  tend  to 
tear  them  from  the  sleepers  when  the  wheels  strike  laterally.  No 
alteration  in  the  blocks,  except  a  great  increase  in  their  dimen- 
sions, can  obviate  the  verv  injurious  wear  between  the  rail  and 
rU  point  dappui  in  the  block.     The  only  means  of  remedying 
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tkis  evil  is  by  doing  fiway  with  the  hlocka.  In  Plate  III.,  a 
method  of  effeeting  this  is  shewn ;  the  cost  of  which  very  little 
exceeds  that  of  the  ordinary  plan  of  supporting  the  raUs. 

Fig.  \,  represents,  in  transTerse  section,  a  rail,  mounted  in 
oontinuoQS  longitudinal  supports ;  each  of  these  supports  is  com« 
posed  of  two  longitudinal  aleepen,  about  0***  1 75  square,  bolted 
together,  and  having  on  their  inner  or  contact  sides  a  recess  to 
veoeive  an  enlargement  at  the  bottom  of  the  feather  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  rail ;  the  section  of  which  presents  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  bolts  which  feisten  these  two  supports  together  pass 
through  the  feather ;  thereby  holding  it  firmly  between  the  sup- 
ports. Tlie  upper  part  of  the  rail,  which  lays  on  the  supports, 
ia  furnished  with  honaontal  wiugs,  which  ensure  its  stability  i 
and  this  is  further  increased  by  the  feather  being  tightly  held 
between  the  blocks,  and  by  the  formation  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  said  feather.  In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  any 
|day  of  the  bolts,  which  action  is  found  to  take  plaice  to  an  iur 
jnnous  extent  in  the  ordinary  plan,  the  faces  of  the  blocks,  upon 
which  the  rails  bear,  are  coated  with  pitch,  so  that  all  the  points 
of  contact  between  the  wood  and  the  iron  are  perfectly  pro*- 
tected  lh>m  wet  and  rust. 

Fig.  2,  is  a  section  through  that  part  of  the  line  where  two 
sections  of  rail  are  joined.  In  this  figure  will  be  seen  the  joining 
pieces  employed  for  giving  greater  stability  to  that  part  of  the 
line ;  these  pieces  consist  of  plates  of  wrought-iron,  about  0°*'250 
long,  beaten  at  top  into  a  T-shape,  so  as  to  present  a  vertical 
surface  of  0**038,  which  is  fixed  to  the  wood, — the  remainder 
forming  a  horixontal  seat  for  the  rails.  These  pieces  of  iron  are 
of  such  thickness  as  to  be  flush  with  the  foot  of  the  feather.  A 
bolt,  about  an  inch  thick,  passes  right  though  the  middle  of  these 
joining  pieces,  and  also  through  the  point  of  junction  of  two 
sections  of  rail.  The  proposed  dimensions  of  the  rails  are  as 
follows : — Brecuith  of  the  face  for  the  wheel  to  run  upon  0'°'062 ; 
breadth  of  the  lugs,  serving  as  supports  upon  the  wood,  O'^'ldl ; 
thickness  of  the  feather  0"*156;  height  of  the  face  of  the  rail 
above  the  sleepers  0'°'052;  face  of  the  wood  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  feather  0™'l  15.  The  two  lines  of  rail  are  connected  toge- 
ther by  transverse  wooden  sleepers,  fixed  to  the  longitudinal 
sleepers  at  distances  of  five  yards.  The  joints  of  the  longitudi- 
nal sleepers  and  of  the  rails  alternate,  so  as  to  equalize  as  much 
as  possible  the  power  of  resistance. 

In  place  of  the  above  method  of  joining,  it  might  be  effected 
by  a  system  of  reciprocal  support  for  the  extremities  of  the  rails, 
by  introducing  a  portion  of  the  featlier  in  the  next  one.  For 
aach  five  yards,  a  transverse  sleeper,  a  joining  piece,  and  ten  bolts 
are  employed. 

Another  modification  of  the  system  of  longitudinal  support  is 
represented  at  fig.  3.  In  this  arrangement  the  section  of  the 
jrail  differs  from  the  preceding  one ;  it  is  a  T  reversed,  the  cross 
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part  of  which,  senring  as  the  support,  is  0*' 112  in  breadth.  la 
this  case,  suppoae  the  pieces  of  timber  used  to  be  0^*200  square, 
arranged  in  pairs,  end  to  end,  and  haying  each  a  deep  slot  to  re- 
eeive  the  sides  of  the  T*i»eoe,  the  total  heig^  of  the  rail  ia  only 
0^*100 ;  the  joining-pieces,  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  at  a,  a» 
are  O'^'dOO  in  len^h,  and  0^*025  in  thickness,  to  compensate  for 
their  want  of  height.  The  intermediate  bolti^  wkicn  serre  to 
connect  the  pieces  of  wood,  pass  through  the  centre  oi  the  loi»> 
gitudinal  sleepers ;  but,  at  each  joint,  there  is  besides  a  boli 
which  traverses  the  joining-pieces  of  the  rails,  as  shewn  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  fig.  3. 

The  essential  character  of  this  inyention  is,  that  it  pretoits 
throughout  a  uniform  degree  of  solidity.  When  once  it  is  laid 
down  upon  a  firm  soil  there  will  be  little  to  fear  as  regards  its 
stability ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  expenses  of  keeping  it  in 
order  would  be  yery  trifling.  There  are  no  pins  or  bolts  requiring 
continual  inspection, — ^no  chairs  which  are  constantly  liable  to 
become  loose  and  break,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  method. 
But,  as  the  question  of  practicability  resolves  itself  at  last  into  a 
matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the  following  tables  are 

S'yen,  which  draw  a  comparison  between  the  improved  plui  and 
at  generally  in  use  in  England, — both  being  presumed  to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  casualties  as  regards  traffic  and  position : — 

Sxpenses  of  old  plan /or  a  length  ofh  metres. 

2  rails,  5  metres  in  length,  weighing  40  kilogr.  per  metre, — ^in  all 

400  kilogr.,  at  18fr.50  per  100  kilogr. 74  • 

2  joining-blocks  or  chairs,  weighing  25  kilogr.  each,  at  I0fr.60 

per  100  kilogr S  SO 

8  intermediate  chairs  or  blocka,  weighing  18  kQogr.  60, — ^in  all 

lOSkilogr.  80,  atl0fr.60per  lOOkilogr.    II  6$ 

5  wooden  sleepers,  at  6  fr.  60 33  0 

20  bolte  or  trenails 2  60 

10  keys , 1  20 


Expenses  ofb  metres,  aeeording  to  new  plan. 


127    6$ 


Ir. 


2  longitudinal  sleepers,  5  met  long  (0»-175  X  ©■•175)  =  0»^  «*"S00 

at  170  fr.  per  cubic  metre 51  0 

1  sleeper  of  l»-20  (0«-175  x0»-175)  =  0«^  ««»».-0S67,  at  170  fr.  per 

cubic  metre 6  25 

2rail8,of45kilogr.,— inall450kilogr.,  atl8fr.50 83  25 

4  joininff-pieces,  weighing  together  4  kilogr.  50 3  20 

1  bolt,  for  joint,  weif^ing  5  kilogr.   1  75 

8  bolts,  weighing  together  18  kilogr. 4  80 

150    25 

There  are  few  engineers  prepared  to  dispute  the  fact,  that  the 
finest  line  of  railway  now  in  existence  is  the  English  one  called 
the  Great  Western  Railway.   In  constructing  this  Une,  Mr.  Brnnd 
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tndeaToured  to  produce  the  most  p€rfect  way  possible  without 
regard  to  e^ense ;  and  he  has  been,  in  a  great  m^sure^  suecefa* 
fui-  There  are»  however^  two  objectiona  to  hi»  method  of  con- 
atmction ;  one  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  rails  tight  in  their 
places;  and  the  other  is  the  hghtness  of  the  rmiU  eraplojed. 
Now,  the  plan  above  described  poaseadea  all  the  advantages  of  Mr, 
Brunei' a  plan,  without  requiring  its  enormous  outlay. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  preservation  ^frorn  rapid  and  pre* 
matupe  destruction  of  the  wood  used  in  the  construction  of  raU- 
waya  has  not  perhaps  su^ciently  Attracted  the  attention  of  the 
different  companies  i  hut  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be 
led  to  appreciate  the  considerable  annual  losses  which  result  from 
this  canscj  and  that  they  will  seek  to  &pply  aome  preserrstrTe 
means,  m  the  destruction  of  a  piece  of  wood^  cxpoaed  half  to  the 
earth  and  half  to  the  air^  h  found  to  be  prodigiously  rapid  : — thia 
IB  the  weak  point  of  the  plan  proposed  at  present ;  which,  how- 
ever, it  labors  under  iu  common  with  the  other  plana. 

The  plan  above  set  forth  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  epeculotionj 
for  it  has  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  on  a  short  working  line. 
By  the  above  comparison  of  the  first  expenses  of  laying  down  the 
rils  between  the  old  and  proposed  plani*,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
although  the  latter  certainly  ihews  an  excess,  it  is  very  trifling ; 
whilst  the  chances  of  its  retaining  its  good  working  conditiun 
would  appear  to  be  at  least  doubled. — [Technolo^i^te,] 


FBOCE33   FOR   EXTRACTINO   GOLD    FROM    SOLUTIONS    OF   AUEO- 

poTAsaio  cta;side,  WHica  have  served  for  oilpino. 

This  process  is  only  applicable  to  auriferoua  liquids,  prepared  by 
means  of  potaiiaio  cyanide*  They  are  to  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residuum  pnlverixed,  and  nnxed  with  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  htharge.  Thia  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  Hessian 
cmcible,  and  heated  to  a  bright  red.  By  this  operation,  a  por* 
tion  of  the  plumbic  oxide  ia  reduced  to  the  state  of  metallic  lead, 
which  takes  up  the  gold,  and  forms  with  it  a  fusible  and  very 
heavy  alloy,  winch,  ia  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
When  cold,  the  crucible  ia  to  be  broken,  and  the  metal  at  the 
bottom  removed,  and  treated  with  hot  dilute  nitric  acid.  All  the 
lead  is  dissolved  in  the  state  of  plumbic  nitrate ;  and  the  pure 
gold  remains  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  yellow  spungy  matter, — 
llhidJ} 

OH   THE   MAKDFACTURE   OP   AMBER  VARNISH* 

BY    M.    STELLINd. 

In  manufactnring  amber  varnish  according  to  M,  Stelling*a  method, 
the  amber  (which  haa  to  be  submitted  to  high  temperature  to 
melt  it)  is  introduced  into  a  stout  copper  vessel,  which  is  closed 
mt  top  and  luted  with  clay.     This  vessel  is  furnished  st  its  lower 
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end  vidi  a  fimiielHibaped  ven^  wfaioh  cam«i  a  pcrf<»alQd  ah«t| 
of  ircm  or  rieve^  anffideiidy  fine  to  present  the  escape  with  the 
melted  amber  of  any  impnritieB  whidi  mif^t  be  contained  in  the 
amber.  Thia  veaael  is  introdaoed  into  a  lai|$e  ohaiing-dMh  fixed 
upon  a  high  stand*  and  its  tapering  bottom  pn^ects  throng^  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  duifing^diah  and  extends  a  few  inehea 
downwards.  When  the  vessel  is  thus  adjusted*  the  diafing-dish 
is  nearly  filled  with  coal  and  lighted.  The  fuel  ii^  Ijy  the  peeuHar 
form  of  the  chafing-dish,  prevented  from  dropping  into  the  oil 
vessel,  to  be  presently  dMcribed,  and  thereby  soiling  the  liquid. 

The  heat  fhmi  the  ignited  ftiel  very  soon  heats  the  veesd  to  sqek 
a  temperatoie  as  will  melt  the  amber  and  cause  it  to  flow  throngh 
the  pmbrated  metal  or  sieve  above  mentioned ;  in  passing  through 
whioh  it  will  be  purified  from  all  eztraneons  matters.  The  melted 
amber  rans  into  a  copper  vessel  which  is  placed  below  the  chafing"* 
dish*^  and  is  provided  with  a  long  handle.  This  vessel  or  receiver 
is  filled  about  two*thirds  full  with  the  oil  from  which  it  is  ia«» 
tended  to  prepare  the  varnish,  and  ia  placed  npon  an  ordinary 
chafing-dish  dialled  with  incandescent  fdel,  which  heats  •  tha 
amber  to  such  a  temperature  aa  to  caose  it  to  become  inooipoiated 
with  the  oil.  When  this  is  completely  effected*  the  vessel  ia 
dleansed  for  a  fresh  operation,  and  uie  other  ingredients  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  varnish  are  added  to  the  mixture  oi 
oil  and  amber,  aa  soon  as  it  has  cooled  down  to  a  suitable  teai|ie»^ 
rature. 

These  very  simple  means  present  the  following  important 
advantages  over  those  now  in  use  for  the  manu&cture  of  var- 
nishes : — 

1st.  The  amber  melts  completely  without  any  ceaidnum;  and 
as  it  is  contained  in  a  perfectly  tight  vessel,  nothing,  or  next  ta 
nothing,  is  lost  by  the  evaporation  of  its  constituent  parts. 

2d.  The  application  of  a  high  temperature  effecta  the  fosioA 
with  ease  and  rapidity, 

3d.  This  mode  of  preparing  vamiihes  is  perfectly  free  from 
danger,  as  regards  fire.  The  amber  is  contained  in  a  perfectly 
dose  vessel,  and  cannot,  therefore,  take  fire,  especially  as  the  air 
has  no  access  through  the  spout  through  which  the  melted  amber 
flows.  Neither  will  the  oil  into  which  the  melted  amber  fiowa 
be  liable  to  take  fire,  for  it  does  not  require  to  be  heated  tp  a  very 
high  temperature,  as  iiat  present  the  practice, — the  amber  being 
now  melted  and  dissolved  in  oil  heated  to  the  point  of  violent  ebul- 
lition ;  and  further,  the  chafing-dish  is  small,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible it  can  communicate  to  the  vessel  filled  with  oil  (which  is  of 
much  more  considerable  capacity)  sufficient  heat  to  cause  fear 
of  fire. 

4th.  An  the  vessels  are  of  stout  copper,  and  consequently  ar^ 
not  liable  to  burst,  as  is  the  esse  with  the  earthera  ones,  which 
are  at  present  too  often  employed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  independently  of  the  practical  advan* 
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tigeB  vbich  tins  iwetiiod  of  manaftctonng  'firniBh  (and  which 
iwB  alreftdy  stood  the  test  of  long  experience)  poBsesset  orer  those 
orduMunly  in  use,  it  has  the  important  one  of  being  unattended 
with  dangtt.-^HMJ] 


SKI^LOTMSNT  OF  SLECTBICITT  70U  OBl^AMJBNTIKO  POBOXULIN 
AND   EABTHENWABE. 
ST    M.    R.   S.   BLACKFORD. 

This  iBTOition  haa  for  its  object  the  decoration  of  porcelain  and 
pottety,  hf  means  of  ^wrions  agents,  so  as  to  produce  mrioas 
shades  or  colon.  When  the  design  is  required  to  be  purple,  for 
haataace,  the  porcehdn  article,  after  being  warmed,  is  placed  in 
mter  for  a  few  seconds,  and  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  mariate 
of  tin.  Hie  next  operation,  supposing  the  article  to  be  a  cnp» 
consists  in  removing  it  from  the  solution,  and  arranging  it  m 
aach  manner  that  its  upper  part  inside  shall  be  in  contact  with  a 
rod  of  lead,  in  oommanioation  with  the  cathode  or  negative  pole 
of  a  'Voltaic  battery :  a  chain  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  anode 
or  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  at  the  other  to  a  piece  of 
^Id  wire.  The  gold  wire  is  applied  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
enp,  opposite  the  leaden  electrode,  and  held  in  the  same  manner 
su  a  pen  or  pencil.  When  the  wire  comes  in  contact  with  the 
srtide  to  be  decorated,  it  will  make  a  purple  mark ;  so  that»  by 
this  means,  any  design  may  be  produced  by  turning  the  c«p  on 
the  electrode  of  the  cathode,  in  this  operation  a  small  portion 
of  the  gold  wire  is  dissolved,  and  combines  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  Sie  tin  contained  in  the  solution, — thereby  forming  purple 
of  Cassius.  When  the  design  is  completed,  the  artide  upon 
which  it  haa  been  produced  is  to  be  immersed  in  water,  and  then 
passed  through  the  glaze  or  enamd,  after  which  it  is  j^aoed  in 
the  oven  or  kOn. 

According  to  another  method,  which  is  much  more  simple,  the 
design  or  pattern,  a  bunch  of  flowers  for  instance,  is  cut  out  in 
leaf  gold,  and  mounted  on  a  band  of  gutta-percha.  After  im- 
mersion in  a  solution  of  tin,  the  cup  is  placed  upon  the  electrode 
of  the  cathode,  in  ^e  manner  described  in  the  first  process ;  the 
diain  proceeding  firom  the  electrode  of  the  anode  is  attached  to 
the  gold  pattern ;  whibt  the  basid  of  gutta-percha  is  laid  round 
the  cup  so  as  to  bring  the  gold  pattern  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  surfoce.  The  cup  is  then  turned  in  such  manner  that  the 
leaden  electrode  passes  successively  over  the  interior  surface  of 
the  cup,  opposite  to  the  design,  and  a  colored  impression  of  the 
pattern  is  produced  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  porcelain,  correspond- 
ing to  the  design  cut  out  of  the  gold  leaf.  Enamelluig  or  glazing 
wSl  now  complete  the  operation. 

In  the  above  succinct  description,  the  ornamenting  of  a  cup 
haa  been  instanced  to  simplify  the  explanation  of  the  operation ; 
it  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  process  is  applicable  to 
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articles  of  any  form  or  dimenBions.  If  it  be  requiied,  for  in- 
stance^  to  decorate  the  interior  of  a  saucer,  a  pattern  is  to  be  cat 
out  in  leaf  gold^  and  the  gatta-percha  is  of  such  form  as  to  cor- 
respond with  the  surface  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the  electrode 
of  the  cathode  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  interior  surface. 

If  various  colors  or  patterns  are  required  to  be  produced,  the 
gutta-percha  band  must  be  provided  with  several  kinds  of  metals^ 
such  as  gold,  platinum,  palladium,  silver,  copper,  iron,  or  cobalt ; 
and  the  articles  are  to  be  immersed  in  chloro-nitric  acid,  and  in 
a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  instead  of  muriate  of  tin. 

Metallic  lustre  is  produced  by  covering  the  gutta-percha  bands 
or  moulds,  which  are  adapted  to  the  articles  to  be  ornamented, 
with  sheets  of  gold,  platinum,  copper,  or  iron.  The  articles  are 
to  be  washed  in  chloro-nitric  acicC  and  the  moultSs,  after  having 
been  adjusted,  are  submitted  for  a  short  time  to  the  action  of  the 
electric  current.  When  these  moulds  have  been  removed,  the 
articles  are  to  be  kept  wetted  with  chloro-nitric  acid  for  some 
minutes,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  oxides  which  have  been  formed 
on  their  surface.  They  then  present  an  aspect  similar  to  that 
produced  by  a  layer  of  a  solution  of  the  metal  in  aqua  regia^  and 
may  then  bie  enamelled  or  glazed.  By  the  employment  of  elec- 
tricity for  this  purpose,  it  is  supposed  that  great  economy  will  be 
effected,  as  the  prenaration  of  salts  and  oxides  will  be  thereby 
dispensed  with,  ana  also  the  use  of  presses,  paper,  and  glazing. 
The  particles  of  the  oxides  deposited  by  the  electric  process  are 
so  fine  and  dose  that  they  produce  the  desired  effect,  while 
causing  scarcely  any  perceptible  diminution  in  the  weight  and 
volume  of  the  metals,  which  will  last  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  without  requiring  renewal. 

The  experiments,  from  which  these  facts  were  elicited,  were 
made  with  an  ordinary  voltaic  battery  of  32  pairs  of  plates  of 
75  millimetres  (about  2\  inches)  ;  for  operations  on  a  laige  scale, 
however,  a  constant  battery  of  64  pairs  of  10  centimetres  (about 
3|  inches)  would  be  required. — [Ibid,'] 


ON  THE   PBEPABATIOK  OF  TITRIFIABLS   COLORS  IK   PAINTIMO 

ON   PORCELAIN. 

BT   M.    A.    WACHTER. 

The  art  of  painting  in  vitrifiable  colors  has  not  received  aU  the 
development  of  which  it  is  evidently  susceptible,  but  has  been 
suffered  to  lag  behind  in  the  march  of  science.  It  still  presents 
to  the  artist  too  many  practical  difficulties  to  offer  an  advan- 
tageous field  for  his  efforts ;  and  for  this  reason  lus  productioiia 
have  not  attained  that  importance  in  the  arts  which  the  dura- 
bility and  lightness  of  his  colors  would  seem  to  warrant.  The 
cause  of  the  inferiority  of  this  branch  of  the  arts  appears  to 
arise  Arom  the  fact  that  the  certain  preparation  of  good  ritrifi* 
able  colors  is  still,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  recipes  which 
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kave  been  published,  a  secret  known  only  to  a  few.  The  com- 
nmnioations  on  this  subject,  which  are  found  in  periodicals  and 
other  works,  are  too  incomplete  and  vague  to  furnish  sufficient 
information.  Even  in  that  otherwise  estimable  work  of  M.  Brong- 
niart,  intituled  TraitS  de9  Arts  C^ramiques,  the  chapter  upon  the 
preparation  of  colors  is  very  unsatisftictory,  and  only  contains 
some  scanty  documents,  prepared  (although  with  great  resenre) 
from  experience  acquired  at  the  manufactory  at  Sevres.  It  be> 
comes,  ^erefore,  a  matter  of  great  interest,  both  in  an  artistic 
and  scientific  point  of  view,  to  endeavor  to  develop  the  art  of 
painting  in  vitrifiable  colors ;  but  so  long  as  those  who  are  de- 
nrous  of  studying  this  subject  are  compelled  (as  M.  Wachter 
states  was  the  case  with  him)  to  acquire  for  themselves  that  ex- 
perience whi^  others  have  already  attained,  but  kept  their 
knowledge  a  secret,  they  will,  after  all  their  trouble,  arrive  at  no 
more  certain  results  than  their  predecessors.  It  is  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  fact  which  deters  chemists  and  others,  who  might 
make  some  valuable  discoveries,  from  giving  their  attention  to 
Che  subiect,  and  drives  them  to  other  more  profitable  and  less 
uncertain  researches. 

The  branch  of  painting  in  vitrifiable  colors,  best  known  and 
most  cultivated,  is  the  art  of  paintiug  on  porcelain.  The  hard 
.^namel  of  porcelain  is,  from  its  difficulty  of  fusion,  less  injurious 
to  the  more  easily  fusible  colors  than  painting  upon  glass,  earthen- 
ware, and  other  kinds  of  enamel.  The  colors  for  paintiug  upon 
porcelain  are  all,  after  firing,  glasses  of  lead  colored  throughout, 
and  most  of  them  a  mixture  of  a  colorless  glass  of  lead  or  fiux 
and  of  coloring  matter.  In  what  are  called  gold  colors,  such  as 
purple,  violet,  and  pink,  the  coloring  body  is  a  preparation  of 
gold,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  considered,  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  presenting  peculiar  difficulties,  by  reason  of  which 
it  is  always  rendered  uncertain.  The  following  are  the  processes 
employed  by  M.  Wachter  for  the  preparation  of  these  colors : — 

PUUPLE    C0L0K3. 

Liffkt  purple. — 5  grammes  of  tin  turnings  are  dissolved  in 
boiling  aqua  reyia ;  the  solution  is  concentrated  in  a  water  bath 
until  it  solidifies  in  coohng.  The  chloride  of  tin,  thus  obtained, 
and  which  still  retains  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  mixed  with 
2  gr.  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  of  sp.  gr.  1"700,  and  which 
had  been  prepared  by  boiling  shreds  of  tin  in  an  excess  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  until  it  attained  the  degree  of  concentration  indi- 
cated. This  mixture  of  solutions  of  tin  is  poured  into  a  large 
glass  vessel,  and  diluted  with  10  quarts  of  distilled  water.  It 
must  then  contain  sufficient  acid  to  allow  oxide  of  tin  to  be  pre- 
cipitated without  clouding  the  liquid.  This  may  be  previously 
ascertained  by  taking  up,  with  an  earthen  rod,  a  drop  of  the  con- 
centrated mixed  solution,  and  diluting  it  with  distilled  water  in 
a  watch-glass.     Into  this  solution  of  tin,  diluted  with  10  quarts 
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of  water,  is  poured  a  solutaon  (as  neutral  as  possible)  of  0*5  gr.  of 
gold  in  aqua  regia,  stirring  continually.  This  solution  must 
prenously  have  been  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  water- 
bath>  then  diluted  with  water,  and  filtered  in  a  da^^  place.  Aflker 
the  addition  of  the  solution  of  gold,  all  the  liquor  assumes  a  deep 
red  tint,  without  however  any  precij^itate  being  formed,  as  this 
only  takes  place  when*  50  gr.  of  liquid  ammonia  are  added.  If 
deposition  did  not  then  take  place  (which  mieht  happen  if  the 
ammonia  were  in  sreat  excess)  the  liquor  would  present  a  deep 
red  appearance;  but  the  precipitate  would  shew  itself  imme- 
diately on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  This  precipitate  is  very  speedily  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel ;  and  the  supernatant  liquor  must  be  decanted  off  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  replaced  five  or  six  successiia  times  by  an 
equal  quantity  of  pure  water.  Having  been  thus  sufiidently 
washed,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  upon  a  filter,  and,  after 
letting  the  excess  of  water  drain  ofij  it  is  taken  off,  while  yet  damp, 
with  a  silver  spoon,  and  mixed  intimately  upon  a  glass  plate,  by 
means  of  a  spatula  and  mullet,  with  20  gr.  of  glass  of  lead  or 
flux,  previously  ground  very  fine  with  water.  This  glass  of  lead 
or  flux  is  prepared  by  melting  together  2  parts  of  minium,  1  part 
quartzose  sand,  and  1  part  cdcined  borax. 

The  mixture  of  gold  purple  and  glass  of  lead,  after  being  inti- 
mately combined,  as  above  aescribed,  is  carried  on  the  glass  plate 
into  a  moderately  warm  room,  and  exposed  as  little  as  possible 
to  dust ;  it  is  there  slowly  dried,  and,  when  dried,  finely  ground 
up  with  3  gr.  of  carbonate  of  silver.  By  this  means,  witiii  0*5  gr. 
of  gold,  33  gr.  of  light  purple  are  obtained. 

The  proportions  above  mentioned  between  the  glass  of  lead, 
carbonate  of  silver,  and  precipitate  of  gold,  are  only  suitable  for 
a  certain  degree  of  temperature,  at  which  the  color  is  to  be  burnt 
upon  the  porcelain,  which  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
point  of  fusion  of  silver.  If  the  burning  is  to  take  place  at  a 
lower  temperature,  it  is  necessary  thatNthe  proportion  of  glass  of 
lead  to  the  gold  should  be  more  considerable ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  of  the  carbonate  of  silver  should  be  less.  The  same 
observation  holds  good  in  the  preparation  of  purple  for  painting 
upon  glass. 

The  finest  purple  may  be  completely  spoilt  on  firing  in  the 
mufiie.  If  the  firing  takes  place  at  too  low  a  temperature,  the 
colors  remain  brown  and  dull ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  desired 
degree  be  exceeded,  it  will  be  pale  and  bluish.  Vapors  suited 
to  produce  reductions, — and  particularly  acid  vapors,  vapors  of 
oxide  of  bismuth,  &c.,  also  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  it. 

Dark  purple, — A  solution,  clear,  and  as  neutral  as  possible,  of 
0*5  gr.  of  gold,  in  aqua  regia^  is  to  be  diluted  in  a  lar^  glaaa 
vessel  with  10  quarts  of  distilled  water,  to  which  are  to  1^  added 
7*5  gr.  of  prepared  chloride  of  tin,  of  sp.  gr.  1*700,  as  above 
mentioned,  stirring  continually.  The  liquor  assumes  a  deep 
brownish  red ;  but  the  precipitate  is  not  formed  until  some  dropa 
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of  concentrated  sulphiiric  acid  are  added.  The  supernatant  liqoor 
is  decanted  off,  and  replaced  by  the  same  quantity  of  pare  water 
six  times  in  saccession.  When  thus  washed,  the  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  and,  after  the  superflaoos  water  has  drained 
therefrom,  it  is  remoyed,  while  damp,  with  a  spatula,  and  after- 
wards intimately  mixed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  former 
color,  npon  a  glass  plate,  with  10  gr.  of  glass  of  lead,  as  above 
mentioned.  It  is  Uien  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  for  light 
purple,  and,  when  dry,  mixed  with  0*5  gr.  of  carbonate  of  silver, 
and  ground  fine.  By  this  means,  about  13  gr.  of  deep  purple 
are  obtained.  The  proportions  of  carbonate  of  silver  and  gold 
given  are  those  which  are  found  to  be  suitable  for  firing  at  the 
aame  degree  of  heat  as  above  mentioned  for  light  purple ; — for 
lower  degrees  of  heat,  the  quantity  of  glass  of  lead  or  flux  must, 
as  for  painting  on  glass,  be  augmented ;  while  the  proportion  of 
salt  of  silver  must  be  less. 

VTOLET   COLORS. 

Red  Violet. — ^The  precipitate  of  0*5  gr.  of  gold  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  dark  purple,  and  collected  on  a  filter ; 
while  damp,  it  is  ground  up  on  a  glass  plate  with  12  gr.  of  a 
glass  of  lead,  which  is  prepared  by  melting  together  4  parts  of 
minium,  2  parts  of  quartzose  sand,  and  1  part  calcined  borax. 
It  is  then  dried  as  before,  and  again  ground  npon  glass,  no  silver 
being  however  added.  The  proportions  of  glass  of  lead  and  gold 
are  only  suitable  for  the  same  degree  of  heat  employed  for  the 
purples ;  if  a  greater  degree  of  heat  be  employed  for  firing  in 
the  muffle,  a  larger  proportion  of  glass  of  lead  must  be  used. 
On  adding  a  smidl  quantity  of  silver,  this  color  is  changed  into 
dark  purple.  When  employed  for  painting  npon  glass,  it  fur- 
nishes alone,  a  fine  purple. 

Blue  violet. — The  precipitate  of  gold,  after  being  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  and  the  same  proportions  as  for  dark  purple, 
or  red  violet,  is,  while  damp,  ground  on  glass  with  10*5  gr.  of 
glass  of  lead,  obtained  by  melting  together  4  parts  of  minium  and 
1  part  qnartzose  sand :  the  mixture  is  then  dried  slowly,  as  for 
the  other  colors,  and  ground  on  glass  a  second  time,  if  a  less 
heat  be  employed  in  the  muffle,  a  larger  proportion  of  glass  of 
lead  must  be  added. 

This  blue  violet  is  particularly  applicable  for  mixing  with  blue 
colors,  to  which  it  gives  a  better  tone  than  can  be  obtained  from 
the  red  violet.  It  cannot  be  used  for  painting  noon  glass.  The 
conditions  requisite  for  producing  fine  vitrifiable  blues  and  purples 
are,  fine  grinding,  and  perfect  mixture,  first,  of  the  gold  in  the 
precipitate  of  gold,  and  of  the  precipitate  of  gold  in  the  fiux. 
This  is  effected  by  mixing  and  melting  the  precipitate  while  damp. 

By  mixing  the  light  with  the  dark  purple,  or  with  the  red 
violet,  or  this  latter  with  dark  purple,  in  requisite  proportions, 
any  desired  shades  of  purple  or  violet  may  be  produced.  The 
light  purple,  prepared  without  the  addition  of  silver,  furnishes 
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an  amaranth  red^  aimilar  to  that  ohseired  upon  old  porcelain  of 
the  laat  century,  when  it  does  not  appear  that  the  peculiar  property 
possessed  by  silver  of  changing  amaranth  red  into  a  litely  red 
was  known.  Dr.  Richter,  however,  who,  at  the  commenceaioit 
of  that  century,  prepared  the  colors  at  the  royal  manufiictory  at 
Berlin  appears  to  have  made  use  of  it  as  his  purple ;  for  manj 
articles  painted  at  that  time  possess  a  very  fine  lively  tint. 

BED. 

Pink, — ^Dissolve  I  gr.  of  gold  in  aqua  regia^  mix  the  solution 
with  a  solution  of  50  gr.  of  alum  in  20  quarts  of  spring  water» 
and  add,  stirring  all  the  while,  1  -5  gr.  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  tin  of  sp.  gr.  1  *700 ;  then  pour  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid 
ammonia  to  precipitate  all  the  alumina.  After  the  precipitate 
has  been  allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  decanted  ofiT 
and.  the  precipitate  well  washed  with  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
pure  water ;  it  is  then  thrown  on  a  filter  and  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat.  This  precipitate  weighs  about  13'5  gr.,  and  is,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  vitrifiable  color,  mixed  intimately  with  2*5  gr.  of 
carbonate  of  silver  and  70  gr.  of  flux  or  glass  of  lead,  the  com- 
position of  which  (2  minium,  1  ^uartzose  sand,  1  calcined  borax) 
was  given  for  light  purple ;  it  is  then  ground  fine  upon  glass. 
This  color  is  only  fit  for  the  preparation  of  light  pink  grounds  upon 
porcelain,  and  can  only  be  laid  on  in  very  thin  layers ;  if  lud  on 
thick,  metallic  gold  will  be  disengaged,  and  the  color  will  be 
totally  destroyed. 

None  of  the  colors  prepared  from  gold,  as  above  described, 
furnish,  as  one  would  be  led  to  believe,  glass  of  a  red  or  violet 
color ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  produce  dirty  yellowish,  or  brown 
colors ;  which,  in  consequence  of  the  revivification  of  Uie  gold  and 
silver,  acquire  a  liver-like  tint.  The  fine  tones  which  belong  to 
them  will  only  develop  themselves  when  applied  in  very  thin 
layers,  when  they  are  melted  upon  the  enamel  of  the  porcelain  ; 
which  they  color  throughout,  as  will  be  seen  on  breaking  a  piece 
of  porcelain  painted  in  this  manner.  If  the  layer  exceeds  a 
certain  thickness,  regnlus  of  gold  and  silver  are  disengaged,  and 
thus  cause  the  tints  to  assume  a  liver-like  tint,  as  is  the  case  with 
purple  and  violet ;  or  they  become  colorless  like  the  fusible  pink. 

YELLOW   COLORS. 

The  yellow  colors  for  painting  on  porcelain  are  glasses  of  lead, 
colored  either  by  antimoniac  acid,  or  by  oxide  of  uranium.  The 
antimoniate  of  potash  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  by 
causing  1  part  of  metallic  antimony,  finely  pulverizeds  with  2 
parts  of  sidtpetre,  to  detonate  in  a  Hessian  crucible,— the  resi* 
duum  being  washed  with  water.  With  regard  to  the  oxide  of 
uranium,  it  is  obtained  in  the  most  suitable  form  by  heating  ni- 
trate of  uranium  until  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  driven  off. 

LetMm  color, — 8  parts  of  antimoniate  of  potash,  2*5  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  36  of  glass  of  lead  or  flux  (which  is  prepared  by  meltine 
together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  of  white  sand,  and  1  of  calciaed 
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borax)  are  intimately  mixed  and  heated  in  a  porcelain  cracible, 
introduced  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  until  the  matter  it  contains 
has  passed  into  a  state  of  semi-fusion,  or  attained  the  consistency 
of  paste ;  it  is  then  taken  out  with  a  spatula,  and,  on  cooling,  is 
broken  and  finely  ground  with  a  muller  on  glass.  If  the  color 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  a  longer  period  than  is  required 
for  perfect  union  of  the  substances,  the  yellow  would  be  converted 
into  a  dirty  grey,  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  antimoniate 
of  lead. 

Liffht  yellow, — 1  parts  of  antimoniate  of  potash,  1  of  oxide  of 
zinc,  36  of  glass  of  lead  (prepared  by  melting  together  8  parts  of 
minium  and  1  part  of  white  sand)  are  mixed  carefully  together, 
and  melted  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  broken  and  ground  fine  after 
cooling.  A  prolonged  state  of  fusion  has,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  color,  a  less  injurious  effect  than  in  the  former  instance,  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  borate  of  soda  in  the  formula  of  the 
flux.  The  color  itself  is  a  more  intense  yellow  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  mixes  readily  with  reds  and  browns ;  but,  when  mixed 
with  green  colors,  it  furnishes  less  purity  of  tone  than  the  former : 
by  reason  of  its  superior  weight,  it  flows  better  from  the  brush 
than  this  latter,  and  may,  without  risk  of  cracking  on  firing,  be 
laid  on  thicker. 

Deep  yellow.  No.  1.— 48  parts  of  mmium,  16  of  sand,  8  of 
calcined  borax,  16  of  antimoniate  of  potash,  4  of  oxide  of  adnc, 
5  of  oxide  of  iron  (caput  mortuum),  are  intimately  mixed  and 
melted  in  a  Hessian  crucible  until  the  ingredients  are  perfectly 
combined,  but  no  longer.  A  longer  fusion  has  aji  injurious 
effect,  as  is  the  case  with  lemon  color,  and  changes  the  golden 
yellow  color  into  a  dirty  yellowish  grey. 

Deep  yellmo.  No.  2. — 20  parts  of  minium,  2'5  of  white  sand, 
4-25  of  antimoniate  of  potash,  1  of  oxide  of  iron  (caput  mortuum), 
1  of  oxide  of  zinc,  are  carefully  mixed  and  melted  in  a  Hessian 
crucible.  A  longer  fusion  has  not,  in  this  case,  the  injurious 
influence  as  in  the  preceding  colors  ;  and  over  or  in  contact 
with  this  color  may  be  laid  iron-red  vitrifiable  colors,  without  its 
being  destroyed  or  injured. 

In  painting  landscapes  and  figures,  it  is  important  to  prepare 
yellow  colors  which  are  easy  of  fusion,  in  order  to  be  able  to  use 
them  upon  or  under  other  colors,  without  any  fear  of  the  colors  laid 
on  or  under  them  melting  away.  This  property  is  communicated 
to  them  by  the  addition  of  Naples  yellow ;  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously prepared  for  this  purpose  by  exposing  to  a  high  and 
continuous  heat  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  stibial  tartar,  2  of  nitrate 
of  lead,  and  4  of  marine  salt,  calcined  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and 
afterwuds  washing  with  water  the  residuum  of  calcination.  Bv 
means  of  the  mixture  of  thin  Naples  yellow  with  glass  of  lead, 
yellow  colors  may  be  produced,  which  may  be  advantageously 
used,  but  are  more  expensive  than  that  above  given.  For  in- 
stace, — a  fine  yellow  color  for  painting  landscapes  may  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  8  parts  of  Naples  yellow  and  6  of  glass  of  lead 
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(which  is  prepared  hy  melting  together  2  parts  of  minium^  1  of 
white  sand,  and  1  of  calcined  borax). 

Upon  looking  at  the  porcelain  through  a  microscope  after  the 
firing  operation,  colors  prepared  with  antimony  do  not  present 
the  appearance  of  homogeneous  glass  of  a  yellow  color,  but  ap- 
pear like  a  mixture  of  a  yellow  transparent  color  (antimoniate  of 
lead),  and  of  a  colorless  glass. 

Uranium  yellow, — Mix  intimately  1  part  of  oxide  of  uranium, 
4  of  glass  of  lead  (prepared  by  melting  together  8  parts  of  mi- 
nium and  1  of  white  sand),  and  grind  them  fine,  under  the 
mullet,  upon  glass : — this  color  does  not  blend  readily  with  other 
colors,  forming  with  them  very  inferior  colors.  In  order  to  give 
it  various  shades,  the  colors  used  are  dark  purple  or  violet. 

Uranium  orange. — Mix  carefully  2  parts  of  oxide  of  uranium, 
I  of  chloride  of  silver,  3  of  glass  of  bismuth  (prepared  by  meltii^ 
together  4  parts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  and  1  of  crystallized  boric 
acid),  and  grind  fine  upon  glass.  This  orange  color  is  like  the 
preceding  one,  unsuited  for  mixing  with  other  colors.  On  ex- 
amining these  colors  with  a  microscope,  after  firing,  they  j^rese&t 
the  appearance  of  a  glass  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  holdii^  i&  bus* 
pension  oxide  of  uranium  (unaltered) ;  there  is  also  a  small  por- 
tion of  oxide  of  uranium  dissolved  in  the  melted  mass. 

QREEN  GOLOBS. 

Ten  parts  of  chromate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  and  1  of  oxide 
of  cobalt  (chemically  pure)  are  finely  ground  together  upon  ghisa, 
and  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  until  the  mercury 
is  entirely  driven  ofF.  The  fine  bluish  color  thus  obtained,  ia 
tamed  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  cover  of  which  is  luted  with 
enamel  or  glaze.  The  crucible  thus  charged  is  submitted  to  the 
hottest  fire  o(  the  porcelain  oven ;  when  cool  the  charge  is  re- 
moved, by  breaking  the  crucible,  and  washed,  in  order  to  remoTe 
the  small  quantity  of  chromate  of  potash  which  it  contains.  A 
compound  is  thus  obtained  of  oxides  of  chrome  and  cobalt,  com- 
bined in  nearly  equal  proportions,  of  a  bluish  green  color. 

This  vitrifiable  bluish-green  color  consists  of  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  chromo-cobaltic  oxide,  0*5  of  oxide  of  zinc,  5  of 
glass  of  lead  (prepared  by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  minium,  I 
of  white  sand,  and  1  of  calcined  borax),  which  is  ground  fine  upon 
glass.  By  mixing  this  bluish-green  with  lemon  color,  any  de- 
sired intermediate  color  may  be  produced : — 1  part  green  and  6  of 
lemon  color  will  produce  a  fine  grass-green. 

Dark  green. — Chromate  of  mercury  (by  itself)  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  previously  described  for  mixing  with  oxide  of 
cobalt  for  green ;  and  1  part  of  the  fine  green  of  oxide  of  chrome, 
thus  obtained,  is  mixed  with  3  parts  of  the  same  glass  of  lead, 
the  formula  of  which  was  given  for  the  blue ; — it  is  then  finely 
ground  upon  glass. 

Qreen  for  mixing. — 8  parts  of  chromate  of  mercury  and  1  of 
oxide  of  cobalt  are  intimately  mixed  and  exposed  in  a  flat  capsule  to 
the  strongest  heat  of  the  porcelain  furnace.     A  chromo-cobaltic 
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oxide  ia  thus  obtained,  of  a  greenish  black  color,  which,  on  being 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  glass  of  lead,  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  described  for  the  bluish-green,  gives  a  rerj  fluid  blackish* 
green  color,  suitable  for  mixing  wi&  other  green  colors,  and 
giving  them  the  required  shades. 

On  examining  with  a  microscope  thin  scales  of  the  chrome- 
green  color,  after  being  burnt  on  porcelain,  it  will  be  seen  that 
&e  particles  of  the  oxide  of  chrome,  or  of  the  chromo-cobaltic 
oxide,  are  not  fused,  but  are  suspended  in  a  colorless  glass  of  lead. 

BLUE   COLOES. 

Deep  blue. — 1  part  of  oxide  of  cobalt  (chemically  pure),  I  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  1  of  glass  of  lead  (prepared  by  fusing  together  2 
parts  of  minium,  i  of  sand,  and  1  of  calcined  borax),  4  of  glass 
of  lead  (prepared  by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  minium  and  1  of 
white  sand),  are  to  be  well  mixed,  and  melted  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  at  a  red  heat,  during  at  least  3  hours,  and  washed  and 
ground  fine  upon  glass.  On  cooling  slowly,  this  color  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  needle-hke  crystals.  Fusion  is  re« 
quired  to  be  maintained  for  a  long  time,  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, to  obtain  a  fine  bold  color ;  and,  consequently,  the  operation 
is  moat  suocessfuUy  performed  in  the  second  compartment  or 
dome  of  the  furnace.  In  this  manner  the  fusion  of  the  glass  of 
lead  will  be  most  adyantageously  efiected. 

Liffhe  blue. — 1  part  oxide  of  cobalt,  2  of  oxide  of  zinc,  6  of 
glass  of  lead  (prepared  by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  minium  and 
1  of  white  sand)  1*5  of  flux  (prepared  by  the  fusion  of  2  parts  of 
minium,  1  of  white  sand,  and  1  of  calcined  borax),  are  intimately 
mixed  and  melted  in  the  same  manner  as  for  dark  blue. 

Blue  for  mixing. — 10  parts  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  9  of  oxide  of 
zinc,  25  of  glass  of  lead  (prepared  by  fusing  2  parts  of  minium, 
1  of  white  sand,  and  1  of  calcined  borax),  are  well  mixed  and 
melted  as  for  dark  blue.  This  color  is  only  fit  for  mixing  with 
the  two  other  blues,  by  applying  it  either  under  or  over,  for 
which  it  is  rendered  peculiarly  applicable  from  its  being  very 
easily  fused. 

.^£ure. — Mix  well  2  parts  of  deep  blue,  1  of  oxide  of  zinc,  4  of 
g^ass  of  lead  (prepared  by  the  fusion  of  4  parts  of  minium  and  1 
of  white  sand),  and  grind  fine  upon  glass.  Thia  color  is  only 
suitable,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  others,  for  painting  the  skies 
in  landscapes. 

The  vitrifiable  blue  colors  above  mentioned,  on  being  inspected 
through  a  microscope,  after  being  burnt  on  to  the  porcelain,  do 
not  present  the  appearance  of  homogeneous  blue  glass,  but  look 
like  a  mixture  of  a  blue  translucid  substance  (silicate  of  cobalt 
and  zinc)  and  of  a  colorless  glass. 

Turquoise  blue. — 3  parts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  (chemically  pure) 
and  1  of  oxide  of  zinc  are  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which 
is  added  a  solution  of  40  parts  of  ammoniacal  alum.  This  mix- 
ture of  solutions  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residuum  heated 
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until  the  water  is  completely  driven  off;  it  is  then  pnlverized 
and  submitted,  in  a  crucible,  to  a  bright  red  heat  doring  scTeral 
hours.  The  finest  color  is  that  produced  in  the  globe  part  or 
dome  of  the  furnace.  It  is  a  combination  of  about  4  equivaleRta 
of  alumina,  3  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  1  of  oxide  of  zinc,  of  a 
fine  turquoise  blue  color.  Any  deviation  from  the  proportions 
above  given  will  produce  an  inferior  color. 

If  a  greenish  shade  be  required,  this  is  effected  by  mixing 
with  the  solution,  above  mentioned,  of  ammoniacal  alum,  zinc,  and 
cobalt,  some  chromate  ofjprotoxide  of  mercury,  recently  precipi- 
tated and  still  damp.  With  the  proportions  above  mentioned 
1-1 6th  of  chromate  of  mercury,  in  a  dry  state,  is  sufficient  for 
thb  purpose. 

The  vitrifiable  turquoise  blue  color  is  prepared  by  mixing  i 
part  of  the  compound  of  alumina  and  oxides  of  cobalt  and  zinc 
with  2  of  glass  of  bismuth,  which  is  prepared  by  fusing  together 
5  parts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  and  1  of  crystallized  boric  acid. 

The  formula  ^ven  in  Bronsniart's  TraitS  des  Arts  CSramique^, 
for  the  preparation  of  turquoise  blue,  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  aa  a 
flux,  composed  as  there  indicated  (3  parts  of  minium,  1  of  sand, 
1  of  boric  acid),  will,  on  fusion,  completely  destroy  the  body 
which  is  colored  turquoise-blue, — which  is  thus  converted  into  a 
dirty  bluish-grey  color. 

On  inspecting  through  a  microscope  the  turquoise  blue  color 
when  on  the  porcelain,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  mixture 
of  a  translucid  blue  body  and  a  colorless  glass.  The  tninsluctd 
blue  body  appears  to  be  the  aluraine-oxide  of  cobalt  and  zinc, 
which  is  of  itself  transparent :  this  transparency  is,  by  the  glass 
of  bismuth  surrounding  it,  increased  to  translucidity,  as  oil  would 
act  upon  the  fibre  of  paper.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  the 
blue  microscopic  particles  of  other  vitrifiable  blue  colors,  which 
particles  consist  really  of  silicates  of  oxides  of  cobalt  and  zinc  : 
this  latter,  when  prepared  alone,  appears  through  the  micros- 
cope to  be  a  pure  tnuisparent  blue  powder. — [Ibid,] 


Jbctrittiftc  SHrfntricatCon. 

PRIVY    COUNCIL    CHAMBER. 

WhitehaU,  July  l^th,  1849. 

FAULKNER'S    PATENT. 

Mr.  Webstkr  appeared  for  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Faulkner,  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  an  appointment  of  a  day  for  hearing  th^ 

petition  for  extension  of  letters  patent,  dated  7th  of  August,  183f 

It  was  stated  that  the  petition  had  been  presented  about  fiv 
weeks  since,  and  within  two  months  of  the  expiration  of  th< 
patent. 

Lord  Brougham,  after  commenting  shortly  upon  the  appli 
cation  being  made  at  so  late  a  period,  refused  it,  observing  thii 
the  patentee  might  resort  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  an  extension 
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tlST  OP  EEGTSTBATfQNS  EFFECTED  UNDER  TIIE  ACT  FOR  FRO- 
TECTINQ  KIW  AND  OMOINAL  DESIGNS  FOB  AJtTIOLEa  OF 
IJTLLITY. 

1849. 

June  29.  John  Vkkery  Bmughion  ^  Co.,  of  Cliff  Works,  uear 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  for  pipe- moulding  forcepi* 
30.  Edward  Brooks  ^  Son^  of  Russell-fltreet,  Birmiiighamf 
for  an  improved  water*tiglit  nipple  and  percussion 
cap. 
Jvdf  2-  George  Keiths  of  1 1 ,  Priuces-atreetp  Leieestar-flf^aarer 
for  a  machine  for  dividing  ice,  ealt,  &c, 

4,  Ur,  EfltM,  of  Sudbrook  Park,  Petersham,  Surrey,  for  a 

graduated  g]s&a  double  aperient  fountain. 

5.  CAaries  Hart,  of  the  Valley  of  Wliite  Horae  Iron  Works, 

Wantage,  Berks,  for  an  improved  plough*head. 

5.  T%oma9  EvaM,   of  24,   Sonthampton-slreet,    Strand, 

mantifactnrer  of  collars,  Btocks,  fronts,  &e.,  for  a 
fastening  for  collars^  stocks,  shirta,  and  fronts^ 

6.  J",  Daries,  of  1 6,  King's  Head-court,  Holhora,  engineer 

and  mnchinist,  and  Charles  Matthy^  of  l?i  Wood* 
street,  Gray's- Inn -road,  engiueer  and  machinist,  for 
a  rotary  self-acting  tobacco-pipe  machine. 

6.  WiUiam  Gaoae^  of  Birmingham,  for  a  self-feeding  appa^ 
ralus  for  nail -machine. 

6,  John  Smith,  of  Corven,  near  Wolverhampton,  for  a 
feediog^apparatus  for  mill. 

6*  Edward  Bur  (/ess  ^  of  16,  St,  Jo  Im -street  *road,  Clerken- 
well,  and  ],  Amelia -places  Brompton,  for  a  fire  indi- 
cator and  alarm. 

7-  Georife  Harhoraw^  of  3 10,  Holborn  Bars,  London,  for 
a  shirt  collar. 

7-  Insole,  Jones,  |-  Kmberley,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  har- 
ness back-band  tug* 

9.  Francis  Edward  Cofefftave^  of  Brunswick -terrace,  Brigh- 
ton, for  a  constable's  ataC 

9-  John  Whitehead^  of  Preston,  agricultural  machine- 
maker,  for  a  tile- machine  expander, 

1 0.  John  JoneSf  of  I  / ,  Duke-street,  Liverpool,  for  a  tailor's 

symctroraeter, 

1 1 .  Thomas  Ailen^  of  Radchffe,  Lancashire,  for  a  twine^host, 

12.  Simeon  ^  Femherion,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  hinge  and 

door  for  letter-boxes. 

13.  Walter  Bart,  of  32,  New-road,  Brighton,  Sussex,  for 

the  *^Sikh  buckle/* 
13.  Deanej  Dratf,  ^  Deane^  of  King  William -street,  Lon- 
don Bridge,  for  an  improved  alarum  letter-box. 
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Jnly  14.  James  Hardeoitle,  of  Firwood,  near  Bolton-le-Moon, 
Lancashire,  bleacher,  djer,  and  finkher,  for  an  im- 
proTed  calendar,  for  finishing  muslins  and  other 
goods  requiring  such  process. 

14.  Bedington  |*  Docker ^  of  62,  Bea-street,  BirminghaDi« 
and  2,  Barge-yard,  Bucklersburv,  London,  for  a 
solar  shade  for  the  outside  of  windows. 

16.  Victor  UAnglars^  of  Elm  Cottage,  Lymington,  Hants, 
for  the  *'  Epicurean  oven  for  the  million." 

16.  CharUe  BurreUy  of  St.  Nicholas  Foundry,  Thetford, 
Norfolk,  for  a  gorse  machine. 

16.  Charlee  Burrell,  of  St.  Nicholas  Foundry.  Thetford, 
Norfolk,  for  a  corn-dressing  machine. 

16.  John  Heather,  of  3,  Bedford-court,  Covent  Garden, 
for  Madame  Blangy's  Pariaum  hundo  doth  petdooaL 

18.  John  Chubby  of  57.  St.  Paul*s-churohYard,  London, 

patent  lock  and  fireproof  safe  manuneturer,  for  an 
improved  railway  strong  box,  with  a  small  receiving 
door  and  rafety  slider  in  its  lid. 

19.  Charles  Cltwhe,  trading  under  the  style  oi  Loaich  and 

Clarke,  of  62|,  Little  Gharies-street,  Birmini^iam, 
brass^fonnders,   for  an  improved  letter-box  plate; 
applicable  also  to  door-knockers. 
19.  Clayton,  Shuttlewnrth,  ^  Co.,  of  Stamp  End  Works, 
Lincoln,  engineers,  &c.,  for  a  portable  corn-mill. 

19.  Williafn  Handley,  of  43,  Chandos-street,  Strand,  for  a 

soil-pan  valve. 

20.  William  Stedman  Gillett,  of  Wobum-place,  BnsaeU- 

square,  for  a  diaphragm  to  be  used  with  a  micro- 
scope. 

23.  Auguste  Motte,  of  9,  Southwark-square,  Southwaik, 
for  an  improved  portmanteau. 

23.  Richard  Bell,  of  BaBing-4ane,  for  a  fuzee-cutting  die. 

25.  Mary  Jans  Bumney,  of  1,  Church-terrace,  Liverpool- 

street,  Walworth,  for  a  brooch  protector  and  pin-eap. 

26.  C^eorgs  Price,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  stove. 


mtitt  of  itatetitjB 

That  hare  passed  the  Great  Seal  of  IRELAND,  from  the  17 ih 
June  to  the  17th  July,  1849,  inclusive. 


To  Robert  Brett  Schenck,  late  of  New  York,  in  the  United  States 
of  Ai^erica,  but  at  present  of  Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
manoi^turer,  for  a  machine  for  buffing  and  scutching  flax, 
hemp,  and  oth^  fibrous  substances. — Scaled  18th  June. 
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Hftmilton,  of  London,  civil  engiueeri  for  improTemeDit  In 
cattiag  wood. — Sealed  28tli  June, 

Mkhaal  Loam,  of  Tr^kerley,  in  Ihe  parish  of  Gwetinftpi  in  the 
cotmty  of  Cornwall,  engineer,  for  ijupFo?emenU  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fu£e&a^ — Sealed  30th  June, 

David  Smith,  of  the  Citf  of  Nev  York,  in  the  United  Butea  of 
America,  le«d  manufacturer,  and  a  dtiien  of  the  eaid  United 
Statefl»  for  certain  new  and  ueeful  improyementa  in  the  maim 
of  manufacturiDg  certain  articles  in  lead. — Sealed  7th  July. 

William  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chancery-kne,  in 
the  county  of  Middletex,  civil  engineer,  for  improTements  in 
the  Jacquard  machine,— being  a  foreign  communication. — 
Sealed  Uth  July. 


%m  or  ItotrntH 

Granted  for  SCOTLAND,  mhscqueni  lo  June  t^nd,  1849. 


To  David  Smithy  of  New  York,  United  Statet  of  America,  lead 
manufacturer,  for  certain  new  and  useful  improrementa  in  the 
meant  of  manufacttiring  certain  article  in  lead. — Sealed  25th 
June. 

Edmund  Grundy,  of  Bury,  in  the  county  of  Lancaaterj  woollen 
manufacturer,  and  Jacob  Farrow^  of  the  same  place,  manager^ 
for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  pre- 
paring wool  for  spioiiiDg ;  and  also  improvements  in  machinery 
ur  apparatus  for  epinning  wool  and  other  fihroua  substancea. — 
Sealed  25th  June. 

Walter  NeiUon,  of  Hyde  Park-street,  Glasgow,  engineer,  for  an 
improvement  or  improvements  in  the  application  of  ateam  for 
raiaing,  lowering,  moving,  or  traniportiug  heavy  bodi^.^- 
Sealed  25th  June. 

Robert  WilHam  Laurie,  of  Carlton-pkce,  Glasgow,  merchant,  for 
impTQYementa  in  means  or  apparatus  to  he  employed  for  the 
preserTHtion  of  life  and  property  ^  such  improvements,  or  parta 
thereof,  being  applicable  to  various  articles  of  furniture^  dreaa, 
and  travelling  apparatus. — Sealed  29th  June. 

Edward  Hawkins  Payne,  of  Great  Queen-street,  London,  coach- 
lace  manufacturer,  and  Henry  William  Currie,  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  coach -lace,  and  other 
similar  looped  or  cut  pile  fabrics. — Sealed  9th  July* 

Eobert  Urwin,  of  A&hford,  Kent,  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  ateam-engiues ;  which  may  in  whole  or  in  part  be 
applicable  to  pumps  and  other  machines  not  worked  by  steam 
power.^Sealed  9lh  July. 

Wdliam  Wikmi,  jun,,  residing  at  Campbellfield,  Glasgow,  for  im- 
provements in  cutting  plastic  tubes  or  tiles. — Sealed  1  t>th  July. 

James  Godfrey  Wilson,  of  Millman-row,  Chelsea,  Loudon,  cngi- 
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neer,  for  obtain  improveme&ta  in  obtainmg  perfect  oombnitioo^ 
and  in  apparatiu  relating  thereto ;  the  same  being  applicable 
generdly  to  famaoei  and  fire-places;  aa  alao  to  other  pur* 
poses  where  inflammable  matter  or  material  is  made  use  of  « — 
Sealed  nth  July. 

William  Kenworthy,  of  Blackbam,  cotton-spinner,  for  oerlaiil 
improTements  in  power-looms  for  weaving. — Sealed  16th  July. 

William  Crofton  Moat,  of  Upper  Berkeley-street,  London,  sur- 
geon, for  improvements  in  engines  to  be  worked  by  steam,  air^ 
or  gas. — Sealed  16th  Joly. 

George  Benjamin  Thomeycroft,  of  Wolverhampton,  iron-master, 
for  improvements  in  mannfactoring  railway  tyres,  axles,  and 
other  uron,  where  great  strength  and  durability  is  required. — 
Seided  16th  July. 

Edward  Ives  Fuller,  of  Margaret-street,  Cavendish-souaie,  Lon- 
don, carriage-builder,  and  Oeo^  Tabernacle,  of  Mount-row, 
Westminster-road,  coach  iron-founder,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  metallic  springs  for  carriages. — Sealed  17th  July. 

Peter  Augustine  Goaefroy,  of  Wikon-street,  Finsbury-sqnare, 
London,  chemical  color  manu&cturer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  dressing  and  finishing  woven  fabrics. — Sealed  18th 
Joly. 

John  Grantham,  of  Liverpool,  engineer,  for  improvements  in 
sheathing  ships  and  vessels. — Sealed  18th  July. 

Joseph  Bccles,  of  Moorgate  Fold  Mill,  near  Blackbum,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  cotton-spinner  and  manu^nctorer,  and 
James  Bradshaw  and  William  Bradshaw,  of  Blackburn,  watdi- 
makers,  for  certain  improyements  in  and  applicable  to  looma 
for  weaving  various  descriptions  of  plain  and  ornamental  tex- 
tile fabrics. — Sealed  19th  July. 
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To  Thomas  Greenwood,  of  Goodman's  Fields,  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, sugar  refiner,  and  Frederick  Parker,  of  New  Gravel-lane, 
Shadwell,  animal-charcoal  manufacturer,  for  improyements  in 
filtering  syrups  and  other  liquors.  Sealed  4th  July — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

John  Robinson,  of  Patterson-street,  Stepney,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  moving 
and  raising  weights.  Sealed  4th  July — 6  months  for  inrol- 
ment. 

John  Grantham,  of  Liverpool,  engineer,  for  improvements  ia 
sheathing  ships  and  vessels.  Sealed  4th  July — 6  months  for 
inrolment. 
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Josiah  Bowden,  of  LiBkeard,  linen-draper,  and  Williftin  lioiigmaidj 
of  Beau  Dion  t-«qaare,  io  the  couDtj  of  Middleaes,  Gent.,  for 
improvementa  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Sealed  4th  July — 
6  months  for  inrolxaeut. 

John  Browne,  of  Great  Portland-street »  Portland-place,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.,  for  impTorementa  in  apparatua  to 
aasmt  combuBtion  in  atovea  or  grates.  Sealed  4th  July — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Sir  FranciB  Charles  Knowka,  of  Loveil^  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
Bart.,  for  improveioents  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
iron  and  ateeL     Sealed  4tb  July— G  months  for  inrolment. 

Hicliard  Archibald  Broom  an,  of  Fleet-street,  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
doji,  for  tmproTements  in  steam  generators, — being  a  commu^ 
nication.     Sealed  4  th  July — 6  montlis  for  inrolment. 

James  Mulbery,  of  Parke rsburgb,  in  Chester  county  and  State  of 
FenDsylTanJa,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  machiniat^  for 
certain  impro?ementQ  in  the  slide-Talvee  of  iteam-enginea. 
Sealed  4th  July — 6  months  lor  iuroLment, 

William  Henry  Wilding,  of  the  New-road,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Gent,,  for  certain  improTemente  in  engines  and  ma- 
chinery for  obtaining  and  applying  motive  power.  Sealed  4th 
July— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Eobcrt  William  Thomson,  of  Leicester^square,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesejc,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  In  writing 
and  drawing  instruments*  Sealed  4  th  July — ^6  months  for 
inrolment, 

William  Buah,  of  Great  Tower-street,  in  the  City  of  London,  civil 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  lampe  and  in  lighting, — being 
partly  a  communication.  Sealed  4th  July^ — 6  months  for  inroi- 
mert, 

John  Combe,  of  Leeds,  in  the  county  of  Yorkj  civil  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  heckling,  carding,  winding, 
dressing,  and  weaving  tlax,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances.    Sealed  4th  July — 6  months  for  inrolment, 

William  Henry  Brown,  of  Ward's  End  Wheel,  at  Wadsley,  in  the 
parish  of  ficclesfield,  in  the  county  of  York,  steel^  roller,  for 
an  improvement  in  rolls  for  rolUng  flat  and  half-round  file 
and  other  iron  and  steeL  Sealed  4th  July— 6  months  for  in* 
inrolment. 

Pierre  Augustin  Chauffourier,  of  Eegent*B  Qa  ad  rant,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  merchantj  for  improvements  in  caators,^ — being  a 
communication.     Sealed  4th  July — 6  months  for  inrolment, 

Henry  Bailey,  of  Wolverhampton,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  che- 
mist, for  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of  articles 
of  wearing  apparel ;  which  improvements  are  also  applicable  to 
fastenings  for  the  same.  Sealed  4th  July — 6  months  for  in* 
tolment. 

Robert  Wcare,  of  Argyle-street,  Birkenhead,  in  the  comity  of 
Cheshire,  clock  and  watch-maker,  and  William  Peter  Piggoll, 
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of  Wardrobe-place  Doctors'  Commoiw,  in  the  comity  of  Mid- 
dlesex, matfaematicsl  instmaient  maker,  for  certain  improYe- 
ments  in  electric  batteries  and  in  the  production  of  light ;  also 
a  mode  of  transmitting  or  communicating  intelligence  for  the 
better  protection  of  life  and  property, — parts  of  which  improve- 
ments  are  applicable  to  other  like  pnrposes.  Sealed  4th  Jnly — 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

Richard  Garrett,  of  Leiston  Works,  near  Sazmnndham,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  agricultural  implement-maker,  for  improve- 
ments  in  horse-hoes,  pug-mills,  drilling  and  thrashing  ma- 
chinery, and  in  steam  engines  and  bcmers  for  agricultural 
purposes.     Sealed  7th  July — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Edward  Ives  Fuller,  of  Margaret-street,  Cayendish-square,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  cami^  builder,  and  George  Tabernacle, 
of  Mount-row,  Westminster-road,  in  the  county  of  Suney,  coadi 
iron  founder,  for  certain  improTements  in  metallic  spnngs  for 
carriages.    Sealed  7^  July — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Sedgwick  Summers,  of  6,  Cornwall-terrace,  Lee,  Kent, 
lighterman  and  warehousekeeper,  for  certain  improvements  in 
fastenings  for  the  mouths  of  sacks  and  bags.  S«ded  9th  July 
— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Robert  William  Laurie,  of  Carlton-place,  in  the  City  of  Glasgow, 
North  Britain,  merchant,  for  improyements  in  means  or  appa- 
ratus to  be  employed  for  tlie  preservation  of  life  and  pro- 
perty ;  such  improvements,  or  parts  thereof,  being  applicable 
to  various  articles  of  furniture,  dress,  and  travelling  apparatus. 
Sealed  9th  July — 6  months  for  inrohnent. 

John  Goodier,  of  Mode  Wheel  Mills,  near  Manchester,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  miller,  for  certain  improvements  in  mills 
for  grinding  wheat  and  other  grain.  Sealed  9th  July — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

George  Augustus  Robinson,  of  Long  Melford,  in  the  county  of 
Si^Sblk,  Gent.,  and  Richard  Egan  Lee,  of  Glasgow,  Gent.,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  and  in  the 
machinery  or  apparatus  to  be  used  therein ;  and  also  improve- 

.  ments  in  the  r^uktion  of  ovens  and  furnaces  ;  part  of  whidi 
improyements  are  also  applicable  to  other  similar  useful  pur- 
poses.   Sealed  10th  July — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

George  Cottam  and  Edward  Cottam,  of  Winsley-stieet,  Oxford- 
street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  engineers,  for  improvements 
in  machinery  for  cutting  straw,  dover,  and  hay,  for  grinding, 
for  sawing  wood,  and  in  fqpparatus  for  ascertaining  the  power 
employed  in  working  machines.  Sealed  i2th  July — 6  mpnths 
for  inrolment. 

John  Holland,  of  No.  2,  Lark  Hall  Rise,  in  the  parish  of  Clapham, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Gent.,  for  a  new  mode  of  making 
steel, — being  a  communication.  Sealed  18th  July— 6  months 
for  inrolment. 
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Bettben  Plant,  of  Holly  Hall  Colliery,  near  Dudley,  in  the  connty 
of  Worcester,  coalmaater,  for  improTementB  in  making  bar  or 
wrooght  iron.     Sealed  1 8th  Jnly — 6  montha  for  inrolment. 

Andrew  Peddie  How,  of  the  United  States,  now  residing  in  Ba- 
singhall-Btreet,  in  the  City  of  London,  engineer  in  the  United 
States  navy,  for  an  instrument  or  instruments  for  ascertaining 
the  saltneas  of  water  in  boilers,— -being  a  communication. 
Sealed  18th  July — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Eyan  Leigh,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
cotton-spinner,  for  certain  improvements  in  steam-engines,  and 
also  improvements  in  communicating  steam  or  other  power  for 
driving  machinery.  Sealed  18th  July — 6  months  for  inrol- 
ment. 

Thomas  Walker,  of  Birmingham,  stove-manufiurturer,  for  improve- 
ments in  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  the  manufiacture  of  parts  of 
boots,  shoe^  clogs,  and  goloshes.  Sealed  18th  July— 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

James  Usher,  of  Edinburgh,  Oent.,  for  improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  tilling  land.  Sealed  Jidy  18th — 6  months  for  inrol- 
ment. 

William  Brown,  of  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  machinist ;  Henry  Mapple,  of  Child's  Hill,  in  the 
Parish  of  Hendon,  in  the  same  county,  electric  engineer ;  and 
William  Williams,  the  younger,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  Gknt.,  for  improvements  in  communicating  intel- 
ligence by  means  of  electricity,  and  improvements  in  electric 
docks.     Sealed  1 8th  July — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister,  of  Brsdford,  in  the  county  of  York,  Esq., 
and  George  Bdmond  Donisthorpe,  of  Leeds,  in  the  same  county, 
manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  preparing,  combing,  and 
spinning  wool, — ^partly  a  communication.  Sealed  1 8th  July — 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

Alexander  Ferrier  Rose,  of  Greenvale-place,  Glasgow,  Gent.,  for  a 
certain  improvement  or  certain  imfurovements  in  the  process  or 
operation  of  printing,  and  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  em- 
ployed therein.     Se^ed  24th  July — 6  months  for  mrolment. 

John  Holt,  of  Todmorden,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  manager 
of  the  Waterside  Works,  for  improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  preparing  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances ; 
parts  of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to  machinery  used 
in  weighing.     Sealed  24th  July — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Joseph  Woods,  of  Barge^ard  Chambers,  Bucklersbury,  in  the 
City  of  London,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  bleaching 
certain  organic  substances,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
products  therefrom, — being  a  communication.  Sealed  24th 
July — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
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The  Eclipses  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter  are  not  visible  this  month,  Jupiter  being  too 

near  the  Sun. 

J.  LEWTHWAITE,  Roiberhidie. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

To  Peter  Fairbairn,  of  Leeds,  in  the  county  of  York,  ma^ 
chine -maker,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  heckling, 
carding,  drawing,  roving,  and  spinning  flaw,  hemp,  tow, 
silk,  and  other  fibrous  substances. — [Sealed  26  th  October^ 
1848.] 

This  invention  consists;  firstly^  in  the  peculiar  adaptation  of 
a  rotary  gill  or  porcupine  roller  to  a  machine  for  drawing  out 
the  fibres  or  elongating  the  sliver  of  flax  or  hemp ;  the  rotary 
gill  being  employed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  opening  or 
separating  the  fibres  of  the  material  immediately  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  drawing-rollers.  In  the  usual  machinery  employed  for 
drawing  out  the  fibres,  a  series  of  travelling  bars^  with  heckle 
pins,  have  been  employed  between  the  holding  and  the  draw« 
ing-rollers.  It  has,  however,  been  found  that,  in  passing  the 
sliver^  in  the  process  of  drawing,  between  the  series  of  heckle- 
pins  of  the  gill  machinery  heretofore  in  use  (whether  on  the 
sheet,  screw,  or  circular  construction),  the  fibres,  being  held 
between  the  pins  of  the  gills,  were  broken  as  the  drawing 
went  on,  and  the  staple  was  thereby  reduced  in  length  and 
strength,  to  the  injury  of  the  yam  produced  by  the  after  pro- 
cess of  spinning. 

Now,  in  this  improved  construction  of  machinery,  the  pa- 
tentee states  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  have  a  series  of  gill-pins, 
ss  heretofore,  extending  backward  to  the  length  of  the  staple 
r  fibres  of  the  material  under  the  process  of  drawing ;  the 
ads  only,  or  those  parts  of  the  fibres  in  the  immediate  viqinity 
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of  the  bite  of  the  dnnring-Tollers,  requiring  to  be  kept  open 
or  disentangled :  the  above-mentioned  previously  existing  evils 
will  be  therefore  avoided.  The  further  advantages  derivaUe 
from  this  improved  machinery  are,  an  increase  of  the  draft  of 
the  sliver,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  times  the  amount 
which  has  hitherto  been  obtained  or  is  now  generaQy  prae* 
tised;  also  avoiding  the  bending  the  fibres  over  the  giu-roller 
(which  takes  place  in  drawing  tow,-^the  giU  being,  in  that 
instance,  a  holder  of  the  fibres).  In  the  improved  machinefjr 
the  fibres  merely  pass  tangentially  between  the  pins  of  the 
rotary  gill — simply  separating  and  opening  the  sliver  for  the 
better  operation  of  the  drawing-rollers. 

In  Plate  IV.,  fig.  1,  represents,  in  sectional  elevation,  a 
portion  of  the  improved  drawing-machine ;  and  fig.  2,  is  a  plan 
view  of  the  same,  a,  a,  are  the  retaining-roUers,  between 
which  the  sliver  is  conducted  onward.  These  rollers  are  kept 
revolving  at  an  uniform  speed  by  means  of  the  toothed  wheels 
b,  6,  which  are  fixed  upon  their  respective  axles,  and,  being 
in  gear  with  each  other,  cause  the  retaining-rollers  to  revolve 
simultaneously,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  sliver  to  ad* 
vance  uniformly.  The  sliver  proceeds  onwards  between  the 
carrying-roUers  c,  c,  and  d,  d^  to  the  rotary  gill-pins,  fixed  to 
the  axle  e,  and  thence  to  the  drawing-rollers  /,  and  ff<  On 
the  axle  of  the  lower  drawing-roller^  a  pinion  h,  is  fixed  (see 
fig.  2,)  taking  into  an  intermediate  wheel  t ;  and  this  whed  i, 
drives  the  wheel  k,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  intermediate  shaft 
/,  which  extends  the  whole  length  ol  the  machine.  Upon  thia 
shaft  also  are  fixed  a  series  of  pinions  m,  taking  into  pinions  n, 
on  the  shafts  of  the  rollers  ff,  which  connections  are  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  each  pair  of  top  drawing-rollers  ff,  simal<>> 
taneously  with  the  bottom  drawing-rollers.  The  object  o£ 
gearing  the  drawing-rollers  together  is  to  insure  a  perfect 
uniformity  of  rotary  motion  between  each  pair,  wherebv  a  less 
amount  of  weight  or  pressure  upon  the  top  drawing-roller  will 
be  required,  and  the  fibres  will  be  more  perfectly  drawn  out. 

The  second  feature  of  the  invention  consists  in  an  adaptaticm 
of  the  foregoing  arrangement  of  machinery  to  the  spinning 
of  yams  direct  from  the  slivers,  l^e  practice  hitherto  pur* 
^Bued  has  been  to  spin  firom  slightly  twisted  fibres,  that  is» 
rovings,  and,  in.  consequence  of  the  twist  retained  in  sack 
rovings,  a  great  impediment  is  experienced  in  drawing  out 
the  fibres  in  their  entire  lengths ;  for,  in  effecting  this  draw- 
ing of  the  twisted  rovings,  the  fibres  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  broken,  and  the  yams  thereby  rendered  weaker  and 
rough  on  their  surface. 
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Fig.  3,  repreaentSj  in  front  elevation,  part  of  a  spinning- 
maclune^with  the  improved  drawing-apparatos  adapted  thereto. 
Fig.  4,  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  tame,  b,  a,  are  the  retaining- 
roUers,  which  are  kept  revolving  at  an  uniform  speed  by  means 
of  the  toothed- wheels  b,  b,  fixed  npon  their  respective  axles ; 
the  sliver  th^ioe  passes  betwerai  the  rollers  c,  c,  and  d,  d,  and 
proceeds  to  the  gill-roUer  e.  This  rotary  gill  prevents  the 
fibres  becoming  entangled,  and  opens  the  sliver  as  it  proceeds 
to  the  drawing-rollers  y)  ^,  where  the  foremost  fibres  are  taken 
in  ihe  bite,  and  drawn  onward  unbroken.  By  this  improved 
mode  of  spinning  from  untwisted  slivers,  a  much  more  uniform 
yam  is  said  to  be  obtained ;  it  being  smoother  on  the  surface 
(technically  denominated  a  better  skin)  and  the  fibres  being 
more  perfectly  combined  than  by  the  ordinary  operations  of 
spinning  from  twisted  rovings.  By  employing  this  improved 
machinery  in  the  process  oi  spinning,  the  operation  of  roving 
will  be  no  longer  requisite,  and  Qonsequ«itIy  the  great  eost 
and  labor  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  roving  machines 
will  be  saved. 

The  third  feature  of  the  invention  refers  to  the  adaptation 
of  gill-drawing  apparatus  to  machines  for  carding  tow  or  short* 
fibred  flax.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  receive  the 
divan  from  carding-engines  into  deep  vertical  cans,  and  from 
those  cans  to  take  the  sliver,  and  perform  the  first  drawing 
process  in  a  separate  machine.  These  fibres  of  carded  sliver, 
previous  to  drawing,  being  in  the  form  of  a  thin  ribbon  of 
alight  tenacity,  are  very  liable  to  be  damaged  in  being  pressed 
down  into  the  cans  which  receive  them  from  the  carding- 
machine,  and  also  in  their  progress  from  the  cans  to  the 
retaining-rollers  of  the  drawing-madbiues.  This  is  found  to 
be  a  great  disadvantage,  as  any  damage  which  the  slivers  may 
thus  receive  cannot  be  easily  remedied  in  any  subsequent 
operation*  lliis  head  of  the  invention  is  designed  to  obviate 
these  evils,  as  the  sliver,  after  it  is  discharged  from  the  de- 
livering-rollars  of  the  carding-machine,  is  directly  taken  hold 
of  by  the  retaining-rollers  or  pricking-in  rollers,  and  carried 
at  a  uniform  speed  to  the  gills,  over  which  it  is  att^iuated 
and  extended  by  the  drawing-rollers,  and  rendered  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  conveyed  to  the  second  drawing-machine,  or  to  the 
jnovinff-machine,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  sliver  being  in  this 
stateless  liable  to  injury  than  before. 

At  fig.  5,  part  of  a  caraing-engine  is  represented  in  sectional 
elevation,  tp  which  one  example  of  the  improvement  is  attached, 
vis., — the  adaptation  of  the  rotary  gill  drawing  apparatus  to 
a  carding-engine.      a,  a,  are  the  delivering-roUers  of  the 
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carding-engine ;  b,  is  the  retaining  or  pricking-in  roller ;  c, 
is  the  rotary  gill ;  d,  and  e,  are  the  drawing-rollers ;  and  / 
and  jT^  are  the  rollers  which  deliver  the  drawn  sliver.  By  this 
arrangement  a  considerable  economy  is  said  to  be  effected ;  for, 
by  attaching  a  drawing  apparatus  to  the  carding-engine,  the 
patentee  is  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  usually  detached  first 
drawing-machine ;  and  it  is  now  only  required  to  use  in  ad-» 
dition  a  second  drawing-machine  to  complete  the  drawing 
process. 

The  fourth  feature  of  the  invention  applies  to  the  clearers 
or  rubbers  of  drawing  and  roving-machines.  The  revolving* 
clearers  or  rubbers^  hitherto  in  use^  are  frequently  the  cause 
of  accidents ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  wheels  being  exposed, 
the  attendants  are  liable  to  have  their  fingers  dravm  between 
them.  This  evil  is  obviated  by  covering  the  wheels  with  a 
case,  which  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  radial  arm,  to  carry 
and  keep  the  wheds  in  gear  with  each  other.  At  fig.  6,  a 
portion  of  a  roving-machine,  with  the  improved  adaptation  of 
revolving  clearers  or  rubbers,  is  shewn  in  elevation.  Fig.  7,  is 
a  horizontal  section  of  the  rubbers,  with  the  case  in  which 
their  driving-wheels  revolve.  One  of  the  ordinary  upper  draw* 
ing-rollers  of  the  machine  is  represented  at  r ;  and  s,  s,  are 
two  revolving  rubbers,  acting  on  the  periphery  of  the  upper 
drawing-roller.  A  pair  of  toothed-wheels  t,  t,  upon  parallel 
axles,  are  employed  for  giving  rotary  motion  to  the  rubbers  j 
and  tt,  tf,  is  the  cap-case  or  cover,  which  not  only  shields  the 
driving-wheels  of  the  rubbers,  but  also  answers  the  purpose  of 
a  radisd  arm,  carrying  the  axle  of  the  rubbers ; — ^the  case  rising 
with  the  axles  of  the  rubbers,  as  a  lever  upon  the  drivings 
shaft  iff,  which  forms  the  fulcrum. 

The  fifth  feature  of  the  invention  consists  in  a  novel  pawie 
and  ratchet  weight-lever,  to  be  used  for  giving  the  pressure 
required  upon  the  drawing-rollers  of  spinning-machines,  by 
which,  as  the  pressing-roller  becomes  reduced  in  its  diameter 
by  wear,  a  more  ready  and  economical  means  is  attained  of 
advancing  it  toward  the  drawing-roller  than  by  the  ordinary 
adjusting  nut  and  screw,  as  heretofore  used. 

Fig.  8,  represents,  in  side  elevation,  a  portion  of  a  spin- 
ning-frame, with  the  improved  pawle  and  ratchet  weight-lever 
attached ;  and  fig.  9,  is  a  horizontal  view  of  the  same  appara- 
tus, a,  and  &,  are  the  drawing-rollers ;  and  c,  is  the  weighted 
lever  for  pressing  the  roller  b,  against  the  roller  a.  This 
weighted  lever  c,  is  hung  upon  a  fulcrum-pin  in  the  small 
bracket  d;  which  bracket  is  fixed  to  the  beam  e,  extending 
along  the  frame  of  the  machine.     In  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
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weighted  lever  c,  a  pawle^  is  mounted  npon  a  falcrum-pin ; 
wliich  pawle  is  intended  to  take  into  a  ratchet  in  the  piece  g, 
whereby  the  roller  b,  is  forced  up  against  the  roller  a.  This 
piece  ff,  is  a  small  loose  bar,  passing  freely  through  a  slot  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  shorter  arm  of  the  lever  c.  The  upper 
end  of  this  piece  g,  is  forked,  and  bears  against  the  axle  of 
the  drawing-roller  d,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  periphery 
of  the  roller  b,  up  into  contact  with  the  roller  a.  In  the 
lyper  edge  of  Uiis  forked  piece  g,  a  series  of  ratchet-teeth  bx6 
ent,  into  which  the  end  of  the  pawle/,  is  let  fall;  and  hence, 
by  the  force  of  the  weighted  lever  c,  the  pawle  f,  is  made  to 
drive  the  piece  g,  and  the  roller  b,  up  against  the  roller  a,  by 
which  the  contact  of  the  drawing-rollers  is  effected.  It  will 
hence  be  perceived,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  periphery  of  the 
pressing-roller  b,  becoming  worn  away  or  reduced  in  diame- 
ter by  use,  the  forked  piece  g,  may  be  advanced,  and  the  roller 
be  tnereby  pushed  up  to  its  bearing,  by  placing  the  pawle  in 
one  of  the  backward  teeth  of  the  ratchet ; — the  roller  A,  being 
thus  held  firmly  by  the  pressure  of  the  weighted  lever. 

The  sixth  feature  of  the  invention  applies  to  the  gearing  of 
machines  for  heckling,  carding,  di*awing,  roving,  and  spinning 
flax,  hemp,  tow,  and  other  fibrous  materials;  and  is  designed 
to  effect  a  ready  mode  of  connecting  two  or  more  shafts  by 
means  of  intermediate  wheels ;  so  that  the  change-pinion  may 
be  altered  with  facility  to  any  required  diameter.  Fig.  10^ 
shews,  in  elevation,  a  portion  of  the  end  of  a  roving-frame^ 
with  the  improved  apparatus  adapted  in  two  examples,  viz., — 
in  the  instance  where  one  intermediate  wheel  is  used,  and 
also  in  the  instance  where  two  intermediate  wheels  are  used. 
In  this  figure,  where  one  intermediate  wheel  is  used,  a,  is  the 
change-pinion ;  b,  is  the  intermediate  wheel ;  c,  is  the  driven 
wheel  on  the  axle  e,  of  the  front  drawing-roUer  of  a  roving* 
machine ;  and  d,  is  an  adjustable  radial  arm,  moveable  upon 
its  fulcrum  at  e^  In  this  radial  arm  d,  there  is  a  long  slot 
formed  in  a  segmental  curve  f,  concentric  with  the  fulcrum  e. 
A  bolt  g,  is  passed  through  a  bracket  on  the  side  of  the 
frame,  and  through  this  curved  slot ;  and  when  the  arm  d, 
has  been  moved  on  its  fulcrum  to  the  required  situation,  a 
nut,  screwed  up  tight  on  the  bolt  g,  holds  the  arm  securely 
in  this  position.  The  lower  part  of  the  radial  arm  has  a  stud 
A,  fixed  in  it,  on  which  the  intermediate  wheel  b,  is  mounted 
and  revolves.  The  change-pinion  a,  may  be  removed,  and  a 
larger  pinion  or  wheel  placed  on  its  stud,  as  shewn  by  the 
dotted  circle ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  intermediate  wheel 
and  radial  arm  will  assume  the  position  also  shewn  by  dots 
in  the  figure. 
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Where  more  intermediate  wheeb  are  required  for  driving 
other  parts  of  maehinery^  a  simOar  moveable  radial  arm  ia 
adapted^  as  shewn  in  the  upper  part  of  fig.  10.  Upon  the 
axle  of  the  front  drawing-roller  e,  aa  a  fdleram,  ihe  adjnatable 
radhal  arm  t^  i,  is  mounted,  whidi  earriea  the  axles  of  die  in- 
termediate wheds  /,  and  k.  These  wheels  are  driTea  by  the 
diange-ptnion  /,  fixed  upon  the  bade  shaft  m^  of  the  roving- 
machine.  In  the  event  of  employing  a  ehanga^pimon  I,  of 
larger  diameter,  the  arm  i,  with  ita  wheels,  may  be  raised,  aa 
shewn  by  dots  (a  segmental  dot  in  the  side  branch  of  the  arm 
f>  allowing  of  its  devadon,  as  shewn  by  dots);  and  in  thia 
position  the  arm  and  the  wheds  may  m  hdd  securely,  by  a 
nut,  upon  the  bolt  n,  passed  throng  the  8^;nientd  slot  of 
the  arm  t ,  and  through  a  standard  piece  p,  on  the  end  finime* 

The  seventh  feature  of  the  invention  is  a  novd  mode  of 
eonnectmg  the  coimter-diaft  of  a  roving-madiine  with  the 
shaft  tiiat  drives  tfie  bobbins.  This  is  efiiected  through  a 
train  of  wheels,  mounted  on  a  jointed  arm,  suspended  upon  a 
fulcrum ;  by  means  of  which  the  bobbin-shaft  may  be  allowed 
to  move  up  and  down  to  effect  the  required  traverse^  and  yet 
retain  the  said  wheels  in  gear  with  each  other* 

Fig.  11,  of  the  accompanying  drawings,  rq)resents,  in 
elevation,  a  portion  of  the  end  of  a  roving-frame,  with  the 
improved  apparatus  attached  for  traversing  the  bobbin-rail^ 
and  fig.  12,  is  a  verticd  section,  taken  through  the  improved 
apparatus  in  the  dotted  line  a,  b,  (tf  fig.  11.  Upon  the  counter- 
shaft a,  is  fixed  a  wheel  b,  whidi  drives  the  train  of  wheds 
^>  ^9  ^yf'  These  wheds  are  mounted  and  revolve  upon  studs 
jF,  A,  i,  andy,  fixed  in  the  vibrating  arm  or  bar  it ;  which  arm 
or  bar,  at  one  end,  hangs  loosdy  upon  the  stud  ^,  fixed  in  an 
arm  /,  suspended  on  the  counter-shaft  «.  The  whed  c,  is, 
by  these  means,  kept  in  gear  with  the  whed  fr,  and  hence  the 
wheels  c,  d^  e,  and  ^  all  of  which  are  in  gear,  are  caused  to 
revolve  together.  The  end  of  the  bar  k,  is  connected  at/, 
with  a  ahding-piece  m,  which  is  capable  of  moving  up  and 
down,  between  guides,  on  the  side  of  the  frame  of  the  ma- 
chine, for  the  purpose  of  traversing  the  copping-rail  of  the 
roving-machine,  which  is  effected  by  ordinary  means.  Lx 
order  that  these  connected  wheels  may  be  kept  in  gear,  what- 
ever may  be  the  situation  of  the  copping-rail,  the  bars  k,  and 
/,  assume  the  positions  shewn  by  dots,  by  moving  upon  the 
joints  or  fulcrums  at  a,  and  g. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly, — ^the  adaptation  of  a  rotary 
or  drcular  gill  to  a  machine  for  drawing  flax  and  hemp,  in 
such  manner  that  the  sliver  of  flax  or  hemp,  in  proceeding; 
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the  holding  to  the  drawmg-rollers^  shall  pass  through 
or  between  the  pins  of  the  revolving  gill^  in  the  airection  of  a 
tangent  to  its  rotary  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  merely  open- 
ing the  fibres  of  the  sliver  immediately  in  the  vicinity  or  bite 
c{  the  drawing-rollers,  without  holding  back  the  sliver,  or 
allowing  it  to  kp  partuJlv  round  the  ^1,  as  in  the  instance 
of  drawing  the  sUver  of  tow.  Secondly, — gearing  or  con- 
necting together  pairs  of  holding-rollers,  and  also  pairs  of 
drawing-rollers,  whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  the  gills 
or  machinery  to  which  they  may  be  applicable; — the  obiect 
being  that  the  pairs  of  holding  and  drawing-roUers  shall 
respectively  revolve  with  equal  surface  speeds,  and  thereby 
cause  the  entire  substance  of  the  sUver,  in  each  case,  to  adU 
vanee  uniformly.  Thirdly, — ^the  adaptation  and  connection 
of  gill-drawing  apparatus  (of  whatever  construction)  to  ma^ 
chines  for  carding  tow,  or  short-fibred  flax,  or  other  materials. 
Fourthly, — ^the  peculuir  construction  of  a  case  or  shell  for 
covering  the  wheels  of  the  revolving  rubbers  or  clearers; 
whidi  case  or  shell  also  carries  the  axle  of  the  said  rubber,  as 
shewn  in  figs.  6,  and  7.  Fifthly,-— the  peculiar  construction 
of  pawle  and  ratchet-holder  for  keeping  the  drawing-rollers 
in  contact,  as  described  and  shewn  at  figs.  8,  and  9.  Sixthly, 
— the  adaptation  of  adjustable  radial  arms  to  various  con- 
structions of  machinery  for  manufacturing  flax  and  tow;  by 
means  of  which  radial  arms,  carrying  intermediate  wheels, 
several  distinct  wheels  may  be  actuated,  whether  such  wheels 
are  fixed  qn  shafts,  as  shewn  in  the  drawing,  or  mounted 
loosely  upon  studs.  Lastly,— the  arrangement,  construction, 
and  adaptaticm  of  wheels  mounted  on  a  jointed  arm  or  arms, 
when  applied  to  roving-frames  for  flax  and  tow,  as  shewn  at 
^.  11,  and  12.— [InroUed  April,  1849.] 


To  William  Clay,  of  Clifton  Lodge,  in  the  county  of  Cum' 
berland,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery 
for  rolling  iron  or  other  metals;  parts  of  which  improve- 
ments are  applicable  to  other  machinery  in  which  cylinders 
or  rollers  are  used. — [Sealed  16th  December,  1848.] 

This  invention  is  designed  to  produce,  by  the  process  of  roll- 
ing, bars  of  taper  forms,  as,  for  instance,  wedge-shaped  bars, 
or  conical  bars.  The  taper  forms  of  bars  are  obtained  by 
allowing  one  of  the  shaping-rollers  to  recede  gradually  from 
the  other,  as  the  rolling  operation  goes  on ;  wherebv,  the  space 
or   distance  of  the   rollers  apart  becoming   enlarged,   the 
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tnetal^  in  passing  between  them,  assumes  a  gradually  incfeas* 
ing  thickness^  either  in  a  wedge,  conical,  or  other  form,  aooord-^ 
ing  to  the  shape  of  the  grooves  cut  in  the  rollers. 

Various  modes  of  permitting  one  of  the  rollers  to  recede 
from  the  other  might  be  devised;  but  one  which  the  patentee 
has  found  well  suited  to  the  purpose  consists  in  the  adapta* 
tion  to  rolhng  machinery  of  pistons  bearing  against  confined 
columns  of  water  or  other  non-elastic  fluid, — ^the  ends  of  the 
piston-rods  maintaining  or  afibrding  the  means  of  keeping 
the  bearings  of  the  rollers  from  shifting  their  positions,  ex- 
cepting as  the  columns  of  water  are  allowed  to  relax  their 
resistance  by  a  slow  and  gradual  escape  of  the  fluid  firom  the 
cylinder  or  chamber  through  an  adjustable  valve.  The 
apparatus,  arranged  for  this  purpose,  is  shewn  in  Plate  Y., 
wherein  fig.  1,  represents  a  vertical  section,  taken  transversely 
through  the  head  of  one  of  the  standards  which  carry  the 
bearings  of  the  journals  of  the  rollers.  In  this  figure  the 
piston,  its  rod,  and  appendages,  with  the  column  of  v^er 
against  which  the  piston  bears,  and  the  valve  whereby  a  smaQ 
quantity  of  the  fluid  may  be  allowed  gradually  to  escape,  are 
all  shewn.  Fig.  2,  represents  a  partial  front  view  of  the 
rollers;  the  bearings  and  part  of  the  regulating  apparatus  in 
the  head  of  the  standard  being  shewn  in  section.  It  will  be 
understood  that  two  such  standards  are  required  to  support 
the  ends  of  the  rollers.  Fig.  3,  is  a  horizontal  section,  taken 
in  the  line  i,  2,  of  fig.  1,  shewing  the  parts  inverted,  or  as 
seen  from  below;  and  fig.  4,  is  another  horizontal  section, 
taken  on  the  upper  side  in  the  line  s,  4,  of  fig.  1,  shewing  the 
entrance  and  exit-valves  of  the  water-chamber,  and  the  means 
of  working  or  regulating  the  exit-valve. 

In  the  rolling-mills  usually  employed  for  rolling  bar-iron, 
the  rollers  are  generally  mounted  in  fixed  bearings,  or  bearings 
which,  during  the  operation  of  rolling,  are  rendered  immove- 
able, by  being  maintained  in  their  places  by  strong  screws  or 
bolts ;  but,  by  this  invention,  the  ends  of  the  bearing  a,  of  the 
upper  roller  are  let  into  grooves  in  the  standards,  as  in  ordinary 
rolling-mills,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  their  sliding  up 
and  down  therein,  in  order  that,  by  so  sliding,  the  parallel 
distance  between  the  rollers  may  be  allowed  to  change.  The 
rising  of  the  bearings  with  the  upper  roller  is  regulated  and 
governed  by  piston-rods  a,  which  rest  on  the  top  <rf  the  bear- 
ings,— the  upper  end  of  the  piston-rod  being  connected  to 
the  solid  piston  b,  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  or  water-chamber 
c,  as  shewn  at  figs.  1,  and  2.  This  cylinder  c,  is  fiUed  with 
water  or  other  non-elastic  fluid  or  liquid,  and  is  furnished 
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KTiA  leather  or  other  stutable  packingi  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  leakage.  The  packing  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
metallic  ring  or  plate  d,  which  is  firmly  secured  to  the  body 
of  the  cylinder  by  strong  screw-bolts.  The  cylinder  is  sup- 
plied with  water  nrom  any  convenient  source  by  a  lateral  tube 
p,  shewn  in  fig.  4,  through  the  rising  feed-valve  e;  the  con- 
stmctioD  and  operation  of  which  will  be  clearly  understood 
by  referring  to  the  drawing,  f,  is  the  exit-valve^  through 
which,  when  partially  opened,  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  chamber  c,  on  pressure  being  applied  to  the  lower 
^id  of  the  rod  a;  by  which  pressure  the  piston  b,  will  be 
made  to  rise  and  partially  to  expel  the  water,  as  will  be  the 
case  when  a  bar  of  iron  is  passed  between  the  shaping-rollers 
B,  B.  The  valve/  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
opening  for  the  discharge  of  the  water,  and  consequently  the 
rising  of  the  roller  and  the  taper  given  to  the  metal,  may  be 
regulated  with  the  greatest  exactness,  by  merely  advancing  or 
reding  the  plug  g,  worked  by  the  screw  at  its  back  end ; 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  open  or  close  the  valve  to  any 
extent  that  may  be  required.  There  is  a  slight  spring  behind 
the  plug  g,  which  is  merely  intended  to  push  the  plug  for- 
ward and  close  the  aperture  of  the  valve  when  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  piston  is  not  in  action,  as  will  be  the  case 
when  the  rolling  operation  is  suspended.  An  additional  valve 
h,  is  also  made  to  communicate  with  the  exit-passage  t.  This 
valve,  however,  is  always  kept  closed  by  a  strong  spring,  as 
shewn,  and  will  never  allow  any  water  to  escape  this  way  from 
the  cylinder,  except  when  any  extraordinary  pressure  takes 
place ; — at  which  time  the  power  of  the  spnng  will  be  over- 
come, and,  by  yielding,  prevent  the  machinery  from  being  too 
greatly  strained.  This  safety-valve  may,  in  conjunction  with 
an  hydraulic  cylinder  and  piston,  as  shewn,  be  adapted  to 
other  rolling  machinery,  in  which  pressing-cylinders  or  rollers 
are  used  (such,  for  instance,  as  sugar  and  crushing-mills],  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  one  of  the  rollers  to  yield  to  any  un-. 
due  and  sudden  pressure  or  strain,  which  might  otherwise 
derange  the  machinery. 

In  introducing  into  the  improved  machinery  a  mass  of  iron 
between  the  shaping-rollers,  say  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  wedge-formed  bar,  having  parallel  edges,  the  patentee  em- 
ploys a  pair  of  rollers  of  the  ordinary  kind,  having  the 
grooves  and  fianges,  as  shewn  at  fig.  2.  As  the  mass  of 
iron  is  about  to  be  introduced  between  the  rollers  in  the 
first  groove,  the  valve/  is  opened,  by  withdrawing  the  screw 
behind  the  plug  g,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  allow  the  escape 
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of  water  from  the  chamber  c,  in  a  amall  eurfentj^-'the  opoi^ 
ing  for  the  intended  discharge  being  r^gokted  aooording  to 
the  reqmred  taper  of  the  bar  to  be  formed :  the  required  ex- 
tent of  which  opening  will  readily  be  found  by  the  experience 
di  the  workman,  '^^le  the  operation  of  rolling  is  proceed- 
ings the  preasnre  of  the  metal^  in  paamag  between  the  rollers^ 
will  cause  the  beannga  of  the  upper  roller  to  rise,  and  force 
up  the  piston-rods  a ;  in  doing  wluch  the  piston  wiU  be  made 
to  rise  in  the  chamber  c  i  but  the  ascent  of  the  piston  beings 
resisted  by  the  non-elastic  fluid  in  the  chamber  e,  the  eae^pc 
of  water  through  the  valve  ^  and  outlet  t,  must  take  place  to 
aUow  of  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  and^  consequently,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  rollers ;  according,  therefore,  to  the  rate  of  the 
escape  of  water  will  the  taper  or  inclined  shape  of  the  bar  to 
be  produced  be  determined. 

The  patentee  remarks  that,  by  forming  the  grooves  of  the 
rollers  in  elliptical  shapes,  he  is  enabled,  by  the  gradual  riae 
of  one  of  the  rollers,  and  repetitions  of  the  rolling  operation^ 
to  produce  bars  of  conical  figures.  It  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  roll  a  bar  taper  or  wedge-formed  for  a  portion  of  its  length, 
and  level  for  the  remainder  of  its  length.  For  this  purpose 
it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  upper  roller  to  rise  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  only,  and  then  to  stop.  This  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  adjusting-screws  k,  k,  one  over  eacm  bearing  of 
the  rollers,  similar  to  those  heretofore  used,  except  that  it  ia 
through  the  axes  of  these  adjusting  screws,  forming  guides, 
that  die  piston-rods  a,  pass,  as  shewn  at  fig.  1 ;  and  it  will 
therefore  be,  understood  that  when,  by  the  escape  of  the 
water  from  the  chamber,  the  bearings  of  the  rollers  have  been 
allowed  to  force  up  the  piston-rod  and  the  piston  a  certain 
determined  distance,  that  then  the  upper  edge  of  the  bearing 
A,  of  the  top  roller  will  come  into  contact  with  the  under  side 
of  the  adjusting-screw  k,  beyond  which  it  cannot  rise;  and 
as  the  bearing  will,  for  the  time,  become  fixed,  the  bar  of  iron 
under  operation  will,  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  process, 
be  rolled  parallel.  The  adjusting-screw  k,  passes  through  a 
hollow  screw  made  in  a  socket  fixed  in  the  frame ;  and  the 
screw  can  easily  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  limit  the  rise 
of  the  bearing  ▲,  by  merely  turning  the  hand-wheel  I,  attached 
to  its  lower  part. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that,  in  order  to  introduce 
the  shdmg  bearings  of  the  upper  roller  into  the  vertical 
grooves  of  the  frame,  and  to  remove  them  when  required,  a 
portion  of  the  side  of  the  frame  is  made  removeable,  as  shewn 
^  JfJf  flgs*  1>  And  2,  and  is  retained  in  ita  place  by  pins 
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or  serewSy  <Hr  in  any  other  eonrenieot  known  numner.  A 
portion  also  of  the  head  of  the  standard  in  which  the  piston 
works  is  made  remoreable,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
]»8ton  and  packing  when  reqoiied,  as  will  be  seen  at  q,  q, 
fig.  8* 

Another  mock  of  permitting  the  shaping-rollers  to  recede 
gradnaUy  from  each  other  (the  nse  of  a  piston  and  oolomn  or 
chamber  of  non-elastic  fluid  being,  in  this  instance,  dispensed 
with)  is  shewn,  in  sectional  elevation,  at  tig.  5.  A  Tcrtioal 
sliding-rod  a,  is  made  to  press  npon  the  upper  bearing  a, 
corresponding  in  object  to  tiie  rod  a,  in  fig.  1 ;  and  which  rod 
slides  through  a  hollow  screw  k,  as  before.  The  upper  end 
of  the  rod  a,  is  not,  m  this  instance,  connected  to  a  piston, 
but  merely  bears  agunst  the  under  part  of  a  sliding-frame  r,  r, 
which  is  allowed  to  rise  by  the  rotary  movement  of  an  ezcentric 
or  heart-formed  cam  «•  A  pair  of  rollers  as  before,  or  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  is  mounted  in  the  standards ;  each  of  which,  at 
their  upper  ends,  carry  two  bearings  /,  /,  in  which  a  horisontal 
shaft  Ug  u,  exten^ng  across  the  top  of  the  machiue,  is  mounted* 
Upon  thu  shaft  are  fixed  the  ezoentrics  or  cams  t,  acting 
within  the  sliding-frame  r,  r,  of  each  standard.  The  under* 
sides  of  the  sUding-frames  r,  bear  respectively  npon  the  upper 
ends  of  the  vertical  rods  a,  which  keep  down  the  bearings  a, 
and  consequently  retain  the  rollers  in  contact ;  and  in  order 
to  allow  the  upper  roller  to  rise,  for  the  purpose  before  de- 
scribed, motion  is  given  to  the  ezcentric  shaft  by  sliding  the 
wheel  w,  along  the  feather  or  key  of  the  shaft  u,  into  gear 
with  the  train  of  wheels  connected  to  a  pinion  r,  fixed  on  the 
end  of  the  lower  roller.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the 
shaping-rollers  are  in  motion,  the  train  of  wheels  will  cause 
the  exoentrics^,  to  revolve,  and  thereby,  as  their  smaller  radiua 
bears  against  the  bottom  of  the  frames  r,  to  allow  the  framea 
and  the  vertical  rods  a,  to  be  forced  upwards  by  the  pressure 
of  the  mass  of  metal  passing  between  the  rollers. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly, — the  application  to  rolling- 
machinenr  in  general  (when  such  is  required)  of  apparatus 
which  will  allow  the  bearings  of  one  of  the  compressing-roUers 
to  rise  gradually  in  their  standards  while  the  operation  of 
rolling  is  proceeding,  and  thus  to  admit  of  taper  forms  being 
produced  with  the  same  facility  as  parallel  bars.  Secondly, — 
the  construction  or  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  hy- 
draulic apparatus  and  its  appendages,  shewn  in  figs.  1,  2,  8, 
and  4,  to  a  machine  for  rolling  iron  or  other  metals,  by  which 
the  shaping-rollers  are  enabled  to  separate  gradually,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  taper  rods  or  bars  by  the  rolling  process. 
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Thirdly^ — ^the  modification  of  apparatas  shewn  at  fig.  5,  by 
which  an  excentric  or  heart-shaped  revolving  cam  is  employed 
to  regulate  the  gradual  progressive  separation  of  the  rollers 
for  the  purpose  above  stated.  And,  Fourthly, — the  adjust- 
able screw  A;,  figs.  1,  2,  and  5,  in  conjunction  with  the  appa* 
ratus  claimed  under  the  second  and  third  heads,  whereby  bars 
of  metal  are  enabled  to  be  rolled  taper  for  a  portion  of  their 
length,  and  parallel  for  the  remaining  part  thereof. — [InroUed 
June,  1849]. 

To  Henry  Archer,  of  Great  Georgestreetj  Westminster', 
Gent.,  for  improvements  in  facilitating  the  division  of 
sheets  or  pieces  of  paper ,  parchment,  or  other  similar 
substances. — [Sealed  23rd  November,  1848.] 

The  principal  object  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  personsy 
when  using  postage-stamps,  tickets,  or  other  small  labels,  to 
separate  one  or  more  from  a  sheet,  without  the  employm^it 
of  a  cutting  instrument.  This  improvement  the  patentee 
effects  by  cutting  or  stamping  around  the  margin  of  every 
stamp,  ticket,  or  label,  a  consecutive  series  of  holes,  whereby 
the  tearing  up  of  the  sheets  of  paper  or  parchment  into 
pieces  of  uniform  size  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  while  there 
will  be  sufficient  adherence  of  the  several  stamps,  tickets,  or 
labels,  which  are  printed  on  one  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment^ 
to  ensure  their  retaining  the  form  of  a  sheet,  until  they  are 
intentionally  separated  for  use. 

In  Plate  VI.,  several  views  are  shewn  of  a  stamping-press 
for  effecting  the  stamping  process  with  great  expedition. 
Fig.  1,  is  a  side  view ;  fig.  2,  a  front  view ;  and  fig.  3,  a  vertical 
section,  taken  in  the  line  i,  2,  of  fig.  2.  a,  a,  is  the  main  fram- 
ing of  the  press ;  and  b,  b,  are  horizontal  bracket-arms,  bolted 
to  a  cross-bar  a*,  of  the  framing  a,  and  provided  with  Y-bars; 
over  which  a  sliding-frame  c,  traverses.  This  frame  c,  carries 
the  sheet  of  paper  or  other  substance  intended  to  be  pierced 
with  holes ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  provided,  at  front  and 
back,  with  a  set  of  clips  or  holders  d,  d^,  for  grasping  the  edges 
of  the  sheet; — ^the  jaws  of  one  set  of  clips  d,  being  stationary, 
as  regards  their  position  on  the  frame  c,  c,  and  those  of  the 
other  €t*,  being  capable  of  sliding,  so  as  to  draw  the  sheet  of 
paper  or  other  material  to  a  suitable  tension  to  be  pierced. 
The  construction  of  these  clips  is  best  shewn  at  fig.  3.  The 
lower  jaw  of  the  moveable  set  of  clips  rf*,  carries  the  upper 
jaw,  and  a  continuation  of  the  lower  jaw  passes  through  and 
slides  in  a  bearing  attached  to  the  frame.    A  coiled  springs 
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surroanding  this  continuation  of  the  lower  jaw  of  each  clip 
rf*y  bean  against  a  nut  on  the  end  thereof^  and  against  the 
piece  through  which  the  tail  of  the  jaw  slides.  The  object 
of  this  spring  is  to  give  the  clips  a  tendency  to  recede  from 
the  clips  dy  at  the  other  end  of  the  frame  c,  and  thus  to  keep 
the  sheet  of  paper  or  other  substance  in  tension.  On  thd 
top  of  the  cross-bar  a*,  a  slotted  plate  e,  is  bolted^  and  over 
the  slot  a  perforated  plate  f  is  fixed.  These  parts  are  shewn 
best  in  the  detached  sectional  view,  fig.  4,  which  represents 
the  punches,  and  the  parts  in  connection  therewith,  on  an 
oilarged  scale.  The  perforated  plate  /,  is  a  matrix,  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the  punches ;  the  mode  of  supporting  and 
working  which  will  be  understood  firom  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — ff,  is  a  plate,  in  which  a  series  of  pins  are  set^  in  such 
order  of  lines  as  will  allow  of  their  circumscribing  each  stamp 
ol  a  row  of  stamps^  and  punching  corresponding  holes  in  the 
sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  containing  such  stamps.  .  The 
arrangement  and  fixing  of  the  pins  will  be  better  understood 
on  referring  to  figs.  5,  and  6,  which  shew  the  parts  in  con<^ 
nection  therewith  in  sectional  elevation  and  plan  view,  on  a 
scale  corresponding  to  fig.  4.  The  matrix-plate/,  fig.  6, 
shews  the  mode  of  arranging  the  pins  when  sheets  of  British 
postage-stamps  are  to  be  pierced ;  but  it  will  be  obvious  that 
sheets  containing  round  or  oval  stamps,  or  stamps  or  labels 
of  any  size  or  form,  may  also  be  pierced  with  facility,  a  difier* 
ence  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pins  and  the  perforations 
of  the  matrix-plate  being  necessary,  h,  is  a  metal  plate, 
which  carries  the  plate  ^,  with  its  pins,  and  is  attached  to, 
and  forms  part  of^^  the  plunger  f.  This  plunger  (see  fig.  2,) 
is  provided  at  its  upper  part  with  guides,  which  work  against 
smooth  surfaces  of  the  framing,  as  is  usually  emploved  in 
such  machinery  for  steadying  its  movement ;  and  it  is  jointed 
to  a  rod  k,  pendent  from  a  strap-piece,  which  embraces  an 
ezcentric  /.  h*,  is  a  guide,  embracing  the  lower  end  of  the 
plunger,  and  intended  to  ensure  the  proper  action  of  the 
punch  with  respect  to  the  matrix-plate/,  m,  is  a  shaft,  hav- 
ing its  bearings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  a,  and  carrying, 
at  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  the  excentric  /.  At  one 
end  of  this  shaft  a  hand-wheel  n,  is  keyed,  for  working  the 
machinery,  and  at  the  other  end  the  shaft  carries  a  disc  o^ 
which  has  a  straight  dove-tail  slot  running  across  its  centre. 
This  slot  is  intended  to  receive  an  adjustable  stud-pin  of  a 
connecting-rod  p ;  the  lower  end  of  which  is  secured  by  a 
pin  to  two  arms  q,  q*,  projecting  from  loose  bosses  on  the 
short  shaft  r.  To  the  inner  end  of  the  shaft  r,  a  pinion  ia 
keyed,  which  gears  into  a  rack  on  the  side  of  the  frame  c, 
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and  is  intended  to  drive  forward  that  frame,  togeth^  with 
the  sheet  of  paper  or  other  substance  which  it  carriesy  so  aa 
to  bring  a  different  part  of  the  sheet  under  the  action  of  the 
punehes  at  each  descent  of  the  block  t .  This  movement  is 
regulated  by  the  following  means  :-«-0n  the  shaft  r,  a  disc- 
wheel  s,  is  mounted,  which  is  provided,  on  its  periphery,  with 
nicks  or  indentations,  to  receive  a  pawle  or  catch  /,  sospended 
from  the  arm  q*.  The  boss  of  the  arm  jf,  has  also  an  arm  q^, 
which  is  connected  to  the  lower  end  of  the  catch  t^  by  a  rod 
u.  The  upper  end  of  the  arm  ;*,  is  slotted,  so  as  to  allow 
of  a  little  play  therein  of  the  pin  of  the  connecting-rod  |». 
When  the  rod  p,  is,  by  the  rotation  of  the  disc  o,  depressed, 
it  will  force  down  the  arms  q,  q*,  and  with  thcon  the  catch  I, 
which,  being  in  a  notch  of  the  disc,  will  drive  round  that  disc, 
and,  consequently,  the  shaft  r,  together  with  its  pinion,  which 
takes  into  the  rack  of  the  frame  c;  thus  the  frame  c,  will  be 
moved  forward  a  given  distance,  proportionate  to  the  excen- 
tricity  of  the  pin  of  the  connecting-rod/?,  in  the  groove  of 
the  ^usc  0 ;  but  on  the  rising  of  the  rod  p,  by  the  continued 
rotation  of  the  disc  o,  the  arm  q^  will  be  raised,  and  simulta- 
neously the  arm  q^,  whereby  the  rod  ii,  will  be  made  to  hh 
the  G8^  /,  out  (^  the  notch  in  the  due  s ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  pin  which  connects  the  rod  p,  with  the  arms  q,  q*,  has 
traversed  the  slot  of  the  arm  ;*,  the  catch  (to  which  latter 
arm  it  is  directly  attached)  will  be  drawn  upwards  until  it 
drops  into  the  next  succeeding  notch,  when  it  is  ready  to  act 
as  before.  To  ensure  the  quiescence  of  the  arm  q*,  when 
the  pin  of  the  rod  p,  has  oeased  to  act  upon  it,  and  is  travers- 
ing the  slot  in  that  arm,  a  spring  frictiouTpiece,  attached  to 
the  arm  q*,  is  made  to  embrace  a  segmental  piece  attadied 
to  the  framing  a.  It  will  now  be  understood  that  when  the 
hand-wheel  n,  is  turned,  the  ezoentric  /,  will  depress  the 
plunger  i,  (which  carries  the  punch)  and  the  paper  or  other 
substance  beneath  will  be  piearced  as  required  i  but  immedi- 
ately before  the  punch  begins  to  act,  the  apparatus  for  bring- 
ing forward  the  paper  will  have  acted  as  above  described,  and 
thus  successive  rows  of  the  stamps,  labels,  or  tickets,  will  be 
pierced  at  their  circumference  as  required. 

The  patentee  claims  the  preparation  of  sheets  or  pieoea  of 
paper,  parchment,  and  other  similar  substances  which  contain 
stamps,  tickets,  labels,  and  other  analogous  impressions  upon 
them,  so  that  they  may  be  divided  with  facility  when  the 
natural  tenacious  adherence  of  the  fabric,  as  a  whole,  is  de- 
stroyed (for  the  above-described  object)  by  either  of  the 
operations  of  piercing,  cutting,  or  stamping. — [InroUed  May, 
1849.] 


[    87    ] 

To  WiLtiAM  Edwabd  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patenie, 
66^  Oianceiy'limey  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  civU  engi^ 
meer,  for  a  certain  improvement  or  improvemenU  in  the 
eotutruetion  of  wheels, — being  a  communication. — [Sedled 
11th  January,  1849.] 

Tbis  invention  of  improvements  in  the  oonstmction  of  wheels 
rdates  to  a  new  or  improved  method  of  constructing  raUroad* 
wheels,  applicable  to  locomotive  engines,  tenders,  and  the 
tmck-wheels  of  railroad  cars,  and  for  other  pnrposes;  and 
consists  in  constructing  the  wheel  of  three  principal  pieces 
namely,  the  nave,  the  central  part  (which  consists  of  plates  of 
iron  of  a  dished  shape),  and  the  rim :  these  three  parts  are 
connected  and  secured  together  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as 
to  form  a  strong  and,  at  the  same  time,  cheap  wheel. 

In  Plate  V.,  fig.  1,  shews  the  improved  wheel  in  side  ele- 
vation ;  fig.  2,  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  same,  taken  in  the 
line  X,  X,  fig.  1,  shewing  the  mode  of  holding  the  several  parts 
together  by  small  screw-bolts  near  the  axle ;  and  fig.  3,  is  a 
cross  section  In  the  same  line,  shewing  another  mode  of  hold- 
ing and  forcing  the  central  plates  together,  so  as  to  tighten 
contact  with  the  rim — ^in  this  case  the  object  is  effected  by 
a  collar  and  screw  upon  the  axle,  and  a  different  mode  of 
attaching  the  plates  to  the  rim  by  small  bolts  or  rivets  near 
the  rim.  Fig.  4.  is  a  cross  section,  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
ahewing  the  attachment  of  the  side-plates  to  the  rim,  by  the 
dove-tul  mode ;  and  figs.  5,  and  6,  are  side  and  edge  views 
of  a  cast-iron  piece,  to  thicken  and  support  the  eye  of  the 
plates  when  made  of  sheet-metal.  The  two  circular  side- 
plates,  which  act  as  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  are  made  with 
plain  snrfiioes,  or  corrugated  in  concentric  or  radiating  lines  ] 
and,  whether  plain  or  corrugated,  have  a  convexity  outward, 
00  that  they  may  be  forced  against  the  rim,  which  will  em- 
brace their  exterior  edges  or  peripheries.  The  best  mode  of 
attaching  these  side-plates  to  the  rim  is  to  turn  a  groove, 
commencing  at  the  inner  side  and  edge  of  the  rim,  cutting 
ihe  same  outwards  towards  its  largest  circumference  in  depth ; 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  forming  a  seat  for  the  same  to  rest 
upon,  and  terminating  the  groove,  in  its  outward  direction, 
with  the  largest  diameter  of  cut  inside,  and  the  lesser  outside, 
in  the  form  of  a  dove-tail.  The  edges  of  the  plates  are  then 
turned  and  fitted  to  correspond,  excepting  that  the  diameter 
of  the  plates  is  greater  by  about  A*  of  an  inch  than  the  groove 
that  has  been  turned  in  the  rim.    The  rim  is  then  sufficiently 
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expanded  by  heat  to  admit  of  the  ^greater  diameter  of  the 
plates  entering  into  the  groove  prepared  for  them  in  the  rim; 
and^  on  the  rim  cooling,  it  will  be  made  to  shrink  itself  upon 
the  edges  of  the  plates.  The  side-plates  are  further  secured 
in  their  places  by  screw-bolts  near  the  axle ;  which  bolts  are 
intended  to  compress  and  draw  together  the  convex  parts  of 
the  plates  at  or  near  their  centres,  by  which  their  peripheries 
&re  forced  to  expand  until  they  come  into  close  contact  and  form 
a  tight  joint  with  the  rim.  By  means  also  of  these  bolts  or 
screws  tne  plates  may  be  tightened  upon  the  rim  at  any  suV* 
sequent  period,  when,  from  use  or  wear,  their  contact  becomes 
impairea,  or  they  become  loose  in  the  groove.  The  inventor 
prefers  to  construct  this  wheel  of  \sTought-iron,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cast-iron  pieces  represented  at  figs.  5,  and  6. 
The  rim  may,  however,  be  of  cast-iron  (in  which  case  its  thick- 
ness should  be  considerably  increased),  either  with  or  without 
a  chilled  running  surface ;  or  it  may  be  made  of  wrought- 
iron,  plated  with  steel,  or  made  wholly  of  steel ;  and  the  side- 
plates  may  be  of  cast-iron,  or  other  metal,  or  composition  of 
metal. 

In  the  drawings  a,  represents  the  rim-piece ;  b,  are  the 
side  plates;  c,  is  the  axle;  and  d,  are  east-iron  pieces,  to 
impport  the  plate  at  the  eve,  when  the  same  is  made  of  sheet- 
iron,  which  pieces  are  firmly  rivetted  to  the  plates.  To  make  a 
wheel  wholly  of  wrought-iron,  the  rim  a,  is  rolled  into  proper 
shaped  bars,  in  any  convenient  manner  in  common  use,  and 
is  made  5  inches  wide  by  1  inch  thick,  with  a  fiange  raised 
1|  inch  higher  than  the  bar  at  one  side ;  it  is  then  bent  into 
a  circle  and  welded;  and  is  heated  and  placed  upon  a  snitiible 
mandril,  and  made  perfectly  round;  after  which,  it  is  chucked 
in  a  lathe,  and  the  male  part  of  the  dovetail  groove,  as  seen 
at  a,  a,  fig.  4,  is  formed  at  each  inner  side  and  corner.  The 
side  plates  b,  are  made  from  plate  or  sheet-iron,  of  i^  of  an 
inch  thick,  a  little  more  or  less.  They  are  first  cut  into  a 
circle,  and  afterwards  swaged,  and  made  convex  with  a  suitable 
press  and  swaging  dies ;  or  the  press  and  dies  mav  be  con«- 
Btructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  circle  outside  the  eye 
at  the  centre  and  raise  the  convexity  at  the  same  operation. 
The  plate  is  then  chucked  in  a  lathe,  and  the  edge  turned 
tapering  and  outwardly  towards  the  convex  side,  to  form  the 
female  part  of  the  ultimate  dovetail  joint,  when  the  plates  and 
rim  are  put  together.  The  largest  diameter  of  the  tapering 
edge  of  the  plate  is  made  from  i  to  A  of  an  inch  larger  tlmn  the 
smallest  inside  circumference  of  the  groove.  The  cast  piece 
(figs.  5,  and  6,)  is  then  drilled  and  tap-screwed,  and  well 
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rivetted  upon  the  concave  side  of  the  plate,  when  the  principal 

parts  of  the  wheel  are  ready  for  putting  together.    The  nm  la 

then  heated,  and  allowed  to  shrink  itself  upon  the  edges  of  the 

plates,  which  by  this  means  are  held  in  the  dovetafled  grooves 

formed  in  the  rim,— the  convex  sides  of  the  plates  bemg  out- 

wards :  four  tap-bolts  c,  c,  made  of  |  round  iron,  arc  screwed 

into  and  hold  the  centre  of  the  plates  together,  and  serve  to 

compress  the  convexity  of  the  plates,  expandmg  their  peri- 

pheries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tighten  up  contact  at  their 

diges  upon  the  rim,  if  from  any  cause  they  shaU  at  any  time 

c^rwards  get  loose.    The  above  is  the  best  mode;— these 

aide  plates  b,  may  however  be  joined  to  the  nm  by  timiing 

their  edges  square  and  sinking  a  recess  the  depth  of  the 

thickness  of  the  plate  at  the  inner  side  and  edge  of  the  nm, 

to  fit  and  correspond  with  the  edges  of  the  plates,  when, 

without  expanding  the  rim,  the  plates  are  pkced  therein ;  and 

secured  by  screw-bolts  or  rivets,  as  shewn  at  6,  6.    The  ccn- 

tres  of  these  side  plates  may  be  held  and  forced  mwards 

towards  each  other  by  means  of  a  collar  tf,  and  screw-nuts 

rf,  d,  on  the  axle.  ,     i    i.  ^i. 

The  patentee  claims  the  fonning  of  a  wheel  of  three  pnn- 
cipal  parts— a  rim-piece  a,  and  nave,  with  two  side  plates 
B,  B,  made  with  plain  or  confugated  surfaces,  and  fonned 
more  or  less  convex  outwardly;  the  whole  constructed,  put 
together,  fastened,  and  having  tightening  screws,  as  described ; 
and  this  he  claims,  whether  these  principal  parts  are  put 
together  by  means  of  dovetailing  the  side  plates  into  the  run- 
piece,  as  shewn  at  a,  a,  a,  (figs.  2,  and  4,)  or  whether  thev 
are  attached  by  means  of  screw-bolts  or  nvets  passing  through 
the  plates  near  the  rim,  as  shewn  at  A,  4,  (fig.  3,)  or  whether 
the  plates  are  tightened  upon  the  rim  by  means  of  screw- 
bolts  placed  near  the  axle,  as  shewn  at  c,  c,  c,  (figs.  2,  and 
6 )  or  by  a  screw-nut  and  collar  upon  the  axle,  as  shewn  at 
did,  and  e,  (fig.  3,)  or  whether  by  any  other  analogous  means 
by  which  the  outward  convexity  of  the  plates  may  be  forced 
inwards  or  towards  each  other  at  or  near  their  centres,  thereby 
causmg  their  peripheries  to  expand  and  come  into  full  contact 
with  the  ma.—\Inrolled  July,  1849.} 

To  John  Caetweight,  of  Sheffield,  joiner^s  tool  manufac- 
turer, for  an  improved  brace  for  the  use  of  carpenters  and 
others.— [Sesilei  16th  December,  1848.] 

In  constmcting  this  improved  brace  for  the  use  of  carpenters 
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and  others,  certain  parts  are  cast  in  metal  in  such  mannar  aa 
to  allow  of  a  moveable  handle,  of  horn  or  other  suitable  ma- 
terial, being  used ;  the  revolving  head  is  also  applied  in  an 
improved  manner;  and  there  is  a  more  convenient  arrange- 
ment than  usual  for  releasing  the  bits  from  the  spring-catch 
in  the  pad. 

In  Plate  VI.,  fig.  1,  is  an  elevation  of  the  improved  brace; 
fig.  2,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  same ;  and  fig.  8,  is  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  brace,  tdcen  at  right 
angles  to  the  section  fig.  2.  The  parts  a,  b,  c,  form  the  metal 
frame  or  skeleton  of  the  brace;  the  parts  a,  c,  are  cast,  and 
are  connected  together  by  the  spindle  £,  which  receives  the 
handle  d,  of  horn  or  other  suitable  material ;  and  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  part  c,  is  the  pad  for  receiving  the  bits. 
The  upper  ^id  of  the  spindle  b,  is  square,  and  b  prepared  in 
such  manner  that,  when  the  part  a,  is  cast  upon  it,  the  square 
end  will  be  securely  retained  in  the  casting ;  the  lower  end  of 
the  apindle  b,  on  which  the  part  c,  is  cast,  is  also  made  square, 
but  is  so  prepared  as  to  admit  of  the  part  c,  being  roBoved 
when  required;  and  the  spindle  is  provided  with  a  screw  and 
nut,  to  hold  all  the  parts  together  when  the  brace  is  complete. 
The  parts  g,  g^  which  constitute  the  filling  of  the  frame,  may 
be  made  of  horn,  gutta-percha,  wood,  or  other  suitable  mate- 
rial :  if  horn  or  gutta-pea*cha  is  used,  the  parts  may  be  aeca- 
rately  formed  by  pressure  in  moulds.  A,  is  the  head  of  the 
brace;  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  of  which  enters  a  bush  let 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  brace;  and  the  parts  are  combined 
together  in  the  manner  shewn,  so  that  the  stem  may  rotate 
freely :  the  patentee  prefers  to  make  the  head  of  horn ;  but 
other  materials  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  bits 
are  retained  in  the  pad  by  a  spring-catch,  shewn  detached,  in 
front  and  side  elevation,  at  figs.  4;  and,  in  order  that  the 
spring-catch  may  be  readily  drawn  back,  when  it  is  desired 
to  remove  the  bit,  the  cap  or  noszle  i,  (diewn  only  at  fig.  8,) 
which  has  a  small  hole  op  recess  in  it,  to  receive  the  pin  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  spring-catch,  is  so  made  and  attached  to 
the  pad  that  it  can  be  moved  laterally. 

The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  exact  details 
above  described,  as  the  same  may  be  varied.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial that  the  parts  a,  and  c,  should  be  cast  open ;  they  may 
be  solid,  as  shewn  at  fig.  5 ;  and  the  apparatus  fi>r  retaining 
and  releasing  the  bit  may  be  made  as  heretofore,  or  as  shewn 
in  this  figure. 

The  patentee  claims  the  casting  of  the  parts  a,  and  <;,  and 
connecting  them  with  a  stem  or  spindle  ^,  for  receiving  a 
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separate  and  moveaUe  handle.  Aim  the  mode  of  oonatruet« 
ing  and  applying  the  faeads^  as  shewn  at  figs.  I,  2,  and  5. 
Also  the  application  of  horn  in  the  manujbctare  of  heads  for 
braces.  Also  the  mode  of  acting  on  the  spring-catch  by  the 
lateral  movement  of  the  n<^le,  as  described.  Also  the  making 
of  the  parts  g,  g,  of  horn  or  gatta*percha.  And  also  the 
making  of  braces  with  moveable  handles  of  gutta-percha  or 
of  horn  on  spindles  b.—[InroUed  Jtme,  1849.] 


lb  William  Hinrt  Barlow,  of  Derby,  civil  engineer ,  for 
imfTovemenis  in  the  construction  of  permanent  ways  for 
roJAMy^.— [Sealed  28rd  January,  1849.] 

Thi  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  constructing  the 
wrought-iron  rails  of  railways  in  such  manner  that  each  rail 
than  form  its  own  bed  in  Uie  ballast,  without  reouiring  the 
use  of  ehairs,  wooden  sleepers,  longitudinal  timbers,  stone 
blocks,  or  odier  like  expedients,  for  supporting  the  same. 
For  this  purpose  the  raits  are  made  of  greater  width  than 
usual :  they  mav  be  composed  of  two  or  more  parts,  as  shewn 
in  Plate  Y.,  at  ngs.  1,  2,  and  8 ;  but  the  patentee  prefers  to 
employ  rails  of  the  construction  represented  at  fig.  4.  Fig.  5, 
exhibits  a  side  view  of  two  of  the  rails  applied  to  form  the 
permanent  way  of  a  railway ;  and  fig.  6,  is  a  transverse  section 
of  the  same.  The  adjoining  ends  of  the  rails  a,  b,  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  wrought-iron  shoe  c,  and  the  gauge  or 
distance  between  the  rails  is  maintained  by  transverse  ties  d, 
of  WTOught-iron,  which  also  serve  to  give  additional  bearing 
surfiiee  in  the  ballast.  The  shoes  are  secured  to  the  ends  of 
the  rails  by  wrought-iron  bolts  and  nuts ;  and  the  transverse 
ties  are  connected  to  the  rails  and  shoes  by  similar  bolts. 
The  ohject  of  the  above  described  arrangement  is  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  timber  in  the  permanent  way,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  cost  of  renewing  the  same  when  decayed. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of 
giving  support  at  the  joints  to  the  rails  commonlv  used  on 
railways,  by  the  application  of  a  piece  or  plate  of  wrought- 
iron^  »rom  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick,  and  of  such  form 
as  to  fit  accurately  the  side  of  the  rail,  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented at  figs.  7,  and  8 ; — fig.  7,  being  a  side  elevation  of  the 
ends  of  two  rails  a,  6,  with  the  supporting  plate  e,  applied 
thereto ;  and  fig.  8,  being  a  transverse  section  of  the  same. 
The  plate  c,  should  be  of  such  length  that  it  can  be  keyed 
into  the  chairs  d,  e,  on  each  side  of  the  joint-chair/  as  well 
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as  into  the  joiat-chair;  and  it  may  be  keyed  against  the  rail 
by  wooden  Keys  g,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rails  ajre  com- 
monly keyed  mto  the  chairs.  The  object  of  this  part  of  the 
invention  is  to  give  increased  stiffness  to  the  joints  of  the 
permanent  way^  as  at  present  constracted^  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  rocking  motion  which  takes  place  at  the  joints,  and 
which  is  productive  of  great  expense  in  repairs,  and  occasions 
great  deterioration  of  the  rails  and  permanent  way. — [/»- 
roUed  July,  IM9.] 


To  Hbnkt  Headlbt  Parish,  of  Eaton^lace,  in  the  county 
ofMiddleseXy  Esq.,  for  improvements  in  safety  and  other 
lamps,  and  in  gas-burners, — being  partly  a  conununici^ 
/i(w.— [Scaled  8th  February,  1849.] 

In  Plate  IV.,  fig.  1,  exhibits,  in  external  elevation,  and  fig.  2, 
in  vertical  section,  a  safety  lamp,  constructed  according  to 
this  invention,  a,  is  the  oil- vessel,  which  is  similar  to  those 
in  ordinary  use,  and  is  provided  with  a  bent  wire  b,  for  snuf- 
fing the  wick  contained  in  the  wick-tube'  c.  The  air  to  sup- 
port combustion  enters  through  the  perforated  plate  d,  the 
wire-gauze  cylinder  e,  and  the  cone  j,  of  wire-gauze,  g,  is 
another  cylinder  of  wire-gauze,  containing  a  strong  glass  cy- 
linder h,  the  external  surface  of  which  is  hollowed  out  or  con- 
cave ;  or  it  may  be  made  of  a  convex  form,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines,  i,  is  a  glass  chimney,  which  extends  up- 
wards through  a  perforated  piece  of  wure-gauze,  and  is  en- 
closed within  another  chimney,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  of 
wire-gauze  y,  and  a  metal  cylinder  k,  at  the  top  of  which  a 
disc  of  wire-gauze  /,  is  fixed.  By  this  arrangement,  not  only 
will  the  lamp  be  rendered  more  safe,  but  the  combustion  unU 
be  greatly  improved. 

The  patentee  subjects  the  metalUc  gauze,  intended  to  be 
used  in  this  or  other  safety  lamps,  to  the  process  of  electro- 
deposition,  so  as  to  combine  all  in  one;  and  he  prefers  that 
the  outer  cylinder  of  wire-gauze,  which  surrouncb  the  glass 
in  the  present  lamp,  should  be  electro-coated  with  silver,  as 
beneficial  results  are  thereby  obtained  in  reflecting  the  light. 
The  glass,  with  its  cover  of  wire-gauze  coated  with  silver,  and 
the  cylinder  of  wire-gauze,  are  applicable  to  other  lamps. 
Instead  of  glass,  crystal,  talc,  or  any  other  natural  or  arti- 
ficial transparent  substance  may  be  used,  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cylinder  h. 

The  patentee  remarks,  with  regard  to  this  part  of  his  in- 
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▼eniion^  tliat,  with  the  exception  of  the  oU-Tesael,  ail  the 
arnDgements  shewn  and  deacribed  are  new  and  claimed  by 
him. 

The  improTement  in  gas-bnmen^  which  constitutes  the 
second  part  of  this  invention^  is  shewn  at  fig.  8.  m,  is  an 
ordinaiy  ring  gas-bnrner;  to  the  under  aide  of  the  annular 
portion  of  which  is  attached  a  cone  of  wire-gauxe  n;  and  above 
It  a  eonical  ring  of  wire-gause  o,  is  fixed,  p,  is  a  deflecting- 
button,  r,  is  the  gallery  for  the  glass  chimney^  which  is  so 
formed  as  to  bring  the  low«r  edge  of  the  diimneyf^onalevel 
with  the  top  of  the  conical  ring  of  wire-gause  o.  The  pecu- 
liar novelty  of  this  arrangement  is  the  combining  the  use  of 
the  upper  and  lower  pieces  of  wire-gauze,  by  which  the  atmo- 
spheric air  will  be  better  applied  and  the  gaa  better  con- 
sumed.—[/iiro&£f^tf0rt»^,  1849.] 


To  William  Knafton,  of  the  City  of  York,  iron-founder, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  mode  of  mamrfacturing 
gasometers  or  gas-holders, — [Sealed  8rd  January,  1849.] 

Tflia  invention  consists  in  manufacturing  gasometers  or  gas- 
holders by  combining  flexible  or  pliant  materials  (such  as 
doth^  leather,  or  other  substance,  rendered  impervious  to  gas, 
at  ordinary  pressures,  by  being  prepared  with  a  solution  of 
India-rubber,  vulcanized  India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  or  other- 
wise) with  iron  plates  or  other  rigid  or  inflexible  materials,  so 
as  to  enable  the  gasometers  or  gas-holders  to  work  without 
the  use  of  tanks  or  vats  for  holding  water. 

In  Plate  V.,  fig.  1,  exhibits,  in  elevation,  a  gasometer,  con- 
fltrueted  according  to  this  invention,  when  full  of  gas;  and 
fig.  2,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  8ame>  shewing  the  appear- 
ance it  presents  when  nearly  empty,  a,  is  the  upper  part  oi 
the  gasometer,  formed  oS  wrought-iron  or  other  suitable  metal 
or  nuiterial.  b,  is  the  lower  part,  formed  of  doth,  leather,  or 
other  suitable  flexible  material,  prq)ared  as  aforesaid,  and 
united  to  the  upper  part  a,  by  wrought-iron  hoops  and  bolts. 
To  the  npper  part  a,  three  chains  c,  are  attached,  which  pass 
over  the  pulleys  d,  at  the  top  of  the  pillars  e,  and  are  con- 
nected to  the  counterbalance-weights/;  and'^the  upper  part 
is  also  provided  with  guide-rollers  g,  which  work  against  the 
pillars  e,  as  the  upper  part  ascends  or  descends.  A,  A,  are 
cast-iron  columns,  for  supporting  the  bottom  of  the  gaso- 
meter ;  and  t,  iy  are  the  supply  and  discharge  pipes  for  the 
gas.    As  the  gas  is  discharged  from  the  gasometer,  the  upper 
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part  will  descend^  and  the  flexible  portion  b,  will  hang  below 
the  bottom,  in  the  manner  shewn  at  fig.  2;  but,  on  a  fresh 
supply  of  gas  being  introduced,  the  upper  part  a,  mil  rise 
until  it  and  the  flexible  portion  6,  are  in  the  position  repre- 
sented at  fig.  1. 

This  invention  also  consists  in  constructing  gasometers  or 
gas*holders  of  four  or  more  parts;  two  or  more  parts  being 
rigid,  and  two  or  more  parts  being  flexible ;  and  the  rigid  and 
flexible  parts,  which  follow  each  other  alternately,  being  con- 
nected together  in  the  manner  above  described : — ^by  which 
means  a  greater  depth  may  be  obtained,  and  a  laiger  quantity 
of  gas  stored,  without  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  gaso- 
meter; for  the  parts  are  so  made  as  to  enter  one  within  the 
other  when  the  gasometer  is  empty. 

The  patentee  does  not  claim  any  of  the  individual  parts^ 
nor  confine  himself  to  the  details  shewn  and  described.  He 
states  that  his  invention  consists  in  manufacturing  gasome- 
ters or  gas-holders  by  combining  flexible  and  inflexible  ma- 
terials as  described. — {InroUed  July,  1849.] 


To  Oboroe  Ferousson  Wilson,  of  BebnorU,  VauxhaU,  in 
the  county  qf  Storey,  Gent.,  and  Charles  Hitmfret,  of 
Manor-street,  Old  Kent-road,  in  the  said  county  qf  Surrey, 
merchant,  for  improvements  in  the  production  of  light,  by 
burning  oleic  acid  in  lamps,  and  in  the  construction  of 
lamps  and  m^iwufacture  or  preparation  of  oleic  acid  far 
that  purpose.— ISesled  28th  December,  1848.] 

This  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  a  mode  of  constructing 
lamps  to  bum  oleic  add  for  the  purpose  of  illumination ;  and, 
secondly,  in  a  method  of  preparing  oleic  acid  for  burning  in 
lamps. 

Oleic  acid  is  obtained  in  various  ways ;  but  the  patentees 
prefer  to  use  the  oleic  acid  obtained  by  the  improved  method 
of  making  stearic  acid  by  acidification  of  fttty  matters  and 
subsequent  distillation:  in  all  cases  they  distil  or  re-distO 
the  oleic  acid  before  using  it  in  lamps.  Ordinary  oils  may 
be  subjected  to  a  very  considerable  degree  oif  heat  without 
injury ;  in  fietct,  most  of  them  bum  mu^  better  in  lamps  on 
being  well  heated  before  they  flow  into  the  wick;  while,  if 
oleic  acid  be  exposed  to  an  inferior  degree  of  heat,  under 
like  circumstances,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  black  pitchy  sab- 
stance  is  formed,  which  prevents  it  from  burning.  This  will 
readily  be  seen  if  the  oleic  acid  be  consumed  in  a  common  oil- 
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lamp, — ^for  a  short  time  the  combustion  will  proceed  extremely 
well  (the  oleic  acid  naturally  burning  more  freely  and  brightly 
than  any  of  the  ordinary  oils) ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  burner  or 
burner-tube  becomes  sufficiently  hot  to  decompose  the  oleic 
acid,  there  is  an  immediate  formation  in  the  wick  of  the  black 
pitchy  substance,  which  gradually  stops  the  action  of  the 
same,  and  the  lamp  goes  out.  The  patentees  state,  that  they 
have  found  it  essential,  when  burning  oleic  acid,  to  cause  thie 
burner  or  tube,  containing  the  cotton  wick,  to  be  kept  ooolj 
so  that  the  oleic  acid  may  not  be  subjected  to  a  decomposing 
heat  before  it  arrives  above  the  burner  or  tube.  It  will  be 
observed,  after  lighting  a  lamp  containing  oleic  acid,  thi^  for 
a  short  time  the  flame  remains  as  shewn  in  the  sectional  view 
Plate  VI.,  where  a,  is  the  top  of  the  burner-tube,  and  by  the 
baae  of  the  flame ;  so  that  there  is  a  small  portion  of  unblacked 
cotton  between  the  flame  and  the  burner-tube;  and  as  long 
as  this  state  of  things  continues,  the  burner-tube  is  scarcely 
heated  at  all ;  this,  however,  soon  ceases,  and  the  flame  d&> 
scends  until  it  touches  the  top  of  the  burner-tube ;  when  the 
oleic  acid,  by  reason  of  its  great  inflammability,  quickly  in- 
flames (unless  some  contrivance  be  applied  to  the  lamp  to 
preserve  the  non-conducting  interval  of  wick),  and  the  flame 
almost  immediately  runs  down  to  the  burner-tube,  which  be- 
comes strongly  heated,  and  the  oleic  acid  is  decomposed.  The 
descent  of  the  base  of  the  flame  can  be  prevented  by  directing 
a  corrent  of  air  on  to  the  wick,  below  the  base  of  the  flame, 
and  immediately  above  the  top  of  the  burner-tube.  For  this 
purpose  the  plate  c,  is  employed,  which  efiectually  prevents 
the  descent  of  the  flame  and  the  heating  of  the  bumerHube. 

The  patentees  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  precise  form 
of  lamp  shewn,  as  the  same  may  be  varied,  so  long  as  the 
construction  be  such  as  to  prevent  oleic  add  from  being 
heated  to  a  decomposing  degree  until  it  rises  above  the  burner- 
tube.  As  the  oleic  acid  is  injurious  to  brass,  which  is  the 
metal  generally  employed  for  making  lamps,  it  is  desirable 
to  plate  those  parts  which  are  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  it. 

It  has  been  usual  to  employ  acid  diluted  with  water  as  a 
means  of  purifying  oleic  acid,  and  to  apply  artificial  heat 
daring  the  process  of  purification.  Now  the  patentees  say 
they  have  discovered  that  heat  is  prejudicial,  and  that  by 
simply  agitating  the  oleic  acid  with  culuted  acid  (they  use  sul- 
phuric acid),  without  the  addition  of  artificial  heat,  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  purification  is  obtained,  and  in  a  superior 
manner. — [Inrolled  June,  IS^O."] 
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To  Rees  Beece^  qf  London,  chemist,  for  trnprovements  m 
treating  peat  and  obtaining  products  therefrom. — [Sealed 
28rd  January,  1849.] 

This  inyention  oonsists,  firstly,  in  causing  peat  to  be  burned 
in  a  furnace  by  the  aid  of  a  blast,  so  as  to  obtain  inflammable 
^ases  and  tarry  and  other  products  from  peat ;  and,  secondly, 
m  obtaining  products  from  peat,  termed  paraffine  and  liquid 
paraffine,  by  operating  on  tar  or  pitchy  matter  produced  from 
peat. 

In  Plate  IV.,  fig.  1,  is  a  plan  view  of  two  blast-fumaoes 
and  apparatus  fbr  carrying  out  the  first  part  of  this  invention; 
and  fig.  2,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  same,  a,  a,  are  the 
blast-furnaces,  which  are  lined  with  cast-iron  at  the  upper 
part;  b,  (fig.  1,)  is  a  grating  or  set  of  fire-bars;  and  c,  c,  are 
the  blast-pipes,  for  introducing  a  blast  of  air  beneath  each 
grating  b :  the  pressure  of  the  blast  of  air  which  the  patentee 
employs,  is  from  two  pounds  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  on  the 
square  inch.  Each  furnace  is  provided,  at  the  top,  with  a 
cover,  which  is  raised  when  the  furnace  is  to  be  charged : 
this  is  done  at  intervals,  taking  care  that  the  charge  does  not 
descend  so  low  as  to  go  out.  d,  d,  are  pipes,  leading  from 
the  upper  part  of  each  furnace,  and  dipping  into  water  con- 
tained in  the  close  trough  e;  and  /  is  a  pipe,  that  connects 
the  close  trough  e,  with  a  series  of  pipes  g,  which  are  im- 
mersed in  the  water  contained  in  the  trough  A,  and  form  the 
condensing  apparatus,  for  condensing  the  products  from  the 
two  furnaces.  The  gases,  on  their  exit  from  the  condensing 
apparatus,  may  be  collected  for  use  as  fuel  or  otherwise;  and 
the  tarry  and  other  liquid  products  pass  into  a  suitable  re- 
ceiver. The  tarry  products  may  be  treated  according  to  the 
second  part  of  this  mvention ;  and  the  other  products  may  be 
made  available  for  evolving  ammonia,  wood-spirit,- aud  other 
matters,  by  any  of  the  existing  processes.  EiUier  hot  or  cold 
blast  inay  be  employed ;  but  hot  blast  is  preferred  to  be  used 
when  the  peat  contains  much  moisture. 

The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  blast-fur- 
naces or  condensing  apparatus  above  described,  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  same  may  be  varied;  nor  does  he  claim  the 
blast-furnace  and  condensing  apparatus  separately  as  new  ;— 
the  first  part  of  the  invention  consisting  in  causing  peat  t 
be  burned  by  the  aid  of  blast  in  a  furnace,  so  as  to  evoK 
and  collect  inflammable  gases  and  tarry  and  other  producf* 
from  peat. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  obtaining  pf 
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raffine  and  liquid  parafBne  in  the  following  manner : — ^The 
patentee  takes  tar,  obtained  from  peat  in  the  way  above  de- 
scribed^ or  by  distillation^  and^  having  freed  the  same  from 
water,  he  pots  it  into  a  still  and  distils  off  about  half  the 
quantity  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  it  will  come  over;  he 
then  distils  over  the  residue  into  a  second  receiver.  The  pro- 
ducts in  the  second  receiver  will  consist  of  para£Sne,  liquid 
paraffine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  hydrocarbons.  The 
paraffine  is  in  the  state  of  crystals,  which  are  separated  from 
the  liquid  paraffine  by  means  of  hair  or  other  fine  sieves; 
then  the  crystals  are  melted  and  run  into  moulds,  about  two 
inches  deep ;  and  the  cakes,  thus  obtained,  are  subjected  to 
pressure,  in  the  manner  of  pressing  stearine,  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  more  fluid  portion  therefrom.  The  hard  product  is 
of  a  dark  yellow  color ;  to  remove  which,  it  is  distilled,  the 
product  received  into  moulds,  and  the  cakes,  so  produced, 
subjected  to  pressure  in  hot  stearine  presses, — the  heat  being 
kept  down  to  100°  Fahr. :  if  the  first  distillation  does  not 
remove  the  color,  the  process  is  repeated.  After  decoloriza- 
tion,  the  paraffine  is  melted  and  washed  with  water  and  free 
steam ;  and  the  product  is  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere :  this  product  is  suitable  for  making  can- 
dles. The  liquid  paraffine  is  distilled  once  or  oftener,  to  re- 
move the  color ;  and  it  may  then  be  burned  in  lamps. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly,— causing  peat  to  be  burned 
in  a  furnace  subjected  to  a  blast,  so  as  to  obtain  inflammable 
gases  and  other  products.  Secondly, — obtaining  products  of 
peat,  which  he  terms  paraffine  and  liquid  paraffine,  by  ope- 
rating on  tar  or  pitchy  matter,  produced  from  peat  as  above 
described. — \Inr oiled  July,  1849.] 


To  John  Taylor,  of  22,  Parliament-street^  in  the  City  of 
Westminster,  architect^  for  an  improved  mode  of  con- 
structing and  fencing  walls.* — [Sealed  8th  February, 
1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  constructing  brick  or 
other  walls  with  a  facing  of  stone,  artificial  stone,  tiles, 
bricks,  cement,  earthenware,  glass,  or  other  suitable  material; 
the  facing  being  made  into  blocks  of  such  form  that  each 
block  may  be  suspended  on  the  brick  or  other  main  work  of 
the  wall  below,  by  means  of  a  rebate  or  shoulder,  and  weighted 

•  By  a  disclaimer,  dated  9th  April,  1849,  the  patentee  has  struck  out 
the  words  "  and  fencing  "  from  the  title  of  his  patent,  which  now  reads 
thus : — "  an  improved  mode  of  constructing  walls." 
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by  the  brick  or  other  work  above^  without  weighting  the  bed 
or  under  surface  of  the  facing-block ;  so  that  the  same  may 
not  be  injured  by  the  settling  of  the  brickwork. 

Part  of  a  wall,  constructed  according  to  this  invention^  is  re* 
presented  in  Plate  IV.  a,  is  the  brickwork,  three  courses  of 
which  (or  a  greater  or  less  number,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  facing-blocks)  are  first  carried  up,  and  the  mortar-bed 
laid ;  then  the  facing-block  b,  is  suspended  thereon  by  the 
rebated  part  or  shoulder  c;  and,  when  the  rebate  or  shoulder 
is  weighted  by  the  continuation  of  the  brickwork,  the  bonding 
is  complete.  As  a  general  rule,  the  height  of  the  facing- 
blocks  is  to  be  such  as  to  leave  their  weight  suspended  on  the 
brickwork  by  the  rebate  or  shoulder  c,  without  the  blocks 
being  weighted  at  the  bed  or  lower  surface  d. 

The  patentee  claims  the  manner,  above  described,  of  com- 
bining a  facing  of  stone,  artificial  stone,  tile,  brick,  cement, 
earthenware,  glass,  or  other  suitable  material,  with  brick  or 
other  material  in  the  construction  of  walls,  whereby  he  is 
enabled  to  do  with  a  less  quantity  of  stone  or  other  material 
than  is  necessary  in  the  ordinary  ashlering,-^to  bond  each 
facing-block  into  the  brick  or  other  work  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure  upon  it,  without  necessarily 
weighting  the  under  surface  or  lower  bed  of  the  facing-block^ 
and  thus  preventing  it  from  flushing  off, — and  to  prevent  the 
evils  arising  from  the  unequal  settlement  of  the  horizontal 
mortar-joints,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the  brick  or  other 
work  than  in  the  facing. — [Inrolled  August,  1849.] 


To  Wakefield  Pim,  of  the  borough  of  Kingston-upon-HuU^ 
engine  and  boiler-maker  and  builder  of  iron  steam-ships, 
for  certain  improvements  in  propelling  ships  or  vessels. — 
[Sealed  25th  January,  1849.] 

This  invention  relates  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  by  means 
of  screw  propellers,  and  consists  in  employing,  for  this  pur* 
pose,  a  propeller  at  the  stem  or  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  acting 
in  addition  to,  and  in  combination  with,  the  propeller  at  the 
stem  or  hind  part  of  the  vessel.  The  propellers  work  in  re- 
cesses formed  to  receive  them  in  the  stem  and  in  the  dead 
wood  of  the  vessel ;  and  they  are  fixed  upon  the  same  shaft, 
which  extends  from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  pa- 
rallel with  the  keel ;  or  they  may  be  fixed  upon  two  distinct 
shafts,  connected  by  gearing,  so  that  both  will  rotate  in  the 
same  direction  and  act,  the  one  to  impel,  and  the  other  to 
draw  forward,  the  vessel. 
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In  conclading  his  specification  (which  is  necessarily  a  very 
short  document)^  the  patentee  states  that  his  invention  con- 
sists in  a  combination  of  t^o  or  more  instniments,  having 
blades  adapted  for  moving  a  vessel  throngh  the  water  by 
simultaneons  action  at  the  stem  and  stem,  as  above  described. 
^[lurotted  July,  1849.] 

To  EwALD  RiEPB^  of  Flnsbwry-square,  in  the  county  of  Mid* 
dlesex,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap, — being  partly  a  communication, — [Sealed  30th  Janu- 
ary, 1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  applying  carbonated 
alkali  in  the  manofactnre  of  soap. 

The  patentee  first  makes  a  saponaceous  glue  with  caustic 
alkaline  lye,  and  completes  the  saponification  by  the  use  of 
stronger  caustic  alkaline  lye.  To  this  saponaceous  compound 
he  adds  pure  or  nearly  pure  carbonated  alkali,  in  such  quan- 
tity that  the  real  alkali  contained  in  it  shall  be  equal  to  half 
the  real  alkali  contained  in  the  caustic  alkaline  lye ;  but  these 
proportions  may  be  varied.  He  uses  the  carbonated  alkali  in 
the  dry  or  calcined  state,  and  adds  it  to  the  saponaceous  com- 
pound when  the  latter  is  in  such  a  state  of  concentration  that, 
on  a  portion  of  it  being  taken  up  by  means  of  a  trowel  or 
palette  knife,  it  will  fall  therefrom  in  clotted  lumps.  The 
carbonated  alkali  will  become  dissolved  as  the  saponaceous 
compound  boils  up ;  and,  when  it  is  dissolved,  the  process  is 
complete ;  and  the  soap  is  to  be  cleansed  or  completed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  patentee  claims,  as  his  invention,  the  combination  of 
carbonated  alkali,  as  above  set  forth,  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap. —  [Inr oiled  July,  1849.] 


To  John  Talbot  Tyler,  of  the  firm  of  Ashmsad  and  Tyler ^ 
Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  hatters,  for  certain  im- 
provements  in  hats,  caps,  and  hat-cases, — [Sealed  25th 
January,  1849.] 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  and  consists  in  making  them  with  a  more  curvilineal 
crown  than  usual,  and  of  such  an  articulate  or  jointed  struc- 
ture, both  in  the  crown  and  brim,  that  they  can  readily  be 
folded  flat,  and  expanded  again  into  their  original  shape,  but 
always  in  the  same  fixed  lines. 
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In  Plate  Y.,  fig.  I,  is  a  front  view^  and  fig.  2^  a  side  view 
of  one  of  the  improved  hats.  The  shape  given  to  the  crown 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  h^pet :  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  shape  are  stated  to  be^  that  it  is  Cree  at  the 
front  and  back  from  the  angular  edges  common  to  all  cylin- 
drical and  conical  hat  crowns  with  flat  tops^  and  therefore  leaa 
liable  to  unequal  wear  and  injurious  collisions.  In  order  to 
construct  the  hat  so  that  it  shall  fold  in  those  lines  only 
which  are  most  suitable  for  the  purpose^  the  patentee  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  manner  (technically  termed  '^  forming 
the  crose'^: — ^If  the  fabric  is  felt  or  beaver,  either  the  stiffening 
composition  is  not  appUed  to  the  parts  where  the  folds  or 
'^  croses  '^  (indicated  by  a,  a,  fig.  1,)  are  to  be,  or  the  stiffen-^ 
ing  composition  is  removed  from  these  parts  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  hot  solution  of  salts  of  tartar,  borax,  or  some  other 
chemical  equivalent,  which  will  discharge  the  shellac  employed 
for  stiffening,  and  leave  these  parts  soft  and  yielding.  The 
napping  is  now  put  on  the  body;  then  it  is  blocked  in  the 
form  required ;  and  after  this  it  is  dyed  and  finished.  As 
the  brim  of  the  hat  would  be  very  weak  at  the  firont  and  back^ 
by  reason  of  the  three  unstiffened  parts  or  croses  6,  c,  d, 
which  converge  towards  and  meet  at  these  points^  the  paten- 
tee prefers  to  stiffen  the  whole  of  the  brim,  with  the  exception 
of  the  crose  b ;  then  he  cuts  through  the  brim  obliquely  iu 
the  lines  c,  d,  meeting  in  a  point  with  b ;  and  he  edges  each 
of  the  side  joints  c,  d,  with  a  strip  of  whalebone,  metal,  or 
other  rigid  material,  covered  with  silk.  The  joints  or  croses 
are  farmed  in  plated  or  silk  hats  by  cutting  through  the  body 
in  the  lines  of  the  intended  folds,  and  connecting  the  edges 
by  laying  over  and  cementing  to  them  a  thin  strip  of  India- 
rubber  or  other  suitable  material ; — ^the  strip  being  appUed  iu 
such  manner  as  to  leave  the  edges  a  small  distance  apart,  in' 
order  that  they  may  not  rub  against  or  cut  through  the  strip 
when  the  hat  is  folded. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  felt  caps,  and  consists  in  forming  them  on  the  same 
block  as  the  hats,  and  of  one  single  piece,  articulated  or  jointed 
to  suit  any  desired  form,  and  to  fold  up  flat  when  required. 

Figs.  3,  and  4,  exhibit  two  caps,  made  according  to  this  part 
of  the  inventi<m.  The  caps  may  be  of  the  same  helmet  form 
as  the  hats,  or  of  any  other  shape  that  may  be  preferred. 
The  articulating  or  jointing  is  produced  by  omitting  or  dis* 
charging  the  stiffening  composition  from  those  parts  where 
the  folds  are  to  be,  in  the  manner  described  above  with  re- 
gard to  hats. 
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The  last  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  travelling  hat-cases 
of  a  square  or  oblong  form  only.  In  these  cases  there  is 
always  considerable  space  unoccapied  beneath  and  around  the 
hat;  and  the  improvements  consist  in  turning  such  vacant 
space  to  useful  account^  by  forming  repositories,  for  articles 
required  in  travellings  in  the  sides,  bottom,  and  top  of  the 
case,  without  materially  increasing  its  general  size. 

Fig.  5,  is  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  the  improved  hat- 
cases  ;  and  fig.  6,  is  a  plan  view  of  the  same  in  an  open  state, 
the  hat-tray  being  removed,  e,  is  the  outer  case,  made  of 
leather^  gutta-percha,  or  other  suitable  material ;  and  /,  is  the 
inner  case^  resting  on  a  false  bottom  g,  between  which  and 
the  bottom  of  the  outer  case  there  is  a  space,  forming  a  secret 
recess  for  papers  and  other  articles  of  value.  The  inner  case 
is  secured  to  the  outer  by  bolts  at  A,  A,  which  are  concealed 
from  view  by  flaps  or  pieces  of  leather ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  secret  recess^  it  will  be  necessary  to  unfasten  the 
bolts  and  lift  the  inner  case  out  of  the  other  case  e.  The 
inner  case  is  divided. internally  into  a  central  compartment  i, 
to  receive  the  crown  of  the  hat, — ^three  open  spaces  ft,  ft,— 
and  two  side  compartments  for  holding  boxes  /,  /,  which  are 
provided  with  lids,  and  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  m,  is  a 
tray,  similar  in  form  to  a  hat  (except  that  the  upper  part  m}, 
is  square  instead  of  being  round),  which,  after  the  hat  has 
been  put  into  its  place,  fits  into  and  over  the  same :  it  is  fur- 
nished with  smaU  projecting  pieces  of  metal,  which  rest  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  outer  case,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tray 
from  resting  upon  or  crushing  the  bat  beneath  ;  and  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  tray  is  provided  with  a  lid.  There  is  a 
space  left  between  the  back  parts  of  the  inner  and  outer  cases 
for  holding  a  portfolio  n.  The  lid  e^,  of  the  case  is  hollow^ 
and  has  a  separate  lid  o,  secured  by  a  bolt  p. 

The  patentee  claims,  Firstly, — making  hats  of  the  helmet 
form,  whether  folding  or  not,  as  above  described.  Secondly, — 
makmg  every  description  of  hats  with  folding  joints  or  articu- 
lations, as  above  described.  Thirdly, — making  caps  in  one 
piece,  with  joints  or  articulations  similar  to  the  hats,  as  above 
described.  Fourthly, — the  hat-case,  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment and  combination  of  parts  of  which  the  same  consists, 
as  above  described. — \Inrolkd  July,  1849.] 
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To  Charles  William  Kesselmeter^  of  Manchester,  ware^ 
houseman,  and  Thomas  Mellodew^  of  Oldhcmi,  manu^ 
facturer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
velvets,  velveteens,  and  other  similar  fabrics. — [Sealed  2nd 
November,  1848.] 

This  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  fabrics  commoaly 
known  as  cotton  tabby  velvets,  cotton  Genoa  velvets,  and 
cotton  velveteens.  In  the  manufacture  and  finishing  of  cotton 
velvets  it  has  invariably  been  a  point  of  the  g;reatest  import- 
ance to  produce  an  article  as  much  as  possible  resembling 
silk  velvet.  In  order  to  attain  this  end  various  means  have 
been  resorted  to,  which  have  not  answered  the  required  pur- 
pose, inasmuch  as  the  plush  or  pile  of  a  silk  velvet  is  much 
deeper  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  produced  in  cotton 
velvets, — thereby  giving  the  cotton  velvet  a  flat  and  thin  ap- 
pearance without  richness  of  color  when  compared  with  silk 
velvet.  To  remedy  this  defect,  cotton  velvets  have  been  made 
in  a  coarser  "reed/'  but  the  fabric  is -thereby  rendered  so 
coarse  and  heavy  as  to  be  unlike  the  fine  texture  of  a  silk 
velvet. 

Before  describing  the  method  whereby  they  obtain  a  great 
depth  of  pile,  the  patentees,  in  order  to  shew  more  clearly  •> 
the  peculiarity  of  their  invention,  make  the  following  pre- 
liminary remarks : — Cotton  velvets  and  velveteens,  as  hitherto 
manufactured,  have  consisted  of  combinations  of  six  warp- 
threads  with  weft- threads ;  and  such  fabrics,  as  hitherto  ma- 
nufactured and  finished,  have  been  ordinarily  distinguished 
as  "tabby''  or  plain  back  cotton  velvets,  and  "Genoa"  or 
three-leaf  twilled  back  cotton  velvets  and  velveteens.  Sach 
fabrics,  in  order  to  allow  of  their  being  cut  or  ploughed  up, 
must  consist  of  a  close  and  firm  back,  in  the  formation  of 
which  every  warp-thread  is  employed.  Into  every  alternate 
warp-thread  of  this  back  there  are  interwoven  weft-threads^ 
which  float  on  the  face  and  form  a  surface ;  between  which 
and  the  back  a  cutter's  guide  and  knife  can  be  introduced^  so 
as  to  cut  open  the  floating  weft-threads,  which  afterwards 
form  the  plush  or  pile  of  the  cotton  velvet. 

The  constitution  of  cotton  velvets,  as  hitherto  manufactured, 
will  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  Plate  VI. ; — ^fig.  1, 
being  a  section  of  uncut  cotton  velvet,  magnified,  shewing  the 
manner  in  which  the  weft-threads,  which  form  the  face  or 
pile  of  the  old  make  of  cotton  velvet,  are  interwoven  with  the 
warp-threads ;  and  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  every  float 
or  weft-thread  always  extends  over  five  warp-threads,  and  is 
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bound  iDto  the  sixth ;  and  that  three  different  floats  or  weft- 
threads  are  interwoven  with  the  warp-threads^  the  first  being 
repeated  after  the  third;  after  which^  the  repetition  of  the 
second  and  third  follow^  and  so  on  in  regular  succession; 
thus  presenting  a  combination  of  six  warp-threads  with  the 
weft-threads.  The  manner  in  which  this  interweaving  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  loom  is  well  understood  amongst  persons  en- 
gaged in  this  manufacture. 

Now  the  present  invention  consists  in  manufacturing  the 
above  description  of  fabrics  by  means  of  combinations  of 
eighty  nine,  or  more  warp-threads  with  weft-threads ;  thereby 
producing  a  deeper  pile,  with  a  finer  or  more  silky  surface 
than  was  produced  by  the  combination  of  six  warp-threads 
with  weft-threads,  from  the  same  reed,  warp,  and  weft ;  the 
back  of  the  fabric  still  remaining  either  plain  or  tabby,  or 
three-leaf  twilled  or  Genoa.  The  warp  is  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  old  make,  as  far  as  dressing  or  sizing 
and  winding  on  the  yarn-beam  are  concerned ;  but,  instead  of 
drawing  it  into  a  set  of  healds,  consisting  of  six  shafts,  a 
greater  number  of  shafts  and  healds  (according  to  the  greater 
depth  of  the  pile  intended  to  be  produced)  are  employed. 
For  the  production  of  fabrics  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
eight  warp-threads  with  weft-threads,  healds  consisting  of 
eight  shafts  are  employed,  each  shaft  containing  individual 
h^ds  or  loops  to  the  amount  of  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  warp-threads  on  the  yarn-beam.  The  dra wing-in 
into  the  healds  and  reed  is  carried  on  from  the  left  side  to 
the  right  for  power  looms,  in  the  same  regular  manner  across 
the  whole  of  the  shafts  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  vel- 
vet«.  Instead  of  employing  eight  shafts  for  producing  the 
combination  of  eight  warp-threads  with  the  weft-threads,  the 
same  may  be  produced  by  using  only  seven,  six,  or  even  five 
shafts;  the  drawing-in  of  the  warp-threads  into  the  healds 
will,  however,  in  this  case,  not  be  a  straight  "  gait-over,"  but 
will  vary  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  number  of  shafts 
intended  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture,  as  is  well  under- 
stood by  practical  weavers.  The  weaver's  draft  for  manufac- 
turing cotton  tabby  velvets,  of  a  combination  of  eight  warp- 
threads  with  weft-threads,  is  given  at  ^^,  11,  where  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  employing  eight  shafts  and  a  straight  gait- 
over  drawing-in,  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  shafts, 
are,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  tappet,  always  eitlier  raised  or 
lowered  exactly  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner ; 
and,  consequently,  the  warp-threads  which  are  drawn  in  into 
the  healds  or  loop-holes  on  these  shafts  are  always  lying  in 
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exactly  the  same  position  during  tbe  process  of  weaving, 
being  either  raised  or  lowered  together  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  therefore  possible,  by  having  the 
healds  or  loop-holes,  which  are  spread  or  knit  over  these  four 
shafts,  all  mounted  or  knit  on  one  shaft  to  produce  exacdy 
the  same  result ;  in  which  case  this  one  shsit  must  contain 
four  times  as  many  healds  or  loop-holes  as  any  one  of  the  re- 
maining four  shafts,  or  exactly  one  half  of  tbe  whole  number 
of  warp-threads.  Or  else  the  healds  or  loop-holes  on  tbe 
second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  shafts  may  be  knit  on  two 
shafts,  each  shaft  containing  double  the  number  of  healds  or 
loop-holes  as  any  one  of  the  remaining  four  shafts ;  or  else  on 
two  shafts,  of  which  one  contains  the  same  number  of  bealds, 
and  the  second  three  times  the  number  of  healds,  knit  on  any 
one  of  the  other  four  shafts ;  in  which  case  the  same  fabric 
can  be  produced  by  using  six  shafts.  In  the  same  manner 
seven  shafts  may  be  employed,  by  uniting  the  healds  or  loop- 
holes of  two  shafts  out  of  the  four  which  have  been  named ; 
this  one  shaft  containing,  in  this  case,  double  the  number  of 
healds  or  loop-holes  of  any  one  of  tbe  remaining  six.  NoWj^ 
all  these  various  ways  will  produce  the  same  result ;  but  the 
drawing-in  into  the  healds  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  number 
of  shafts  employed. 

The  patentees  state  that,  although  they  have  described  the 
manner  of  drawing-in  into*the  healds  and  reed  (the  former  of 
which  are  knit  or  attached  to  shafts)  which  they  consider  the 
most  convenient,  they  do  not  consider  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  employ  "^any  shafts  at  all  in  the  process  j  for  the 
warp-threads  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  various  other 
methods;  as,  for  instance,  by  means  of  Jaequard  machines 
and  other  similar  contrivances;  but,  in  whatever  way  it  is 
done,  the  warp-threads  must  follow  each  other  in  the  same 
manner  as  already  laid  down;  and  the  sheds  likewise , must 
follow  each  other  in  the  same  manner,  as  will  presently  be 
shewn, — whatever  contrivances  may  be  used  for  raising  or 
lowering  the  warp-threads,  and  thus  producing  ijie  successive 
sheds. 

The  drawing-in  of  the  warp  on  the  yam-beam  into  tbe 
healds  and  reed  being  completed,  the  whole  are  put  into  the 
loom  and  tightened  up  for  work,  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
present  practised  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  velvets.  The 
number  of  pairs  of  jacks  and  treadles  and  tappet-plates  re- 
quired must  always  be  the  same  as  the  number  of  shafts 
employed  in  drawing-in ;  as  one  pair  of  jacks,  and  one  treadle^ 
and  one  tappet-plate  are  always  wanted,  in  ord^  to  raise  or 
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lower  one  shaft  by  the  reTolying  motion  of  the  tappet.  Each 
of  the  eight  tappet-phites  ns^  for  weaving  the  improved 
eotton  tabby  velvets  (shewn  by  diagimm  in  the  drawings), 
will  have  to  be  divided  into  ten  parts,  or  consist  of  ten  divi- 
sionsy  each  part  having  a  '^ riser''  or  ''ainker''  cast  on,  by 
means  of  which  the  shafts  are  either  raised  <Sf  lowered^  as  may 
be  required;  so  that,  after  a  succession  of  ten  sheds,  the 
gait-over  of  the  weft^breads,  ^ndiieh  are  thrown  into  the  sheds 
ei  the  waqi-^threads  bv  the  diuttle,  will  be  complete ;  and  all 
siMiceeding  sheds  will  be  mere  repetitions  of  the  first  ten,  being 
produced  exaetly  in  the  same  manner. 

The  cotton  tabby  velvet,  now  under  description,  is  shewn 
at  figs.  3,  and  4 ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sheds  will 
have  to  follow  eaeh  other  will  be  understood  on  inspecting 
fig.  11.  Ist. — ^The  first  shed  is  opened  out  by  raising  the 
first,  thbrd,  fifth,  and  seventh  shafts,  and  lowering  the  second, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth ;  into  which  shed  a  weft-thread  is 
thrown  by  the  shuttle,  which  thus  interweaves  the  whole  of 
the  warp-threads  with  each  other :  this  first  weft-thread  is  a 
hinder  or  hack-pick,  and  merely  serves  to  form  the  back  of 
the  doth,  and  does  not  at  all  enter  into  the  production  of  the 
face  intended  for  the  plush  or  pile.  2nd. — ^The  second  shed 
is  opened  out  by  raising  only  the  first  shaft  and  lowering  all 
the  rest,  nundy,  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth ;  into  which  shed  a  weft-thread  (represented  by  the 
shaded  line  a,  fig.  8,)  is  thrown  by  the  shuttle,  which  thus 
interweaves  with  every  eighth  warp-thread,  namely,  the  first, 
ninth,  aeventeenth,  and  so  on,  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
piece, — ^while  this  same  weft-thread  floats  over  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  warp-threads 
of  every  gait-over:  this  second  weft-thread  is  a  weft-fioat  or 
free-pick,  being  altogether  used  for  the  formation  of  the  face 
(rf  the  doth  intended  to  be  cut  open,  in  order  to  produce  the 
plush  or  pile.  8rd. — The  third  shed  is  opened  out  by  raising 
only  the  fifth  shaft  and  lowering  all  the  rest,  namely,  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh^  and  eighth ;  into  which 
shed  a  weft-thread  c,  is  thrown  by  the  shuttle,  which  thus 
interweaves  only  with  every  eighth  warp-thread,  namely,  with 
die  fifth,  thirteenth,  twenty-first,  and  so  on,  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  piece, — ^while  this  same  weft-thread  floats  over 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
warp-threads  of  every  gait-.over:  this  face-pick  is  likewise 
altogether  used  for  the  formation  of  the  face  of  the  cloth  in- 
tended to  be  cut  open,  in  order  to  produce  the  plush  or  pile. 
4tlu — ^The  fourth  shed  is  opened  out  by  raising  only  the  third 
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fliiaft  and  lowering  all  the  rest,  namely,  the  first,  seoond, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth ;  into  which  shed  a 
weft-thread  b,  is  thrown  hj  the  shuttle,  whieh  forms  again  a 
weft-float  or  face-pick,  interweaving  only  with  every  eighth 
warp-thread,  namely,  the  third,  eleventh,  nineteenth,  and  so 
on,  across  the  whole  width  of  the  piece, — ^whilst  this  same 
weft-thread  floats  over  the  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,,  and  eighth  warp-threads  of  every  gait-over:  this. 
face-pi<^  is  likewise  altogether  used  for  the  formation  of  the 
£Bice  of  the  doth  intended  to  be  cut  open,  in  order  to  produce^ 
the  plush  or  pile.  6th» — ^The  fifth  shed  is  opened  out  by 
raising  only  the  seventh  shaft  and  lowering  all  the  rest, 
namely,  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  ; 
into  which  shed  a  weft-thread  f,  is  thrown  by  the  shuttle, 
which  forms  again  a  weft-float  or  &oe-pick,  interweaving 
only  with  every  eighth  warp-thread,  namely,  with  the  seventh, 
fifteenth,  tweniy-third,  and  so  on,  across  Uie  whole  width  of 
the  piece, — ^whUst  the  same  weft-thread  floats  ov»  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  warp-threads  of 
every  gait-over :  this  face-pick  is  likewise  altogether  used  for 
the  formation  of  the  hce  oi  the  eloth  intended  to  be  cut  open, 
in  order  to  produce  the  plush  or  pile.  6th. — ^The  sixth  wed 
is  opened  out  by  raising  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
shafts  and  lowering  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh,  and  is 
therefore  just  the  reverse  of  the  first  shed;  into  this  sixth 
shed  a  weft-thread  is  thrown  by  the  shuttle,  which  thus  inter- 
weaves the  whole  of  the  warp-threads  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  constitutes  a  binder  or  back-pick,  as  it  merely  serves 
to  form  the  back  of  the  cloth,  and  does  not  at  all  enter  into 
the  production  of  the  face  intended  for  the  plush  or  pile.  The 
sixth  shed  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  first  shed,  these  two 
back-picks,  in  the  first  and  sixth  sheds,  so  completely  inter- 
weave the  whole  of  the  warp-threads  with  each  oUier,  that  not 
one  of  them  across  the  whole  width  of  the  piece  remains  loose 
or  unoccupied ; — ^thus  forming  the  close  and  firm  hack  whidb  is 
necessary  for  the  i>roduction  of  a  tabb^  cotton  velvet.  7th. — 
The  seventh  shed  is  opened  out  by  raising  only  the  first  shaft 
and  lowering  all  the  rest,  namely,  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth ;  it  is  therefore  in  every  re- 
spect equal  to  the  second  shed,  and  thus  produces  a  weft- 
float  or  face-pick,  bound  into  every  eighth  warp-thread,  namely, 
into  the  first,  ninth,  seventeenth,  and  so  on  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  piece,  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  weft-float  in. 
the  second  shed.  8tfa.— The  eighth  shed  is  opened  out  by; 
raising  only  the  fifth  shaft  and  lowering  all  the  rest,  namely, 
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the  fizBty  seoond,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  aerenth,  and  eighth ;  it 
k  therefore  in  every  respect  eqoal  to  the  third  shed,  and  thus 
(iroduces  a  weft*float  or  face-pick,  bound  into  every  eighth 
warp-thread,  namely,  into  the  fifth,  thirteenth,  twenty-first, 
and  so  on  aerosa  the  whole  width  of  the  piece,  exactly  the 
same  as  the  seoond  weft-float  in  the  third  Jted.  Ddi, — ^^le 
ninth  shed  is  opened  oat  by  raising  only  the  third  shaft  and 
lowering  all  the  vest,  namely,  the  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth, 
Mxth,  seventh)  and  eighth;  it  is  therrfore  in  every  respect 
equal  to  the  fourth  ahed,  and  thus  produces  a  weft-float  or 
face-pick,  bound  into  every  eighth  warp-thread,  namely,  into 
the  Ukiid,  eleventh,  nineteenth,  and  so  on  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  piece*  exactly  the  same  as  the  third  weft-float  in 
the  fourth  shed*  10th. — ^The  tenth  shed  is  opened  out  by 
raising  only  the  seventh  shaft  and  lowering  all  the  rest, 
namely,  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth; 
it  is  therefore  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  fifth  shed,  and 
thus  produces  a  weft-float  or  face-pick,  bound  into  every 
eighth  warp-thread,  namely,  into  the  seventh,  fifteenth,  twentv- 
third,  and  so  on  across  the  whole  width  of  the  piece,  exactly 
the  same  as  the  fourth  weft-float  in  the  fifth  shed.  All  suc- 
ceeding sheds  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  preceding  ten ;  so 
that  the  proper  pattern  for  weaving  the  improved  cotton  tabby 
velvet,  JTist  described,  consists  of  a  combination  of  eight  warp- 
threads  interwoven  with  ten  weft-threads,  as  will  be  seen  by 
ref(raTing  to  figs.  9,  10,  and  11 ;  of  which  fig.  9,  shews  tl4 
mode  of  forming  the  badL  of  this  improved  cotton  tabby  velvet, 
leaving  out  the  weft-floats  or  face-picks ;  fiig.  10,  shews  the 
formation  of  the  face  of  the  same,  leaving  out  the  binders  or 
back-picks;  and  fig.  11,  the  combination  of  both  the  preced- 
ing,—thus  constituting  the  weaver's  draft  for  weaving  the 
improved  cotton  tabby  velvet  shewn  at  figs.  8,  and  4.  It  will 
be  seen,  by  examining  these  figures,  that,  for  every  back-pick 
or  binder,  four  difierent  and  (JQstiuct  weft-floats  or  face-picks 
are  introduced ;  and  that  each  of  the  weft-floats  or  fifiu^-picks, 
in  every  instance,  is  floating  over  seven  warp-threads,  in  the 
combination  of  eight  warp-threads  with  weft-threads. 

Although  the  above  described  method  of  carrying  out  the 
invention  is  preferred,  it  will  be  obvious  that  various  altera- 
tions may  be  adopted,  either  in  the  way  in  which  the  different 
and  distinct  weft-floats  follow  each  other  in  succession,  or  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  interwoven  with  the  warp- 
threads.  The  improved  cotton  tabby  velvet,  having  been 
woven,  must  now  be  cut ;  for  this  purpose,  the  cutter^s  knife 
and  guide,  hitherto  usually  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
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ODttan  tdvetfly  will  require  some  akeratibn.  As  a  genenJ 
rule,  it  may  be  stated  tiiat  a  narrow  and  rather  kigli  gitid^ 
which  baa  a  tendency  to  lift  up  the  weft-floatsy  and  thus  to 
keep  tfaiem  ti^t  before  the  knife  dirides  diein,  w  llie  beat 
adapted  tor  the  purpose*  The  cutting,  whidi  ia  paaaUd  witii 
the  warp-threads,  as  in  the  old  cotton  tabb^  Tehret^  is  begoa 
it  thefai  aide  of  the  piece;  aod^  faj  referrmg  to  %:  8^  there 
will  be  seen  four  different  and  distuset  races,  just  above  the 
warp-threads  i,s,s,  and  r;  into  which  rac^  the -cutter's  guide 
and  knife  is  intiodutsed.  In  cutting  the  first  luoe,  three  oat 
of  every  four  wcft-flrfats  are  cut'  open,  vis.,  the  hues  i>  c,  sold 
/;  thefourthlinea,beingboundround  the  back  of  the  warp- 
thread,  on  which  the  eatter's  guide  is  running;  so  that  this 
fourth  weft-float  cannot  be  cut  at  the  same  time..  It  will  dao 
be  observed  that,  when  the  cuttar  proceeds  to  introduce  hia 
guide  into  the  seccmd  race,  he  has  only  aae  weft-fioat  out  of 
fevery  four  left  to  cut  open,  namely,  the  line  a,  which  is  the 
one  that  was  left  uncut  when  the  knife  and  guide  were  run- 
ning in  the  first  nice;  the  second  weft-float  or  line  i,  being 
bound,  round  the  back  of  the  warp-thread,  <m  which  the  guide 
is  running  as  before  stated,  cannot  be  cut  open;  and  the 
third  and  fourth  weft-floats  c,  and^)  having  alraidy  been  cut 
open  at  the  time  when  the  first  race  was  cut,  are  lifted  up  or 
opened  by  the  guide  and  knife  when  running  down  the  seocmd 
sace.  Every  succeeding  raise  will  resembk  the  second,  as  in 
every  one  the  knife  will  only  cut  open  one-foarih  part  of  tiie 
^eft-floats  in  the  race,  and  open  out  two  other  fourth  parts; 
while  the  last  fourth  part  Ues  at  the  back  of  the  cbm,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  cut.  It  being  important  that  the  pile 
should  have  a  level  surface,  the  weft-floats  should  be  cut  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  between  the  warp-thresda  by  which  they 
loe  bound  in ;  to  accomplish  which,  the  cutter  must  h(dd  the 
guide  and  knife  in  a  shmtiDg  direction  towards  himself  during 
the  process  of  cutting,  so  as  to  cut  the  weft-floats,  not  en  the 
top  of  the  warp-thread  on  which  the  guide  is  running,  but 
on  the  top  of  the  second  warp-thread,  which  hes  nearer  to 
himself:  by  this  means,  the  weft-floats  may  be  divided  exaetly 
in  the  middle — whereby  a  level  and  solid  surface  of  pile  will 
be  produced.  The  depth  of  the  pile  in  this  description  t>f 
improved  cotton  tabby  vdvets,  when  properly  cut,  is  there6>re 
equal  to  the  thickness  and  distance  of  three  and  a  half  warp- 
threads,  or  two-fifths  deeper  than  the  pile  of  the  old  make  of 
cotton  tabby  velvets,  if  made  in  the  same  reed  as  shewn  in 
proportion  at  fig.  4,  which  represents  this  description  of  im- 
proved cotton  tabby  velvet  in  section,  with  the  pile  cut  open. 
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■  In  combining  ten  warp-threads  with  the  weft-threads,  to 
make  an  improved  tabby  velvet,  eaeh  face-pick  extends  or 
Aoata  over  nine  warp^-threads,  thus  forming  a  proportionaUy 
longer  pi)e  when  cnt  open,  as  shewn  at  figs.  6,  and  6.  For 
ihia  Tnaniifactnre  of  cotton  tabby  velvets  the  patentees  use  ten 
diafts,  each  eontaining  individual  healds  or  loop-holes  to  the 
Bmaant  (^  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  warp* 
threads  on  the  yam-b^un,  though  it  is  not  exactly  necessary 
that  .ten  Aafts  uiould  be  employed.  If  made  with  ten  shafts 
the  drawing-in  into  the  healds  and  reed  is  carried  on  in  a 
straight  gait-over  across  all  ten  shafts,  similar  to  the  last- 
deacribed  mode,— *the  gait-over  consisting  of  ten  warp-threads 
instead  of  eight.  The  manner  of  weaving  this  fabric  will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  practical  weaver,  on  referring  to 
fig^  12 ;  from  which,  as  also  from  figs.  5,  and  6,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  for  every  back-pick  or  binder  five  different  and  dis- 
tinct weft-floats  oar  fiice-picks  are  introduced  into  the  manu<i 
£ftcture,  and  that  each  of  the  weft-floats  or  face-picks  is,  in 
every  instance,  floating  over  nine  warp-threads.  In  weaving 
this  improved  fabric,  various  alterations  may  be  introduced, 
either  in  the  way  in  which  the  different  and  distinct  weft- 
floeta  follow  each  other  in  succession,  or  in  the  manner  in 
wlttch  they  are  interwoven  with  the  warp-threads,  similar  to 
those  which  have  already  been  stated,  when  describing  the 
combination  of  eight  warp-threads  with  the  weft-threads. 
The  cutting  of  this  description  of  improved  cotton  tabby  vel- 
vets is  done  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described ; 
but  it  will  be  oDvious,  that  as  the  weft-floats  increase  in 
length  the  cutters,  guide,  and  knife  will  have  to  be  adapted 
to  the  new  manufacture  by  the  adoption  of  a  still  higher 
guide.  In  introducing  the  guide  and  knife  into  the  first 
face  of  the  velvet,  the  workman  cuts  open  four  out  of  every 
five  weft-floats;  and  in  every  succeeding  race  he  cuts  open 
one  weft-float,  and  opens  out  three  of  the  five  weft-floats, 
leaving  the  fifth  uncut,  it  being  always  bound  round  the  back 
of  the  warp-thread  on  which  the  guide  is  running,  as  will 
easily  be  understood  by  referring  to  fig.  5,  in  connection  with 
what  has  been  already  stated  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
The  guide  and  knife  must  again  be  held  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion towards  the  cutter,  so  as  to  divide  each  weft-float  exactly 
in  the  middle.  The  depth  of  the  pile,  in  this  description  of 
improved  cotton  tabby  velvet,  is  equal  to  the  thickness  and 
distance  of  four  and  a  half  warp-threads,  or  four-fifths  deeper 
than  the  pile  of  the  old  cotton  tabby  velvet,  if  made  in  the 
same  reed  as  shewn  at  fig.  6. 
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If  a  8tiQ  deeper  pile  be  required,  it  can  be  prodneed  by  a 
combination  of  twelve  warp-threads  with  the  wefUthreads,  at 
exhibited  in  relative  proportion  at  fig.  7,  uncut,  and  at  fig.  &, 
after  having  been  cut  open ;  this  latter  figure  also  represents 
a  Gknoa  or  three-leaf  twill  back,  from  which  it  will  be  seen, 
in  connection  with  what  has  before  been  stated,  that  the  depth 
of  the  pile  of  this  description  of  improved  cotton  tabbv  velvet 
is  equal  to  the  thickness  and  distance. of  five  and  a  half  warp- 
threads,  or  one  and  one-fifth  part  deeper  than  the  pile  of  the 
old  cotton  tabby  velvet,  if  made  in  the  same  reed. 

The  various  details  already  stated,  in  reference  to  the  com- 
bination of  eight  and  ten  warp-threads  with  the  weft-threads, 
will  apply  to  this  or  any  other  combination  of  warp-threads 
with  weft-threads  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  improve- 
ments in  velvets,  velveteens,  and  similar  fabrics.  For  the  use 
of  the  practical  weaver  it  will  be  found  sufficient  here  to  rder 
to  the  weaver's  draft,  fig.  18 ;  firom  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
each  of  the  weft-floats  or  face-picks,  in  every  instance,  is 
floating  over  eleven  warp-threaas»  If  the  suimce  of  any  of 
the  improved  fabrics  should  not  be  quite  level,  on  account  of 
defective  cutting,  the  piece  may  go  through  a  shearing  ma- 
chine, which  will  shear  down  the  fibres  which  are  too  long  to 
the  length  of  the  shorter  ones,  and  thus  produce  a  level  sur- 
face. Many  variations  may  be  adopted  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  warp-threads  and  weft-threads  are  laid  together, 
such  as  binding  in  the  weft-floats  with  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
warp-threads,  so  as  to  produce  similar  fabrics ;  also  combina- 
tions of  a  greater  number  of  warp-threads  with  the  weft- 
threads  may  be  formed,  whereby  a  deeper  pile  may  be  pro- 
duced than  by  any  of  those  above  described. 

The  difference  between  cotton  Genoa  velvets  and  eottoo 
tabby  velvets  consists  mainly  in  the  formation  of  the  bade  of 
the  doth,  which,  in  the  cotton  tabby  velvets,  is  plain  or  tabby; 
while,  in  cotton  Oenoa  velvets,  it  is  three-leaf  twilled;  it 
therefore  is  obvious  that  the  combinations  of  eight,  nine,  or 
more  warp-threads  with  the  weft-threads  may  be  emploved 
as  well  in  connection  ?dth  a  three-leaf  twill  back  as  with  a 
tabby  or  plain  back,  and  will  only  differ  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  back  of  the  fabric  is  formed,  as  will  be  well  under- 
stood by  practical  weavers.  By  substituting  a  three-leaf  twill 
back  for  a  tabby  or  plain  back,  the  improved  cotton  Genoa 
velvets  are  produced  with  a  pile  varying  in  depth  according 
to  the  number  of  warp-threads  over  which  the  weft-threa£ 
or  fSetce-picks  are  made  to  float.  The  practical  weaver  is  re- 
ferred to  the  weaver's  di'afts,  figs.  14, 15,  and  16,  from  which 
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the  manner  of  drawing-in  and  weaving  will  be  eaaily  per- 
Oeired. 

Cotton  velveteens  likewise  consist  of  a  three-leaf  twill  back, 
into  which  the  weft-floats  or  Cace-picks  are  interwoven,  in  the 
same  miEmner  as  in  weaving  a  cotton  Genoa  velvet;  and  the 
present  improvements  are  therefore  equally  applicable  to  cotton 
velveteois  as  to  cotton  Genoa  velvets,  and  are  carried  ont  in 
the  same  manner, — tbe  weaver's  dndts,  figs.  14, 15,  and  16, 
bong  also  those  for  drawing-in  and  weaving  cotton  velveteens, 
which  are  made  in  a  coarser  reed,  and  of  coarser  warp  and 
weft  than  cotton  Gtenoa  vdvets. 

The  increased  depth  of  the  nile  in  the  improved  velvets 
causes  it  to  absorb  mnch  more  than  the  ordinarv  amount  of 
coloring  matter  during  the  process  of  dyeing,  whereby  a  pe- 
culiar richness,  fullness,  or  depth  of  color,  is  obtained,  which 
therefore  contributes  to  the  attainment  of  the  patentees'  ob- 
ject, vis.,  to  produce  a  cotton  velvet  or  velveteen  as  near  as 
possible  resembling  silk  velvet  or  silk  plush.  A  similar  result 
will  also  be  obtained  by  using  linen  or  flax,  or  a  mixture  of 
linen  or  flax  and  cotton,  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  accord- 
ing to  this  invention. 

'Hie  patentees  daim  the  manufacture  of  velvets,  velveteens, 
or  other  similar  fabrics,  of  cotton,  linen,  or  flax ;  such  fabrics 
consisting  of  combinations  of  eight,  nine,  or  more  warp- 
threads,  interwoven  with  the  weft-threads,  as  above  described. 
—ITnroUed  May,  1849.] 


To  John  Browkb,  late  qf  Bond-street,  now  of  Oreat  Port- 
land-street, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Gent,,  for  improve- 
ments  in  constructing  and  rigging  vessels;  and  improve- 
menis  in  atmospheric  and  other  railways. — [Sealed  6th 
February,  1849.] 

This  invention  is  divided  into  three  parts :  it  relates  to  a 
'^wheel-rigged  ship,''  an  atmospheric  railway,  and  a  balloon 
railway. 

That  part  of  the  invention  which  relates  to  the  wheel-rigged 
ship  is  thus  described  by  the  patentee : — '^  The  characteristic 
of  the  wheel-rigged  ship  is,  that,  supposing  that  there  are  six 
masts,  more  or  less,  with  their  sails,  that,  by  means  of  a  long 
bar  of  iron,  or  other  material  (I  prefer  the  wure-rope),  to  which 
these  sails  are  attached,  that,  by  means  of  a  wheel  or  wheels, 
the  whole  of  these  sails  attached  may  be  made  to  work  round 
at  once :  for  the  sake  of  conveniently  working  at  will  I  have 
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these  sails  in  frames.  The  frames  can  be  thus  made  to  work 
round  by  means  of  the  wheel ;  or  the  sails,  instead  of  being 
reefed,  as  at  present,  when  found  necessary  to  shorten  sail, 
they  can,  by  means  of  a  lope,  be  pulled  one  side,  and  drawm 
together  or  pulled  out  at  pleasure.  There  may  be  one  line  of 
six  masts,  more  or  less,  or  two  lines  of  six  masts,  with  their 
sails,  more  or  less ;  there  may  be  likewise  one  or  more  lines 
of  masts  above,  to  answer  as  top  sails  or  top^gallant  sails ; 
they  may  be  eonstructed  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  wheel.  These  may  be  one  or  more  keels,  or  one  broad 
one  doing  the  duty  of  two.  In  having  two  rows  of  masts  the 
projector  relies  upon  the  pressure  of  the  windward  sails  eoun- 
teracting  the  pressure  on  the  leeward  sails.  The  pressiwe 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  keel  would  act  as  a  coonteriMu 
lance  to  the  pressure  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  keel,  and  tend 
to  steady  the  ship.  I  should  propose  for  the  whoeel-rigged 
ship  to  be  built  in  shape,  either  as  the  hulls  of  ships  are  at 
present,  or  to  have  the  hulls  of  the  wheeUrigged  ship,  as  well 
as  other  ships,  a  broad  head  with  a  sharp  snout,  and  from  the 
head  to  the  stem  to  diminish  gradually ;  by  which,  I  suppose, 
a  more  general  tendency  would  arise  to  be  impelled  fiorwanL'' 

The  improvement  in  atmospheric  railways  consists  in  an 
arrangement  of  parts  to  be  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  Ion* 
gitudinal  valve.  Over  the  longitudinal  opening  of  the  trac* 
tion-tube,  two  plates  of  iron,  tin,  or  othar  suitable  substance, 
are  placed ;  and  these  plates  are  pressed  together  by  the  action- 
of  a  succession  of  springs,  which  press  upon  a  slight  boards 
and  this  board  presses  on  the  iron  plates.  The  iron  plates 
are  retained  in  their  proper  positions  by  being  surrounded 
with  leather,  which  is  faced  with  gutta-percha^  on  account  of 
the  friction  it  will  have  to  undergo.  Above  or  below  this 
"  range  "  there  is  a  long  strip  of  gutta-percha,  or  other  suitable 
substance,  intended  to  act  m  the  same  manner,  and  to  effect 
the  same  object,  as  the  iron  plates  (t.e.  closing  the  longitudinal 
opening  of  the  traction-tube  air-tight),  beuig  covered  with 
leather  and  pressed  upon  in  the  same  manner  by  a  thin  board, 
which  is  acted  on  by  a  succession  of  springs. 

The  last  part  of  this  invention  is  termed  the  balloon  railway, 
and  has  for  its  object  to  convey  passengers  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  car  of  a  balloon,  which  is  constantly  retained 
at  a  small  altitude  above  the  surface  of  the  eardi,  and  is 
guided  in  its  course  by  being  connected,  by  a  cord,  rope,  or 
other  suitable  means,  with  a  small  carriage  or  '^  holder,'^  whic^ 
travels  along  a  railway  or  rail  fixed  upon  the  ground — snch 
holder  being  suitably  constructed  for  conveying  a  person,  whose 
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daty  is  to  clear  the  rail  from  any  impediments.  The  patentee 
states  that  the  railway  may  be  oonstracted  in  various  ways. 
He  proposes  first  to  lay  down  a  line  of  heavy  planks,  with 
eross  planks  where  necessary.  The  rail,  which  may  be  made 
of  iroH  or  other  suitable  material,  need  not  be  more  than  one 
foot  high;  it  should  have  a  projecting  piece  at  the  top, 
againrt  the  oader  side  of  which  the  wheels  of  the  holder  are  to 
travd ;  and  the  rail  may  be  fastened  to  a  board,  and  this 
iioard  fi»tcBed  down  upon  the  line  of  planks  already  laid 
down.  In  crossing  lakes,  marshes,  or  rivers,  the  line  may  be 
earned  under  water,  or  float  upon  the  water,  or  be  supported 
by  bridges  or  arches.  Sails  may  be  attached  to  the  balloon 
or  holder.  The  oar  of  the  balloon  is  made  more  extensive  or 
larger  than  those  hitherto  in  use ;  and  it  has  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  through  which  the  line  or  rope  that  connects  it  with 
the  bolder  passes-— this  line,  the  patentee  says,  may,  perhaps, 
not  exceed  100  feet  in  length.— [/nro//^d  August  1849.] 


To  Jban  Adolphc  Oaktbeon,  now  of  Paris,  in  the  Bept/hlic 
of  France^  but  late  of  the  Haymarket,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  England,  chemist,  for  certain  improvements 
in  dyeing. — [Sealed  5th  Fcbruaiy,  1849.] 

Thesb  improvements  in  dyeing  consist  in  the  preparation  of 
certain  mordants,  to  be  used  instead  of  the  cream  of  tartar 
and  cream  of  tartar  and  alum  now  commonly  employed, 
whereby  colors  will  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  heretofore, 
and  of  superior  brilliancy  and  variety. 

The  mordants  are  four  in  number.  The  first  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  eighteen  parts  of  common  salt  and  mne  parts 
of  tartarie  acid  in  sixty-seven  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  then 
adding  eighteen  parts  of  the  acetic  acid  of  commerce.  One 
pound  of  this  mordant  is  equivalent,  for  dyeing  purposes,  to 
about  one  pound  of  cream  of  tartar;  and  it  is  used  in  the 
same  manner.     It  is  suitable  for  crimson  and  all  reddish  dyes. 

The  second  mordant  is  made  by  triturating  and  mixing 
one  part  of  alum  with  two  parts  of  the  residuum  (sulphate  of 
soda)  of  that  mode  of  manufacturing  nitric  acid  in  which 
nitrate  of  soda  is  employed.  Two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of 
this  mordant  are  equivalent  to  half  that  quantity  of  cream  of 
tartar ;  and  it  is  to  he  used  in  the  same  way.  It  is  suitable 
for  all  olive  and  brown  dyes. 

The  third  mordant  is  prepared  by  triturating  and  mixing 
together  five  parts  of  common  salt  and  one  part  of  the  resi- 
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diium  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  where  nitrate  of 
potass  is  employed.  This  mordant  is  to  be  used  in  the  same 
proportions  to  cream  of  tartar  as  the  second  mordant ;  and  it 
is  applicable  to  black  and  dark  colors  only. 

The  fourth  mordant  is  formed  by  dissolving  six  parts  of 
sulphate  of  alumina,  three  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  part 
of  caustic  lye  of  24°  Beaum^  in  twenty  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  It  may  be  used  in  dyers'  baths  for  green  dyes  of  all 
shades  and  fancy  dyes^  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  for  every 
twenty  pounds  weight  of  the  fabrics  to  be  dyed. 

The  patentee  states  that  wherever  the  word  "  parts  "  occur 
in  his  specification  he  means  parts  by  weight. 

He  claims,  as  his  improvements  in  dyeing,  the  four  mor- 
dants above  described,  each  in  the  peculiar  oombination  of 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  mode  of  com- 
pounding the  same. — [InroUed  August,  1840.] 


To  Hugh  LeeFattinson,  of  Washington  House,  Gateshead, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  chemical  manufacturer,  for  tff»- 
provements  in  m^inufacturing  a  certain  confound  or  cer- 
tain compounds  of  lead,  and  the  application  of  a  certain 
compound  or  certain  compounds  of  lead  to  various  useful 
purposes. — [Sealed  14th  February,  1849.] 

The  patentee  commences  his  specification  by  stating  that  ht 
has  discovered  that  when  half  an  equivalent  or  thereabouts  of 
hme,  soda,  potash,  ammonia,  or  barytes,  is  added  to  one  equi- 
valent of  chloride  of  lead,  both  in  solution,  the  whole  of  the 
lead  is  precipitated  as  a  definite  compound  of  one  atom  of 
chloride  of  lead  and  one  atom  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  which, 
when  dried  at  212^  Fahr.,  or  under,  has  the  composition  just 
stated  or  PbCl  +  PbOHO,  but  when  dried  at  a  temperatore 
varying  from  212^  to  850o  it  loses  more  or  less  of  the  atom 
of  water  and  becomes  or  approaches  to  PbCl-f  PbO,  If  less 
than  half  an  equivalent  of  the  alkaline  precipitant  is  employed, 
the  same  definite  oxichloride  of  lead  is  precipitated,  but  some 
of  the  chloride  of  lead  remains  in  solution.  The  oxichloride 
of  lead,  thus  produced,  possesses  a  brilliant  white  color  and 
great  "body''  qualities,  which  render  it  an  excellent  pigment 
and  useful  for  most  purposes  to  which  white  lead  is  applicable. 
The  invention  consists  in  the  manufacture  and  application 
of  this  oxichloride  of  lead,  or  such  other  compounds  of  oxide 
of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead  as  shall  result  from  the  following 
mode  of  manufacture: — ^The  patentee  states  that  lime  will 
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answer  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  this  invention  as  any  of  the 
ather  alkaline  precipitants  above  named ;  and  he  prefers  to  use 
it,  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  He  first  makes  a  saturated 
lime  water,  by  Uirowing  an  excess  of  slaked  lime  into  a  tub, 
filling  the  tub  with  water,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  until  it 
becomes  clear :  the  dear  liquor  will  contai]>  in  from  770  to 
780  parts,  1  part  of  Ume ;  and  therefore  1  cubic  foot  of  it 
win  contain  567  or  568  grains  of  lime.  A  solution  of  chloride 
of  lead  is  then  made  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  in  the 
proporti(«  of  one  pound  of  pure  chloride  of  lead  to  one  cubic 
foot  and  a  fifth  of  water :  as  some  water  contains  earthy  salts 
(sulphates  or  carbonates,  or  both)  which  precipitate  lead,  the 
patentee  prefers  to  use  such  an  excess  of  chloride  of  lead  as 
will  compensate  for  this  loss.  The  solution  is  prepared  by 
introducing  the  chloride  of  lead  and  boiling  water  into  a 
wooden  barrel,  provided  with  a  revolving  agitator ;  and  then 
it  is  run  into  cisterns  to  settle.  The  clear  solution  of  chloride 
of  lead  is  mixed,  while  still  warm  (because  if  allowed  to  become 
cool  it  would  deposit  some  of  the  chloride  of  lead),  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  lime  water ;  on  this  taking  place,  the  inso- 
luble oxichloride  of  lead  is  immediately  formed  and  speedily 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  leaving  a  clear  superna- 
tant liquor  (a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium) ;  and,  after 
this  liquor  is  drawn  off,  the  precipitate  is  collected  and  dried. 

As  the  operation  of  mixing  the  lime  water  and  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  lead  requires  to  be  performed  in  an  instanta- 
neous manner,  the  patentee  prefers  to  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose two  tumbling  boxes,  of  about  16  cubic  feet  capacity, 
which  are  charged  with  the  two  liquids  and  simultaneously 
upset  into  a  cistern,  in  which  the  oxichloride  of  lead  is  instan- 
taneously formed,  and  from  which  the  mixture  flows  into 
other  cisterns  where  the  oxichloride  subsides. 

The  patentee  states  that  although  he  has  only  mentioned 
pure  crystallized  chloride  of  lead  in  the  description  of  the 
process,  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  in 
this  form ;  for  a  rough  chloride,  made  from  lead  ore  aud  its 
equivalent  of  muriatic  acid,  boiled  to  dryness,  hIII  answer, 
provided  it  be  well  washed,  to  free  it  from  chlorides  of  iron, 
manganese,  or  other  bodies  likely  to  injure  the  color  of  the 
oxichloride.  The  exact  proportion  of  pure  chloride  contained 
in  the  rough  chloride  should  be  ascertained  previous  to  use, 
in  order  that  the  proper  quantity  may  be  mixed  with  the 
lime-water.  If,  however,  a  ifolution  of  chloride  of  lead  of  un- 
certain strength  is  obtained,  or  lime-water  not  quite  satu- 
rated, they  can  be  used  with  but  little  disadvantage ;  for  it  is 
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only  neeessary  to  be  careful  not  to  add  an  exeeBs  of  lime  (i.  e, 
not  nuHre  than  the  half  eqaiyalent),  which  can  be  easily  aaoer* 
tabled  aftar  a  few  trials,  by  filling  the  lime  or  lead  tmnbling- 
jbox  more  or  less  with  its  respective  solution,  as  the  trials  may 
direct. 

The  patentee  savs  that  it  wiD  not  be  necessary  to  describe 
any  particular  mode  of  proceedmg  with  soda,  potash,  ammo- 
nia^ or  barytes ;  for  if  ever  it  should  happen  that  these  bodies 
could  be  used  in  preference  to  lime,  it  would  be  merdy  neces- 
sary to  make  a  solution  of  each  of  known  strength,  and  to 
use  it  with  chloride  of  lead  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lime- 
water. 

The  patentee  claims  the  manufacture  of  oadchloride  of  lead, 
having  the  composition  of  one  atom  of  chloride  of  lead  and 
one  atom  of  oxide  of  lead,  with  oc  without  an  atom  of  water 
(or  an  oxichloride  of  lead  as  near  this  composition  as  the 
nature  of  the  manufacturing  operations  may  admit),  by  the 
use  of  chloride  of  lead  and  lim^  soda,  potash,  ammonia,  or 
barytes.  And  he  claims  the  application  and  use  of  this  oxi- 
chloride of  lead  as  a  white  paint,  as  a  base  for  colored  pig- 
ments, as  an  adhesive  cement  for  joints,  and  for  many  other 
purposes  to  which  white  lead  is  commonly  applied, — [fnroOed 
Auffu$t,  1849.] 

To  AcHiLLE  Ghaudois,  of  Faubourg  du  Temple,  Paris,  in 
the  Republic  of  Prance,  manufacturing  chemist,  for  im- 
provements in  extracting  and  preparing  the  coloring  mat- 
terfrom  orchiL — [Sealed  14th  February,  1849.] 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  coloring  matter  from  dye 
hchens  or  orchil,  as  much  water  is  combined  with  the  lichens 
or  orchil  as  will  bring  the  same  to  a  pasty  state,  and  then 
alkalies,  such  as  liquid  ammonia,  are  added  (in  scHne  cases 
potash  or  urine  and  lime  are  used  for  the  same  purpose) ;  but 
the  coloring  matter  obtained  in  this  way  is  not  so  pure  as 
that  obtained  by  the  process  which  forms  the  subject  ot  this 
invention;  because  the  coloring  extract  is  mixed  with  the 
"  substantive^'  parts  of  the  lichens  or  orchil.  Now,  the  pa- 
tentee subjects  the  lichens  or  orchil  to  repeated  washings  ia 
water,  until  he  has  extracted  the  whole  of  the  coloring  matter 
therefrom;  and  then  he  treats  the  water  in  the  same  maimer 
as  the  paste,  above  mentioned,  has  been  hitherto  treated. 
The  lichens  or  orchil  may  be  washed  in  hot  water  only,  or  in 
ivatcr  containing  alkaline  matters. 
The  patentee  states  that  he  does  not  claim  the  obtaining 
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coloring  matters  from  lichens  or  orchil  by  the  use  of  water 
and  alkalies  or  alkaline  matters ;  but  he  claims  the  obtaining 
coloring  matters  from  orchil  by  means  of  waiting  lichens 
or  orchil,  so  as  to  obtain  solutions  of  the  same,  and  treating 
these  products  in  place  of  the  mass  to  obtain  coloring  rnxX' 
ten.—lInrolledJuffU8t,  1849.] 


To  John  Giblbtt,  of  Trowbridge,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
Gent.,  for  improvemerUs  in  the  manitfacture  of  woollen 
cfoM.— [Sealed  10th  February,  1849.] 

The  patentee  commences  his  specification  by  saying  it  is  well 
known  that  warm  Uquor  will  remove  grease  and  other  im- 
purities from  woollen  cloth  more  quickly  and  efiectually  than 
cold  liquor.  Now  this  invention  consists  in  combining  with 
the  washing  apparatus  other  apparatus  for  warming  the 
liquor  by  the  apphcation  of  dry  heat,  so  that  the  liquor  may 
be  constantly  kept  warm  during  the  process  of  washing  wool* 
len  cloth,  before  milling  and  dressing  the  same. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention,  the  patentee  employs  a  coil 
of  steam-pipe,  submerged  in  the  liquor, — such  steam-pipe 
being  capable  of  heating  and  keeping  the  liquor  heated  to 
about  80^  Fahr.  Instead  of  steam-pipes,  other  dry  heating 
apparatus  may  be  used ;  but  steam-pipes  are  preferred,  as 
the  requisite  temperature  can  be  obtained  more  readily  than 
when  other  means  of  heating  are  employed :  this  temperature 
may  be  varied  from  70^  to  90^,  according  as  the  grease  can 
be  more  or  less  readily  removed  from  the  cloths  under  opera- 
tion. The  process  of  washing  will,  in  other  respects,  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  ordinary  way;  but  it  will  occupy  less  time; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  cloth  will  not  require  to  be 
soaked  all  night,  but  may  be  put  into  the  washing-machine 
without  any  preparatory  soaking. 

The  patentee  does  not  claim  the  washing  machinery  sepa- 
rately, nor  the  heating  or  warming  apparatus  separately ;  but 
he  claims  the  combining  of  heating  or  warming  apparatus 
(by  the  means  of  a  pipe  or  pipes  or  other  like  apparatus  intro- 
ducing into  the  washing-machine  a  dry  heat,  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid)  with  machinery  employed  for  washing  woollen 
cloths  previous  to  milling  and  dressing  them,  in  order  to  re- 
move grease  and  other  impurities  therefrom,  so  that  such 
process  may  be  carried  on  by  liquor  kept  constantly  heated. — 
[Inrolkd  August,  1849.] 
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To  Edwakd  Westhead^  of  Manchester,  manufacturer,  far 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  waddings. — 
[Sealed  8rd  March,  1849.] 
Waddings  are  formed  of  cotton  wool  or  similar  fibrous  ma> 
terial  by  taking  the  cotton  wool,  as  it  comes  from  the  carding- 
engine,  and  placing  layer  upon  layer  until  the  desired  thickness 
is  obtained,  and  then  applying  to  one  surface  thereof  a  coat 
of  size,  which  hardens  ana  forms  the  back  or  foundation  of 
the  wadding.  The  waddings  are  usually  made  by  hand,  and 
are  therefore  of  limited  size  or  extent ;  but  in  the  specification 
of  a  patent  granted  to  P.  A.  Le  Comte  dc  Fontainemoreaa, 
February  27,  1846,  it  is  proposed  to  make  waddings  of  un- 
limited length  by  machinery:  the  waddings  made  by  this 
machinery  are,  however,  coated  on  the  back  with  sisse,  similar 
to  the  hand-made  wadding.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
backs  or  foundations  formed  simply  by  the  application  of  size 
are  of  a  very  perishable  character ;  and  this  invention  consists 
in  forming  durable  backs  or  foundations  to  the  wadding  by 
the  application  of  a  series  of  threads  or  a  woven  cloth  or  tex- 
tile fabric  either  on  to  the  back  or  into  the  body  of  the  wad- 
ding. In  the  case  of  hand-made  wadding,  the  threads  or 
fabric  may  be  applied  in  any  suitable  way  just  previous  to  the 
sizing ;  and  if  the  wadding  is  made  by  the  patent  machinery 
above  alluded  to,  the  threads  or  fabric  may  be  wound  upon  a 
roller  placed  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  machinery,  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  applied  to  the  wadding  before  the  size. 
The  patentee  also  proposes  to  substitute  a  solution  of  gutta- 
percha in  place  of  size  for  the  back  of  waddings. 
;  The  patentee,  in  conclusion,  says  that  he  does  not  claim 
the  manufacture  of  wadding  either  by  hand  or  machinery ; 
but  he  claims  the  improvement  in  such  manufacture  by  the 
introduction  of  a  series  of  threads  or  of  a  woven  cloth  or  tex- 
tile fabric  either  on  to  the  back  or  into  the  body  of  the  wad- 
ding ;  and  he  also  claims  the  introduction  of  a  solution  of 
gutta-percha  in  the  place  of  size  for  the  backs  of  waddings. — 
[Inrolled  August,  1849.] 

Acirnttfic  fiottcrjs* 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  American  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  as  it  shews  the  progress  of  invention  in 
the  United  States  under  the  cheap  system  of  grantiug  patents, 
is  not  without  its  value  to  us  at  the  present  time,  while  we 
arc  in  expectation  of  some  alteration  in  our  own  patent  law, — 
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inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  30-dollar  patents  are  capable  of 
producing  a  revenue  to  that  country,  after  deducting  the  large 
expenses  which  are  consequent  upon  the  keeping  up  of  a  board 
of  examiners  qualified  to  judge  upon  the  novelty  of  all  inven- 
tions presented  to  them,  and  on  that  ground  to  accept  or 
reject  the  continually  increasing  applications  made  for  patents. 
It  would  seem  that  although  the  American  system  does  not 
admit  of  the  services  of  any  counterparts  to  those  liberal 
gentry  in  our  Signet  and  Privy  Seal  offices,  who  collect  and 
pocket  the  fees  "without  (as  the  fee  report  has  it)  any  expense 
to  the  public" — ^yet  it  is  provided  with  another  kind  of  dead 
weight,  as  useless,  if  not  quite  as  expensive  to  the  inventive 
(immunity,  viz.,  the  museum  of  models.  It  certainly  ap- 
pears, at  the  first  glance,  to  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
have  a  substantive  record  of  the  whole  mechanical  ingenuity 
of  the  country  collected  under  one  roof,  and  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all  comers, — ^but  if  the  information  we  have 
received  from  American  citizens  of  the  quality  of  the  models 
deposited,  combined  with  our  experience  of  what  has  left  this 
country  for  that  national  exhibition,  will  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  general  contents  of  the  model  rooms  at  Washington,  we 
may  fairly  term  them  a  heap  of  useless  lumber.  There  are  of 
course  models  to  be  found  in  that  collection  sufficiently  perfect 
in  construction  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  inventions  to  which 
they  refer ;  as,  for  instance,  when  washing  machines,  chums, 
ploughs,  and  other  such  like  simple  implements,  are  exhibited ; 
but  when  the  nature  of  the  machinery  is  complex,  and  a  mo- 
del is  the  more  requisite  (if  indeed  it  is  ever  necessary),  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  the  invention  intelligibly  set  forth ;  for  the 
cost  of  the  model  would,  in  such  a  case,  if  properly  made, 
exceed  the  whole  expenses  of  the  patent  some  twenty  or  thirty 
times  over.  The  origin  of  depositing  models  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  notion  that  formerly  prevailed  of  a  supposed 
impossibility  of  explaining  mechanical  improvements  by  means 
of  drawings  and  a  written  description.  This  difficulty  was, 
DO  doubt,  felt  in  the  United  States  until  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period ;  but  now  that  competent  professional  assistance 
may  be  so  readily  obtained  by  inventors,  to  prepare  their  spe- 
cifications and  drawings,  we  do  not  see  that  the  necessity  for 
continuing  the  practice  of  depositing  models  exists ;  and  the 
policy,  we  think,  may  be  fairly  questioned,  as,  by  the  Patent 
Commissioner's  Report,  we  find  it  is  a  source  of  continued 
expense  to  the  country.  That  models  are  much  less  explicit 
than  good  drawings,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  party  competent  to  judge  of  the  matter ;  for,  while  out- 
side elevations  and   plans  shew  the   general   contour  of  a 
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machine,  which  is  all  that  a  model  (unless  it  be  a  working 
model)  will  explain,  sectional  views  will  shew  the  relative  con- 
nection of  all  the  parts :  again,  drawings,  if  intelligible  when 
made,  will  continue  so  as  long  as  they  exist ;  but  a  model 
may  exist,  and  be  perfectly  incomprehensible  after  it  has  un« 
dergone  the  rough  usage  of  a  few  rude  hands,  daring  an 
attempt  to  understand  its  construction.  If,  however,  the 
American  government  is  pleased  to  keep,  for  the  amusement 
of  its  citixens,  a  museum  of  dwarfed  mechanism,  it  is  no 
business  of  ours  further  than  as  regards  the  cheek  that  it 
puts  to  the  progress  of  invention,  and  the  bad  example  it 
sets, — ^which  some  of  our  patent  law  reform  advocates  are  de- 
sirous should  be  imitated  in  this  country.  We  have  already 
had  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  the  principle  of  the 
unequal  tax  which  is  levied  upon  foreigners,  and  especially 
British  subjects,  for  an  American  patent,  has  met  with  the 
condemnation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents ;  but  we  fear 
that  the  reduction  of  the  tax  to  80  dollars  would  scarcely  form 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  introduction  of  European  in- 
ventions so  long  as  the  r^ulation  regarding  the  dbposit  of 
models  remains  in  force.  The  following  is  the  extract  to 
which  we  refer : — 

"  The  business  operations  and  finances  of  the  Patent  Office  have 
expanded  rapidly  within  the  last  four  years.  This  ftct  will  be- 
come more  strikingly  visible  by  a  contrast  of  the  progress  of  the 
office  for  the  last  four  years  with  its  progress  for  the  four  years 
next  preceding.  The  following  statement  will  exhibit  this  con- 
trast, viz. : — 


Ye«.    . 

Number 

of 

ApplioationB. 

of 
Caveftte. 

Nmiiber 

of  Patents 
issuod. 

Amount 

reoeiT«d  for 

Duties  and  Fees. 

Balance  carried  to 
Patent  Fond,  after  de. 
dncting  ezpenditares, 

ezdnsiTe  of  monex 

Models,  Ac. 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

847 

761 

819 

1045 

312 
291 
815 
380 

495 
545 
531 
502 

DOLIiAaS. 

40,41801 
36,505-63 
35,315*81 
42,509-26 

DOKULSa. 

8,253  84 
6,292-20 
4,588-85 
6,164-79 

Total, 

8472 

1298 

2073 

154,743-71 

24,299-68 

1845 
I84f; 

1847 
1648 

1246 
1272 
1531 
1628 

380 
448 
538 
607 

511 
619 
572 
660 

51,076-12 
50,26416 
63,111-19 
67,576-69 

11,680-49 
4,105-45 

21,232-84 
8,670-85 

Total, 

5677 
3472 

1968 
1298 

2362 
2073 

232,028-16 
154,743-71 

45,689-63 
24,299-68 

Excess, 

2205 

670 

289 

77,284-45 

21,389-95 
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«*  tt  will  be  thus  seen  diat  the  number  of  applicatioDfl  for  p»» 
lents  leoavcd  during  the  Imt  foor  years  exceeds  the  number 
feoeiYed  during  the  next  preceding  four  years  by  2206 ;  the 
numbCT  of  caveats  by  670;  the  number  of  patents  granted  br 
289 ;  the  amount  of  receipts  from  all  sources  by  77,284*45  dot 
Ian;  the  balances  paid  into  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Patent  Fund  by  2U389-95  dollars.  *       ,.  ^ 

« It  should  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  these  results,  thal» 
during  the  first  period  of  four  years,  more  than  half  the  appli* 
cations  for  patenU  were  granted ;  whereas,  during  the  lait  four 
yean,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  not  much»  if  any,  more  than 
three-fifths  of  them  have  been  granted.  ^     ^       . 

"  tt  ia  also  necessary  to  observe,  that  during  the  first  four 
years  there  was  expended  for  the  restoration  of  models,  &c.,  the 
mun  of  41,977-31  dollars.  If  this  disbursement  had  been  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  expenditures  of  the  oflSce,  there  would,  in- 
stead of  being  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  24, 299  68 
doUars,  have  been  a  deficiency  of  17,677*63  dollars.  The  Patent 
iFund,  therefore,  instead  of  being  actually  increased,  was  dimi- 
nished in  the  amount  last  mentioned,  during  the  first  penod  of 

"  During  the  second  period  of  four  years,  the  sum  of  5257-64 
dollara  waa  paid  out  for  the  restoration  of  models,  &c.  This 
sum  has  been  reckoned  in  the  account  of  expenditures  for  that 
period,  and  only  the  actual  balance  stated,  which  wm  earned  to 
the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund;  consequently,  the  Patent  Fund 
has  been  increased  during  that  period  in  the  sum  of  45,68963 
dollars.  On  the  first  of  January,  1845,  the  Patent  Fund  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  170,779*20  dollars.  On  the  first  of  January,  1849, 
it  amounted  to  the  sum  of  216,468-83  dollars. 

"  This  contrast  of  the  business  operations  and  finances  of  the  of- 
fice during  the  two  periods  above  stated,  is  not  made  with  a  view 
to  institute  an  invidious  comparison  between  the  administration 
of  my  immediate  predecessor  and  myself— on  the  contrary,  the 
afihirs  of  the  office  were  administered  with  great  ability,  prudence, 
and  economy,  by  the  late  Commissioner;  but  it  is  made  with  a 
view  to  shew  the  progress  of  the  institution  dunng  the  last  four 
years;  which  is  also  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  progress 
of  the  country  in  population  and  wealth,  and  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  science  and  the  useful  arts*'* 

ON   THE    PBEPAEATION    OF   VITBIFIABLB    COLOBS    rOH 

PAINTINO  ON   POBCELAIN. 

By  M.  a.  WhcuTiin.^( Concluded  from  Page  64.»; 

BLACK    AND    OBEY    COLORS. 

Metallic  iridium,  as  obtained  in  commerce  from  Russia,  in  the 

«  In  the  former  part  of  this  paper  acide  hoHque  was  inadvertently  trans- 
lated as  boric  instead  of  boracic  acid4 
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form  of  a  fine  greyish  powder^  is  mixed  with  ati  equal  i|iiaiiiity  o£ 
decrepitated  marine  salt,  and  heated  to  a  low  red  heat  m  a  poree^ 
lain  tube,  through  which  a  current  of  chlorine  is  paaoed.  A 
portion  of  this  metal  is  transformed  into  detttochloride  of  iridiuni 
and  of  sodium,  which  are  separated,  by  pourittg  water  upoil  the 
calcined  mass,  from  the  portion  of  irimum  which  has  not  under* 
gone  any  change.  The  aqueous  Solution  6f  the  double  salt,  erur 
porated  to  dryness  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  afterwards  treated 
with  water,  leaves  a  black  sesquioxide  of  iridium,  whtdi,  wheH 
dried  and  mixed  with  double  its  weight  of  flux  (prepared  by 
melting  together  12  parts  of  minium,  3  of  white  sand,  and  1  of 
calcin^  borax),  is  finely  ground  upon  glass.  The  portion  of 
iridium  which  has  escaped  the  action  of  the  salt  and  chlorine  is 
then  collected  and  submitted  to  the  same  treatment. 

Iridium  grey. — ^Mix  weU  1  part  of  sesquioxide  of  iridium,  4  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  22  of  flux  (prepared  by  mdting  tc^ther  5  ptfta  of 
minium,  2  of  sand  and  1  of  calcined  borax),  and  grind  them  toge^ 
ther  upon  glass.  A  microscopic  examination  of  iridium  tolons, 
when  on  the  porcelain,  shews  that  the  sesquioxide  of  that  metal 
floats,  without  having  undergone  any  change,  in  the  melted  and 
transparent  plumbic  glass.  It  is  also  owing  to  the  unalterability 
of  the  sesquioxide  that  it  possesses  the  property  of  mixing  with 
any  other  vitrifiable  colors  without  spoiling  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  vitrifiable  grey  and  black  colors. 

Cobalt  and  manganese  black. — 2  parts  of  dehydrated  sulphate 
of  cobalt,  2  of  anhydrous  vitriol  of  manganese,  and  5  of  saltpetre, 
are  to  be  well  mixed  and  heated  to  redness,  in  a  Hessian  crucible^ 
until  the  saltpetre  is  entirely  decomposed.  The  caldned  mass^ 
on  being  boiled  in  water,  leaves  a  fine  black  powder,  which  is 
composed  of  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese.  1  part  of  this 
compound  is  mixed  "Hth  2*5  parts  of  glass  of  lead  (prepared  by 
fVising  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  of  sand,  and  1  oi  calcined 
borax),  and  ground  fine  upon  glass. 

Cobalt  and  manganese  grey. — 2  parts  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt 
and  manganese,  1  of  oxide  or  zinc,  9  of  fiux  (prepared  by  melting 
together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  of  sand,  and  1  of  calcined  borax), 
are  mixed  together  and  ground  fine. 

These  black  and  grey  colors  are  much  more  easily  prepared 
than  those  from  iridium,  and  are  not  inferior  to  them  in  respect 
to  shade ;  only  they  are  considered  as  less  suitable  for  mixing 
with  other  colors :  their  color  will  be  found  to  change  after  sever^ 
times  firing,  which  renders  their  employment  less  advantageous. 
A  microscopic  examination  of  these  colors  shews,  moreover,  that 
the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese  are  not  dissolved  by  the  flux, 
but  are  in  a  state  of  suspension,  without  having  undergone  any 
change. 

In  painting,  a  very  fusible  black  is  required,  which  shall  not  be 
attacked  by  the  colors  wbich  run  or  fall  upon  it  on  firing.  This 
is  obtained  by  the  following  formula :— 
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.  BIhck  for  grtntnd. — 5  parts  of  violet  blue  (made  from  gold 
punde),  1'66  of  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese,  and  1'66  of 
ojdik  of  zinp»  are  mixed  intimately,  and  finely  ground  in  a  glass 
mortar. 

White  to  be.  laid  oeer  it,—\  part  of  minium,  1  of  white  sand, 
and  1  of  crystallized  boradc  acid,  are  to  be  well  mixed^  and 
iselted  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  This  white  enamel  possesses  tha 
property,  whei^  quickly  eooled>  of  forming  a  diaphanous  colorless 
glass ;  whibty  if  cooled  slowly,  it  is  perfectly  white  and  opaque ; 
it  posaesses  this  property  in  common  with  enamels,  the  opacity 
of  which  is  produced  by  arsenic  acid,  or  tun^stic  acid.  This 
opacity  is  probably  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  silicate  of  lead ; 
as  in  well-known  white  enamels  the  same  efiect  b  produced  by 
araeniate  or  tongstate  of  j^tash,  or  oxide  of  tin.  This  enamel  is 
of  extreme  fineness,  for,  on  being  examined  with  the  microscope, 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish  cloud ;  and,  with  the 
)ii|^eat  magnifying  power,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  molecules. 

This  white  color  serres  to  produce  the  light  parts  of  designs^ 
when  they  cannot  be  obtained  by  leaving  those  parts  of  the 
porcelain  bare ;  and  it  is  also  employed,  mixed  in  small  propor- 
tions, with  yellow  and  green  colors,  in  order  to  ^ve  them  a  body. 

Flux. — A  colorless  flux  for  laying  on  the  pamted  j^arts  which 
are  left  dead,  and  also  for  mixing  with  the  easily  fusible  colors. 
may  be  obtained  by  melting  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  of 
white  sand,  and  1  of  calcined  borax, 

KBD   AND   BBOWN   C0L0B8,   MADE   FBOIC  OXIDE  OF  IBOK. 

FeUouneh  red, — Calcine  dehydrated  sulphate  of  iron,  in  a  cap- 
sule, placed  in  an  open  qiuffle,  stirring  continually  with  an  iron 
qwtola,  untii  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  disengaged, 
and  until,  on  diluting  a  small  portion  with  water  on  a  glass  plate, 
it  presents  a  fine  yellowish-red  color.  On  cooling,  the  oxide  of 
iron  is  freed,  by  washing,  from  the  undecomposed  sulphate,  and 
dried.  To  prepare  the  color,  mix  intimately  7  parts  of  yellowish- 
i«d  oxide  with  24  of  flux  (prepared  by  fusing  together  12  parts 
of  minium,  3  of  sand,  and  1  of  calcined  borax),  and  grind  fine 
upon  glass. 

Broum  red. — If  the  calcination  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  be  pro- 
longed until  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled,  and  a 
portion  on  being  tried  presents  a  deep  red  color,  an  oxide  of  iron 
la  obtained,  very  suitable  for  making  brown-red  color,  which  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vellow  red. 

Bluish  red  (Pompadour). — On  calcining  the  sulphate  of  iron 
still  more  energeti<»lly,  it  becomes  heavier,  and  assumes  a  bluish 
red  tint.  The  preparation  of  this  color  is  a  very  delicate  operar 
tion,  as  it  requires  gr^t  nicety  to  watch  for  the  precise  degree  of 
temperature  at  which  the  oxide  of  iron  acquires  the  desired  tint ; 
the  changes  at  this  temperature  being  very  rapid.    The  vitrifiable 
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color  is  prepared  by  mixiDff  2  parts  of  the  piirple  oxide  of  iron 
with  2  parts  of  glass  of  lead  (produced  by  mditiiig  5  parts  of  ore, 
2  of  sand,  and  1  of  calcined  borax),  and  grinding  wcA  npon  ^asa. 
Chestnut  hrown. — ^This  color,  throughout  its  Taxious  ahadear; 
which  range  nearly  up  to  black,  requires  that  the  oxide  of  iron 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  still  higher  decree  of  heat  than  for  reds. 
The  Titrifiable  color  is  prepar^  b^  mudng  2  parts  of  chestiiut- 
brown  oxide  with  5  of  flux  (consisting  of  12  muuum,  3  san^  and 

1  calcined  borax),  and  grinding  as  usual. 

ChionoU. — I  part  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  (prepared  by  the 
precipitation  of  a  solution  of  oxide  of  iron  by  ammonia)  and  4  of 
glass  of  lead  (12  minium,  3  sand,  and  1  calcined  borax)  are  mixed, 
and  ground  finely  upon  glass. 

This  color  is  only  applied  in  Tery  thin  kyen,  and  is  used  merdy 
to  produce  a  yellowish-brown  ground. 

Flesh  color. — 1  part  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  4  of  the  deep  vdlow 
No.  2, 10  of  flux  (12  parts  minium,  3  sand,  and  1  calcined  bonuc) 
are  mixed,  and  finely  ground  upon  glass.  This  color,  like  the 
last,  can  only  be  laid  on  in  thin  layers,  and  mixed  with  iron-rod, 
azuro,  or  brown-yellow,  No.  2.  Any reqnired  shade  maybe  given 
to  this  color.  The  rod  for  cheeks  and  hps  is  produced  by  laying 
oyer  this  color  the  pompadour  red. 

When  viewed  under  the  miscroscope,  after  firing,  these  colors 
shew  clearly  that  the  oxide  of  iron  is  suspended  in  the  limpid  flux, 
without  having  undergone  any  change :  at  any  rate  the  portion 
dissolved  in  the  flux  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  perceptibly  affected 
by  it* 

BROWN   C0L0K8. 

Light  brown.  No.  1. — 6  parts  of  dehydrated  au^fkhale  of  iron, 
4  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  also  dehydrated,  and  13  of  saltpetre,  are 
carefully  mixed,  and  introduced  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  which  is 
heated  until  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  entirely  decomposed.  After 
cooling,  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  residuum  is  collected  and 
deprived,  by  washing,  of  its  soluble  parts.  The  result  is  a  yellow- 
ish-brown powder,  which  is  a  eomlnnation  of  oxide  of  sine  and 
iron.  The  vitrifiable  color  is  prepared  by  mixing  and  finely 
grinding  2  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  iron,  and  5  of  glass  of  lead 
(composed  of  12  parts  minium,  3  sand,  and  1  calcmed  borax). 

Light  brown.  No.  2.— *2  parts  of  dehydrated  sulphate  of  irvm, 

2  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  sine,  and  5  of  saltpetre,  are  treated  in 
the  manner  indicated  for  light  brown  No.  1,  and  Uie  color  is  pre« 
pared  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  iron  re* 
suiting  ther€from,^whereby  a  somewhat  lighter  shade  is  obtained. 

Light  brown.  No.  3. — 1  part  of  calcined  sulphiMte  of  iron,  2  of 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  4  of  saltpetre,  are  treated  in  ihe 
same  manner  as  for  light  browns,  Nos.  1  and  2.  These  light 
browns,  on  being  inspected  under  the  microscope,  when  on  the 
porcehdn,  and  after  firing,  shew  the  diaphanous  particles  of  Che 
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yeOowiBh  oaddefl,  line  and  iron,  tiupended  in  a  colortess  glass  of 

BiHre  Itcwn^  No.  1. — 1  part  of  calcined  solpliate  of  manga^ 
nese,  8  of  anhydrous  solphate  of  anc^  12  of  mbydroos  solphata 
of  iron,  and  26  of  saltpetre,  are  treated  as  for  light  brown.  No.  1 ; 
and  the  dark  brown  powder  which  is  the  result,  and  which  is 
composed  of  oxides  of  sine,  iron,  and  manganese,  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  the  same  flux  as  for  light  brown  No.  1,  and 
finely  gronnd. 

^tre  hroum.  No.  2. — 1  part  of  calcined  sulphate  of  mangar 
ncse,  4  of  calcined  solphate  of  iron,  4  of  calcined  solphate  of  zinc, 
and  12  of  saltpetre,  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  bistre 
No.  1 .     The  color  is  a  little  deeper. 

Sepia  ftroiM,  No.  1. — 1  part  of  calcined  sulphate  of  iron,  1  of 
calcined  sulphate  of  manganese,  2  of  calcined  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  5  of  sidtpetre,  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  light 
brown  No.  1 ;  and  ihe  greyish-brown  substance  resulting  there* 
firom  is  mixed  with  2^  times  its  weight  of  the  same  flux,  and 
ground  fine* 

Sepia  brown.  No.  2. — 1  part  of  calcined  sidphate  of  iron,  2  of 
calcined  sulphate  of  manganese,  6  of  calcined  sulphate  of  sine, 
and  10  of  saltpetre,  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
sepia  brown  No.  1 ;  and  the  result  is  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Deep  browny  No.  1. — 1  part  of  dehydrated  sulphate  of  cobdt, 
4  of  dehydrated  sulphate  of  zinc,  4  of  (Udcined  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  10  of  saltpetre,  are  mixed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  light 
brown  No.  1.  The  product,  which  is  of  a  fine  deep  reddish- 
brown,  is  mixed  with  2^  times  its  weight  of  the  same  flux  as  for 
the  preceding  color,  and  finely  ground. 

Chrome  hrinim. — 1  part  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  is  mixed  with 
2  parts  of  chromate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  the  whole 
ground  upon  glass  to  mix  it  more  intimately ;  it  is  then  heated 
to  redness  in  a  capsule,  which  is  introduced  into  an  open  mufiie, 
until  all  the  mercury  has  been  driyen  offl  The  product,  which 
is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  tint,  and  is  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of 
chromium  and  of  iron,  is  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
flux  Qprepared  by  melting  together  5  parts  minium,  2  sand,  and 
1  calcined  borax)  and  ground  upon  glass. 

When  inspected  through  a  microscope,  upon  the  porcelain, 
these  various  brown  colon  shew  that  the  compounds  of  brown- 
oolored  oxides  are  merely  suspended  in  glass  of  lead,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  is  dissolved  in  the  flux.  The  dry  mode  of  prepara- 
tion indicated  for  these  combinations  of  oxides  (which  imparts 
different  shades  to  the  brown)  is  more  economical  and  certain 
than  that  of  the  precipitation  of  mixed  solutions  by  carbonate  of 
soda  and  the  calcination  of  the  precipitate  after  washing :  this 
latter  mode  is  however  effectual.  If,  instead  of  combining  them* 
it  were  desired  to  mix  some  oxide  separately  with  the  flux,  colon 
might  be  obtained  which  would  present  a  different  tint  when  laid 
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QQ  in  different  t^ickneuea;  betideB  whicb^  their  color  would  bo 
totally  altered  by  the  firing  operation,  and  therefore  they  coold 
not  be  adyantageoady  employed,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
attending  their  vtne.-^lTeeknol^ffUten] 


ON   B0N9-0LUE  OB  Q1I«ATIKS. 

By  M.  Schattbnmanv,  Sujferiniendmii  qfMinet  at  BmunriOer. 

Thb  intrinaic  ^ne  of  gdatine  or  bone-glue,  which  ia  aunerior  in 
quality  to  all  other  Idnda  of  glue,  may  he  pretty  correcUv  aacer^ 
tained  by  immeraing  it,  duiing  twenty«four  hooia,  in  cold  water, 
when  it  will  abaorb  a  quantity  of  water  proportionate  to  the  qum* 
tity  of  glutinoua  matter  whid^  it  contauia«  The  Aeeta  of  ^ue 
are  weished  before  they  are  immersed  in  the  water,  and,  Scte^ 
having  been  allowed  to  aoak  for  tiie  required  time,  tbev  ara 
taken  out,  wiped  dry,  and  again  weighed,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  weight  will  be  increaaed  according  to  the  quality, — the 
quantity  of  adheaive  matter  bearing  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
increaaed  weight  of  the  aheeta.  The  bone-glue  produeea  nearly 
double  the  quantity  obtaiBed  from  ovdinaiy  glue.  After  inuner* 
aion,  aa  above,  it  ia  firm,  white,  and  will  reuat  decompoaiticm 
during  a  conaidenible  period ;  whilat  the  ordmary  glue  ia  aoft, 
lacka  conaiitence,  ia  of  a  brown  color,  and  quickly  decompoeea, 
eapedally  in  aununer.  Common  glue  cannot  be  employed  for 
aiang  or  dreaainff  warpa  of  cotton  fabrica,  when  printed,  aa  it 
apoila  the  eolora  hy  decompoaition.  That  made  from  bonei^  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  adyantageoualy  employed  for  both  tfaeae 
purposes.  The  adhesive  properties  of  bone-^lue  are,  beaidea,  ao 
great  that,  on  endeavouring  to  diaunite  two  pieoea  of  wood  joined 
together  by  it,  the  wood  wUl  aoonor  Inreak  than  tear  aaunw  qt 
that  part* 

In  order  to  obtain  glue  of  auitable  oonsiatency,  it  ia  only  ne- 
cesaary  to  dissolve  the  jelly,  obtained  by  immersion  aa  above,  by 
the  application  of  heat  without  water.  The  moat  convenient 
method  is  by  meana  of  a  boiler,  provided  with  a  steam-jacket* 

The  observations  of  M,  Schattenmann  have  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  water  contained  in  tibe  jelly  or  fresh  glue  is  not  in  tiie 
form  of  a  mere  mixture,  but  ia  a  component  part  thereof,  whidi 
renders  the  dessication  of  the  ^ue  more  difficult ;  and  tbal^  by 
dissolving  dry  glue,  the  jellv  obtained  dries  much  more  quickly^ 
aa  the  same  primitive  combination  does  not  exist  between  tho 
water  and  the  adhesive  matter.  Dry  glue  also  contains  more  or 
leas  water  of  composition,  which  renders  it  bygrometric.  Inferior 

gue  contains  it  in  much  greater  quantity ;  and  the  humidity  of 
e  air  which  it  absorbs  softens  it  and  destroys  its  mlheaivo 
quality.  The  employment  of  green  glue,  or  of  the  first  jelly  ob- 
tained by  melting  the  glue,  can  only  produce  injurious  effect ; 
and  it  is  important,  in  order  to  obtain  glue  upon  which  damp 
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shaU  haye  no  infliieiide,  to  dry  it,  and  even  t6  fe-diaaoiye  and  dry 
it  a  second  time,  in  order  to  defmye  it  entirely  of  its  water  of 
oompoflition,  and  of  all  hygrometric  properties.  The  adtantage 
of  tiuB  treatment  is  proved  by  experience,  altbongh  no  reasons 
hare  yet  been  giyen  for  it.  Workmen  in  wood,  and  more  espe- 
dally  mnsical  instmment  makers,  and  others  for  whom  good  glue 
is  desirable,  sometimes  dissolte  it  and  again  dry  it,  in  order  to 
raider  its  dessication  more  complete.  Glue  in  thin  sheets  is  ne- 
oessaiily  more  easily  dried,  and  contains  less  water  than  in  thick 
sheets ;  it  will  tfaemMre  be  understood  that  the  fomet  are  mnch 
more  adyantageons. 

Formerly,  when  paper  was  sized  with  common  glae,  many 
fstablsihments  em{doyed  it  in  the  fatten  state ;  in  which  case,  the 
paper  often  emitted  a  bad  odoor,  in  consequence  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  size.  It  has,  howeyer,  been  recommended  in 
Beveral  manufacturing  towns  as  a  noyel  and  yery  economical  ap- 
plication; and  it  would  appear  that  it  had  been  employed  m 
seyeral  manofactoiies  and  establishments  for  sizing.  Very  little 
economy  can  howeyer  be  effected ;  and  smous  disadyantages  may 
result  from  the  substitution  of  green  for  dry  glue,  from  the  fact 
that  green  glue  dries  with  greater  difficulty  than  dry  glue  dis- 
solyed;  and  that  the  former  is  extremely  hygrometric,  and  readily 
absorbs  humidity  from  the  air.  It  is,  consequenUy«  liable  to 
decomposition  in  hot  and  damp  weather ;  and,  when  employed 
for  sizing  fabrics,  will  spoil  their  colors  and  infect  them.  It  is, 
in  fact,  yery  dangerous  to  employ  it  for  this  purpose,  as  the  goods 
may  appear  to  l^  properly  dressed  and  dried,  and  yet  be  liable 
afterwards  to  absorb  sufficient  humidity  from  the  air  to  cause 
decomposition  and  emit  an  offensiye  odour.  This  disadvantage 
haa  already  been  experienced ;  and  is  more  especially  to  be  feared 
in  summer,  and  in  hot  and  damp  climates. 

M.  Schattenmann  concludes  by  observing  that  he  considers 
these  remarks  upon  the  properties  and  employment  of  glue  and 
size  to  be  worthy  of  attention,  as  shewing  the  undoubted  supe- 
riority of  dry  bone-glue  or  gdiatine. — [Ibtd.] 


NEW   KIND   OP   OUTTA-PSaCHA. 

It  is  stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Amsterdam's  Handelsblad, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  Palembang,  in  the 
Eastern  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
gutta-percha,  or  ffetah  pertja,  will  be  collected  in  great  abund- 
anee.  It  would  appear  klso  that  another  substance  has  been 
discovered,  called  getak-matah-huayy  which  is  also  obtained  in 
great  abundance,  by  merely  bleeding  the  trees ;  and  which, 
although  not  susceptible  of  the  same  extended  applications  as 
gutta-percha,  may,  nevertheless,  when  mixed  with  this  latter, 
prove  of  very  great  utility. 
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SOUTH    LANCASHIRE   ASSIZES- 

Nisi  Pbius  Coubt.— J5e/brc  Mr,  JusAot  WigUmtm, 

SBLLBmS  0.  DICKBN80N* 

The  plaintifF  in  this  case  wu  a  cotton  spinner,  at  Burnley,  and  the  defeDcUuit 
Wat  a  machine-maker  at  Blackburn.  The  action  was  brought  to  reoovof 
damafites  for  an  alleged  iniHngement  by  the  defendant  of  a  patent  for  certain 
improTementB  in  power-looms,  taken  out  by  the  plaintifE^  and  duly  enrolled 
in  1845.  The  defendant  put  upon  the  recoid  the  usual  pleas  in  eases  of  tiua 
deacripiion,  denying  that  ne  hiul  infiringed  the  plaintiff's  pacent,  or  that  the 
plaintiff  was  the  fim  inventor;  and  alleging  that  the  specification  of  the 
plaintiff's  patent  was  bad ;  that  it  had  not  been  duly  em^ed;  and  that  the 
Invention  was  of  no  ilse.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Atherton,  and  Ifr.  Webeteff 
were  for  tiie  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Cronpton,  and  Mr.  CowUngv 
for  the  defendant 

Mr.  Martin  in  opening  the  plaintiff's  case,  said  that  in  weaving,  the  ahuttle 
was  liable  ocasionally  not  to  go  completely  across,  between  the  wtfp  threads 
from  one  shuttle -boit  to  the  other,  but  to  stop  in  its  course  between  thaae 
points.  Now,  if  while  tiie  shuttie  was  in  this  position,  tiie  aiay  (the  beMo 
which  moves  backwards  and  forwards,  and  presses  the  weft-threMlB  upon  die 
waip)  were  to  continue  its  motion,  the  effect  would  obviously  be  that  it  would 
striice  against  the  shuttle  when  between  the  warp  threads,  and  would- at  all 
events  break  these,  if  it  did  not  injure  die  loom  itself.  In  the  hand-loou 
the  weaver  had  to  watch  the  shuttie,  and  if  it  stuck  in  the  "  died"  (tiic 
technical  name  for  the  space  between  tiie  warp  threads),  he  stopped  the  dmk 
tion  of  the  slay  immediately,  and  thus  prevented  its  stiiking  against  dke 
shuttie.  Of  course  this  cotdd  not  be  done  in  the  power-loom,  and  a  mechn- 
nical  contrivance  was  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  stop  the  slay  as  soona4 
the  shuttle  stuck  in  its  course.  The  invention  which  the  plaintiff  had  ym* 
tented  was  such  a  contrivance.  The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded,  widi 
the  aid  of  models,  and  working  sections,  to  describe  tho  metiiod  by  which 
this  object  was  accomplished  in  the  original  power-loom ;  in  that  invented 
by  a  person  named  Bullough,  for  which  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  1842 ;  and 
in  the  plaintifi^s  machine,  the  patent  for  which  was  taken  out  in  March,  1845, 
and  was  enrolled  in  the  September  of  that  year.  These  descriptiona  will  b« 
found  in  detail  in  the  evidence  of  the  scientific  witnesses  called  in  support 
of  the  plaintifi's  case. 

Mr.  B.  Fothergill,  of  the  firm  of  Roberts,  FothergiU,  and  Dobinson,  Globe 
Works,  Manchester,  said : — For  the  last  80  years  1  have  been  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  used  in  Lancashire  and  dae* 
where.     I  was  for  some  time  the  foreman  to  the  house  of  Sharp,  Roberta, 
and  Co.    Mr.  Roberts  introduced  various  improvements  into  tiie  power- 
loom,  many  of  which  were  patented.    I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  power- 
loom  and  the  various  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  it  firom  time  to 
time.    The  bringing  of  the  power- loom  into  practical  operation  is  within 
the  last  twenty  years.    Before  that  time,  the  weavinff  was  by  hand.    In  cha 
hand-loom,  the  slay  was  moved  by  the  weaver's  left  hand,  the  shuttie  being 
thrown  by  the  right;  in  the  power- loom,  both  are  moved  by  power.    There 
is  a  shutde-boz  at  each  end  of  the  slay,  to  receive  the  shuttle.     It  happena 
both  in  hand  and  power-loom  weaving  that  the  shuttie  sometimes  Ekub  t 
travel  completely  from  the  one  box  to  the  other ;  it  then  becomes  importao 
to  stop  the  action  of  the  power-loom  by  some  mechanical  invention.     I  ax 
acquainted  with  the  original  power-loom.    In  that  machine,  a  frog  was  fixe 
upon  the  side  framing  of  the  loom.    When  the  shuttle  was  absent  from  tlk 
box,  and  was  trapped  in  its  course  i  the  stop-rod  finger,  not  being  elevatedi 
came  in  contact  with  the  frog,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Jay  at  auc^ 
a  point  as  to  prevent  the  shuttle  breaking  the  warp  threads ;— at  the  sam 
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lioM  tbrofring  the  flprng-lefer  handie  out  of  its  place,  md  paidBg  the  strap 
firooi  the  &st  to  the  loose  pulley.  The  effect  of  that  was  to  stop  the  motion 
of  the  slay  and  of  the  wnole  machine  instantly.  The  concussioii  arising 
from  the  stop-rod  finger  coming  in  contact  with  the  fixed  frog,  being  so  vio- 
lent, frequently  broke  Tarious  parts  of  the  machinery.  The  shock  here  is 
received  upon  the  firog,  which  la  firmly  fixed  upon  the  frame  of  the  machine. 
When  the  shuttle  was  trapped,  the  stop-rod  finger  wss  not  raised,  because 
Che  diottle  was  absent  frt>m  the  shattle-box,  and  did  not  press  the  **  swell," 
which  raiaed  the  stop-rod  finger.  I  know  Bullough's  machine.  Instead  of 
aceomi^isliiii^  the  stopping  of  the  loom  by  means  of  the  shuttle  acting  on 
the  awttU,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  shuttle,  when  in  the  shed  (or  pathway 
between  the  threads)  and  when  trapped,  came  in  contact  with  the  reed  in 
die  alay ;  and,  that  reed  being  suspended  on  the  pivot  at  the  upper  part,  was 
driven  back  against  a  finger  which  operated  upon  the  spring  hsindle,  and  by 
that  means  threw  the  strap  from  the  nst  to  the  loose  pulley,  and  stopped  the 
aandiine.'  Before  Bullough's  invention  the  reeds  were  fixed ;  and,  for  gene- 
ral ponoaes,  a  fixed  reed  is  preferable,  because  with  diem  joa  can  weave 
either  fight  or  heavy  goods.  In  BuHcHigh's  machine  there  is  also  a  brake. 
At  die  time  that  the  spring  handle  is  lil^sated,  so  as  to  pass  the  strap  fr^om 
die  hmt  to  the  loose  pulley,  then  was  a  catch  liberated,  and  so  soon  aM  that 
liberation  took  place,  the  lever  frnrming  the  brake  was  pulled  down  at  the 
cod  nearest  the  spring  handle,  fby  means  of  a  spural  spring;  the  other  end, 
fonning  die  brake,  being  broi^t  to  bear  upon  tne  fiy  wheel,  and  nadually 
(not  instantaneously)  arresting  the  progress  of  the  machinery.  In  the  plain- 
tiiPs  invMition,  the  whole  of  the  momentum  imparted  to  tike  slay,  and  con- 
aequendy  to  the  stop-rod  finger,  is  received  on  a  notch  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  vertical  lever  (which  is  the  repreaentadve  of  the  frog),  and  by  tnat  means 
is  transmitted  to  the  brske.  The  brake,  betuff  suspended  on  a  pivot,  is 
bionght  in  contact  with  the  periphery  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  immediately 
stops  the  machineiy.  The  slay  cannot  then  beat  up  any  further.  This  ar- 
rangement has  this  property, — that  the  greater  the  velocity,  the  greater  is 
die  action  of  the  brake  upon  the  wheel ;  and  the  result  is,  that  machinery 
arranged  in  this  way  can  be  run  at  a  higher  velocity,  because  the  concussion 
aUad^  to  in  the  fint  model  is  entirely  removed  in  this  case,  and  therefore 
the  macfaineiy  is  not  liable  to  breakage.  This  was  entirely  a  novel  arrange- 
ment, aa  frur  as  I  know,  and  if  any  similar  arrangement  had  existed  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  I  should  in  all  probabiliQr  have  known  of  it,  particu- 
lariy  if  it  had  been  patented.  Before  the  plaintifi^s  machine,  I  never  beard 
of  die  motive  power  of  the  machine  being  employed  to  stop  it :  in  this  case, 
the  power  by  which  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  and  is  stopped  is  identical. 
The  stoppage  here  is  immediate.  The  arrangement  of  the  clutch-box  in  the 
plaintiiPs  machine  is  also  a  great  improvement.  The  object  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  clutch-box  is  to  disengage  the  strap  and  throw  the  machinery 
out  of  gear.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  power  of  the  brake  in 
the  plainttflPs  mschine  has  been  sufficient  to  stop  the  machine,  without  the 
cfaitch-box  being  brought  into  play.  A  mechanic  of  ordinary  skill,  accus- 
tmned  to  construct  machines,  could  make  the  plaintiiTs  from  his  specifica- 
doo.  I  have  seen  some  power-looms  at  the  mill  of  Messra.  RadclifTe  and 
Stone,  at  Blackburn.  Thev  are  weavers  by  power.  1  saw  them  on  the  17th 
instant.  They  were  the  defendant's  machines.  The  only  difference  between 
those  machines  and  the  plaintifi'^s  is,  that  in  the  defendant's  the  stop-rod 
finger  acts  on  a  sliding  piece  or  loose  frog,  from  which  projects  a  pin.  That 
pin  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  inclined  plane  at  that  end  of  the  lever, 
forming  the  brake,  which  is  furthest  from  the  wheel.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
plaintiff'a,  the  machinery  is  stopped  by  a  brake  acting  upon  the  wheel ;  and  the 
motive  power  is  the  same  in  both.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  machines, 
except  that  in  the  plaintifi''s  machine  there  sre  two  vertical  levers  with  a 
connecting  link,  to  apply  the  brake ;  and  in  the  defendant's  there  is  one 
horizontal  lever.  The  action,  the  effect,  and  the  mechanical  power,  are  the 
same  in  both.  I  have  also  seen  some  power-looms  at  the  mill  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Hibbert,  Blackburn,  on  the  17th  inst  In  that  machine  the  lever  and  brake 
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were  placed  in  a  different  position  relatively  to  the  fly-wheel.  In  this  case 
the  stoppafire  was  effected  by  a  brake,  and  the  operation  was  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  former  cases.  In  the  former  cases  the  lever  was  acted  upon 
by  the  end  being  pulled  down ;  in  the  latter  case  the  power  is  obtained  by  m 
direct  pull  upon  the  brake.  Both  are  modified  applications  of  the  same 
po4er.  I  also  went  to  the  mill  of  Mr.  Forest,  at  Blackburn.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  brake  was  in  the  same  way  as  in  Uibberf  s  machines. — Cross- 
examined.  1  have  known  power-looms  25  years.  Power-looms  had  not, 
from  the  first,  the  stop-rod.  I  should  say  that  that  rod  has  been  emplojred 
for  more  than  20  years.  All  the  rods  had  a  finger  to  stop  the  loom.  Before 
the  plaintiff's  patent  the  finger  struck  upon  a  sliding  piece  or  moreable 
frog,  which  detached  the  spring-handle,  and  this  threw  the  strap  from  the 
fast  to  the  loose  pulley.  Then  the  finger  struck  upon  a  frog,  fire^  upon  the 
framing  of  the  machine.  I  had,  before  1845,  the  date  of  the  plaintiff''8  in- 
vention, seen  power- looms  where  the  whole  frog,  and  not  a  piece  merely, 
was  moveable.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  act  upon  the  spring-rod  and  throw 
it  out  of  gear.  In  that  case,  however,  the  motion  was  not  stopped  immedi- 
ately ;  but  was  continued,  and  the  finger  and  moveable  frog  struck  the  fixed 
frog.  Before  1846,  a  brake  was  commonly  applied  to  the  fiy-wheel, — ^the 
levers  putting  on  the  brake  were  put  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  finger 
of  the  stop-rod.  The  brake  was  not  new.  The  fever  of  which  the  brake  is 
formed  is  not  new.  In  Bullough's  machine  the  lever-brake  was  not  caused 
to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  finger.  In  the  plaintiff^s  machine  there  is  the 
■prighi  lever,  but  not  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  frog ;  there  is  a  notch  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  vertical  lever,  which  answers  the  purposes  of  the  bog, 
I  have  not  seen  any  looms  with  the  clutch-box  and  lever  combined,  though  1 
am  told  there  are  some.  I  never  saw  a  loom  with  the  two  vertical  lerers  and 
the  connecting-rod.  I  do  not  know  that  the  plaintiff  ever  made  any ;  nor 
that  they  broke  down  as  soon  as  they  were  started.  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should.  In  the  old  looms  there  were  two  pulleys,  a  fast  and  a  loose  pulley ; 
and  when  the  machine  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  the  strap  is  transferred  from 
the  fast  to  the  loose  pulley.  In  the  plaintiff^s  machine  both  pulleys  are 
loose,  but  one  is  made  fast  by  the  clutch -box,  and  the  throwing  out  of  gear 
is  done  by  making  that  pulley  loose,  which  was  before  fastened  by  the 
clutch- box.  The  clutch-box  had  been  used  before  in  power-looms  for  stop- 
ping and  setting  on.  In  the  plaintiff's  it  is  used  for  stopping  only.  The 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  prevent  concussion ;  and  in  order  that  the  brake 
should  act  as  well  as  possible,  a  clutch-box  is  applied  to  disconnect  the  mo- 
tive power,  leaving  the  momentum  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  brake.  1  cannot 
say  whether  the  tail  of  the  lever  in  the  machine  I  saw  at  Raddiffe's  was  an 
elastic  lever.  The  end  of  the  lever  furthest  from  the  wheel  is  not  at  all 
fixed  to  the  frame ;  the  pin  slides  up  the  incline,  and  forces  the  brake  against 
the  wheeL  By  the  plaintiff's  machine,  the  inclined  plane  is  so  steep  that 
the  stoppage  is  instantaneous.  If  the  lever  were  a  spring,  the  stoppage 
would  be  more  gradual,  in  proportion  to  the  elasticity  of  the  lever.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  moveable  frog  in  the  defendant's  machine  and 
that  in  use  before.  The  great  objection  to  Bullough's  patent  is,  that  the 
action  of  the  brake  upon  &e  fly-wheel  is  gradual,  whereas  that  of  the  plain- 
tiff's is  instantaneous.  That  advantage  is  gained  by  the  rigidity  of  the 
levers.— Re-examined :  The  old  moveable  frog  was  upon  a  portion  of  the 
frame.  When  it  was  brought  to  a  stop,  it  acted  upon  the  body  of  the  entire 
frame ;  and  assuming  the  plaintiff's  notch  to  be  substituted  for  the  frog,  die 
advantage  is,  that  the  shocK  operates  upon  the  lever  and  not  upon  the  fhtme. 
And  in  the  defendant's  machine,  he  also  gets  rid  of  the  shock  upon  the 
frame.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  method  in  which  he  gets  rid  of 
the  shock,  and  that  in  which  the  plaintiff  attains  the  same  end.  I  never  saw 
the  clutch-box  used  in  combination  with  the  brake  to  stop  the  looms  in  case 
of  the  trapping  of  tRe  shuttle,  before  the  plaintiff's  invention. — By  the  jury : 
The  plaintiff's  machine  would  cost  the  most  in  construction.  Thei^  would 
not  be  much  difference  between  the  cost. — Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft  was  then 
examined  at  considerable  length,  and  gave  evidence  as  to  the  nature  oi,  and 
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difference  between,  the  various  machines.  He  coincided  with  Mr.  Fothergill 
in  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  mode  of  stop, 
page  between  the  plaintiff's  and  all  former  machines;  but  that  the  principle 
of  the  defendant's  machine  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  plaintiff's,  though 
applied  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. — Mr.  Samuel  Hibbert,  a  weaver  at 
Biackburn,  had  been  engaged  in  that  business  for  35  years.  Sellers'  brakes 
had  been  put  on  his  loi'ms  by  the  defendant,  and  these  looms  were  those 
shewn  to  Messrs.  Fothergill  and  Woodcroft.  The  defendant  made  240  on 
(his  principle.  The  defendant's  bill  was  then  put  in,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  he  styled  the  brake  "  Sellers'  brake,"  and  that  there  had  been  paid  to 
the  plaintiff  "  a  royalty"  of  2s.  6d.  each  for  them.  The  plaintiff's  inveniiou 
was  an  exceedingly  useful  one,  and  enabled  as  much  work  to  be  done  in  58 
hours  as  previously  occupied  69. — Cross-examined :  The  looms  were  ordered 
from  Dickenson  in  1846. — A  witness  was  then  called,  who  produced  a  letter 
from  the  defendant,  guaranteeing  him  against  any  action  that  Sellers  might 
bring  against  him  on  account  of  the  use  of  his  Dickenson's  loom. — Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  a  power-loom  manufacturer  at  Blackburn,  said  that  three  or  four 
months  ago  he  had  had  about  130  looms  made  for  him  bv  Mr.  Dickenson. 
They  were  the  looms  of  which  Messrs.  Fothergill  and  Woodcroft  had  spoken. 
— Cross-examined :  l*he  order  for  these  looms  was  given  in  April  last.  Mr. 
Hill  was  foreman  of  Messrs.  Sharp  Brothers,  of  Manchester :  he  had  heard 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fothergill  and  of  Mr.  Woodcroft,  and  concurred  entirely 
in  their  opinion.  The  means  empl^ed  by  the  plaintiff  were  new  to  witness 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  plaintifirs  patent. — Mr.  William  Kenworthy,  of 
Blackburn,  had  been  connected  with  the  weaving  of  calico  for  35  years,  and 
be  and  his  partners  had  1400  looms  on  their  premises.  Had  heard  the  evi- 
dence of  Messrs.  Fothergill  and  Woodcroft,  and  agreed  with  it  entirely. 
Had  never  heard  of  a  brake  being  applied  to  stop  concussion,  before  the 
plaintiff's  invention.  With  that  invention  the  machinery  could  be  run  a 
fifth  or  sixth  quicker  than  before. — Mr.  John  Baines,  of  the  firm  of  Pilking- 
ton  and  Brothers,  Blackburn,  had  applied  the  plaintiff's  brake  to  about 
600  out  of  the  1400  looms  which  that  firm  had.  He  concurred  with  the 
previous  witnesses  in  their  opinion  of  the  principle  of  the  different  machines, 
and  of  the  great  usefulness  of  the  plaintiff's  invention. — Mr.  Robert  Miller 
had  been  many  years  manager  of  the  loom  department  of  Messrs.  Forrest,  at 
Blackburn,  and  had  been  for  15  years  conversant  with  looms.  He  agreed 
with  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Fothergill  and  Woodcroft  He  also  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  novelty  and  usefulness  of  the  plaintiff's  invention. — James  Abbot 
was  then  called ;  and,  in  cross-examination,  he  stated  that  he  had  made  the 
machine  used  by  Mr.  Hibbert,  after  seeing  the  plaintiff's  original  machine 
with  the  vertical  levers. 

Mr.  Watson,  and  the  counsel  who  were  with  him,  then  took  several  ob- 
jections to  the  vali«lity  of  the  specification,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  seen 
by  his  lordship's  decision  after  argument. — His  lordship  said  that  it  had  been 
objected  that  the  clutch  and  its  application,  and  the  frog  and  its  application, 
which  had  been  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  were  not  new ;  and  that  the  princi- 
ple on  which  brakes  were  used  in  connection  with  power-looms,  if  that  was 
new,  was  not  what  was  claimed  by  the  specification,  which  was  said  to  be 
only  for  the  arrangement  Now,  he  found  that  in  two  places  in  the  snecifi- 
cation,  the  plaintiff  claimed  for  a  "  novel  arrangement  of  mechanism.'  The 
novel  arrangement  of  mechanism  was  said  to  be  an  arrangement  to  effect  that 
which  had  not  been  effected  before,— namely,  the  instantaneous  stopping  of 
the  machine  when  the  shuttle  was  stopped  in  the  web,  and  that  this  was  ef- 
fected by  a  combination  of  the  clutch,  and  the  application  of  the  power  of 
the  machine  to  stop  it,  by  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the  brake.  Now  the  de- 
fendant's machine  had  not  infringed  the  plaintifirs  patent  with  resiject  to  the 
clutch-box,  for  it  had  it  not  Then  came  the  question— Had  the  defendant's 
infringed  the  "  novel  arrangement  of  mechanism  ?"  and  that  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  for  the  jury,— whether  the  arrangement  that  the  defendant  had 
made,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  brake,— was  that  ot  the  plaintifl  or  was  dif- 
ferent Now  the  witnesses  had  no  doubt  said  that  the  arrangements  of  the 
two  looms  were  different;  but  the  question  would  be,  whether  that  meant 
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that  the  •mngemeotf  were  diffsrent  merdy  in  their  pneue  position  orI 
■ituatioii,  or  whether  the  amngement  wu  sabetantiaBy  diffierent.  On  the 
part  of  the  phdotiff,  it  via  said  that  the  arrangement  was  aubetanttally  the 
aame,  and  that  the  difference  was  only  in  what  met  the  eye.  The  qnestioo 
for  the  iury  would  be,— whether  ^  the  prindpie  of  the  atnmgement "  had 
been  infringed  ?  As  Ins  Lordfehip  declined  to  nonsoiC  the  plaintifi,  witfaoai 
allowing  &m  leave  to  more^  the  defendant's  ooainsel  decided  ta  go  into 
Aeircase. 

Mr.  Watson  then  addressed  the  jury  for  Ae  defenee.  What  the  plaindir 
daimed  was^  the  arrangement  of  the  machinenr »  and  ye^  though  he  nid  that 
it  was  both  new  and  useful,  he  had  never  mads  a  machine  omr  his  original 
specification.  He  has  chumed  to  be  eUtided  to  the  brake  upon  the  %- 
wheel,  and  not  the  combination  in  question.  Now  it  eoidd  be  prored  tlws 
the  brake  had  been  ned  lon^  before  the  patent  of  the  plointiiE  He  diouUI 
shew  that  the  dutch  was  neither  new  nor  in  any  way  usefiiL  The  plaintiff 
had  patented  the  arrangement  by  two  vertica]  levers,  and  hod  then  Hwimwi 
that  no  one  should  lae  the  lever  as  applied  to  the  brake  at  aU ;  let  him  keep 
to  his  vertical  levers,  and  not  seek  to  prevent  others  from  making  benefidu 
alterations  upon  them.  He  should  shew  that  die  plaintiff's  loom  coold  not 
be  used  without  considerable  impovements.  In  the  defiendant's  brake  is 
was  important  to  observe  that  the  lever  was  elastic ;  while  the  plaintiff's  woe 
rigid.  He  should  shew  that  patents  had  been  obtained  some  time  oatcrtor 
to  the  plaintiff's,  finr  the  various  things  which  be  churned  as  novehiesb 

The  following  witnesses  were  called  for  die  defence : — 

John  Oddy  said :  I  am  managing  foreman  to  Messrs.  Harrison,  mscfaiae 
makers,  Blackburn,  and  have  b«Bn  acquainted  with  the  making  of  power- 
loonis  for  about  14  years.  I  know  Dickenson's  patent.  1  know  the  levere 
in  the  defendant's  machines.  1  have  tried  two  or  three,  and  have  fiDond 
them  to  be  made  of  steel.  They  thus  ease  the  blow  upon  the  fly-wheel  and 
the  frog.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  elastic  lever  is  better  or  worse ;  bat  the 
loom  would  stop  with  a  less  violent  shock  than  with  the  rigid  lever.  The 
stoppage  is  not  so  instantaneous  by  the  elastic  as  by  the  rigid  lever.  I  have 
known  the  whole  frog  moveable  upon  the  frame  before  1845.  While  tihe 
frog  is  working  up  the  inclined  plane  it  does  not  actually  touch  the  frame  of 
the  machine,  i^  reason  of  the  resistance  of  the  spring^lever.  llie  old  move- 
able frog  touched  the  ihune.  The  difference  between  the  two  machines  ia, 
that  one  has  a  rigid  and  the  other  an  elastic  lever.  It  is  possible  to  maker 
but  not  to  work  right,  the  plaintiff's  machine  with  vertical  levers.  The 
joints  would  get  play,  and  the  stop-rod  finger  would  get  over  the  notch  and 
injure  the  machine. — Cross  examined:  We  have  made  700  or  800  looa» 
after  Sellers'  plan.  They  were  not  made  with  vertical  levers,  but  like  thoee 
at  Hibbert's.  I  have  heard  that  a  smn  of  money  was  paid  as  a  Ucenoe  to 
the  plaintiff  for  the  making  of  these.  The  defendant's  machines  hate  a  lever 
which  is  nearly  rigid;  the  elastidty  would  be  about  three-eighths  of  ast 
inch. — Re-ezamined :  The  firog  coold  not  travel  at  all  if  the  lever  was  en- 
tirely wd.  The  straight  levers,  we  u>ed  in  the  machines  we  made  with  the 
plaintiflTs  brakes,  were  fastened  with  a  frog.— Daniel  Mills:  I  am  in  the 
employment  of  the  defendant,  and  have  made  all  the  levers  for  him.  They 
have  been  made  of  the  best  spring  steel— Cross  examined :  We  made  about 
200  looms  for  Mr.  Hibbert  with  the  ploindfTs  breaks.  1  never  heard  Mr. 
Hibbert  complain  of  these  brakes ;  but  the  men  oomploioed  of  the  severity 
of  the  concussion  with  them. — ^Thomas  Stephenson,  of  Lower  House,  waa  n 
power-loom  overiooker  at  Messrs.  Dogdsles',  at  Padihom.  Had  seen  Dicken- 
son^s  looms;  they  had  an  elastic  lever,  and  were  better  than  the  plaintiff's^ 
inasmuch  as  they  stopped  the  k)om  less  suddenly. — ^Thomas  StephensoQ, 
Blackburn :  I  have  been  acquainted  with  power-loom  weaving  for  40  yeonc 
Made  power-looms  myself  in  1836.  1  mode  about  Inlf  a  dozen  looms  oa 
the  principle  of  the  one  produced.  Some  went  to  Mr.  Abbotf  s,  of  Block- 
bum,  where  they  were  woven  with;  others  went  to  Mr.  Cunfiffe's,  of  Dar- 
wen.  The  finger  of  the  stop-rod  in  my  machine  acted  upon  a  moveable 
frog,  attached  to  and  sliding  upon  the  frame.  The  frog  has  a  connecting- 
rod,  which  is  rigid,  and  moved  by  die  frog.    This  tod  is  attadaed,  at  the 
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other  ead,  to  a  lerar,  wbich  is  conneeted  with  in  axis,  whieli  carries  the  lerer 
to  a  notch  npon  the  fly-wheel,  which  is  then  stopped.  The  power  of-  the 
saeam-cngine  operates  through  the  lerer  and  notcn  upon  the  fly-wheel,  to 
stop  it.  The  lerer  presses  against  the  wheel  befi»re  it  reaches  die  notch,  but 
doei  not  stop  it  beiore  it  reaches  the  notch ;  nor  does  it  operate  aa  a  brake 
to  any  ooosiderahle  extent-— Cross  examined :  I  was  in  jwrtner^ip,  in  1835, 
with  a  mm  named  Robinson.  I  worked  as  a  principal  mr  about  six  or  eight 
months  $  and  have  since  worked  as  a  journeyman.  We  did  not  make  more 
than  aix  looms  of  the  kind  I  have  described.  Theae  four  looms  were  broken 
hy  some  means,  and  replaced  by  the  old  ones  at  my  expenae.  It  waa  not 
cxactlr  becauae  the  tfarag  was  a  fiulure.  Mr.  Cunlifl^e's  also  broke ;  and  we 
ceased  to  make  any  more. — Re-examined :  It  was  not  so  long  after  they 
began  to  be  used  that  that  broke.  They  might  have  been  at  work  Ibr  a 
month  or  twow — John  Oddy  was  then  re-called,  and  said  that  he  had  made  a 
machine  Uke  that  of  the  last  witness,  it  had  no  difierence  except  diat  the 
lerer  had  a  Bntng  of  leather,  which  lessened  the  blow,  and  made  it  faiy  on 
die  wheel  a  litde  before  it  caaoe  to  the  notch,  and  act  as  a  firiction-brake.  I 
made  this  machine  in  1842.  Hearing  that  Stephenson  had  made  something 
like  this  machine  heiook  off  the  lever. — Jhhn  Railton:  I  was  a  machine 
maker  at  Blackburn.  I  hare  made  a  power-loom  with  a  brake  npon  the 
fly-vheeL  I  made  about  twenty  fbr  Uie  Brookhouse  Mills  in  the  year  I8S5. 
llie  brake  was  applied  by  a  wnght,  which  fell  and  allowed  the  brake  to  press 
the  wheeL  Had  made  another  land  of  loom  about  twelve  years  ago.  The 
brake  had  a  connecting-rod  with  the  frog.  The  frog  was  sliding.  A  pro* 
Jecting-finger  from  the  spring-handle  struck  the  fit)g.  The  frog  and  brake 
had  a  conneeting-link  or  rod.  As  soon  as  the  frog  went  forward  the  brake 
acted  on  the  wheeL  There  was  no  notch  upon  the  fly-wheeL  It  was  a 
frieooo-brake.  The  power  of  the  loom  was  communicated  through  the  frog, 
so  as  to  put  the  brake  upon  the  fly-wheel. — Cross  examined:  There  are 
three  or  four  in  court  who  saw  the  latter  kind  of  brake.  I  sent  the  looms  to 
Mr.  Kenworthy's,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  Brookhouse  Mills,  but  not  with 
nsy  brake.  I  took  out  a  patent  for  stopping  looms  in  1842,  but  not  for  this 
invention.  I  perhaps  made  six  or  a  dozen  of  this  description  of  brake. — 
Re-examined :  Kenworthy's  brake  was  moved  by  a  lever  with  a  weight— 
James  Nuttall:  I  remember  being  employed  in  1884  about  Ramsbottom's 
patent  1  made  out  the  specification  of  that  patent  Power  was  transmitted 
from  the  finger  of  the  stop-rod  by  a  sliding- bar,  which  came  against  a  notch 
on  the  fly-wheel,  and  stopped  the  fly-wheeL  Before  the  bar  got  to  the 
notch  it  partially  stopped  me  wheel  by  friction.  We  had  not  the  brake 
originally ;  but  we  found  that  the  concussion  caused  by  the  notch  upon  the 
lly-wfaed  coming  against  the  bar  was  so  tremendous,  that  we  must  have 
aometbing  to  break  the  blow.  There  was  then  a  notch  put  upon  the  flv* 
wbeet,  which  caused  the  sliding-bar  to  rise  and  pull  the  brake  against  the 
wheel ;  this  softened  the  blow.  The  brake  in  this  case  was  given  from  the 
aliding-bar,  which  was  raised  by  the  fly-wheel.  The  power  to  brake  the 
wheel  came  from  the  engine.  This  machine  was  worked  in  1834.  Cross 
examined:  The  brake  was  attached  to  a  slide,  which  had  a  nib  upon  it, 
which  met  a  nib  npon  the  wheel  and  stopped  it  flnally. — Re-examined:  The 
brake  waa  put  on  to  soften  the  blow.  1  have  seen  the  brake  stop  the  loom 
without  the  nibs  coming  in  contact  We  never  meant  to  apply  it  in  that 
way,  because  we  were  sure  of  stooping  the  wheel  by  the  nibs.—  Samod  Hal- 
stead,  overlooker  at  Messrs.  Firth  and  Howarth's  Mill,  Todmorden,  proved 
that  he  had  woven  with  the  loom  described  by  Nuttall.  There  were  two  in 
operation,  and  some  others  unflnished,  when  he  left  the  mill.— William  Cor- 
less,  a  mechanic,  formeriy  in  the  employment  of  Railton,  corroborated  Rail- 
ton's  statement  as  to  the  construction  of  his  looms. — Cross  examined :  Five 
or  aix  looms  were  made.  Did  not  know  where  they  were  sent  for. — James 
Ormerod,  formerly  in  the  emplo3rment  of  Railton,  bad  seen  brakes  applied 
to  looms,  but  could  not  descnbe  them. — Henry  Tattersall,  also  a  mechanic 
at  Railton's,  described  the  looms  made  by  bim.^- Henry  Booth  corroborated 
the  evidence  of  the  previous  witnesses. 
Mr.  William  CarpmaeL^-I  am  very  extensively  employed  in  taking  out 
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patents,  and  drawing  apecifications.  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
inventions  in  ocmnecuon  with  the  brake  upon  the  power-loom.  Millo^i 
patent,  in  1 796,  relates  to  the  clutch-box.  Miller  had  a  fint  and  loose  poll^v  ; 
and  tbejplaintiff  has  a  loose  pulley,  and  a  iast  and  loose  pulley.  That  is  the 
only  difierence  between  them.  The  plaintiff*s  inYenti6n  is  an  absurdity  in 
this  respect  1  know  Holt  and  Ramsbottom's  patent,  of  1834 :  that  had  a 
sliding^rod  put  in  motion  by  the  slay ;  that  akdinff-rod  had  a  nib,  which, 
coming  in  coincidence  with  a  nib  on  the  fly-wheel,  locked  and  stopped  the 
loom.  These  looms,  with  the  alteration  upon  the  l»«ke  described  by  Nuttall, 
are  substantially  the  same  as  Hibbert's  (the  plaintifi^s),  except  in  the  ar- 
rangement. The  arrangement  and  ahapes  of  the  instruments  are  all  different 
The  manner  of  action  of  all  these  looms  is  this:  the  fingrer  moves  the  rod, 
the  rod  moves  the  brake,  and  the  brake,  coming  in  contaet  with  the  wheel, 
stops  it  I  in  addition  lo  which,  in  Ramsbottom's  there  are  the  nibs.  The 
sKainff  rod  of  Ramsbottom's  is  the  moveable  frog  of  Uibbert'a.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  brake  is  the  same  in  both.  I  heard  Stephenson's  aoooont  of  his 
invention.  The  difference  between  that  and  the  plaintifi^s  machine  at  Hib- 
bert's  is,  that  the  lever,  if  it  bears  against  the  wneel  before  it  comes  to  the 
notch,  is  a  friction  brake ;  but  if  it  comes  at  once  against  the  notch,  gives  s 
dead  stop.  It  is  identical  whenever  it  offers  a  friction  surface  and  acts  as  a 
brake.  Oddy  made  Stephenson's  a  positive  brake ;  before  that,  it  was  only 
partially  so.  There  is  no  difference  between  Railton's  and  the  plaintiff's 
machines  at  Hibbert'a,  in  the  mode  and  manner  of  action.  In  one,  there  is 
a  lever  of  the  first,  and  in  the  other  one  of  the  second  power ;  that  is  the  only 
difference.  Otherwise,  the  two  machines  are  instrument  for  instrument  tb« 
same.  I  have  looked  closely  through  the  plaintiff's  specification.  Id  the 
plaintiff^s  model,  there  is  a  stop  to  prevent  oscillation,  which  is  not  in  his 
specification,  but  is  in  the  drawing  attached.  The  plaintiff's  machine, 
made  according  to  the  specification,  with  the  vertical  levers,  would  not  work 
i  shodc  V 


J,  and  the  shock  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  old  loom  where  no 
»rake  at  all  was  used.  Uibbert's  is  a  different  arrangement  from  that  shewn 
in  the  plaintiff's  drawings  attached  to  the  specification.  In  the  machines  at 
liadcUne'a,  the  lever  has  an  elastic  tail,  and  it  baa  formed  upon  it  an  inclined 
plane ;  it  is  not  connected  with  the  frog.  That  is  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  plaintiffs  loom.  The  effect  of  the  difference  is,  that  the  frog 
put  in  motion  by  the  slav  rises  upon  the  incline,  puts  on  the  brake,  deflects 
the  tail  of  the  lever,  and  thereby  absorbs  the  power;  and  any  rebound  that 
takes  place  will  not  take  off  the  brake ;  the  brake  will  only  be  taken  off  by 
the  straightening  of  the  lever,  which  will  take  aosoe  time.  Therefore  the 
manner  of  the  effect  and  action  are  different,  though  they  all  derive  their 
power  from  the  same  source.  The  wheel  and  frog  are  both  acted  upon  fay 
elasticiiy ;  the  blow,  instead  of  being  instantaneous,  is  prolonged ;  it  becomes 
a  push  instead  of  a  blow.  The  defendant's  is  a  decidedly  valuable  improve- 
ment ;  it  haa  all  the  advantages  of  the  other  with  none  of  its  disadvantages.— 
Cross-examined :  The  specifications  were  laid  before  me  on  the  18th,  and  1 
reported  on  the  20th.  I  have  never  seen  the  real  looms  at  work,  but  only 
the  models.  I  only  speak  theoretically  in  what  1  have  said  about  the  looms. 
Mr.  William  Nicholson: — I  am  acquainted  with  machinery,  and  reside  in 
Manchester.  I  am  practically  acquainted  with  machinery.  I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Carpmael  in  the  evidence  he  has  given. — ^Cross-examined:  I  ams 
patent  agent  at  Manchester. 

Mr.  Martin  then  replied  upon  the  whole  case.  In  the  year  1845  it  was 
admitted  that,  notwiilutanding  the  inventions  that  were  said  to  have  been 
made  previously  to  the  plaintiff's,  one  of  the  most  extensive  machine-makers 
in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  spinners  in  the  world,  knew 
nothinff  about  it;  and  that  the  mode  of  stoppage  was  that  adopted  in  the 
original  power- loom.  With  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  plaintiff's  invention, 
he  should,  with  confidence,  oppose  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fothergill  and  Mr. 
Hill  (persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject)  against  that  of  Mt 
Carpmael,  who  was  a  mere  theorist  Since  1845,  the  machine  of  the  plain- 
tiff nad  been  in  extensive  use.  He  did  not  deny  that  a  machine  such  as 
Railton  (speaking  from  a  drawing  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  trial)  had 
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The  jury,  after  being  abeent  for  about  three  quarten  of  an  hour,  returned 
into  court,  when  the  foreman  stated  that  they  answered  all  the  questioiis 
affimiati¥ely»  or  in  favor  of  the  plainti£ 

Hit  Lordship  then  directed  the  verdict  to  be  entered  for  the  |dainti^  with 
leave  to  the  defendant  to  move  to  enter  the  verdict  for  himself,  if  the 
Court  above  should  be  of  (pinion  that  the  combination  of  the  "dutch-box  *' 
and  the  **  brake"  was  the  patent,  and  that  the  use  of  die  brake  alone  was  no 
infringement  of  it. 


LIST  OF  BB6I8TKATI0NS  SFFECTID  UKDE&  THE  ACT  FOR  PRO- 
TSCTINe  NSW  ANB  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OF 
UTILITT. 

1849. 

July  30.  Sabina  de  CauUer,  of  42,  Coleman-stroet,  City,  for  an 
ottoman  and  cradle,  called  the  ''  ottoman  cndle/* 
30.  Miller  ^  Co.,  of  370,  Oxford-street,  for  a  bed-eide  or 

other  table. 
30.  Otorge  Weit,  of  Ricarton,  Linlithgow,  for  a  tile  machine. 
Aog.    1.  Boderi  WilUam  Wright,  of  No.  39,  Deronshire-etreet, 
Qneen-s^oare,  London,  for  a  eomponnd  signet  and 
keeper  nng. 
2.  Tkereea  Lawrence,  of  Ladgate-hill,  City  of  London,  for 
the  ''ladVs  belt,"  wi&  elastic  ligature  attached; 
adapted  also  for  other  pnrposes. 
2.  Robert  Frederick  Miller,  of  Mansion  House,  Hammer- 
smith, for  an  improved  omnibus. 
4.  W.  ^  S.  Butcher,  of  11,  Ckre-street,   Bristol,  iron- 
mongers, for  self-fixing  laths  of  iron  to  metallic  bed- 
steads,, sofas,  couches,  &c. 
4.  Sydney  Smith,  of  WiUenhall,  for  a  lock. 

6.  Samuel  Demean,  of  Harwood-street,  Leeds,  for  a  ma- 

chine for  stretching  woven  fabrics. 

7.  John  Roe,  of  West  Bromwich,  for  a  horse-ahoe. 

8.  John  Walker,  of  48,  Shoe-Ume,  London,  builder^  for 

an  effluvia-trap  for  sewers  and  water-closets. 
9*  Thornaa  James  Tosher,  of  No.  14,  Great  Dover-stieet* 
Borough,  for  the  **  resilient  shirtcoUar  fostener." 

9.  John.R^erts,  of  34,  Eastcheap,  in  the  City  of  London, 

spice  merchant,  for  an  improved  strawberry  tile. 
9.  Thomas  Waller,  of  19,  Wimbome-streel^  Hozton,  iron- 
monger, for  a  fire-lump  stove, 

10.  Charles  PinneU,  of  1,  Trellick-terrace,  Vauzhall-roBd, 

Pioilico,  for  a  self-protecting  letter-box. 

1 1.  Benjamin  Frederick  Atkinson,  of  26,  Strand,  Middlesex, 

surgical  instrument-maker,  for  an  anal  truss  or  rec- 
tum supporter. 

11.  /.  Sparkes  Hall,  of  308,  Regent-street,  Londai^  for 
the  **  Victoria  and  Albert  elastic  gaiter." 

1 1 .  John  James,  of  1 1 2,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  City  of 
London,  for  a  non-evaporating  self-cleansing  water- 
trap. 
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Ang.  14.  William  Whitehurst  ^  Co,,  of  313,  Oxford-street,  Lon- 
don, carriage-bmlders,  for  a  graduated  carriage-spring. 
14.  Jennens,  Bettridge,  ^  Sons,   of  Halkin-street  West, 
Belgrave-sqoare,  London,  and  Constitution-hill,  Bir- 
mingham, for  a  writing  folio  desk. 

14.  Thomas  Green,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  set  of  metallic 

dttings  and  tariators  for  lasts  and  boot-trees,  and 
shoe-cleaners. 

15.  Jean  Francois  Indor  CapUn,  of  58,  Bemers-street,  for 

Hygeian  or  corporiform  corsets. 
15.  Bemkard  Sanmelson,  of  Banbury,  Oxford,  for  parts  of 
apparatus  for  cutting  turnips  and  other  rooti. 

15.  Richard  Reed  Rapson,  of  Penryn,  in  the  county  of 

Cornwall,  for  apparatus  for  dressing  flour,  &c. 

16.  Henry  McEvoy,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer,  for 

parts  of  coilan. 
1 6.  Christopher  Carney,  of  county  Kildare,  for  an  improved 

thrashing-machine. 
16.  Mapplehaek  ^  Lowe,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  fire-grate. 

20.  William  Neufville  Martin,  of  86,  Newman-street,  for 

an  improved  flower-pot  case. 
21*  Francis  Taylor,  of  Bomsey,  Hampshire,  surgeon,  for  a 
nipple  protector. 

21.  John  Warner  ^  Sons,  of  8,  Crescenty  Jewin-street,  for 

an  improved  solar  lamp. 
21.  Job  Clark  ^  Richard  Sidebotham,  of  WillenhaU,  for  a 
design  for  stamping  machinery. 

21.  George  Edward  White  ^  WUliam  White,  of  Hartley 

Bow,  Hants,  builders  and  decorators,  for  a  ventilating 
brick. 

22.  Stephen  Carlton,  of  14,  Priestgate,  Darlington,  for  a 

two  or  four-wheeled  carriage-spring. 

23.  John  Cordingly,  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  for  a  bathing-boat. 
23.  George  Babb,  of  346,  Strand,  London,  for  the  "  D'Oyley 

eoat  sleeve." 

23.  T.  W,  Ingram,  of  Bradford-street,  Birmingham,  button 

manufacturer,  for  a  self-calculating  steelyard. 

24.  Thomas  Melling,  of  Rainhill  Iron  Works,  near  Liver- 

pool, engineer,  for  an  improved  double-sash  window. 
24.  William  Crane  Wilkins,  of  24,  Long  Acre,  London,  for 
an  improved  spring  weighing-machine. 

27.  Rigby  $■  Duckrell,  of  1,  Vauxh all-walk,  next  the  Gar- 

dens, chemical  light  manufactarers,  for  the  ''  monas- 
tic escritoire  slot  slide  wax  vesta  and  chemical  light- 
box." 

28.  George  Aldred,  of  Primrose-street,  Bishopsgate-street, 

London,  for  a  spindle  and  spring  for  a  looking-glass. 
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ItXt  Of  9^tmtti 

That  hw>epaMed  the  Great  Seal  of  IRELAND,  from  the  17M 
Jtdtf  to  the  17 th  August,  1849,  inchuwe. 


To  Thomas  Bobinson,  of  Leeds,  in  the  connty  of  York,  flax  dres- 
ser, for  improyements  in  machinery  for  oreaking,  scutching, 
cutting,  hackling,  dressing,  combing,  carding,  drawing,  roTing, 
spinning,  and  doubling  flax,  hemp,  tow,  wool,  sOk,  and  other 
fibrous  substances,  and  in  uniting  fibrous  substances. — Sealed 
7th  August. 

John  Edward  Hawkins  Payne,  of  Great  Queen-street,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  coach-lace  manufacturer,  and  Henry 
William  Currie,  engineer,  in  the  employ  of  the  said  John  Edward 
Hawkins  Payne,  for  improyements  m  the  manufacture  of  coach- 
lace  and  other  similar  looped  or  cut-pile  fabrics. — Sealed  7th 
August. 

ftCflit  of  IPattntjK 

Granted  for  SCOTLAND,  iubsequent  to  July  22nd,  1849. 


To  James  White,  of  Lambeth,  civil  engineer,  for  improyements  in 
machines  or  apparatus  for  sowing  seeds. — Sealed  25th  July. 

James  Green  Gibson,  of  Ardwick,  near  Manchester,  machinist, 

for  certain  improyements  in  machines  used  for  preparing  to  be 

.     spun  and  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances,  and 

for  preparing  to  be  woven  and  weaving  such  substances  when 

spun. — Sealed  30th  July. 

Andrew  Peddie  How,  of  the  United  States,  but  now  residing  al 
Basinghall-street,  London,  engineer,  for  an  instrument  or  in* 
struments  for  ascertaining  the  saltness  of  water  in  boilers,— 
being  a  communication. — Sealed  1st  August. 

Hugh  Lee  Pattinson,  of  Washington  House,  Gateshead,  Durham, 
chemical  manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  manufiicturing 
a  certain  compound  or  certain  compounds  of  lead,  and  the 
application  of  a  certain  compound  or  certain  compounds  of 
lead  to  various  useful  purposes. — Sealed  6th  August. 

Amedee  Francois  Remond,  of  Birmingham,  for  improvements  in 
machinery  for  folding  envelopes,  and  in  tiie  manufiicture  of  en- 
velopes.— Sealed  6th  August. 

Richai^  Kemsley  Day,  of  Stratford,  hydrofuse  manufacturer,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  emery  paper,  emery  clothe 
and  other  scouring  fabrics. — Sealed  7th  August. 

John  Thom,  of  Ardwick,  near  Manchester,  calico  printer,  for  im- 
provements in  cleansing,  scouring,  or  bleaching  silk,  wooUen, 
cotton,  and  other  woven  fabrics  and  yams,  and  in  ageing  fabrics 
and  yams  when  printed. — Sealed  7th  August. 
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Joseph  Findlay,  of  New  Sneddon-street,  Paisley,  manufactarer, 
and  Andrew  Wilkie,  of  Paisley,  tnmer,  for  an  improvement  or 
improTem^its  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  turning,  cutting, 
shaping  or  reducing  wood  or  other  substances. — Sealed  10th 
August. 

James  Thomson  Wilson,  of  Middlesex,  chemist,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alum.«~Sealed  15th 
August. 

Sdward  Lord,  of  Todmorden,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  machi- 
nist, for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
applicable  to  the  preparation  of  cotton  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances.— Sealed  1 5th  August. 

Pierre  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  of  No.  4,  South- 
street,  Finsbury,-  for  certain  improvements  in  weaving, — being 
a  eommonication. — Sealed  22nd  August. 


SEALED    IN     ENGLAND. 


To  George  Fellows  Harrington,  of  Portsmouth,  dentist,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth,  and  the  beds 
and  palates  for  teeth.  Sealed  1st  August ~ 6  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

Florentin  Joseph  de  Cavaillon,  of  Paris,  chemist,  for  certain  im- 
provements m  obtaining  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  and  in 
applying  the  products  resulting  therefrom  to  various  useful 
purposes.     Sealed  1st  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Eugene  Alexandre  Desire  Boucher,  of  Paris,  metal  merchant,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  cards.  Sealed  1st 
Augustr-^6  months  for  inrolment. 

Jerome  Andre  Drieu,  of  Manchester,  machinist,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel,  and  in 
the  machinery  or  apparatus  connected  therewith.  Sealed  Ist 
August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Geeves,  of  Battle-bridge,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  saw 
mill  proprietor,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes 
for  matches  and  other  purposes.  Sealed  1  st  August — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  civil  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Sealed  Ist  August 
— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Potts,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer,  for  improvements 
in  apparatus  used  with  curtains,  blinds,  maps,  and  plans. 
Sealed  1st  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Julian  Edward  Disbrowe  Rodgers,  of  High-street,  Pimlico,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
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white  lead, — being  a  communication.  Sealed  I  si  Aagnst — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Barid  Harcourt,  of  Birmingham,  machiniat,  for  improvements  in 
vices,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  hinges ;  and  also  in  apparatos 
for  dressing  and  finishing  articles  made  of  metal.  Seided  lat 
August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Adam  Yule,  of  Dundee,  master  mariner,  and  John  Chanter,  of 
Lloyd's,  London,  Cknt.,  for  improvements  in  the  preparatioii 
of  materials  for  coating  ships  and  other  vessels.  Sealed  Itfl 
August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Richard  Kemaley  Day,  of  Stratford,  hydrofuse  manufJMJturer,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  emery  paper,  emery  doth, 
and  other  scouring  fobrios.  Sealed  Ist  August — 6  monlliB  for 
inrolment. 

John  Shaw,  of  Glossop,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  musical  inslra- 
ment  maJcer,  for  certran  improvements  in  air  guns.  Sealed  lat 
August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Augustas  Roehn,  of  Paris,  in  the  Republic  of  France,  Gent.,  for 
improvements  in  making  roads  and  ways,  and  in  covering  the 
floors  of  court-yards,  buildings,  and  other  similar  places. 
Sealed  Ist  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  Murdoch,  of  Staple  Inn,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  me- 
chanical draughtsman,  for  certain  improvements  in  converting 
sea  water  into  fresh,  and  in  ventilating  ships  and  other  vessels ; 
applicable  also  to  the  evaporation  of  liquids,  and  to  the  con- 
centration and  crystallization  of  syrups  and  saline  solutions,-^ 
being  a  communication.  Sealed  1st  August — 6  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

John  Parkinson,  of  Bury,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  brass  foun- 
der, for  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  measuring 
and  registering  the  flow  of  liquids.  Sealed  Ist  August— 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Benjamin  Aingwonh,  of  Birmingham,  button  maker,  for  improve- 
ments in  ornamenting  iron  and  other  metals  for  use  in  the 
manufacturing  of  gun-barrels  and  all  other  articles  to  which 
the  same  ornamented  metals  may  be  applied.  Sealed  1st  Au- 
gust— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

David  Clovis  Knab,  of  Leicester-place,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer, 
for  an  improved  apparatus  for  distilling  fatty  and  dly  matters. 
Sealed  let  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chanceiy- 
lane,  mechanical  draughtsman,  for  improvements  in  derricks 
for  raising  heavy  bodies, — being  a  communication.  Sealed  9tli 
August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Furness,  of  Lawton-street,  Liverpool,  builder,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  cutting,  tenoning,  planing,  monld- 
mg,  dovetailing,  boring,  mortising,  tonging,  grooving^  and 
sawing  wood ;  also  for  sharpening  and  grinding  tools  or  sorfa- 
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ces ;  and  also  in  welding  steel  to  caat-iron.     Sealed  9th  August 
—  6  months  for  inrolment. 
William  Thomas,  of  Cheapside,  merchant,  and  John  Marsh,  fore- 
man to  the  said  William  Thomas,  for  improTements  in  the 
manufacture  of  looped  fabrics,  stays,  and  other  parts  of  dress  ; 
also  in  apparatus  for  measuring, — being  partly  a  communica- 
tion.     Sealed  9th  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
Arthur  Howe  Holds  worth,  of  the  Beacon,  Dartmouth,  Esq.,  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  marine  boilers  and  funnels 
of  steam-boats  and  vessels.     Sealed  9th  August — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 
Thomas  John  Knowlys,  of  Heysham  Tower,  near  Lancaster,  Esq., 
for  improvements  in  the  application  and  combination  of  minend 
and  vegetable  products ;  also  in  obtaining  products  from  mineral 
and  vegetable  substances,  and  in  the  generation  and  application 
of  heat.     Sealed  9th  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
John  Ruthven,  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  civil  engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  propeUing  and  navigating  ships,  vessels,  or  boats, 
by  steam  and  other  powers, — being  a  communication.     Sealed 
1 0th  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
Arthur  Dunn,  of  Worcester,  soap-maker,  for  improvements  in 
marking  soap.     Sealed  1 6th  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
Frederick  William  Bodmer,  of  Paris,  civil  engineer,  for  certain 
improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  letter-press  print- 
ing.    Sealed  1 6th  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  the  Firm  of  J.  C.  Robertson  &  Co., 
for  improvements  in  machinery,  apparatus,  and  processes,  for 
extracting,  depurating,  forming,  drying,  and  evaporating  sub- 
stances,— being  a  communication.      Sealed  16th  August — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 
Jonathan  Blake,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Eaton,  in  the  City  of  Norwich, 
surgeon,  for  certain  improvements  in  lamps.      Sealed  16th 
August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
James  Young,  of  Manchester,  manufacturing  chemist,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  certain  ores  and  other  matters  con- 
taining metals,  and  in  obtaining  products  therefrom.     Sealed 
16th  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
Louis  Lemaitre,  of  Paris,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  ferrules,  for  fixing  the  tubes  of  locomotive  and 
other  boilers.     Sealed  16th  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton  Buildings,  Middlesex,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  raising  and  lowering  weights  and 
persons  in  mines,  and  in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of 
steam-engines,  employed  to  put  in  motion  such  machinery ; 
part  of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to  steam-engines 
generally, — being  a  communication.     Sealed  23rd  August — 
6  months  for  inrolment. 
Frederick  Chamier,  of  Warwick-street,  Middlesex,  Commander 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  for  improvements  in  the  manufjicture  of 
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ships'  blocks, — ^being  a  communication.   Sealed  23rd  Aagnst— 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  ChAnGery- 
lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  ciiil  engineer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  steam4xMlers, — ^being  a  commnnicationi  Sealed 
23rd  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chanoery- 
lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman,  for 
improvements  in  manuftu^turing  and  refining  sugar, — being  a 
communication*    Sealed  23d  August — 6  months  for  inrohndaL 

Malcolm  Macfarlane,  of  Thistle-street,  Gla^ow,  North  Britain, 
coppersmith,  for  certainimprovements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  the  drying  and  finishing  of  woven  fiibrics.  Sealed  30th 
August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Symes  Prideauz,  of  Southampton,  Gent.,  fbr  improve- 
ments in  puddling  and  other  furnaces,  and  in  steam-boilers. 
Sealed  30th  August — 6  months  for  inrohnent. 

James  Robinson,  of  Huddersfield,  orchil  and  cudbear  manufiuN 
turer,  for  improvements  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  orchil 
and  cudbear.     Sealed  30th  August — 6  months  for  inrohnent. 

Isidore  Bertrand,  of  Franoe>  engineer,  for  an  improvement  in 
protecting  persons  and  property  from  accident  in  carriages. 
Sealed  30th  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Onesiphore  Pecqueur,  of  Paris,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  manufiicturing  of  fishing  and  other  nets.  Sealed 
30th  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

A  grant  of  an  extension  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  23rd 
of  October,  184  9,  of  a  patent  to  George  Baxter,  of  Charter-house- 
square,  Middlesex,  engraver,  for  his  invention  of  improvements 
in  producing  colored  steel-plate,  copper-plate,  and  other  im- 
pressions. 

Charles  Morey,  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  now 
residing  at  Manchester,  Gent.,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  sewing  embroidery,  and  uniting  or 
ornamenting,  by  stitches,  various  descriptions  of  textile  fabrics. 
Sealed  30th  August — 6  months  for  inrolment. 


OF    PARTS    OF    INVENTIONS 

HADE  UNDER  LORD  BROUOHAm's  ACT. 


Disclaimer,  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents  for  England,  on 
the  7th  July,  1849,  to  part  of  the  title  of  a  patent  granted  to 
William  Mac  Bride,  the  younger,  of  Sligo,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,  for  an  invention  of  "  improvements  in  the  apparatus 
and  process  for  converting  salt  water  into  fresh  water,  and  in 
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oxygenating  water;"  bearing  date,  at  Westrainster,  the  2nd  o^ 
Apniy   1849»  whereby  he  dischiiniB  the  words  **  oxygenating 
wa/tfr." 
Disclaimer,  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents  for  England,  on  the 
16th  July,  1849,  to  part  of  the  title  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Anthony  Barberis,  of  Mondovi,  but  now  of  Leicester-square,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  engineer,  for  "  impro?ement8  in 
spinning  silk,  and  in  the  construction  of  swifts,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  apparatus  for  winding  silk  and  other  fibrous 
substances;*'  bearing  date,  at  Westminster,  the  16th  day  of 
January,  1849,  whereby  he  disclaims  the  words  "tit  spinning 
silk  andr 
Disclaimer,  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents  for  England,  on 
the  23rd  Juljr,  1849>  to  part  of  the  title  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Thomas  Bobinson,  of  Leeds,  in  the  county  of  lu)rk,  fiax- 
dresser,  for  his  invention  of  **  improyements  m  machinery  for 
breaking,  scutching,  cutting,  hackling,  dressing,  combing,  card- 
ing, drawing,  roving,  and  spinning  flax,  hemp,  tow,  wool,  silk, 
and  other  fibrous  substances,  and  in  uniting  fibrous  substances;*' 
bearing  date,  at  Westminster,  the  23rd  day  of  January,  1849, 
whereby  he  disclaims  the  word   **  carding**  and  the  words 
"  and  in  uniting  fibrous  substances ^ 
Disclaimer,  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents  for  England,  on 
the  25th  July,  1849,  to  part  of  the  title  of  a  patent  granted  to 
John  Taylor,  of  22,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  architect, 
for  "  an  improved  mode  of  constructing  and  fencing  walls ;" 
bearing  date,  at  Westminster,  the  8th  day  of  February,  1849, 
whereby  he  disclaims  the  words  "  and  fencing** 
Disclaimer,  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents  for  England,  on 
the  8th  day  of  August,  1849,  to  part  of  the  title  of  a  patent 
granted  to  Henry  Fisher,  of  UphoUand,  Lancaster,  Gent.,  for 
his  invention  of  *'  certain  improvements  in  coke-ovens,  and  in 
machinery  and  apparatus  for  working  the  same  or  connected 
therewith ;  and  a  mode  or  modes  of  applying  certain  portions 
of  coke,  or  the  residual  products  of  coke,  to  heating  and  light- 
ing ;"  bearing  date,  at  Westminster,  the  8th  day  of  February, 
1849,  whereby  he  disclaims  the  words  *' a  mode  or  modes  of 
applying  certain  portions  of  coke,  or  the  residual  products  of 
coke,  to  Seating  and  lighting,** 
Disclaimer,  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents  for  England,  on 
the  20th  August,  1849,  to  part  of  the  title  and  specification  of 
a  patent  granted  to  Joseph  Howard,  of  Manchester,  for  "  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  plushes,  silk  vel- 
vets, worsted  and  other  plushes ;"  bearing  date  the  24th  day 
of  February,  1845. 
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No.  CCXIV. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

To  Thomas  Spencer,  ofPrescot,  in  the  county  of  Lanccuter, 
earthenware  manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  mant^ficturing  pipes  or  tubes 
from  clay  or  other  plastic  materials;  part  or  parts  of 
which  improvements  are  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
hollow  earthenware.— [Sealed  10th  April,  1848.] 

These  improvements  consist,  firstly, — in  the  arrangement 
and  construction  of  machinery  or  apparatus  wherein  the  direct 
action  of  steam  pressure  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  pipes  or  tubes,  or  other  hollow  earthenware ; 
secondly, — ^in  the  method  of  forming  such  pipes  or  tubes  or 
other  hollow  earthenware  with  socket  or  flange  ends  attached 
(for  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  joining  them  into  con- 
tinuous lengths),  by  means  of  a  suitable  construction  of  die  or 
dies,  adapted  to  such  purpose,  and  employed  in  connection 
with  the  pressing  machinerv ;  also  in  the  method  of  forming 
any  description  of  goods  m  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
inside  or  lower  die  is  withdraMm  or  the  dies  are  sepa- 
rated,— always  premising  that  pipes  or  tubes  are  delivered 
^ead  or  socket  first ;  thirdly, — in  certain  improved  apparatus 

r  turning  over  the  pipes  or  tubes,  or  other  vessels,  when  of 
irge  dimensions,  after  the  first  part  of  the  process  of  manu- 
icture ;  and  also  the  use  of  a  drum  or  mandril  for  giving 
3temal  support  to  pipes  or  tabes  (whether  with  or  without 
'x^kets)  whilst  being  expressed  from  the  material  cylinder,  in 

tmbination  with  a  sliding  ring  when  the  tube  is  made  with 
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a  socket ;  fourthly, — ^in  the  method  of  forming  or  taming 
curves  or  bends  in  such  pipes  or  tubes,  of  whatever  form, 
shape,  or  configuration  they  may  be  required;  fifthly, — ^in 
the  method  of  forming  or  making  '^  stilts  and  feet,''  and 
burning  the  tubes  or  pipes  thereon;  and,  lastly, — ^in  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  kiln  employed  for  burning  the 
pipes  and  tubes,  and  other  hollow  earthenware. 

In  Plate  VIL,  fig.  1,  represents,  in  finmt  elevation,  the 
improved  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware  pipes  or  tubes,  with  a  socket-die  attached; 
fig.  2,  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  same ;  fig.  3,  is  a  plan 
view  of  the  improved  die,  so  far  as  is  additional ;  fig.  4,  re- 
presents, in  sectional  elevation,  the  material  cylinder,  having 
dies  attached  thereto  suitable  for  manufacturing  an  earthen- 
ware "  crock ;"  and  also  a  carriage  for  carrying  the  socket 
core-pin  or  inside  conformation  of  other  vessels,  having  re- 
presented upon  it  a  crock  core-pin ;  and  fig.  5,  is  a  plan  view 
of  the  same :  fig.  6,  represents  the  elevation  of  a  cramp  or 
holder,  used  for  turning  the  pipes  or  tubes  (when  of  latter 
dimensions)  or  other  vessels,  after  the  first  process  of  manu- 
facture is  passed ;  and  also  a  section  of  the  drum  or  mandril, 
used  for  keeping  the  pipe  straight  and  causing  it  to  retain  a 
circular  or  other  requu*ed  form.  In  figs.  1,  and  2,  a,  a,  re- 
present two  transverse  beams  or  pieces  of  timber,  used  as  a 
frame  for  supporting  the  steam-cylinder  i,  b ;  into  this  cylin- 
der is  fitted  a  steam-tight  piston  c,  c,  to  which  is  firmly  at- 
tached one  end  of  the  piston-rod  d,  d,  which  works  through 
the  steam-tight  stuiBng-box  e,  e.  To  the  other  end  of  this 
rod  is  attached  another  piston/,/  which  is  used  for  pressing 
the  clay  (or  other  plastic  material  of  which  the  pipe  or  other 
vessel  is  made)  out  of  the  lower  or  material  cylinder  ff,  g, 
which  can  be  turned  outwards  upon  its  journals  or  bearings, 
to  be  charged  with  clay  or  other  materials.  A,  is  the  ''  dod  ^* 
'  or  die.  t,  f,  represents  the  outside  case  or  mould,  for  form- 
ing the  outside  of  the  socket  of  a  tube  or  a  vessel :  it  is 
worked  in  the  slides  ^,  ^,  by  means  of  the  lever  /,  /•  m,  is 
the  core-pin,  which  forms  the  inside  of  the  socket,  and  is 
attached  to  the  core  of  the  dod  or  die  A,  A,  (through  which 
the  pipe  is  expressed)  by  a  screw  or  otherwise.  The  spaces 
r,  Zy  betwixt  the  outside  mould  and  the  core-pin  must  be 
always  made  of  the  precise  dimensions  which  the  socket  of 
the  pipe  or  the  size  of  the  vessel  is  required  to  be.  n,  n,  are 
passages,  for  the  admission  and  exit  of  steam  to  and  from 
the  cylinder  A,  A.  o,  o,  is  a  slide-valve,  used  for  the  same 
purpose   and  in   the  manner  of  the  ordinary  steam   slide- 
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valve;  and  it  is  wcnrked  by  means  of  the  levers/?,  p.  r,  r,  is 
the  pipe  for  conveying  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  steam- 
box  s^  s.  t,  i,  is  the  exit-pipe  for  the  steam  after  it  has  per- 
formed its  office,  u,  u,  are  two  steps  or  blocks,  fitted  mto 
the  cross-head  v,v;  these  blocks  clasp  the  piston-rod  d^  d, 
and  are  pressed  together  by  the  cam  w,  w,  which  is  worked 
by  the  lever  x,  x.  The  use  of  this  brake  is  merely  to  restrain 
the  descent  of  the  piston  at  will,  and  to  prevent  accidents. 
At  fig.  4,  A,  is  a  guide-plate,  bolted  firmly  tq  the  floor  of  the 
room,  and  sustaining  the  core-pin  carriage  B,  b.  This  car- 
riage carries  a  t;ore-pin  m,  m,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hollow  earthenware;  which  core-pin  is  raised  or  lowered 
from  its  position  by  means  of  the  screw  d,  d,  and  nut  b,  e  ; 
and  this  nut  is  worked  by  means  of  the  wheel  V,  f,  and  the 
handle  6,  o.  At  fig.  6,  h,  represents  a  cramp  or  holder, 
fastened  to  the  wall  by  a  plate  and  bolts,  and  secured  to  the 
plate  in  the  centre  by  means  of  the  round  stud-pin  l,  l,  on 
which  it  is  made  to  work  freely,  m,  is  a  drum  or  mandril, 
placed  inside  the  pipe  when  it  is  being  expressed  from  the 
material  cylinder,  n,  is  a  sliding  ring,  the  outside  of  which 
is  made  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  socket  of  pipe  c,  c,  as  shewn 
in  section,  and  fits  loosely  on  the  outside  of  the  drum  when 
the  pipe  is  being  made :  this  ring  is  placed  inside  the  socket 
and  dides  down  the  drum, — thus  preserving  the  socket  in  its 
proper  form,  p,  p,  are  boards,  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
drum,  to  prevent  the  pipe  from  sliding  off  it  when  handled 
or  turned  over,  r,  r,  are  the  screws,  working  through  the 
ends  of  the  cramp  (which  are  screwed  to  receive  them),  and 
are  for  the  purpose  of  securely  holding  the  pipe  whilst  it  is 
being  turned  over. 

In  manufacturing  a  pipe  or  tube,  the  cylinder  g^  g,  is  first 
filled  with  clay  or  other  plastic  material ;  the  core-pin  m,  m, 
is  then  inserted  and  secured  to  the  core  of  the  die  A,  A ;  and 
the  outside  mould  t,  i,  is  closed.  The  slide-valve  o,  o,  is 
now  opened,  by  means  of  the  levers  p,  p,  (as  before  described) 
to  admit  steam  from  the  steam-box  to  the  top  side  of  the 
piston.  By  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  the  piston  e,  e,  is 
depressed,  and  the  piston//  is  forced  down  into  the  mate- 
rial, of  which  the  pipe  or  vessel  is  to  be  formed,  with  a  power 
corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  This  pressure 
is  continued  until  the  space  z,  z,  left  betwixt  the  core-pin  and 
the  outside  mould  is  completely  filled ;  but  when  the  socket 
of  the  tube  has  thus  been  formed,  the  slide-valve  is  raised  by 
the  means  used  for  the  admission  of  steam  ;  and  the  steam 
which  has  been  used  for  pressure  is  exhausted  from  the  top 
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of  the  piston,  and  passes  into  the  atmosphere  throngli  the 
exit-pipe  t^  t.  The  next  thing  is  to  open  the  outside  socket- 
mould,  by  means  of  the  levers  I,  l,  and  withdraw  the  inside 
core-pin,  whereby  the  socket  is  left  protruding  through  the 
upper  die  A.  The  top  side  of  a  drum,  similar  to  that  shewn 
at  fig.  6,  but  of  a  suitable  sise,  is  placed  underneath  the  core 
of  the  die  h ;  and  beneath  this  is  placed  the  board  t, — the 
whole  being  supported  by  means  of  a  carriage  working  on  a 
guide-plate  a.  Into  the  socket  of  the  tube  the  sliding  ring 
N,  is  inserted,  and  steam  is  again  caused  to  press  on  the  pis- 
ton. By  this  means  the  clay  is  forced  through  the  die  A,  and 
the  sliding  ring  is  carried  down  over  the  drum  m,  until  the 
pipe  or  tube  is  made  of  sufficient  length,  when  it  is  severed 
by  means  of  a  wire  or  knife.  Tubes,  when  made  of  small 
diameter,  may  then  be  turned  over  by  hand ;  but  when  made 
of  a  larger  caUbre  they  require  to  be  turned  over  by  a  ma- 
chine ;  in  which  case  the  tube,  with  the  board  underneath 
it  (the  sliding  ring  still  remaining),  is  placed  in  the  cramp  or 
holder  h,  with  the  socket  downwards,  as  shewn  in  the  draw- 
ing. On  the  top  of  this  drum  or  mandril  a  second  board  is 
placed ;  and,  by  working  the  screws  &,  r,  the  drum  is  firmly 
held  in  the  cramp.  The  holder  (which  is  made  capable  of 
revolving  on  the  stud-pin  l,)  is  next  turned,  until  the  socket 
is  brought  to  the  top ;  the  screw  is  then  slackened,  and  the 
whole  is  removed  from  the  cramp  and  placed  on  the  floor 
with  the  socket  upwards ;  the  sliding  ring  and  drum  are  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  tube  or  vessel  is  left  erect  in  a  finished 
state ;  and  the  manufacture  is  complete  in  that  stage.  The 
bends  and  curves  are  made  in  the  same  way,  being  directed 
to  the  required  form  either  with  or  without  curved  drums. 
The  dies  or  moulds  for  forming  hollow  earthenware  are  made 
and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moulds  above  de- 
scribed for  making  the  sockets  of  tubes  or  pipes,  excepting 
that  the  inside  core- pin  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
under  side  of  the  die  as  is  sufficient  for  the  thickness  of  the 
bottom  of  such  articles,  as  represented  at  fig.  4. 

The  kiln  which  the  patentee  employs  for  burning  is  ciicur 
lar,  and  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  in  general  use,  built  with 
'^  goits  and  bags.'^  The  improvement  consists  in  building 
arches  from  bag  to  bag,  Vhich  may  or  may  not  be  extendi 
with  the  arches  towards  the  centre  of  the  kiln,  and  so  cover- 
ing either  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  kiln  in  an  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  and  the  usual 
top  arch ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  one  arch  only,  forming  there- 
by a  second  bottom,  securing  a  firm  standing  for  the  tubes  or 
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other  arches;  which  arches  may  be  repeated^  or  placed  one 
set  above  another. 

The  patentee,  in  conclusion,  states  that  he  does  not  restrict 
himself  to  the  nse  of  such  a  press  as  described,  or  to  other 
detaUs,  excepting  so  far  as  regards  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  dies  for  the  continuous  formation  of  the  sockets  and 
the  tube  or  vessel ;  as  he  is  aware  that  other  modes  of  pres- 
sure are  in  use  for  the  construction  of  pipes,  and  might  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  herein  described ;  and  other  modes 
of  drawing  off  the  outside  moulds  for  forming  the  sockets  and 
forming  the  hollow  earthenware,  &c.,  may  be  adopted;  but 
their  adoption,  with  the  insertion  of  the  inside  conformation 
or  oore-pin,  is  absolutely  necessary;  and  also  that  there 
must  be  an  outside  die,  such  or  somewhat  similar  to  those 
described,  either  to  draw  off,  to  turn  round,  or  to  remain 
stationary,  at  discretion,  and,  when  together,  either  closed 
at  the  bottom,  or  open,  or  partially  so.  In  all  cases  the 
inside  conformation  of  the  socket,  flange,  or  vessel,  must 
be  removed  after  forming  the  socket,  flange,  or  vessel,  when 
the  vessel  is  constructed,  or  the  pipe  continues  to  come  out 
of  the  required  diameter,  or  the  vessel  of  its  proper  size ;  or 
all  may  be  removed  at  once  and  separated  afterwards,  llie 
socket  may  be  made  with  the  pipe,  or  the  socket  may  be 
made  separately  and  attached  afterwards.  The  ''  stilts  '*  or 
feet  for  burning  are  made  upon  the  same  shape,  or  there- 
abouts, as  the  vessel  or  tube  itself,  with  or  without  air-holes 
(the  former  is  preferred)  for  the  admission  of  draft  and  the 
better  promotion  of  burning  and  glazing. 

A  further  improvement  consists  in  the  grinding  of  earth- 
enware pipes;  as  also  turning  and  boring  them. 

The  patentee  claims.  First, — ^the  application  of  the  direct 
action  of  steam  pressure  upon  clay  and  other  plastic  materials, 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  pipes  or  tubes  or  other 
hollow  earthenware,  or  vessels  or  tubes  of  other  plastic  mate- 
rials, by  the  use  or  employment  of  the  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus above  described  and  exhibited  in  the  drawings,  or  other 
suitable  modification  of  such  arrangement,  having  the  dies 
(whether  of  the  ordinary  kind  or  of  the  peculiar  construction 
above  described)  for  forming  the  sockets  placed  underneath 
the  material  cyhnder,  as  shewn  at  figs.  1,  2,  and  4.  Se- 
condly,— the  peculiar  construction  of  die  or  dies,  for  forming 
pipes  of  clay  or  other  plastic  materials  with  a  socket  (the 
socket  being  formed  prior  to  the  remainder  of  the  tube),  and 
for  the  construction  of  hollow  earthenware,  or  vqssels  or  tubes 
of  other  plastic  materials.   Thirdly, — the  mechanism  for  turn- 
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ing  over  the  pipes  as  described;  and  also  the  ase  of  the  core- 
drum  or  mandril,  for  giving  internal  support  to  pipes  or  tubes 
(whether  with  or  without  sockets)  whilst  being  expressed  from 
the  material  cylinder,  in  combination  with  ^e  sliding  ring, 
when  the  tube  is  made  with  a  socket,  as  best  seen  at  fig.  6. 
Fourthly, — ^the  construction  of  bends  and  curves  in  pipes  or 
tubes,  as  described  (either  with  or  without  drums  or  mandrils), 
direct  from  the  material  cylinder.  Lastly, — ^the  method  of 
forming  or  making  stilts  and  ''feet,''  for  burning  upon;  and 
also  the  peculiar  construction  of  kiln,  as  above  described. — 
[InroUed  October,  1848.] 


To  Alfred  Vincknt  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents, 
66,  Chancery-lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  mechanical 
draughtsman,  for  improvements  in  casting  printing  types 
and  other  similar  raised  surfaces,  and  also  in  casting 
quadrats  and  spaces, — being  a  communication, — [Seal^ 
16th  December,  1848.] 

This  invention  is  designed,  in  the  first  place,  to  r^nlate  the 
supply  of  the  molten  metal  to  the  mould  and  matrix  or  die, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  excess  of  metal  for  each  casting ;  and,  se* 
condly,  to  produce  castings  of  greater  accuracy  of  form  and 
at  a  superior  speed  than  heretofore,  by  means  of  mechanism 
admitting  of  nice  adiustments  of  the  working  parts. 

The  supply  of  molten  metal  for  each  casting  is  regulated 
by  means  of  a  particular  form  of  piston  or  plunger  (hereafter 
to  be  described),  working  in  a  cylinder  in  the  metal  pot ;  which 
piston  or  plunger  has  a  hollow  space  formed  in  its  centre  and 
extending  its  whole  depth,  along  which  the  molten  metal 
passes,  and  escapes  through  a  valve  at  the  lower  end  thereof 
into  a  chamber  underneath  the  piston.  By  the  downward 
action  of  the  piston  the  molten  metal  is  forced  through  the 
orifice  or  nipple  into  the  mould  and  matrix,  which  is  brought 
immediately  over  the  nipple;  and  thus  the  type  or  other 
raised  surface,  quadrat,  or  space,  used  for  printing  purposes,  is 
formed.  The  mode  of  bringing  up  the  mould  and  matrix,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  occupy  the  right  position  for  receiving 
the  proper  quantity  of  metal  for  each  successive  casting,  will 
be  hereafter  particularly  described. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  castings  are  effected  consists 
of  a  pair  of  jaws,  for  containing  the  two  halves  of  the  mould; 
one  of  which  jaws  is  moveable  on  a  centre,  so  as  alternately 
to  close  and  open,  and  thereby  to  be  fitted  alternately  to 
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receive  the  moUen  metal  and  admit  of  its  being  discharged  in 
the  fbna  of  a  type,  quadrat^  or  space,  as  required.  This 
moveable  jaw  is  made  to  work  miiformly  to  any  given  point 
of  adjustment  (according  to  the  dimensions  and  character  of 
the  easting  required  to  be  produced)  by  means  of  a  tension- 
bar,  which  is  also  capable  of  adjustment,  as  to  its  length,  by 
means  of  a  double  screw,  as  hereafter  described.  This  bar  is 
likewise  so  fitted  to  the  machine  as  to  be  capable  of  having 
its  position  readily  changed  when  required.  A  fiurther  end 
answered  by  this  bar  is  the  action  produced  by  it  upon  the 
lever  or  mechanism  for  effecting  the  liberation  of  the  form  of 
type  when  cast. 

Another  material  part  oS  this  machine  is  the  lever  or  me- 
chanism which  is  made  to  press  upon  one  end  of  the  matrix 
Hid  tilt  it,  so  as  to  withdraw  it  from  the  metal  within  the 
mould  at  the  same  period  as  above,  viz.,  just  after  the  casting 
has  taken  place,  and  during  the  elevation  of  the  jaws  or  arms. 

In  Plate  YIII.,  fig.  1,  represents  a  plan  view  of  the  ma- 
chine, with  the  mould  attached,  and  the  matrix  therein  at  rest, 
complete,  and  in  working  condition ;  fig.  2,  is  a  front  eleva- 
tion of  the  machine;  fig.  8,  is  a  side  elevation  at  the  left-hand 
of  the  machine ;  fig.  4,  is  a  side  elevation  at  the  right-hand 
of  the  machine ;  fig.  5,  is  a  back  elevation  of  the  machine ; 
fig.  6,  is  an  inverted  plan  of  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
machine;  fig.  7,  shews,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  a  section  of  the 
pot  for  the  metal  and  the  piston ;  and  fig.  8,  is  a  plan  of  the 
pot  for  the  metal,  a,  a,  represents  the  surface  of  a  table,  on 
which  the  machine  is  planted ;  and  b,  b,  (figs.  3,  and  4,)  are 
regulating  screws,  with  adjusting  nuts  and  bolts,  which  secure 
to  the  table  the  moveable  platform  d,  d,  through  which  pass 
four  levelling  screws  i,  i,  the  ends  of  which  rest  on  the  bed- 
pieces  c, c.  E,  F,  (fig.  2,)  are  side  posts,  cast  on  or  secured  to  the 
platform  d  ;  and  o,  is  a  shaft,  centred  at  its  ends,  and  turning 
on  central  adjusting  screws  in  the  heads  of  the  side  posts  e,  f. 
On  this  shaft  o,  is  secured,  by  a  pinching  screw,  the  arm  h  ; 
and  on  the  same  shaft  the  fork  p,  p,  is  secured  by  a  screw. 
This  fork  supports,  by  centre  screws,  the  opening  arm  i.  In 
the  extremities  of  the  arms  h,  i,  (see  fig.  1,)  sockets  of  about 
three  inches  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
are  drilled,  is,  14,  are  two  pieces  of  steel,  about  six  inches 
l(mg,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one  inch  deep — 
about  three  inches  of  which  are  turned,  and  are  slidden  into  the 
sockets  of  the  arms  h,  i.  These  pieces,  so  fitted,  are  called 
sUde-arms,  and  are  held  in  their  places  by  the  pinching  screws 
15,  15.     To  each  back  plate  of  the  type-mould  lo,  17,  is  secured 
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a  piece  of  iron  18,  of  the  length  of  the  said  plate,  and  aboat 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  by  one  inch  deep ;  and  the^e 
again  are  secured  to  the  sUde-arms  is,  14,  by  the  screws  19,  19. 
On  the  post  f,  is  secured  a  swivel-socket  3,  through  whidi  pas- 
ses a  pin,  formed  on  the  end  of  a  coupling  tennon-rod  q,  and  is 
held  in  its  place  by  the  spring  9^  attached  to  the  socket  2. 
This  rod  Q,  is  composed  of  a  right  and  left-hand  screw,  with 
a  regulating  box  in  the  centre  and  two  jam-nuts.  The  other 
end  of  the  said  rod  moves  in  a  fixed  socket  in  the  projection 
4,  on  the  side  of  the  arm  i,  and  is  prevented  from  being  drawn 
out  by  a  nut  on  the  end  of  it.  t,  is  a  tilting  lever,  having 
its  fulcrum  in  a  stud  20,  on  the  arm  h;  the  hooked  end  ci 
the  said  lever  works  over  the  antifriction-roller  21,  on  the  stay 
44,  fixed  by  adjusting  screws  to  the  post  b  ;  and  at  its  other  end 
the  lever  y,  is  slotted,  to  receive  an  adjusting  screw  for  at- 
taching the  piece  of  iron  22,  to  the  lever  y.  This  piece  of 
iron  is,  at  its  extreme  end,  bent  to  a  right  angle,  and  receives 
a  regulating  screw  45,  for  the  purpose  of  tilting  the  matrix  4i. 
This  piece  of  iron  22,  can  be  shifted  as  required.  The  action 
of  the  tilting  lever  y,  is  regulated  by  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  arm  H.  s,  is  a  pushing  lever,  having  its  fulcrum  at  S6, 
on  the  arm  h  ;  and  to  the  other  end  29,  of  this  lever  (see  fig. 
3,)  a  staple  30,  is  attached  by  a  regulating  screw.  At  each 
end  of  the  staple,  attached  by  screws,  is  an  ejecter  or  pusher 
31,  which  works  across  the  face  and  jet  of  part  of  the  mould 
16,  on  the  arm  h.  On  the  under  and  upper  side  of  the  arm 
H,  are  fixed,  by  regulating  screws,  two  guides  33,  33,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  and  keeping  the  pushers  in  their  places. 
The  working  of  the  pushing  lever  z,  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  movement  of  the  opening  arm  i,  which  is  connected  with 
the  lever  z,  by  means  of  a  rod  27,  formed  of  two  pieces  of  iron, 
lying  one  above  the  other,  but  held  together  by  two  regulating 
screws.  This  connecting-rod  is  attached  to  the  arm  i,  by  a 
pin,  and  held  in  its  place  by  the  spring  28,  also  secured  to 
the  arm  i.  The  other  end  of  this  rod  27,  is  secured  to  the 
pushing  lever  z,  by  the  screw  32.  23,  is  a  curved  spring,  one 
end  of  which  is  fixed  by  a  screw  to  the  under  side  of  the  slide- 
arm  13,  and  the  other  end  presses  the  matrix  41,  close  down 
to  the  face  of  the  mould,  at  the  time  that  the  metal  is  being 
injected  into  the  aperture  of  the  mould;  and  which  spring 
still  retains  its  place  on  the  matrix,  although  pressed  upwards 
by  the  working  of  the  tilting  lever  y,  during  the  elevation  of 
the  arm  n ;  but,  as  the  arm  descends,  the  power  of  the  tilting 
lever  is  removed,  and  the  spring  2.1,  again  causes  the  matrix  to 
resume  its  former  position  on  the  face  of  the  mould.    Between 
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the  arm  B,  and  fork  Vy  both  on  the  shaft  g,  (see  iig.  2^)  is  a 
loose  collar  w ;  and  37^  is  a  conDecting-pin^  passing  through 
theoollar  w^  and  the  shaft  o^  for  securing  the  two  together.  On 
the  collar  w,  the  arm  3,  is  fixed  by  the  screw  38.  Below  the 
shaft  G,  and  parallel  thereto^  is  the  shaft  k^  which  revolves  in 
journals  on  the  pillars  39,  39,  fixed  to  or  cast  upon  the  plat- 
fonn  D.  To  the  end  of  the  shaft  K,  is  attached  the  handle  l  ; 
and  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  is  the  double  wiper  m,  for 
giving  two  different  movements :  it  is  fixed  to  the  shaft  k,  by 
the  screw  42,  which  is  for  adjusting  the  wiper,  that  either  of 
its  cam  sur&ces  may  act  upon  the  antifriction-roller  86.  On 
the  other  end  of  the  shaft  k,  is  an  arm  n,  slotted,  to  receive 
a  bolt,  which  forms  the  axle  of  an  antifriction-roller  40.  This 
roller  works  in  the  excentric  opening  or  slot,  formed  in  the 
s^ment  o,  o,  attached  by  adjusting  screws  to  the  arm  j,  (see 
fig.  3,)  and  completes  the  connection  between  the  lower  and 
upper  parts  of  the  machine.  By  turning  the  handle  l,  the 
arm  J,  elevates  and  depresses  the  arms  h,  i,  the  movements 
of  which  work  all  the  other  appendages  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  machine  which  are  attached  to  these  arms.  6,  7,  are  side 
posts  of  an  iron  frame,  the  feet  of  which  are  secured  by 
screws  to  the  rim  of  the  metal  pot.  At  the  top  of  this  frame 
is  attached,  by  screws,  a  piece  of  metal  5,  in  which  is  formed 
a  collar  for  tbe  upper  end  of  the  piston  or  pump-rod  u.  A 
double  joint  is  placed  within  the  mortice  34,  of  the  said  rod 
(best  seen  at  fig.  7,),  through  which  passes  the  lever  v,  one 
end  of  which  as  secured  by  a  pin  at  9,  to  an  arm  cast  on  and 
projecting  out  firom  the  side  post  6,  of  the  frame.  24,  is  a 
spiral  spring,  coiled  round  the  piston-rod  u,  and  intended  to 
force  the  said  rod  down  into  the  cylinder  r,  of  the  pot  s.  This 
spring  rests  upon  the  nut  25,  on  the  screw  formed  on  the 
piston-rod  u,  which  nut  regulates  the  force  of  the  spiral  spring 
24.  On  the  platform  d,  (see  fig.  4,)  is  the  stud  35,  the  head 
of  which  forms  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  x,  that  carries  the 
antifriction-roller  36.  The  levers  ▼,  and  x,  are  connected  by 
a  joint  at  each  end  of  the  upright  rod  lo,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  rod  is  a  screw  and  jam-nut. 

Fig.  6,  is  a  section,  shewing  an  inverted  plan  of  part  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  machine.  By  withdrawing  the  connect- 
ing pin  37,  out  of  the  collar  w,  and  shaft  g,  and  taking  the 
coupling  tension-rod  q,  out  of  the  socket  2,  the  arms  h,  i,  can 
be  brought  back  without  causing  any  other  movement  of  the 
machine ;  and  by  this  means  the  greatest  facility  is  afforded  for 
putting  on,  taking  off,  adjusting,  or  otherwise  sorting  the 
mould,  as  also  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  inspecting 
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various  parts  of  the  maebbe.  The  mould  being  returned  to 
its  former  position,  the  oonnecting-pin  driven  home,  and  the 
coupling  tensiou-rod  replaced  in  its  socket,  the  macbioe  i» 
ready  for  fui-ther  operations. 

Fig.  8,  is  a  plan  of  the  pot  s,  for  holding  the  metal;  tho 
bottom  and  sides  of  which  are  enclosed  by  an  iron  furnace  t, 
(see  fig.  5,)  having  a  grate  45,  for  the  fuel,  a  door  on  one  side, 
and  a  smoke-pipe  ii,  with  an  ash-pan  4S,  below;  the  whole 
supported  on  brackets  id,  13,  planted  and  fixed  by  bolts  oa 
the  table  a. 

Fig.  7,  is  a  section,  shewing  the  inner  fbnnatkHi  of  the 
pot  s.  In  the  upright  part  a,  a,  the  cylinder  c,  is  formed; 
from  which  the  passage  d,  leads  into  the  upright  passage/. 
In  the  cylinder  c,  is  fitted  the  piston  A,  bored  through  the 
centre,  to  receive  the  valve-rod  t,  and  to  admit  the  metal  into 
the  passages  d,f.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  piston-rod  u,  is 
attached  the  piston  A,  by  the  nut  b.  At  the  termination  of 
the  upright  passage/  is  fitted  a  self-adjusting  nipple  k,  having 
a  small  aperture  in  its  centre ;  the  lower  end  of  which  is  either 
conical  or  spherical,  and  has  its  seat  formed  in  a  counterpart 
f»,  n.  i»,  is  a  screw,  the  point  of  which  enters  a  hole  on  the 
side  of  the  nipple  k,  to  prevent  it  being  lifted  out,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  allowing  an-  adjusting  movement  when  the  mould 
is  brought  down  upon  it. 

The  mode  of  working  the  improved  machine  is  as  follows : — 
Figs.  1,  and  2,  represent  the  machine  at  rest,  and  ready  for 
the  (^eration  of  casting.  The  mould  having  Jxeen  properly 
adjusted,  and  the  matrix  placed  therein,  and  the  circular 
spring  23,  acting  upon  it,  and  both  parts  or  sides  of  the  mould 
being  held  in  contact  by  the  pressure  of  the  coupling  tension- 
rod  Q,  it  rests  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  nipple  k; 
and  the  verge  of  the  notch  of  the  wiper  m,  (best  seen  in  fig. 
4,)  rests  on  the  antifriction-roller  36,  of  the  lever  x.  The 
metal  in  the  pot  s,  being  melted,  flows  through  the  aperture 
of  the  piston  A,  at  the  valve  i,  into  the  passages  d,f»  The 
workman,  by  turning  the  handle  l,  causes  the  arm  n,  on  the 
shaft  K,  to  revolve ;  and  the  antifriction-roller  40,  of  the  arm 
N,  working  in  the  excentric  slot  of  the  segment  o,  brings  the 
mould  close  down  on  the  nipple  A:,  of  the  pot  s ; — ^the  aperture 
in  the  mould,  and  the  aperture  in  the  nipple,  being  then 
directly  opposite  each  other.  At  the  same  time  the  notch  of 
the  wiper  m,  passes  over  on  the  roller  36,  on  the  lever  x;  and  the 
spiral  spring  24,  depresses  the  piston-rod  u,  and  the  piston  A, 
upon  the  valve  i ; — thus  shutting  the  communication  and  forc- 
ing a  portion  of  the  metal  up  through  the  small  aperture  in 
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the  nipple  k,  into  the  mould  and  matrix^  and  thereby  form^ 
ing  the  type.  By  continuing  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  k^  the 
piston  h,  is  raised  to  its  former  position  by  means  of  the  lever 
v^  which  allows  the  metal  again  to  flow  down  the  aperture  in 
the  piston  h ;  and  the  antifriction-roller  40^  on  the  arm  n, 
acting  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  excentric  slot  of  the  seg- 
ment o^  raisea  the  arms  h,  i,  with  the  mould*  During  this 
eleration,  the  tilting-lever  t^  ou  the  arm  b,  is  brought  into 
action^  the  hooked  end  of  which^  working  over  the  anti&iction* 
roller  sij  gradually  depresses  the  other  end  of  the  lever  t,-~ 
ther^y  freeing  the  matrix  A\,  from  the  face  of  the  type. 
But  although  the  type  is  freed  from  the  matrix,  it  still' ad- 
heres to  the  side  of  the  mould  carried  by  the  arm  h  ;  and  it 
is  at  this  particular  time  that  the  pushers  31,  31,  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  type.  By  means  of  the  coupling  tension-rod  q, 
extoiding  outwards,  the  opening-arm  i,  draws  the  pushers 
31,  31,  of  the  levers  z,  across  the  iace  and  jet  of  the  part  of 
the  mould  on  the  arm  h,  and  thus  discharges  the  type  from 
the  mould.  The  further  turning  of  the  handle  l,  brings  the 
mould  down  to  its  former  position,  when  it  is  ready  for  fur- 
ther operations.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  working  the 
improved  machine,  brushes  are  used  by  the  workman  for  re- 
moving any  aecumulation  of  metal  from  the  surfioce  of  the 
nipple  or  mould. 

The  patentee  claims.  First, — regulating  the  proper  supply 
of  molten  metal  to  the  mould  and  matrix  by  means  of  the 
piston  or  plunger,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  parts 
in  connection  with  the  melting  pot,  as  described  and  repre- 
sented, but  more  particularly  in  the  section  fig.  7. 

Secondly, — ^the  general  arrangement  of  the  mechanism, 
above  described  and  shewn  in  the  drawings,  for  working  the 
moulds  and  matrices  of  printing  types  and  other  similar 
raised  surfaces,  as  well  as  quadrats  and  spaces. 

Thirdly, — ^the  moveable  jaw  or  arm  i,  turning  on  a  centre, 
as  shewn,  and  capable  of  adjustment  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented and  described. 

Fourthly, — ^the  tension-rod  or  bar  q,  with  its  capabilities 
of  adjustment,  as  described. 

Fifthly, — ^the  mechanism  for  liberating  the  type  or  other 
form  from  the  mould  when  the  casting  is  complete,  consisting 
of  the  lever  T,  for  tilting  the  matrix,  and  in  this  manner 
withdrawing  it  from  the  casting ;  and  also  the  lever  z,  for 
pushing  out  the  casting,  and  causing  it  to  fall  out  of  the 
mould  into  a  proper  receptacle  placed  below  it. — [Inrolkd 
June,  1849.] 
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To  William  Edward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents, 
66,  Chancery-lane,  in  the  county  of  Muidtesex,  civil  en- 
^neer,  for  improvements  in  engines  or  apparatus  prind- 
pally  designed  for  pumping  water, — beiim  a  commtimcation 
from  aAroorf.— [Sealed  12th  February,  1849.] 

The  inventor  commences  his  specification  by  the  followmg 
introductory  remarks : — In  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  a 
direct-action  pumping-engine,  the  momentum  of  the  moving 
parts,  or  the  action  of  a  spring,  has  heretofore  been  depended 
on  for  carrying  the  steam-valve  across  the  steam  ports  or 
openings,  in  oider  to  admit  steam  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cylinder  and  change  the  motion.  In  slow  motions,  momen- 
tum has  been  found  to  be  insufficient;  as  its  tendency  is  to 
push  or  draw  the  valve  over  the  ports,  and  stop  the  madiine. 
The  spring  too  varies  in  its  tension,  and  is  subject  to  mecha- 
nical derangement  and  uncertainty.  To  produce  the  motion 
of  the  steam-valve  in  the  improved  engine,  the  inventor  makes 
two  openings  into  each  end  of  the  pump  or  water  cylinderi 
instead  of  the  ordinary  water-way  fbr  a  double-acting  pump, 
as  shewn  in  Plate  YII.,  wherein  fig.  1,  represents  a  longitu- 
dinal vertical  section,  taken  near  the  middle  of  the  apparatus. 
A,  A,  are  the  two  openings,  which  ioin  each  other,  and  form 
one  main  opening  s.  Now,  when  the  piston,  in  moving  from 
right  to  left,  arrives  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  re- 
sistance is  suddenly  removed,  for  the  reason  that  the  piston 
passes  between  the  two  openings  and  allows  the  fluid  pressed 
before  it  to  pass,  without  obstruction,  behind  it,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow.  When  the  resistance  thus  suddenly  ceases, 
the  momentum  of  the  moving  parts,  and  the  expansion  of 
steam  within  the  cylinder,  continues  to  act  on  the  piston  f  ; 
and  the  arm  k,  on  the  piston-rod,  is  carried  forward  and 
made  to  act  against  the  stops  or  tappets  l,  upon  the  valve-rod 
B :  the  effect  of  this  is  to  push  the  steam-valve  v,  with  quick- 
ness and  certainty  entirely  across  the  ports  or  openings  into 
the  position  shewn  at  fig.  1,  and  detached,  upon  an  enlarged 
scale,  at  fig.  2. 

Several  ways  for  thus  relieving  the  resistance  will  occur  to 
a  mechanic;  as,  for  example,  the  cutting  of  longitudinal  grooves 
or  flutes  in  the  pump-cylmder,  over  which  the  piston  may 
pass ;  or  by  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  pump-chambei 
together  by  a  pipe,  in  which  a  cock  will  open  and  close,  at 
the  proper  time,  by  the  motion  of  the  engine ;  or  a  valve  may 
be  put  in  the  piston  itself,  so  contrived  as  to  let  the  fluid  pass 
through  it. 
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The  method  first  described  is,  however,  preferable,  from  its 
simplicity,  and  has  been  found  to  answer  well  practically. 
Any  other  convenient  arrangement  of  parts  may  be  employed 
for  relieving  or  reducing  the  resistance  against  the  pump- 
piston,  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  stroke,  so  as  to  allow  the 
momentum  and  expansion  to  act  upon  the  steam- valve,  in  the 
manner  above  stated,  as  this  is  the  result  desired  to  be  attained, 
and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  and  distinguishing 
features  of  the  invention. 

The  ordinary  slide-valve  is  well  known  to  admit  steam  in 
such  a  way  as  to  drive  the  piston  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  in  which  the  valve  itself  moves ;  therefore,  when  a  valve 
of  this  construction  is  used  on  a  direct  action  pumping-engine^ 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  an  intermediate  lever  to  actuate  it ; 
inasmuch  as  when  the  piston  is  moving  from  right  to  left,  the 
valve-rod  should  be  moved  from  left  to  right,  in  order  to  re- 
verse the  motion  of  the  piston.  In  his  improved  construction 
of  valve^  instead  of  one  cavity  in  the  face^  the  inventor 
makes  two^  as  shewn  in  the  drawing  at  b,  b,  and  cuts  out  two 
recesses  c,  c,  from  the  valve-seat,  over  which  recesses  the 
valve  traverses  far  enough  to  admit  the  steam  under  either 
end,  as  may  be  required.  An  enlarged  view  of  this  valve,  which 
may  be  called  a  '^  B- valve,''  is  shewn  in  section  at  fig.  2,  and 
in  plan  at  fig.  3.  When  the  valve  is  carried  from  right  to 
left  (or  into  the  position  shewn  in  the  drawing  at  figs.  1,  and 
2,)  the  steam  will  pass  under  it  and  into  the  cylinder,  as 
shewn  by  the  arrow  i,  while  the  exhaust  will  go  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  2. 

The  improved  pump-valves,  which  may  be  called  ''  radial 
valves,''  consist  of  four  flat  plates  of  brass,  or  other  material, 
arranged  round  a  common  centre ;  and  their  seats  form  the 
radii  of  a  circle.  The  centre-piece  or  spider,  which  forms 
the  valve-seats,  is  cast  separate,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  faces 
being  planed  up  and  properly  fitted ;  after  which  it  is  secured 
into  the  external  ring  or  case  d,  d,  as  shewn  at  fig.  1.  The 
passages  are  carried  up  to  the  centre,  as  seen  at  e,  e,  in  order 
to  keep  the  lower  or  suction-valves  covered  with  water,  even 
though  the  valves  themselves  should  be  leaky.  The  water  is 
drawn  in  at  f,  through  a  flange,  cast  on  to  one  of  the  covers 
or  caps  of  the  valve-box,  as  shewn  in  the  side  view,  fig.  4. 
The  water,  on  entering  the  case  n,  lifts  one  of  the  suction- 
valves  o,  and  passes  through  the  openings  e,  and  a,  into  the 
pomp-cylinder ;  while,  at  the  same  timc^  the  water  forced  out 
by  the  piston  q,  passes  through  the  opposite  openings  a,  a, 
lifts  one  of  the  force-valves  h,  and  escajres  through  the  force- 
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pipe  I.  On  reversing  the  motion  of  the  piston,  the  contrary 
effect  takes  place,  as  is  the  case  in  all  double-acting  pumps. 
By  unscrewing  the  nut  n,  on  the  bolt  that  passes  from  side 
to  side  through  the  centre  hole  j,  an  attendant  may  instantly 
and  easily  get  at  all  the  valves  of  this  pump ; — thus  avoiding 
the  inconvenience  and  delay  uaoally  attending  the  perform- 
ance of  this  important  duty. 

In  constructing  the  pumping-engin^  die  frame  or  bed* 
plate,  upon  which  the  two  cylinders  are  usually  bolted,  is 
dispensed  with ;  and  in  its  place  a  semicylindrical  cradle  is 
used,  to  each,  end  of  which  the  cylinders  are  bolted,  as  shewn 
in  the  side  elevation,  fig.  5.  Allowing  that  the  two  ends  of 
the  cradle  are  properly  faced  up,  as  also  the  ends  of  the  cylin- 
ders, it  is  plain  that  the  work  must  come  together  in  line, 
and  keep  so,  as  the  strain  is  directly  through  the  fastenings. 
In  the  smaller  sizes  of  engines,  the  two  cylinders  and  cradle 
are  cast  all  in  one  piece,  and  the  stuffing-boxes  are  screwed 
in,  as  dbewn  at  s,  in  the  drawing. 

The  patentee  claims  removing  or  reducing  the  resistance 
against  the  piston  of  the  pump  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
stroke,  in  order  to  allow  the  momentum  of  the  moving  parts, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  steam  already  within  the  cylinder, 
to  act  as  explained,  so  as  to  throw  the  steam-valve  across  the 
ports  with  certainty,  whether  at  high  or  low  speeds ;  and  this 
he  claims  under  any  of  the  arrangements  herein  contemplated, 
or  any  other  substantially  the  same,  by  which  this  accelerated 
motion  of  the  piston,  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  stroke,  may 
be  produced.  He  also  claims  arranging  pump-valves  upon 
seats  that  radiate  from  a  common  centre,  as  above  set  forth. — 
[InroOed  Augmt,  1849.] 


To  Nathan  Defries,  of  Grafton-street,  fttzroy-dquart^ 
civil  engineer^  and  George  Brooks  Pettit,  c/  Brook- 
street y  New-road,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  ffas-fiiter, 
for  improvements  in  applying  gas  to  heat  apparatus  cofh 
taining  fluids,  and  in  heating  and  ventilating  buUdingt; 
also  improvements  in  gas  fittings  and  apparatus  for  con- 
trolling the  passage  of  gas.* — [Sealed  5th  March,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists,  firstly, — in  improvements  in  applying 

»  By  a  disclaimer,  dated  September  5th,  1849,  the  words  "  also  inwHwe- 
ments  in  ffas-fittings  and  apparatus  for  controlling  the  passage  of  gas" 
are  erased  firom  the  title  of  this  patent,  which  now  reads,  for  '*  improve- 
ments in  applying  gas  to  heat  apparatus  containing  flaids,  and  in  heating 
and  Tentilating  buildings.*' 
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gas  to  heat  water  in  baths ;  and,  second! j, — ^in  heating  fluids 
by  heat  derived  from  the  pipes  or  passages  which  carry  off 
the  products  of  combustion  when  gas  is  employed  in  the  Ten* 
tilation  of  buildings. 

It  has  heretofore  been  the  practice  to  heat  water  in  baths 
by  the  combustion  of  gas }  but  in  such  case  the  flame  pro- 
duced has  been  caused  to  act  upon  the  whole  body  of  water 
contained  in  the  bath.  Now,  one  part  of  this  invention  con- 
sists in  causing  the  flame  to  act  upon  tubes  or  other  vessels, 
presenting  an  extensive  surface,  in  proportion  to  their  inter- 
nal capacity,  which  are  placed  below  the  bath,  and  connected 
at  each  end  with  the  same ;  so  that  the  water,  on  becoming 
heated,  will  ascend  into  the  bath,  and  its  place  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  descent  of  cold  water  from  the  bath. 

Another  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  constructing 
baths  in  the  manner  shewn  at  figs.  1,  and  2,  Plate  IX. ;  so 
that  the  same  may  be  heated  by  the  combustion  of  gas ;  the 
object  being  to  obtain  a  more  extended  surface  than  the  area 
of  the  bottom  of  the  bath  would  offer,  and  yet  not  materially 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  heated.  Fig.  1,  is  a 
longitudinal  section,  and  fig.  2,  a  transverse  section  of  the 
bath.  The  bottom  a,  of  the  bath  is  made  with  a  series  of 
angular  or  similarly  formed  elevations  and  depressions  therein; 
over  this  bottom  is  fixed  a  false  bottom  b,  perforated,  and  con- 
structed with  a  series  of  angular  projections,  in  the  manner 
shewn ;  and,  when  the  false  bottom  is  in  its  place,  there  will 
be  a  series  of  narrow  water-spaces  formed  between  the  two 
bottoms,  which,  together  with  the  water-spaces  c,  c,  com- 
municate, by  suitable  openings,  with  the  water  in  the  bath ; 
so  that  as  the  water  becomes  heated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
gas,  which  issues  through  orifices  in  the  pipes  d,  d,  it  will 
ascend  into  the  bath,  and  its  place  will  be  occupied  by  cold 
water. 

The  last  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  the  mode  of  venti- 
lating buildings  by  the  combustion  of  gas,  and  consists  in 
rendering  the  heat,  so  produced,  available  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  fluids,  by  surrounding  the  tube,  which  conveys  the 
heated  products  away  from  the  gas-burners,  with  another 
tube  or  vessel  containing  the  fluid  to  be  heated,— openings 
being  made  through  the  tubes  to  permit  the  air  to  pass  into 
the  same  from  the  apartment  to  be  ventilated.  If  a  large 
quantity  of  gas  is  consumed,  the  fluid  may  be  caused,  by 
the  heat  thereof,  to  circulate  through  a  series  of  pipes,  in  the 
same  manner  that  hot  water  is  now  caused  to  circulate  through 
pipes  (in  order  to  heat  buildings),  and  for  a  like  purpose. 
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When  the  whole  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
the  gaa  is  required  to  be  transmitted  to  a  particular  locality, 
then  the  part  of  the  tube  that  extends  through  the  apartment 
which  is  not  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  heat  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  felt  or  other  non-condnctor  of  heat. 

The  features  of  novelty  claimed  are.  Firstly , — the  means, 
above  described,  for  applying  gaa  to  heat  water  in  baths. 
Secondly, — ^the  means  of  heating  fluids  by  the  ventilating- 
pipes  or  passages  used  for  conducting  off  the  heated  prodnets 
from  gas. — [Inralled  September,  1849.] 


To  William  Paynb,  of  New  Bond-street,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  watch  and  pedometer  maker,  for  certain  tm- 
provements  in  clocks  and  watches. — [Sealed  14th  March, 
1849.] 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  that  class  of  clocks 
in  which  the  expiration  of  the  hours,  half<-hours,  quarters,  and 
other  determinate  spaces  of  time  is  indicated  by  musical  sounds 
or  chimes.  In  clocks  of  this  description,  as  commonly  con- 
structed, the  musical  sounds  or  chimes  have  been  produced 
by  the  action  of  hammers  upon  bells ;  and,  consequently,  it 
has  been  requisite  to  employ  rather  complicated  mechanism 
to  obtain  the  desired  effect.  Now  the  present  improvement 
consists  in  the  adaptation  of  metallic  springs  for  producing 
the  musical  sounds  or  chimes,  whereby  the  mechanism  is  sim- 
plified, and  more  harmonious  sounds  may  be  obtained. 

In  Plate  IX.,  is  shewn  an  edge  view  of  a  clock,  having 
this  improvement  applied  thereto,  a,  is  the  framing ;  A,  is  a 
barrel,  containing  an  ordinary  clock-spring;  c,  is  a  fuzee, 
connected  with  the  barrel  b,  by  the  chain  d;  e,  e,  are  wheels, 
by  which  motion  is  transmitted  from  the  fiizee  c,  to  the  pin- 
barrel/;  and  this  barrel  acts  upon  the  ends  of  the  metal 
springs  g,  affixed  to  a  cross  bar  of  the  framing,  and  thus  pro- 
duces the  musical  sounds.  It  is  stated  that  the  apparatus 
for  releasing  the  barrel/,  and  regulating  its  revolution,  is  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  clocks  wherein  the  chimes  are 
sounded  on  bells. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  adaptation 
of  metallic  springs  to  watches,  in  order  to  indicate  the  expi- 
ration of  determinate  intervals  of  time  by  musical  sounds  or 
chimes.  The  various  parts  used  for  carrying  out  this  part  of 
the  invention  are  stated  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as 
those  above  desciibed,  but  of  smaller  size. 
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The  patentee  daim?^  as  his  invention/  the  adaptation  of 
metallic  springs  to  the  production  of  chimes  or  musical  sounds 
in  clocks  and  watches  in  manner  above  described. — [InroUed 
September,  1849.] 


7b  Peter  Llewbllin,  of  Bristol,  in  the  county  of  Olouces^ 
tety  brass  and  copper  manufacturer,  and  John  Hemmons^ 
of  the  same  place,  brass-founder,  for  improvements  in  the 

'   manufacture  of  cocks  or  valves  for  drawing  off  liquids. — 

-    [Sealed  23rd  November,  1848.] 

These  improvements  consist  in  a  peculiar  construction  of 
mechanism  for  opening  or  closing  the  way  provided  in  cocks 
or  valves  for  the  flow  of  liquids  or  fluids  by  the  agency  of  a 
screw  or  disc-valve,  and  also  for  rendering  the  same  steam 
and  water-tight.  The  valve  is  raised  for  closing  the  way,  oc 
lowered  for  opening  the  wiay^  by  means  of  a  hollow  screw  in 
the  rotary  stem  of  .the  lever,  winch,  or  handle ;  which  screw 
acts  upon  the  disc^spindle  (answering  to  the  ordinary  plug 
of  a  cock).  By  the  turning  of  this  rotary  hollow  threaded 
stem  (which  is  rendered  steam  and  water*tight)  the  spindle 
of  the  disc- valve  is  moved  up  or  down ; — it  being  guided  by 
feathers  or  wings  sliding  in  the  socket  below.  The  face  of 
the  disc,  when  raised  and  brought  into  contact  with  the 
ponth  of  the  aperture  or  way,  closes  the  aperture  or  way,  and 
stops  the  flow  of  liquid  or  fluid ;  but  when  the  disc  is  lowered 
the  way  is  opened,  and  the  liquid  or  fluid  flows  through  the 
cock  freely. 

In  Plate  VIII.,  fig.  1,  represents  a  section,  taken  vertically 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  through  a  cock,  constructed  upon 
the  improved  plan,  for  drawing  off  liquids.  The  barrel,  way, 
and  nozzle  for  the  passage  of  the  fluid  is  represented  at  a,  a, 
and  the  disc-valve  at  b.  The  face  of  the  disc  (packed  or  ground 
flat),  when  brought  up  into  close  contact  with  the  lip  or 
edge  of  the  circular  aperture  c,  c,  as  shewn  at  fig.  1,  closes 
the  way,  and  consequently  prevents  the  passage  of  fluid ;  but 
when  the  disc  b,  is  .lowered,  the  way  through  the  aperture 
c,  c,  becomes  open,  and  the  free  passage  of  fluid  upwards 
through  the  way  takes  place,  to  discharge  itself  at  the  nozzle. 
The  disc  b,  is  fixed  upon  a  spindle  d,  having  a  screw  or 
^orm  at  its  upper  part,  acting  in  a  hollow  screw  e,  e,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  handle,  winch,  or  lever/; 
and  A-om  the  lower  part  of  the  spindle  d,  wings  or  feathers 
g,  g,  extend,  and  slide  in  vertical  grooves  in  the  socket  or 
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plug  h,  h,  which  cloflea  the  bottom  of  the  cock.  The  stem 
e,  e,  (made  hollow  and  having  an  internal  screw,  as  before 
said,  fitting  the  thread  or  worm  upon  the  snindk  i^)  has  a 
flange  i,  i,  which  is  ground  and  accurately  ntted  to  the  in* 
terior  of  the  socket  j,  J,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cock*  This 
flange  may  also  be  packed  with  a  collar  of  India-mbber, 
leather,  or  other  fit  material,  to  render  it  as  perfectly  air  and 
water-tight  as  possible; — it  must  then  be  secured  in  its  posi« 
tion  by  ^  ring-cap  k,  L  On  turning  the  stem  €,  by  means 
of  the  winch  or  levers  f,f,  the  rotation  of  the  hollow  Knw, 
acting  upon  the  thread  of  the  spindle  d,  will  raise  the  Hmc  b, 
into  close  contact  with  the  under  part  of  the  aperture  e,  e^ 
and  thereby  close  the  passage  or  way  of  the  cock  perfectly 
air  and  water-tight.  On  turning  the  winch  or  levers/  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  screw  e,  will  cause  the  disc  ^,  to 
descend,  and,  consequently,  to  open  the  way  for  the  passage 
of  the  fluid. 

The  same  principle  of  construction  may  be  variously  modi«» 
fled,  as,  for  instance : — ^Fig.  2,  represents,  in  partial  section, 
the  internal  arrangements  of  a  cock,  with  the  improved  con- 
struction for  working  the  disc-valve :  most  of  the  parts  are 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  first  figure.  «,  a,  is  the 
channel  or  way  for  the  flow  of  the  Uquor ;  b,  is  the  valve— ^ 
in  this  instance  a  solid  disc  of  metal,  ground  and  rendered 
perfectly  flat  on  the  upper  side ;  c,  c,  points  out  the  lip  or 
edge  of  the  aperture  through  which,  when  the  valve  is  open, 
as  shewn  in  this  figure,  the  liquor  flows  upward  and  dis* 
charges  itself  at  the  noszle ;  and  d,  is  the  spindle  of  the  valve, 
having  its  thread  or  screw  at  top,  taking  into  the  hollow 
screw  e,  in  the  rotary  stem  of  the  winch  or  levers^/.  On 
this  stem  there  is  a  flange  or  ring,  fixed  with  packing  i,  s, 
which  is  fitted  tightly  into  a  socket  J,  J,  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  cock ;  and  these  are  confined  in  their  position  by  a  riug- 
cap  i,  k,  tightly  screwed  upon  the  outside  of  the  socket.  The 
disc-valve  is  raised  or  depressed  by  turning  the  rotary  stem/ 
as  before  described ; — ^the  feathers  or  wings  ff,g,  at  bottom  of 
the  disc-spindle  d,  diding  up  and  down  in  grooves,  and  there- 
by preventing  the  disc  and  spindle  from  being  turned  round 
as  it  ascends  or  descends. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  cock,  constructed  upon 
the  improved  plan,  and  designed  principally  for  the  pasnge 
of  steam ;  and  fig.  4,  is  an  external  top  view  of  the  same. 
The  way  a,  a,  a,  for  the  passage  of  steam  or  oth«r  fluid,  is 
shewn  as  closed  by  the  disc- valve  6,  which  is  brought  up  into 
close  contact  with  the  lip  or  edge  c,  c,  of  the  aperture.    The 
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•ODstmction  of  the  diflc-valve  by  with  its  spindle  d,  having 
the  screw  or  worm-thread  at  tojp  and  feathers  or  wings  g,  g^ 
at  bottom,  is  shewn  detached  in  two  views  at  figs.  6,  and  6. 
The  flange  or  ring  t,  fixed  npon  the  rotary  stem  of  the  wineh 
at  fig.  3^  should  be  ground  very  accurately  on  all  its  surSwesj 
in  order  that  it  may  fit  tightly  into  its  socket;  and  when 
covered  by  the  winch-cap  il^may  form  a  perfectly  steam-tight 
ioint.  The  means  by  which  the  disc-valve  is  worked  in  the 
last-described  cock  is  similar  to  that  already  described,  and 
therefore  will  require  no  ftirther  explanation. 

The  patentees  claim  the  construction  of  parts  as  described, 
particularly  the  accurately  ground  steam  and  water-tight 
shoulder  of  the  rotary  ston,  with  or  without  packing,  by 
which  a  disc-valve  is  raised  or  depressed,  guided,  and  the  cock 
thereby  made  water  and  steam-tight. — [Inrolkd  May,  1849.] 


To  BicHARD  Pann£Ll  Fo&lono,  of  Briiiol,  button  monu- 
facttarer,  for  improvements  in  castors  for  furniture, — 
[Sealed  8th  February,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  making  the  rollers  of  castors  of 
g^ass,  instead  of  metal  or  other  material  of  which  they  have 
hiiharto  usually  been  made,  and  the  horns  and  socket  or 
phte  <^  nickel  silver,  instead  of  brass  or  iron.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  substitution  of  materials  is  stated  to  be  that,  from 
the  improved  appearance  of  the  castors,  they  will  be  suited  to 
any  articles  of  furniture;  and  that  when  applied  to  the  legs 
or  supports  of  musical  instruments,  such  as  piano-fortes,  the 
tone  of  the  instrument  will  be  much  improved  and  increased 
in  power. 

In  Plate  IX.,  fig.  1,  represents,  in  edge  view,  a  glass 
wheel  or  roller  for  a  castor, — the  wheel  being  mounted  on  a 
spindle  between  the  horns,  which  are  made  of  nickel  silver. 
The  wheel  a,  is  made  in  a  metal  mould ;  and  a  hollow  or 
solid  brass  or  other  metal  spindle  b,  is  inserted  at  the  mo- 
meat  the  glass  is  placed  (in  a  soft  or  molten  stete)  in  the 
mould.  By  this  means  the  hollow  or  solid  spindle  b,  becomes 
firmly  fixed  in  the  glass ;  and  it  only  remains  to  grind  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel,  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  round; 
and  also  to  grind  and  polish  the  sides,  to  make  them  flat  and 
run  true  in  the  horns  of  the  castor.  The  sides  are  ground 
and  polished  in  the  ordinary  manner;  but,  to  make  the  pe- 
riphery true,  the  patentee  employs  an  apparatus  similar  to 
tluit  snewn  in  side  and  end  views  at  figs.  2,  and  3.    The 
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glass  wheelj  seen  at  a,  is  mounted  on  the  points  of  two  spin- 
dles d,  d;  the  ends  of  which  enter  the  hollow  spindle  b,  of 
the  glass  wheels  and  are  furnished  with  two  cheeks  c,  c,  co* 
vered  on  the  inside  with  leather^  to  prevent  them  from  slip- 
ping; the  cheeks  of  these  spindles^  when  properly  screwed 
up^  firmly  hold  the  glass  wheel,  and  carry  it  round  with  them 
and  the  spindles  d.  The  periphery  of  the  glass  roller  is 
brought  into  contact  with  a  grindstone  or  wheel  e,  on  tbe 
axle  of  which  are  two  pulleys/^  one  on  each  side  of  the  wheel 
e;  from  these  pulleys  a  band  passes  to  and  drives  a  second 
pair  of  pulleys  g,  on  the  spindles  d,  which  carry  the  ghai 
wheel.  On  communicatbg  rotary  motion  to  the  grrndstont^ 
or  wheel  e,  the  pulleys^  and  ff,  will  cause  the  glass  wheel  a, 
to  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction,— when  the  grindstone  e, 
wiU  accurately  grind  the  periphery  of  the  glass  wheel  a.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  bearings  of  the  spindles  d,  ai^ 
made  sUghtly  adjustable  by  means  of  screws ;  so  that,  as  the 
periphery  of  the  glass  wheel  is  ground  away,  it  may  be  pushed 
forward  and  kept  in  contact  with  the  wheel  e;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  driving  bands  or  straps  of  the  pulleys/  and^, 
fcom  becoming  loosened  by  this  adjustment  of  the  bearing, 
these  pulleys  are  made  sHghtly  conical,  to  compensate  for  the 
adjustment. 

The  patentee  claims  making  the  wheels  or  rollers  of  castors 
of  glass  in  place  of  metal,  as  has  heretofore  been  generally 
the  case.— [/iiroifed  Auffust,  1849.]  ' 


To  James  Williamson  Bbooke,  of  Camden  Townj  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gent.,  for  improvements  in  lanqfs, — 
[Sealed  14th  March,  1849.] 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  lamps  for  obtaining 
light  by  the  combustion  of  vapour,  which  is  produced  by  tfa^ 
volatilization  of  spirit  contained  in  the  reservoir  of  such  lamps. 
The  first  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  improvements  in 
that  kind  of  lamp  in  which  the  spirit  is  caused  to  ascaid 
towards  the  burner  by  capillary  attraction,  and  not  by  pressmv. 
In  Plate  YII.,  fig.  1,  is  a  vertical  section  of  an  improved  spirit 
lamp ;  fig.  2,  is  a  horizontal  section  thereof,  taken  on  the  line 
A,  B,  of  fig.  1 ;  and  fig.  3,  is  a  horizontal  section  taken  on  the 
line  c,  n,  of  that  figure,  a,  is  a  glass  vessel  or  reservoir, 
containing  the  spirit,  which  is  to  be  screwed  on  the  top  of  a 
suitable  pedestal  or  stand;  b,  is  the  wick  tube;  and  e,  is  the 
burner  tube.     The  wick  tube  b,  is  fixed  in  a  piece  rf,  <rf  wood 
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OT  other  material  which  \&  a  non-condnctor  of  heat ;  the  wick 
if  is  inserted  into  the  tube  by  means  of  the  instrument  repre<» 
sented  in  edge  view  at  fig.  4^  and  in  side  view  at  fig.  5  ;  and 
the  wick  is  securely  retained  in  the  tube  by  the  insertion  of  a 
wedge/  which  also  determines  the  size  of  the  opening  for  the 
passage  of  the  spirit.  In  the  top  of  the  wick  tube  are  two  small 
ooks  for  the  passage  of  vapour,  which  holes  can  be  closed, 
when  desired,  by  turning  the  slide  g,  by  means  of  its  handle 
or  wire  g^ :  this  wire  is  affixed  at  its  lower  part  to  an  annular 
plate  hy  which  is  capable  of  turning  around  the  tube  6,  beneath 
the  lower  edge  of  die  tube  c.  l^e  top  of  the  tube  c,  carries 
the  burner  c^,  which  is  a  small  metal  chamber,  with  a  series 
of  holes  formed  around  the  lower  part  of  the  same ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  tube  c,  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  6,  so 
as  to  communicate  to  the  latter  the  heat  derived  from  the 
bamer,  for  the  purpose  of  volatilizing  the  spirit ;  and  at  c^,  a 
part  of  the  burner  tube  is  removed  for  the  admission  of  air. 
In  this  lamp,  the  spirit  is  raised  from  the  vessel  a,  by  capillary 
attraction,  to  the  top  of  the  tube  b ;  there  it  becomes  vola- 
tilised by  the  heat  derived  from  the  tube  c ;  the  vapour,  so 
produced^  passes  through  the  two  small  holes  in  the  top  of 
the  tube  A,  and,  mixing  with  the  air  which  enters  at  c^,  as- 
eends  the  tube  c ;  and,  on  reaching  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  e,  it  impinges  against  the  top  of  the  chamber  c^  and, 
being  thereby  deflected,  rushes  through  the  openings  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chamber,  and  is  consumed. 

Fig.  6,  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  burner,  of  a  similar  con- 
struction to  that  shewn  at  fig.  1.  6,  is  the  wick  tube,  to  the 
top  of  which  the  spirit  is  elevated  by  capiUary  attraction ;  and 
it  is  there  converted  into  vapour,  which  passes  through  open- 
ings in  the  top  of  the  tubes  i,  and  6*,  and  ascends  through 
the  short  tube  c,  to  the  burner  c*. 

Figs.  7,  exhibit  a  plan  view  and  vertical  section  of  a  burner, 
designed  to  produce  a  flat  flame,  which  is  effected  by  per- 
mitting the  vapour  to  escape  through  a  slit  or  opening  formed 
as  shewn  at  t,  instead  of  the  series  of  small  holes  represented 
At  figs.  1,  and  6. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  that  class  of 
lamps  in  which  the  spirit  is  supplied  to  the  burner  by  pressure. 
Fig.  8,  is  a  vertical  section  of  an  improved  burner.  The  spirit 
passes  from  the  reservoir  through  the  pipe  j,  to  the  vessel  k ; 
this  vessel  being  in  a  heated  state,  the  spirit  becomes  volatilized, 
and  the  vapour  ascends  through  the  hollow  arm  /;  it  escapes 
from  an  orifice  at  the  under  side  of  the  end  of  the  hollow  arm, 
iinpinges  upon  the  top  of  the  vessel  ky  and,  passing  through 
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the  openings  in  the  raised  portion  or  rim  k^,  is  oonsamed. 
Figs.  9^  represent  a  plan  view  and  side  elevation  of  anodic 
improved  burner.  In  this  burner^  the  spirit  is  converted  into 
vapour  by  the  heat  of  the  vessel  m ;  and  the  vapour,  rushing 
from  a  single  opening  at  n,  against  the  sur&oe  o,  is  caused  to 
spread  and  produce  a  flat  flame. 

The  patentee  states  that  he  claims.  Firstly, — ^the  mode  of 
constructing  lamps  as  shewn  at  figs.  1,  ft,  8,  4,  5,  and  6; 
also  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  flat  flame,  represented  at  fig.  7. 
Secondly^ — the  construction  of  burners  described  with  respect 
to  figs.  8,  and  9.—[InroUed  September,  1849.] 


To  Robert  Nelson  Collins,  qf  Oxfinrd-eourt,  Cannon- 
street  ,  in  the  City  of  London,  wholesale  druggMJor  certain 
improved  compounds  to  be  used  for  the  preventum  qf  «•- 
jury  to  health  under  certain  circumstances. — [Sealed  2nd 
December,  1848.] 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  together  certain  sub* 
stances,  hereinafter  mentioned,  so  as  to  produce  certain  com* 
pounds,  which  have  the  property  of  evolving  or  Uberating 
chlorine  when  these  are  either  moistened  pr  mixed  with  water ; 
and  which  compounds  are  therefore  suitable  to  be  used  under 
circumstances  where  health  would  be  liable  to  become  injured 
by  the  presence  of  noxious  gases  or  exhalations  arising  from 
animal  or  vegetable  matters  undergoing  decomposition,  or 
from  such  manufactories  as  evolve  noxious  vapours  which  may 
be  rendered  innoxious  by  the  action  of  chlorine. 

In  efiecting  the  object  of  his  invention,  the  patentee  prefers 
to  use  chloride  of  lime  as  the  substance  from  which  chlorine 
may  be  liberated  when  forming  part  of  the  improved  com« 
pounds ;  and  the  matters  whidi  he  combines  with  such  sub- 
stance containing  chlorine  (in  order  to  produce  the  improved 
compounds)  are  such  saline  compounds  as  contain  an  acid 
combined  with  a  base, — the  affinity  of  which  base  for  such 
acid  is  less  powerful  than  the  affinity  of  lime  for  such  acid, — 
and  which  base  does  not  prevent  an  evolution  or  liberation  of 
chlorine  from  such  compounds.  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  em* 
ployed,  by  preference,  as  the  saline  compNound,  having  a  base 
of  which  the  affinity  for  the  acid  with  which  it  is  combined  is 
less  powerful  than  the  affinil^  of  lime  for  such  acid,  and  as 
being  the  most  suitable  matenal  to  combine  with  chloride  of 
lime,  so  as  to  produce  one  of  the  improved  compounds.  This 
saline  compound  is  employed  in  the  state  of  an  anhydroas 
salt,  and,  when  mixed  with  chloride  of  lime  containing  84  per 
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tent,  of  chlorine  (which  proportion  of  chlorine  is  that  nsnally 
eontained  in  the  article  known  in  commerce  as  chloride  of 
fime),  one  part,  by  weighty  of  such  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
sfaunina  is  added  to  two  parts^  by  weighty  of  chloride  of  lime : 
diese  snbstanees  are  well  mixed^  and  the  compound  thus  pro- 
dueed  is  stored  in  closed  vessels.  The  compound  may  be  used 
for  the  prevention  of  iniury  to  health,  either  by  mixing  it  with 
SQch  animal  or  vegetable  matters  as  may  be  undergoing  de- 
eompositionj  as  in  the  case  of  cesspools,  manure  heaps,  and 
other  collections  of  putrescent  matters;  or  it  may  be  used  by 
being  placed  in  open  vessels;  near  to  such  decomposing 
matters.  In  most  instances  sufficient  moisture  will  be  obtained 
from  the  decomposing  matters  themselves,  or  from  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  to  cause  the  chlorine  to  be  liberated 
from  the  compound ;  but,  if  required,  water  may  be  added 
thereto.  A  gradual  evolution  of  chlorine  will  then  take  place, 
and  effectually  prevent  any  contagious  or  noxious  effluvia 
from  being  given  off  by  the  putrid  matters. 

Instead  of  using  chloride  of  lime,  as  the  substance  con- 
taining dilorine  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  im- 
proved compounds,  the  patentee  states  that  he  can  also  employ 
chloride  of  magnesia;  and,  as  a  substitute  for  sulphate  of 
alumina  (as  the  saline  compound  to  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  improved  compounds),  he  can  use  other  salts 
c^  alumina,  and  also  salts  formed  of  peroxide  of  iron,  oxide 
of  sine,  oxide  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  manganese,  combined  with 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acids.  When  employing  these 
saline  compounds,  he  adds  to  the  chloride  of  lime,  or  to  the 
chloride  of  magnesia,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  the  saline  compound  as  contains  a  quantity  of 
acid  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  acid  contained  in  the  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  sulphate  of  alumina  before  indicated 
as  being  suitable  to  be  combined  with  a  defined  quantity  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

The  patentee,  in  concluding  his  specification,  states  that  he 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  the  materials  which  are 
expressly  mentioned  as  being  preferable,  nor  to  the  particular 
proportions  above  given ;  for  tnese  may  be  varied,  to  some  ex- 
tent, without  departing  from  the  nature  of  his  invention,  which 
consists  in  combining  together  certain  substances,  hereinbefore 
d^ned,  so  as  to  produce  compounds  which  have  the  property 
of  evolving  or  liberating  chlorine  when  moistened  or  mixed 
with  water,  and  are  consequently  suitable  to  be  used  for  the 
prevention  of  injury  to  health  under  certain  circumstances.-^ 
[InraUedJune,\S4S.] 
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To  Pierre  Isidor  David,  of  Paris,  in  the  Republic  of 
Prance,  for  improvements  in  bleaching  cotton. — [Sealed 
28th  February,  184.9.] 

This  inycntion  consists  in  a  mode  of  bleaching  cotton  by 
means  of  chlorine  gas.< 

The  apparatus  employed  for  carrying  out  the  inventi<m  is 
shewn,  in  elevation,  in  Plate  IX.  a,  is  a  retort,  set  in  a 
sand-bath  over  a  furnace;  b,  is  a  leaden  pipe,  through  which 
muriatic  acid  is  introduced  into  the  retort;  c,  is  another 
leaden  pipe,  for  conducting  the  chlorine  gas  from  the  retort 
.  into  the  vessel  d^ ;  and  e,  e,  e,  are  three  leaden  pipes,  by 
means  of  which  the  vessels  d^,  d!^,  d?,  d^,  are  connected  to^ 
gether.  The  vessels  d^,  d'^,  d^,  d^,  are  made  of  glass  or  other 
material  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  acids ;  and  they 
serve  for  purifying,  washing,  and  drying  the  gas :  the  vessel 
d^,  is  empty ;  the  vessels  d^,  and  ^,  are  half  filled  with 
water ;  and  the  vessel  d^,  is  haK  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  of 
66^  Beaume,  To  each  of  the  vessels  <P,  d^^  d^,  is  applied  a 
vertical  glass  tube/,  which  descends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessd,  and  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  indicating,  by 
the  ascent  of  the  liquid  within  it,  the  pressure  of  the  chlorine 
gas  as  it  passes  through  the  vessels.  The  vessel  d^,  is  con- 
nected by  a  pipe  g,  with  a  box  or  chamber  A,  made  of  wood 
or  other  suitable  material,  and  intended  to  contain  the  cotton 
to  be  bleached,  which  is  placed  therein  upon  a  perforated 
false  bottom  of  lead; — such  bottom  being  fixed  above  the 
opening  whereat  the  pipe  g,  enters  the  chamber,  so  that  the 
gas  may  enter  freely  beneath  the  false  bottom,  and  ascend 
through  the  perforations  in  the  same.  The  chamber  h,  is 
furnished  with  windows  at  the  side  and  top,  through  which 
the  operator  can  watch  the  progress  of  the  bleaching  process ; 
and  to  the  top  is  fixed  a  pipe  i,  for  the  discharge  of  the  chlo- 
rine gas,  provided  with  a  cock,  and  having  an  orifice  at  i^ 
which  is  ordinarily  k^pt  clo^d,  but  is  sometimes  opened  for 
the  purpose  hereafter  mentioned,  j,  is  a  blowing  apparatus, 
which,  when  in  action,  forces  air  through  the  pipe  k,  into  a 
vessel  /,  half  filled  with  lime  (to  absorb  any  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  air) ;  and  from  thence  the  air  passes  through 
the  pipe  m,  into  the  pipe  g,  and  so  into  the  chamber  A.  l^e 
blowing  apparatus  is  also  connected  by  the  pipe  n,  with  a 
vessel  0,  in  which  vapour  may  be  generated,  as  hereafter  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  mixed  air  and  vapour  pass  therefrom  through 
the  pipe|7,  into  the  pipe  k. 

The  mode  of  bleaching  cotton  by  means  of  this  apparatus 
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is  as  follows: — ^l^e  chamber  h^  is  first  filled  with  cotton, 
either  in  the  raw  state  or  as  yam  or  thread  in  a  woven  state ; 
and  then  it  is  closed  air-tight.     Into  the  retort  a,  (which 
should  first  be  rinsed)  is  put  a  quantity  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese,  in  lumps^  by  weight  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  cotton  to  be  bleached^  "  if  the  peroxide  gives  80  per 
cent,  of  pure  matter^  if  not^  a  quantity  proportional  to  its 
degree  of  purity,  so  as  to  obtain  its  equivalent.^'     The  cocks 
1,  and  2,  are  then  opened ;  and  upon  the  pipe  b^  is  placed  a 
glass  or  leaden  funnel,  through  which  is  introduced  into  the 
retort  as  much  muriatic  acid,  of  21°  to  22°  Beaume,  as  will 
be  equal  to  three  times  the  weight  of  the  peroxide  of  manga* 
nese  employed,  '^  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  manganese 
gives  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  pure  matter,  and  conformably 
tdways  to  the  ordinary  method  of  manufacturing  chlorine.^' 
The  cock  3,  is  now  opened,  and  the  cocks  2,  and  i,  are  closed ; 
and  then  the  bleaching  operation  is  commenced  by  the  chlo- 
rine gas  passing  from  the  retort  through  the  vessels  £P,  i/^, 
d^y  d^,  and  pipe  ^,  into  the  chamber  A.     After  chlorine  gas 
has  been  evolved  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  cold  state, 
beat  is  gradually  applied  to  the  retort,  until  it  is  at  lant 
brought  to  a  temperature  of  60°  or  70°  Centigrade, — the  heat 
being  so  regulated  as  to  terminate  the  evolution  of  gas  in  two 
hours,  if  the  quantity  of  ingredients  in  the  retort  is  intended 
to  act  upon  one  chamber  only,  and  to  terminate  the  discharge 
in  four  hours,  if  the  quantity  of  ingredients  is  intended  to 
operate  on  several  chambers  successively.     The  water  in  the 
tubes  /,  ought  to  attain  the  proper  elevation  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  evolution  of  the  gas ;  and  this  elevation 
should  be  maintained  during  the  operation  of  bleaching,  ex- 
cept that  there  will  be  a  slight  fall  towards  the  end  of  the 
process ;  but  if  the  pressure  should  become  too  great,  it  is 
reduced  by  removing  the  plug  from  the  opening  e^,  in  the 
pipe  i,  and  thus  permitting  a  quantity  of  air  to  escape :  if 
the  excess  of  pressure  arises  from  the  rapid  evolution  of  the 
gas,  then,  instead  of  removing  the  plug  from  the  opening  i^,  a 
portion  of  the  gas  may  be  discharged  by  opening  the  cock  2. 
The  process  of  bleaching  can  be  watched  through  the  win- 
dow in  the  side  of  the  chamber  h ;  and  when  it  is  perceived, 
through  the  window  in  the  top,  that  the  gas  has  penetrated 
to  the  top  of  the  chamber,  the  bleaching  operation  is  finished. 
The  cock  s,  is  now  closed,  and  the  cock  4,  on  the  discharge- 
pipe  i,  opened ;  and  then  the  cocks  5,  and  6,  are  opened  (the 
cocks  7,  and  8,  being  closed),  and,  during  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  air  is  forced  by  the  blowing  machine  y,  through  the 
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pipe  k,  m,  imd  g,  into  the  cbamber  h,  to  drive  out  the  chlo- 
rine gas; — the  blowing  machine  being  worked  gently  at  first, 
but  dterwards  more  quickly.  After  this,  the  cock  5,  is  closed, 
and  the  cocks  7,  and  8,  being  opened,  the  air  is  caused  to 
pass  through  the  vessel  o,  and  carry  off  therefrom  into  the 
chamber  A>  volatile  alkali,  or  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether,  or 
anjr  other  matter  suitable  for  destroying  the  effect  of  any  re< 
maining  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cotton.  The 
operation  is  finished  by  again  forcing  pure  air  only  through 
the  chamber  h ;  or,  instead  thereof,  the  cotton  may  be  sub> 
mitted  to  the  action  of  the  machine  known  as  the  ''  hydro- 
extractor.''— [/nro/Zerf  Atigust,  1849.] 


To  John  Mitchell,  chemist,  Hbnry  Alderson,  civU  engi- 
neer, and  Thomas  Warriner,  farmer,  of  Lyonnf  Wharf, 
Upper  Fbre-street,  Lambeth,  in  the  county  of  Swreg, 
for  improvements  in  smelting  copper. — [Sealed  28th  De* 
cember,  1848.] 

This  invention  consists  of  improvements  in  obtaining  metal* 
lie  copper  from  certain  copper  ores  and  other  substances  con- 
taining copper.  The  substauces  which  are  intended  to  be 
treated  by  the  methods  to  be  described  are,  1st, — the  $ul* 
phurets  of  copper;  2nd, — the  suphurets  of  copper  mixed 
with  any  other  metallic  sulphuret  or  sulphurets;  Srd, — a 
sulphuret  of  copper  containing  a  sulphate  or  other  salt  of 
copper;  4fth, — sulphuret  of  copper  mixed  with  any  other 
metallic  sulphuret  or  sulphurets  containing  a  sulphate  or 
other  salt  of  copper;  5th, — carbonates  or  oxides  of  copper; 
6th, — a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of  copper  containing 
a  sulphuret  of  copper  or  a  sulphuret  of  other  metal ;  7th,-*" 
a  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper  or  a  mixture  of  a  carbonate 
and  oxide  of  copper  with  a  sulphuret  of  copper  mixed  with 
other  metallic  sulphurets;  8th, — ^a  mixture  of  any  of  the 
above  carbonates  or  oxides  or  carbonates  and  oxides  with  a 
metallic  sulphuret  or  sulphurets  and  a  sulphate  or  other  salt 
of  copper;  9th, — carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper  or  a  carbonate 
and  oxide  of  copper  mixed  with  a  sulphi^  or  other  salt  of 
copper. 

In  the  ordinary  method  of  copper  smelting,  the  aulphuret 
ores  are  subjected  to  a  numerous  series  of  alternate  roastings 
and  fusions,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  is  to  convert  all  the 
sulphur  they  may  contain  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  iron 
and  the  copper  into  oxides ;  the  oxide  of  iron  passes  off  in 
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the  siliceous  slag,  whilst  the  copper  is  concentrated  in  the 
n^olus^  which  at  last  is  brought  into  such  a  state^  by  the 
above  operations^  that  it  contains  but  little  sulphur  and  iron ; 
both  of  which  substances  are  removed  by  the  refining  process, 
which,  in  this  stage,  it  has  to  undergo ;  and  the  copper,  thus 
produced,  is  either  cast  into  ingots,  or  is  submitted  to  another 
operation,  by  which  it  acquires  the  desired  degree  of  mallea* 
bility. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  object  of  all  the  above 
operations  is  to  remove  the  sulphur  and  iron :  this  is  done 
progressively  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  process  just  de- 
scribed. This  object  the  patentees  propose  to  effect  by  two 
distinct  operations.  By  the  first  the  sulphur  will  be  entirely 
removed  by  treating  a  rich  ore  or  a  regulus  (obtained  without 
the  addition  of  iron  or  alkali),  in  a  finely  divided  state,  in  the 
manner  to  be  hereafter  described;  and  by  the  second  the 
iron  will  be  separated,  and  the  copper  obtained  in  a  com- 
paratively pure  state,  by  treating  the  mixed  oxides,  resulting 
from  the  first  operation,  with  siliceous  and  carbonaceous  mat- 
ters, without  the  use  of  iron,  or  the  application  of  electric 
currents. 

Thus,  by  the  new  process,  the  smelting  or  production  of 
copper  from  copper  ores  is  effected  by  fewer  operations,  and 
in  a  much  shorter  time,  than  in  the  ordinary  process.  In 
many  cases  but  one  roasting  and  one  fusion  will  be  necessary^ 
and  in  others,  at  most,  two  roastings  and  two  fusions. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  sul- 
phur depends  upon  the  circumstance  that^  during  the  ordinary 
roasting  of  sulphur  ores  of  copper,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
is  not  expelled  in  the  gaseous  state  as  sulphurous  acid,  but  a 
portion  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  a 
corresponding  equivalent  proportion  of  oxides  of  copper  and 
iron  to  form  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron.  This  however  is  not 
all,  for  if  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  or  magnesia  be  present, 
either  in  the  caustic  or  carbonated  state,  then  a  still  greater 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  retained  by  those  bases  to  form 
sulphate  of  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  or  magnesia.  Now,  the 
patentees  have  found  that  whilst  sulphates,  either  of  copper, 
iron,  lime,  baryta,  strontia  (these  three  latter  sulphates  may 
be  disregarded  in  practice,  as  the  results  they  produce  are  not 
BofSciently  markea  to  be  injurious),  and  magnesia  are  present, 
that  on  reducing  the  mixture  of  oxides  of  copper  and  iron, 
and  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  &c.,  the  latter  are  decom- 
posed, giving  rise  to  the  production  of  sulphurets  of  iron  and 
copper  in  addition  to  the  metallic  copper  and  iron  produced, 
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• 
so  that  a  very  considerable  portion  has  to  undergo  a  faTtW 
roasting.  In  the  new  process,  about  to  be  described,  this 
difficulty  is  OTcrcome.  Again,  when  a  mixture  of  oxides  of 
copper  and  iron,  free  from  sulphur,  are  to  be  reduced,  it  will 
be  found  that  copper  is  indeed  separated,  but  containing  a 
very  large  quantity  of  iron ; — the  copper  so  produced  would 
therefore  have  to  be  refined,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  market. 
This  is  avoided  by  forming  silicates  of  copper  and  iron,  and 
then  reducing  by  carbonaceous  matter :  the  silicate  of  copper 
is  completely  reduced  and  separated,  whilst  the  silicate  of 
iron  is  left  intact. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  lime,  baryta, 
strontia,  and  magnesia  (more  especially  the  latter  earth)  oo^ 
the  roasting  process,  it  is  found  desirable  to  divide  all  copper 
ores,  and  other  substances  enumerated  as  susceptible  of  treat* 
ment  by  the  present  process,  into  two  grand  classes,  thus: — 

1  st  Class.  Those  ores  or  substances  containing  neither  limCi 
baryta,  strontia,  nor  magnesia,  in  the  caustic  or  carbonated 
state,  or  in  the  state  of  sulphate. 

2nd  Class.  Those  ores  or  substances  which  contain  lime, 
baryta,  strontia,  or  magnesia  (more  especially  the  latter),  u^ 
the  caustic  or  carbonated  state,  or  in  the  state  of  sulphate. 

These  classes  are  each  subdivided  into  two  orders,  viz. : — 

Order  1.  Those  ores  or  substances  which  contain  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  copper. 

Order  2.  Those  ores  or  substances  which  contain  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  copper. 

All  ores  and  other  substances  enumerated  as  susceptible  of 
treatment  by  the  present  process,  and  which  belong  to  dass 
1,  may  be  treated  according  to  process  No.  1,  whether  they 
belong  either  to  Order  1,  or  2. 

Process  No.  1. — Treatment  of  copper  ores  of  tkelst  Class. — 
The  finely-pulverized  (fine  dressed)  ore  is  placed  in  a  rever* 
beratory  ftimace,  known  as  a  ''calciner'^  (a  furnace  constructed 
according  to  Sheffield's  patent,  having  air  passing  through 
openings  in  the  bridge  over  the  roasting  ore  in  the  furnace,  is 
preferred),  and  exposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  temperature, 
until  it  arrives  at  a  full  red  heat     During  the  whole  of  the 
time  it  is  in  the  furnace  it  is  stirred  from  side  fo  side,  and 
from  end  to  end,  in  order  to  expose  the  greatest  possible  sur 
face  to  the  oxidating  action  of  the  heated  atmospheric  air  paas^ 
ing  over  the  roasting  matter.     This  is  to  be  continued  unti 
the  ore  ceases  to  smell  of  sulphurous  acid.    The  heat  is  noi 
to  be  increased  as  much  as  possible,  taking  care,  howeva 
that  the  heated  ore  does  not,  in  the  slightest  d^ree,  aggluti 
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Dtte  (this  point  must  be  particakrly  attended  to)^ — the  stirring 
9II  this  time  being  constant.  The  object  of  the  increased 
heat  is  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  formed 
dnimg  the  earlier  stage  of  the  roasting.  At  the  nigher  tern* 
peratore  this  salt  is  decomposed  and  its  add  expelled.  This 
may  be  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  any 
caroonaceons  matter,  as  is  already  known.  After  it  has  been 
in  this  state  about  half  an  hour,  a  sample  is  to  be  taken  out, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  well  stirred,  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  dear  supernatant  liquid  poured  off.  If,  on 
the  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia,  the  liquid  assumes  a 
blue  tint,  or,  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a 
reddish  tint,  the  heat  is  to  be  continued  for  another  half  hour ; 
after  which  time  it  is  again  to  be  tested  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on,  until  no  copper  can  be  detected  in  the  aqueous 
aolation.  The  ore  may  now  be  drawn  from  the  furnace,  and 
is  ready  for  the  reducing  operation  to  be  hereafter  described. 

Process  iVb.  2. — For  ores  and  substances  of  the  2nd  Class, 
enwnerated  as  susceptible  of  treatment  by  this  process, — 
The  finely-polYerized  (fine  dressed)  ore  is  to  be  roasted  pre* 
dsely  as  described  for  ores  of  class  No.  1 ;  but,  before  being 
ready  for  the  reducing  process,  it  has  to  undergo  the  following 
operation,  which  has  for  its  end  the  separation  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  which  has  withstood  decomposition  (as  before 
stated,  the  danger  attached  to  the  presence  of  the  sulphate  of 
Erne,  baryta,  and  strontia,  is  so  small,  that  in  practice  it  may 
safdy  be  disregarded) : — ^The  roasted  ore,  while  still  hot,  is 
eniYeyed  into  a  tank  (provided  with  a  false  bottom)  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  well  agitated;  after 
having  remained  in  the  water  about  three  or  four  hours,  with 
occasional  agitation,  the  water,  containing  sulphate  of  mag* 
nesia  in  solution,  is  run  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank ;  and 
the  ore,  thus  washed,  is  allowed  to  drain  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  then  removed  and  dried,  and  is  fit  for  the  redudng 
process. 

When  the  ore  contains  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  copper 
(Order  2nd)  it  is  thrown  into  a  "  fusion ''  or  ''  metal  '^  fur* 
nace,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  or  old  slag,  as  is  usual  in 
such  operations ;  and  the  regulus  so  produced  is  run  into 
sand  moulds  or  into  water.  It  is  preferred  to  give  the  ore  a 
partial  roasting  before  forming  a  regulus,  as  in  the  following 
process : — The  finely-pulverized  (fine  dressed)  ore  is  placed 
in  the  furnace  (caldner)  already  described,  and  exposed  to  a 
dull  red  heat  until  very  little  or  no  more  sulphurous  acid  can 
be  smdt.     The  ore  is  then  removed  to  another  reverberatory 
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fornace,  known  as  a  fusion  or  metal  farnace,  and  mixed  with 
an  appropriate  quantity  of  lime  or  lime  and  old  slag^  to  form 
a  fluid  mixture  when  exposed  to  a  sufficient  temperature. 
When  the  whole  is  well  fused,  the  furnace  is  tapped,  and  the 
regulus  run  into  either  sand  moulds  or  water.  The  regnlus 
produced  by  either  of  the  preceding  methods  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  6ne  division,  and  in  that  state  it  is  roasted,  exactly  as 
described  for  ores  and  substances  under  Process  1,  Claaa  1; 
after  which,  it  is  ready  for  reducing. 

Reducing  Process. — ^The  roasted  ore  or  regulus  is  mixed 
with  such  a  proportion  of  sand  as  will  correspond  to  the 
amount  of  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  iron  in  the  substance. 
Thus,  if  the  mixed  oxides  consist  of  about  88  per  cent,  of  oxide 
of  copper,  and  the  remainder  be  oxide  of  iron,  from  35  to  4A 
per  cent,  of  sand  is  required,  with  such  a  quantity  of  lime  or 
old  slag  as  will  cause  the  whole  to  flow  freely.  On  adding 
the  sand  and  lime,  or  the  sand  and  slag,  coal  or  other  car- 
bonaceous matter  is  to  be  added,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  sand  and  lime,  or  sand  and 
slag.  When  the  whole  is  well  fused,  a  further  portion  of  coal 
or  other  carbonaceous  matter  is  to  be  added  to  the  fused  mass 
and  weU  stirred  together;  the  heat  is  then  to  be  increased  for 
a  short  time,  and  the  whole  well  stirred  again.  A  portion  of 
the  slag  is  now  to  be  taken  out,  and  tested  for  copper  by  anj 
ordinary  method ;  if  but  traces  be  present,  the  operation  is 
finished,  and  the  fiimace  may  be  tapped ;  but  if  copper  be 
present  in  quantity,  more  coal  or  carbonaceous  matter  must  be 
added,  and  the  mass  must  be  again  stirred,  dnd  so  on  until 
the  slag  is  nearly  free  from  copper,  as  above. 

The  patentees  claim  the  obtaining  of  metallic  copper  from 
the  ores  of  that  metal  by  the  processes  hereinbefore  described, 
viz. : — By  effectually  separating  the  sulphur  from  the  roetads 
by  roasting  the  ore,  in  the  manner  described  under  Process 
No.  1 ;  and  by  roasting  and  washing,  as  described  under  Pro- 
cess No.  2 ;  and  (when  the  ore  is  poor)  by  forming  a  r^ulusy 
without  the  use  of  iron  and  alkali,  and  subsequently  roasting, 
as  is  also  described  under  Process  No.  2;  and  by  separating  the 
iron  from  the  mixed  oxides  resulting  horn  the  roasting  pro- 
cesses, by  the  employment  of  sihceous  and  carbonaceous 
matters,  as  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaming  the 
copper  contained  in  sudi  oxides  in  a  pure  state. — [InroUed 
June,  1849.] 
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To  Andrew  Shanks,  of  Robert-sireet,  Adelphi,  engineer^ 
for  an  improved  mode  of  giving  form  to  certain  metals 
when  in  a  fluid  or  molten  state. — [Sealed  14th  Marchj 

This  invention  eonsiats  in  the  employment  of  oentrifngal 
feroe  in  the  forming  of  metal  castings,  whereby  tubes  and 
cytindera,  and  also  circular-shaped  hollow  vessels,  may  be 
cast  without  the  use  of  cores. 

He  casting  of  tubes  and  cylinders  is  effected  by  pouring 
the  liquid  metal  into  hollow  cylindrical  moulds  (the  internal 
diameter  erf  which  corresponds  with  the  external  diameter  of 
the  tube  or  cylinder  to  be  cast),  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
^n,  and  caused  to  rotate  rapidly  j  when  the  centrifugal  force 
produeed  will  cause  the  molten  metal  to  spread  itself  in  a 
imilbrm  manner  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  mould ; — 
tks  thickness  of  the  tube  or  cylinder  depending  upon  the 
(jusnttty  of  metal  poured  into  the  mould. 

Tbe  madiinery  employed  in  casting  tubes  and  cylinders  is 
represented  at  figs.  1,  and  2,  in  Plate  IX.     Fig.  1,  is  a  side 
devatMHi  of  the  machine;  fig.  2,  is  a  plan  view  thereof;  and 
%.  3,  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  mould,  shewing  the 
pipe  jr,  cast  within  it.     a,  is  the  metal  mould,  formed  with 
two  collars  a^,  a\  which  rest  upon  the  wheels  b,  c,  d,  e;  and 
the  collar  a^,  has  a  rib  or  bead  upon  it,  that  enters  into  a 
corresponding  groove  in  the  wheels  e,  e,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  movement  of  the  mould  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
On  the  shaft  /,  of  the  wheels  b,  c,  is  a  rigger  or  pulley  g, 
aroond  which  passes  an  endless  band  from  a  steam-engine  or 
other  first  mover,  and  causes  the  shaft  /,  to  revolve ;  and  this 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  mould  by  the  wheels  b,  e. 
The  bearings  hy  h,  of  the  shafts/,  i,  can  be  caused  to  approach 
to  or  recede  from  each  other  by  turning  the  screwsy,y,  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  level  of  the  mould,  and  for  regu- 
lating the  distance  between  the  wheels  b,  c,  and  d,  e,  to  suit 
moulds  of  different  diameters*    One  end  of  the  mould  is 
formed  with  an  internal  flange  k,  to  retain  the  fluid  metal 
within  it  during  its  rotation ;  and,  to  the  other  end,  an  an- 
nular plate  or  ring  /,  is  bolted,  for  a  like  purpose.     The  fluid 
mdal  is  introduced  into  the  mould,  while  the  latter  is  rotat- 
ing, by  means  of  the  spout  m ;  and,  when  the  metal  has  be* 
come  sufficiently  set,  the  rotation  of  the  mould  is  stopped,  it 
is  lifted  off  the  wheels  b,  c,  d,  e,  the  plate  /,  is  taken  off,  and 
the  pipe  or  cylinder  is  removed  from  the  mould. 

Tbe  apparatus  employed  for  casting  circular-shaped  hollow 
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vessels  is  represented,  in  sectional  elevation,  at  fig.  4.  It 
consists  of  a  framing  n,  in  which  two  shafts  o,  p,  are  mounted; 
to  the  shaft  o,  motion  is  given  by  a  band  passing  around  the 
pulley  q ;  and  this  motion  is  transmitted  by  the  beviUwheel 
r,  and  pinion  s,  to  the  upright  shaft  p,  which  carries  the 
mould  t.  On  the  upper  edge  of  the  mould  an  annular  plate 
u,  is  bolted,  to  retain  the  fluid  metal  during  the  revolution  of 
the  mould,  and  to  admit  of  the  casting  or  vessel  v,  being  re- 
moved when  the  metal  has  become  sufficiently  set.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  mould  is  formed  a  socket,  to  fit  upon  the  top 
of  the  shaft  p ;  so  that,  when  placed  thereon,  it  will  aecom- 
pany  the  shaft  in  its  revolution ;  and  the  mould  may  be  readily 
removed  from  the  shaft  and  replaced  thereon,  tr,  w,  are  the 
handles  by  which  the  mould  is  lifted. 

The  patentee  claims,  as  his  invention,  the  giving  of  form 
or  shape  to  hollow  metal  castings  by  means  of  centrifugal 
and  other  force,  applied  to  the  metal  while  in  a  fluid  state 
and  continued  till  the  metal  sets ;  such  centrifugal  force  being 
derived  from  a  rotary  motion  of  the  mould  wherein  such  cast- 
ings are  made ;  and  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  what  are  usually  called  cores. — \Inrolled  Sep^ 
tember,  1849.] 


To  George  Fe&gusson  Wilson,  of  Belmont,  Vauxhall, 
Gent.,  for  improvements  in  separating  the  more  liquid 
parts  from  tJie  more  solid  parts  of  fatty  and  oily  matters, 
and  in  separating  fatty  and  oily  matters  from  foreign 
matters.— [Sealed  28th  February,  1849.] 

Tnis  invention  consists  in  efiecting,  by  centrifugal  motion, 
the  separation  of  the  more  liquid  parts  ft*om  the  more  solid 
parts  of  fatty  and  oily  matters,  and  likewise  the  separation 
of  fatty  and  oily  matters  from  foreign  substances,  which  may 
be  mixed  therewith. 

It  is  well  known  that  water  may  be  and  is  commonly  ex- 
tracted from  linen  and  other  fabrics  by  placing  such  fiibrics 
in  a  machine  to  which  a  quick  revolving  motion  is  given,  and 
in  which  the  fabrics  are  pressed,  by  centrifugal  force,  against 
gratings  or  perforated  plates,  forming  the  periphery  of  the 
machine.  There  are  various  machines  constructed  on  this 
principle  which  might  be  used  for  efiecting  the  objects  of  this 
invention ;  but  the  patentee  prefers  to  employ  those  made  by 
Messi's.  Seyrig  and  Co.,  and  termed  *'  hydro-extractors."  In 
carrying  out  the  invention,  the  patentee  employs  a  close  woven 
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textare,  sach  as  stoat  cotton  twill^  in  addition  to  the  wire 
gratiag;  and^  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  digging  out 
the  concrete  or  solid  parts  of  the  fatty  or  oily  matters  after 
the  more  liquid  portions  have  been  extracted^  and  to  prevent 
the  more  solid  parts  from  coating  or  clogging  up  the  inter- 
.  «tice3>  throngh  which  the  more  liquid  parts  are  expressed^  he 
places  the  fatty  or  oily  matter  in  a  bag  (made  of  the  above 
or  other  suitable  fabric)^  eight  inches  in  diameter^  and  of  such 
length  that^  when  laid  in  the  machine^  against  the  gratings 
the  two  ends  will  meet.  The  machine  being  now  caused  to 
rotate,  the  liquid  part  will  be  separated  from  the  more  solid 
part  of  the  &tty  or  oily  matter ;  but  the  speed  of  the  machine 
most  be  kept  below  that  at  which  steai-ine  or  stearic  acid 
would  be  expressed ;  and  this  may  be  known  by  the  clear  or 
tarbid  appearance  of  the  expressed  liquid. 

The  patentee  states  that  this  invention  may  be  advantage- 
ously employed  for  separating  the  liquid  parts  of  fatty  or  oily 
matters  from  those  parts  which  have  become  solid  from  the 
action  of  cold ;  and^  in  this  case,  he  keeps  the  rooms,  in  which 
the  machine  is  placed,  at  a  temperature  about  two  degrees 
Fahrenheit  above  that  of  the  matters  under  treatment.  It 
may  also  be  used  for  separating  foreign  substances,  such  as 
sand,  from  fatty  and  oily  matters ;  and  then  the  temperature 
of  the  room  must  be  such  as  to  keep  the  matters  in  a  melted 
state.  It  may  Ukewise  be  employed  for  separating  fatty  and 
oily  matters  from  the  crushed  matrix,  such  as  copperah  (the 
dried  kerne]  of  the  cocoa-nut),  and  similar  substances ,-  and, 
in  this  case,  the  temperature  of  the  room  must  be  kept  at  ten 
degrees  Fahrenheit  above  the  melting  point  of  such  matters. 

The  patentee  says  he  does  not  claim  the  apparatus,  above 
mentioned,  for  obtaining  centrifugal  motion;  but  what  he 
claims  is,  the  mode  of  separating  the  more. liquid  parts  from 
the  more  solid  parts  of  fatty  and  oily  matters,  and  separat- 
ing fatty  and  oily  matters  from  foreign  matters. — [Inrolled 
Auguit,  1849.] 

To  Benjamin  Biram,  of  fVentworth,  in  the  county  of  York, 
Gent,,  for  improvettients  in  minenf  lamps. — [Sealed  28th 
February,  1849.] 

The  improved  miiieiV  lamp,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
invention,  is  represented  in  Plate  IX. ;  fig.  1,  being  a  front 
elevation  thereof;  tig.  2,  a  plan  view ;  fig.  3,  a  vertical  sec- 
tion; fig.  4,  a  horizontal  section,  taken  on  the  line  i,  2,  of 
fig.  1 ;  and  fig.  5,  shewing  the  oil-vessel  detached,     a,  is  the 
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.case,  of  the  common  semicircular  shape^  furnished  with  a 
jiaudle  b,  whereby  it  may  be  suspended  from  the  swivel-hodc 
^,  (fig.  3;)  attached  to  a  steel  q>ike  d,  which  is  to  be  driven 
into  the  coal  or  into  a  wooden  prop«  e,  is  the  oil-vessel, 
.which  is  securely  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  case  a,  by 
over-lapping  pieces  a^  and  e^, — the  pieces  a^  bein^  affixed 
to  the  botton)  of  the  case  a,  and  the  pieces  e^,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  oil-vessel.  /,  is  a  ring,  by  which  the  oil-vessel  is 
drawn  out  when  it  is  necessary  to  refill  it;  and  j^,  is  the 
burner,  h,  is  a  metallic  reflector,  mounted  behind  the 
burner  on  two  pins  »,  i,  which  project  from  the  top  of  the 
oil-vessel  and  enter  two  short  tubes,  soldered  to  the  back  of 
the  reflector,  j,  is  the  chimney,  which  may  be  made  either 
wholly  of  metal  or  principally  of  wire  gausje:  if  made  of 
metal,  the  chimney  is  furnished  with  a  cap  t,  cloaed  at  top^ 
.but  having  a  series  of  perforations  at  the  side,  which  are  pro- 
tected within  by  a  cylindrical  screen  of  wire  gauae  / ;  and  the 
cap  is  attached  to  the  chimney  by  a  screw  m,  by  onaerewing 
.which  the  cap  can  be  readily  removed,  n,  is  the  door  of  the 
lamp,  consisting  of  a  metal  frame,  divided  into  two  comparts 
ments ; — the  upper  (which  is  in  front  of  the  light)  containing  a 
^sheet  of  talc  o,  |ind  the  lower  being  provided  with  a  piece  6[ 
wire  gauze  p,  through  which,  alone,  the  air  necessary  to  «ap^ 
port  combustion  is  supplied.  The  do<»r:  is  a  little  natrower 
jst  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  in  order  that  it  may  bt  juore 
icasily  dropped  into  and  raised  from  its  place ;  but  when  it  ia 
in  its  place  it  should  fit  accurately  throughout,  and  its  top 
^ange  n^,  should  come  close  down  over  the  grooves  in  which 
the  door  slides.  The  door  is  secured  in  its  place  by  a  pin  w, 
projecting  from  the  ring  x,  over  the  flange  n^ ;  the  ring  x, 
turns  in  a  seat  or  channel  formed  for  that  Mumii  on  the 
outside  of  and  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney ;  to  the 
back  of  the  ring  is  affixed  an  eye  q,  in  the  same  diametricai 
line  with  the  pin  w ;  and  there  is  a  similar  eye  r,  aflixed  to 
the  top  of  the  case  a,  against  which  the  other  eye  abuts  when 
the  pin  w,  is  in  a  central  position  over  the  ^oor  n;  so  that 
when  the  hasp  of  a  padlock  8,  is  passed  through  both  eyes, 
the  interior  of  the  lamp  is  secured  from  being  meddled  with 
by  the  miners.  /,  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  fixed  in  the  back 
of  the  case  a ;  and  n,  is  a  pricker,  for  trimmin^^  the  wiek : 
it  passes  through  the  joint  ^,  and  through  an  .opening  iiL 
the  reflector,  and  moves  freely  by  means  of  the  ball-and* 
socket  joint,  within  certain  limits,  determined .  by  a  twiat 
which  is  given  to  it  near  the  inner  end,  to  pxeveot  it  being 
entirely  drawn  out  of  the  case.  .  . 
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If  this  lamp  be  taken  into  an  inflammable  atmosphere,  the 
noxioas  gas,  which  passes  through  the  wire  gauze/),  ignites, 
'^  and  bams  within  the  lamp,  with  a  blue  flame ;  and,  by  ab- 

^;  florbing  the  supply  of  oxygen,  it  extinguishes  the  flame  of  the 

i  burner^,  (unless  the  lamp  be  removed  into  fresh  air)  buf 

\  with  no  other  inoonvetiience  to  the  miner  than  the  loss  of  his 

I  light.    To  enable  a  miner  to  work  in  a  part  of  a  mine  charged 

[  with  carburetted  hydrogen  (such  being  occasionaUy  necessary), 

a  circular  opening,  covered  with  wire  gauze,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  rectangular  opening  covered  by  the  piece  of 
*  wire  gau2e  p^  (as  indicated  by  the  dotted  circle  v,  fig.  1,)  and 
a  tube  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  or  other  flexible  material, 
carried  from  the  circular  opening  into  the  pure  air,  may  be 
provided,  to  furnish  the  flame  with  the  requisite  supply  of 
oxygen  to  maintain  combustion.  Instead  of  the  door  being 
made  with  two  compartments,  one  containing  talc  and  the  other 
mtt  gauze,  it  may  be  made  with  a  single  opening,  by  substi- 
tuting wire  gauze  for  the  tdc. 

The  patentee  claims,  as  his  improvements  in  miners'  lamps. 
Firstly, — the  combination  of  a  metallic  reflector  with  the 
burner.  Secondly, — ^the  combination  with  the  burner  and 
reflector  aforesaid  of  a  front  cover  or  door,  composed  partly 
of  talc  and  partly  of  wire  gauze,  or  whoUy  of  wire  gauze,  ad 
above  described.  Thirdly, — the  combination  of  the  partd 
a,  w,  a?,  g,  r,  and  s,  in  manner  above  described,  whereby  all 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  lamp  is  prevented,  except  by 
means  of  a  key.  Fourthly, — the  employment  of  a  pricker  to 
raise,  depress,  or  trim  the  wick,  revolving  in  a  universal  ynniy 
and  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  ball  of  the  joint.  Fifthly, — ; 
the  combinatioii  of  a'^trire  gauze  aperture  for  the  admission  of 
air  tothe'ldmp,  with  a  flejdble  tube  leading  from  it  to  ihd 
open  air.— [/nroiferf  August ^  1849.] 


To  RoBSAT  Boss  Rowan  Moore,  of  the  Temple,  barrister^ 
at'laWyfor  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  letters  and 
figures  to  be  applied  to  shop  fronts  and  other  surfaces. — 
[Sealed  Uth  March,  1849.]  ,   .  ; 

Ths  first  part  of  this  invention  ooi^sists  in  the  employment^ 
of  gutta-percha  for'  tnanufBCturing  letters  and  figureis,  to  be; 
applied  to  shop  fronts  arnd -other'  surfaces^  and  which  will  not 
be  affected  by  Tftoisture. 

,'  The  gutta-percha  is  purified  in  the  maQncr  commonly  prao-^ 
tised;  it  is  subjected,  while  in  a  plastic  state,  to  pressure  in 
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moulds^  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  become 
set  and  cold ;  and  then  the  letters  or  figures  are  taken  out  of 
the  moulds,  and  their  edges  trimmed  or  pared.  If  preferred, 
the  gutta-percha  may  be  mixed  with  an^  other  suitable  ma- 
terials, which  will  not  lessen  the  capability  of  the  mass  to 
resist  moisture,  but  will  enable  it  to  withstand  better  the  action 
of  heat.  The  letters  or  figures  made  in  this  manner  may  be 
afterwards  painted  and  varnished ;  or  the  desired  color  may  be 
mixed  with  the  gutta-percha  in  the  first  instance;  and  the 
letters  or  figures  will  then  only  require  to  be  Tarnished. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  mannfiBCtore 
of  ornamental  letters  and  figures,  to  be  applied  to  shop  fronts 
and  other  surfaces;  and  it  consists  in  using  glass  for  this 
purpose,  either  of  different  colors  and  shapes,  or  else  uncolored, 
with  substances  of  different  colors  placed  behind,  so  as  to 
produce  varied  ornamental  effects. 

In  Plate  IX.,  fig.  1,  is  a  firont  view  of  a  letter,  made  accord- 
ing to  this  part  of  the  invention ;  and  fig.  2,  is  a  transverse 
section  thereof,  taken  on  the  line  a,  b,  of  fig.  1.  a,  a,  are 
pieces  of  glass  which  are  colored  red,  in  the  drawing  attached 
to  the  specification ;  b,  b,  are  pieces  of  uncolored  glass ;  and 
c,  is  an  open  frame  of  metal  or  other  suitable  material,  painted 
or  gilt,  and  suitably  formed  for  covering  the  joints  of  the 

S^lass  and  the  materials  behind  the  glass.  The  body  rf,  of  the 
etter  is  to  be  made  of  gutta-percha ;  as  recesses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  glass  can  then  be  more  readily  made  therdn  than 
if  the  body  were  made  of  wood  or  other  material ;  but  yet,  if 
preferred,  the  bodies  may  be  made  of  wood  or  other  material. 
The  drawing  represents  a  shaded  projecting  letter ;  but  the 
letters  may  be  made  without  shading,  or  upon  a  flat  surface, 
so  as  to  represent  projection ; — the  drawing  being  simply  in- 
tended as  an  example  of  the  mode  of  carrying  out  this  part 
of  the  invention ;  for  the  form  of  the  letter,  and  the  shape  of 
the  different  pieces  of  glass,  and  of  the  other  materials  at  the 
back  of  the  glass,  may  be  varied.  In  glazing  the  letters  or 
figures,  a  waterproof  cement  should  be  used  for  filling  the 
joints  and  other  parts,  to  prevent  any  moisture  penetrating  to 
the  back  of  the  glass  :  for  this  purpose  gutta-percha  cement 
is  preferred.  The  fi'ame  c,  for  covering  the  joints,  is  affixed 
by  pins ;  or  if  of  gutta-percha,  or  other  material  which  will 
permit  it,  gutta-percha  cement  is  employed. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly, — ^the  manufacture  of  letters 
and  figures,  applicable  to  shop  fronts  and  other  surfaces,  by 
the  employment  of  gutta-percha  in  such  manufacture.    Se- 
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y,— >the  mode  of  manafacturing  ornamental  letters  and 
figures^  to  be  applied  to  shop  fronts  and  other  sorfiices,  as 
&m  described. — [InroUed  September^  1849.] 


To  William  CoMBAt7LD  Jacob,  of  5,  Bread-street,  in  the 
City  of  London,  warehouseman,  for  improvements  in  the 
mamtfacture  of  parasois  and  umbrellas. — [Sealed  20th 
June,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application  to  the  mannfactnre 
of  umbrellas  and  parasols  of  a  material  or  fabric  not  hereto- 
fore  ased  for  that  purpose. 

The  material  or  fabric  is  produced  by  ''  shooting''  a  warp 
of  cotton  with  a  weft  of  silk  or  linen,  or  of  silk  and  linen 
eombined,  or  of  silk  and  cotton,  or  by  shooting  a  warp  of 
linen  with  a  weft  of  silk  or  linen,  or  of  silk  and  linen,  or  of 
silk  and  cotton  combined.  If  desired,  the  fabric  may  be 
figured,  striped,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  by  conducting  the 
<^)eration  of  weaving  in  a  suitable  manner  to  effect  this  object ; 
or  by  introducing  silk  threads  in  the  warp  at  those  parts 
where  the  6gure,  stripe,  or  border  is  to  be  produced.  As 
this  kind  of  fabric  has  been  heretofore  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  patentee  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  a 
description  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  same ;  but  he 
states  that  he  prefers  to  employ  eighty  warp-threads  to  the 
inch,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  weft-threads  to  the  inch* 
In  order  that  the  material  may  be  cut  up  without  waste,  it  is 
to  be  manufactured  in  widths  of  twenty-two,  twenty-four, 
sod  twenty-six  inches  for  umbrellas,  and  of  fourteen,  sixteen, 
eighteen,  and  thirty-eight  inches  for  parasols.  The  fabric  is 
cut  up  and  employed  for  covering  the  frames  of  umbrellas 
and  parasols  in  the  same  way  as  when  silk  is  the  covering 
matenaL 

The  patentee  claims,  as  his  invention,  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  parasols  and  umbrellas  by  the  use  of  a  ma- 
terial, not  heretofore  used  for  that  purpose,  in  covering  of 
sticks  or  frames  of  umbrellas  and  parasols,  in  the  manner  at 
present  adopted ; — ^such  material  to  be  made  by  combining 
ootton  or  Imen,  to  be  used  as  warp,  with  silk  or  linen,  or  a 
combination  of  silk  and  linen»  or  silk  and  cotton,  to  be  used 
as  weft,  with  the  introduction  (necessary  to  make  such  cover- 
ing figured,  striped,  or  ornamented)  into  the  warp  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  silk  threads  to  form  such  figure,  stripe,  or 
ornament. — [InroUed  August,  1849.] 


[    18?    ]  •• 

To  Francis  Hay  Thomson,  of  Hope-street,  in  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  North  Britain,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  for  an  m- 
provement  or  improvements  in  smelting  copper  or  other 
ore*.*— [Sealed  14th  March,  1849.] 

This  tnveation  consists  in  the  appUeatkm  of  whinstoney  or 
iroQ  slag  (which  is  of  a  similar  natare  to  whinstone),  or  trwp, 
basalt,  syenite,  or  other  stones  of  the  same  character  as  whin- 
stone,  being  flisible  silicates,  as  a  flax  in  the  smelting  of  cop- 
per ores,  whether  the  ores  be  sulphnrets,  carbonates,  or  oxides. 

The  invention  is  carried  out  as  follows : — Suppose  the  ore 
lo  be  a  salpharet,  containing  twenty  per  cent,  or  upwards  of 
copper,  and  the  quantity  to  be  operated  upon  to  be  one  ton/ 
frtiich  had  been  previously  calcined,  and  is  placed  in  an  ordi- 
nary reverberatory  smelting  surface. — ^To  this  quantity  of  ore; 
four  hundred  pounds  of  whinstone,  broken  into  small  frsg-> 
ments,  and  seventy  pounds  at  coarsely-pulverised  coke  are  to 
be  added,  and  the  operation  ot  smelting  is  conducted  in  the^ 
ordinary  manner.  The  process  is  stated  to  be  improved  hf 
the  einptoytnent  of  barilla,  in  addition  to  the  whinstone  ana- 
coke;  but,  in  this  case,  the  quantity  of  iriiinstone  is  reduced  ? 
thus,  for  a  sulphuret  copper  ore,  containing  twenty  per  cent' 
of  copper  and  upwards,  if  thirty-seven  pounds  of  barilla  be 
itted,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  employ  two  hundred  poundtf 
of  whinstone.  If  the  ore  be  a  carbcmate  or  oxide,  containing 
twenty  per  cent,  of  copper  or  more,  the  whinstone  and  coke 
are  to  be  us^  in  the  proportions  above  given ;  but,  in  additicHi 
thereto,  the  patentee  introduces  into  the  smelting  fhraaos 
fifty-six  pounds  of  limestone  and  twenty  pounds  cl  oxide  of 
iron :  the  operation  of  smelting  is  conducted  in  the  same  way 
as  when  a  sulphuret  ore  is  being  treated ;  but  the  carbonate 
or  oxide  copper  ores  do  not  require  to  be  &8t  calcined*  Ba-* 
riUa  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  when  carbonate  or  oxide 
ores  are  to  be  operated  upon ;  and  then  only  half  the  abof^^ 
mentioned  quantities  of  limestone  and  oxim  of  ircns  will  be 
required.  When  the  ores,  whether  SHl[Aure(»,  carbonates,  op 
oxides,  contain  less  than  twenty  par  cent,  id  comjer,  the  pro- 
portion of  whinstone  above  given  is  to  be  reduced  one^tlnrd. 

Instead  of  whinstone,  iron  slag,  or  trap,  basak,  syenite,  or 
other  stones  of  a  like  nature  tawhinstone>  may  be  ^pbyed 
in  the  same  proportions.  With  regard  to  the  other  sabstances 
before  mentioned,  the  pat^tee  states  that  he  does  not  isoofine 
himself  thereto,  as  he  has  merely  given  them  as'  examples  o£ 
-  ■■■  ■   ■    ■    -   ■     -■■■....    - ^ — — -I       ■ » 

*  By  a  Disclaimor,  dated  14th  September,  1849,  the  patentee  has  erased^ 
the  words  "  or  other  "  from  the  title  of  his  patent. 
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the  ijasses  of  substances  which  he  intends  to  employ ;  and  he 

vonld  use  other  substances  of  the  same  classes,  if  circum- 

atances  should  render  it  advisable :  thus  the  object  to  be  at- 

^  taioed  by  the  use  of  coke  is  to  introduce  carbon  into  the 

fbniace;  and,  therefore,  coarse  charcoal  or  anthracite  coal 

\         migbt  be  substituted.     Instead  o£  oxide  of  iron,  calcined 

1^         black-bond  ironstone  or  carbonate  of  iron  might  be  employed ; 

and  kelp  might  be  substituted  for  barilla. 


I  The  patentee  claims,  as  his  invention,  the  improvements  in 

f.         Bmdtiiig  copper  ores  by  the  use  of  what  is  commonly  called 
\         whinstoDe  or  other  like  stones,  broken  into  fragments,  or  fay 
the  Qte  of  what  is  commonly  called  iron  slag, — all  having  car* 
.         boa  added,  and  either  with  or  without  alkali, — aa  an  improved 
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SUGGEStlONS  ?0R  A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ITHTENTIONS. 

Thk  speed  with  which  the  world  now  becomes  familiar  with 
new  wonders  is  not  the  least  wonderful  pecnKarity  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  .  We  are  accustomed  to  greet  the  first  announce- 
ment of  an  important  discovery  with  an  incredulous  smile ; 
bat  the  truth  of  this  fresh  marvel  is  no  sooner  confirmed,  by 
its  being  brought  into  practical  operation,  than  we  (unless 
personally  interested  in  proving  it  a  failure)  immediately  avail 
x>arBelves  of  the  advantages  it  is  capable  of  affording,  without 
earing  to  enquire  from  what  source  the  invention  was  derived. 
However  much  this  power  of  assimilation  may  conduce  to  our 
individual  comforts,  and,  by  the  reward  it  confers  on  success- 
'M  proj^Tts,  stimulate  the  ingenious  to  further  exertions,  it 
i^oold  seem  to  check  the  growth  and  expression  of  public 
gratitude  to  these  pacific  benefactors  of  their  race,  if  not  to 
destroy  the  very  germ  of  that  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion.  The  inventor  is,  in  fact,  too  generally  regarded  either 
as  a  foolish  visionary  or  a  selfish  plodder  in  the  fields  of 
science,  who,  if  he  succeeds  in  his  speculations,  deserves  th^ 
title  of  a  greedy  appropriator  of  other  men's  gains  rather 
than  a  successful  reaper  in  fields  hitherto  untilled ;  and,  if  he 
fails,  merits  the  contempt  which  ever  attends  on  &ilure.  It 
IS  not  our  purpose  to  battle  with  this  erroneous  notion,  for  it 
is  one  which  time,  and  time  alone,  will  remove ;  it  is  (as  we 
bdicve)  by  the  very  magnitude  of  the  results  of  modem  disco- 
veries, that  their  several  authors  are  hidden  out^f  sight  of  the 
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contemporary  observer.  Men  are  apt  to  feel  a  little  humiliation 
wher  they  reflect  that  it  was  the  act  of  one  still  living  and  moving 
ar»ongst  them  which  effected  this  or  that  great  social  reforma- 
tion ;  and^  therefore,  to  escape  from  the  unpleasant  comparison 
which  they  might  be  induced  to  draw  between  such  a  man^s 
exertions  and  their  own^  too  many  esteem  it  prudent  to  banish 
the  subject  altogether  from  their  thoughts.  But  even  if  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  are  sacrificing  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  add  some  fresh  Unk  to  the  chain  of  our  social  progress  is 
disregarded,  it  is  not  without  interest,  for  such  as  have  a  taste 
for  antiquarian  research,  to  trace  in  imagination  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  mankind  must,  in  past  ages,  have  been 
put,  from  the  want  of  the  numerous  modem  contrivances 
which  are  now  generally  esteemed  as  necessities.  In  taking 
such  a  book  as  Beckmann^s  History  of  Inventions  for  a  guide 
in  this  enquiry  (if  it  is  not  thought  requisite  to  search  deeper 
for  information)  the  great  advance  which  modem  civilization 
baa  made  beyond  the  line  of  comfort  reached  by  the  most 
polished  nations  of  antiquity,  will  be  soon  apparent.  To  take, 
for  instance,  the  subject  of  the  lighting  of  cities,  it  is  curious 
to  follow  our  author  in  his  comparison  of  the  deficiencies,  in 
this  respect,  of  Imperial  Rome,  when  in  her  glory,  with  the 
improved  condition  of  modem  cities  when  he  wrote  (about 
1780),  and  to  contrast  the  system  which  he  eulogizes  with 
that  which  at  present  eidsts :  the  same  may  also  be  s^d  of 
the  subject  of  paving  and  cleansing  streets.  Of  this  kind  of 
antiquarian  research,  treated,  by  the  way,  with  anything  but  a 
reverence  for  antiquity,  we  have  a  taste  in  Mr.  Macanlay^s 
Histoiy  of  England,  when  he  describes  the  "  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine  nuisances  '^  which  our  forefathers  most  phi- 
losophically bore,  not  merely  in  their  crowded  cities,  where 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  the  retention  of  inodAroua 
heaps,  but  even  near  their  countrv  mansions.  The  pursuit 
of  this  enquiry,  if  it  served  no  other  useful  purpose,  would 
tend  to  make  us  more  contented  with  our  lot.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  manner  in  which  the  history  of  inventions  might 
and  ought  to  be  written ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  interest  which 
a  true  picture  of  the  progress  of  mind  never  fails  to  elicit,  the 
work,  constructed  after  our  plan,  would  open  out  a  clue  to  the 
unravelling  many  a  difSculty,  which  has  baffled  the  skill  at 
the  most  ingenious,  and  checked  the  ardour  of  the  most  per- 
severing. To  give  this  work  an  appropriate  designation,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  all  preceding  attempts,  we  should  suggest 
the  adoption  of  the  title — A  Natural  History  o/Inpentums; 
for  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  history  would  be,  to  take 
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the  several  principles  of  natttre  which  have  been  applied  by 
and  made  useful  to  mankind^  and  to  trace  their  individual 
development  through  the  various  branches  of  mechanical  ^d 
chemical  science.  In  order  to  render  it  generally  interesting 
it  might  be  iumished  with  striking  contrasts,  set  in  juxtapo- 
sition, according  to  the  plan  on  which  even  sober  history,  in 
this  fastidious  age,  is  required  to  be  written :  there  might, 
with  advantage,  be  introduced  into  the  work  the  failures  as 
well  as  the  successes  of  inventors ; — for  the  dark  phase  of  the 
subject,  by  depicting  shoals,  and  eddys,  and  rocks,  to  be 
avoided  in  future,  would  greatly  add  to  the  utility  of  the 
history  of  inventions.  Thus  the  fruitless  efforts  which  were 
made  by  successive  generations  of  alchymists,  to  discover  and 
apply  secrets  that  modem  science  has  proved  to  have  no  exist- 
ence in  nature,  might  be  brought  under  review;  and,  as  a 
contrasting  example  of  success,  some  principle  which  had 
been  discovered  by  reasoning  analogically  from  certain  known 
facts  (instead  of  resting  upon  the  fond  conceit  of  bewildered 
imagination),  and  adopted  by  experimenters  as  the  basis  for 
their  operations,  might  be  adduced,  and  its  applications  to  the 
various  arts  set  forth  in  their  successful  and  diversified  forms. 

It  may  be  considered  that  there  is  little  need  to  warn  the 
present  generation  against  a  return  to  the  fallacies  of  the  dark 
ages  of  modern  Europe, — that  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
has  put  the  world  into  possession  of  a  set  of  true  philosophical 
principles,  which  cannot  fail  to  restrain  the  imagination  within 
rational  limits,  by  giving  strength  and  penetration  to  the 
judgment.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  case ;  we 
rather  fear  that  an  impartial  enquiry  would  demonstrate  that, 
if  the  belief  in  the  transmutation  of  metals  has  passed  away 
with  a  heap  of  other  antique  notions  directly  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  there  are  existing  at  the  present  day,  even  in 
the  minds  of  otherwise  intelligent  men,  fallacies  as  great,  if 
not  as  palpable,  as  those  which  led  thousands  of  enthusiasts, 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  to  devote  their  lives 
to  studies  which  were  calculated  to  lead  to  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment. If  we  are  not  to  put  down  the  greater  portion 
of  the  failures  of  modem  inventions  to  a  deficiency  in  their 
authors  of  the  knowledge  of  first  principles,  we  know  not  to 
what  other  cause  they  can  be  assigned.  This  point  was  well 
set  forth  in  an  article  on  the  progress  of  inventions  in  a  recent 
n  amber  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  writer,  in  alluding 
to  that  great  failure  of  the  age — the  atmospheric  railway — 
makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks : — "  It  is  a  fact,  equally 
sad  and  strange,  that,  among  the  very  numerous  patents  re- 
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lating  to  the  atmospheric  railway,  there  is  not  one  that  touches 
upon  the  real  turning  point  of  the  question.  What  was  called 
the  longitudinal  valve  ^  or  opening,  through  which  was  esta- 
blished the  connection  between  the  piston,  travelling  within 
the  exhausted  tube,  and  the  tndn  of  carrii^es,  formed  the 
piice  de  resistance  for  inventors :  *  *  *  And  yet  the  valve 
itself  entered,  but  as  a  subordinate  function,  into  the  equa- 
tion, by  which  success  or  failure  was  to  be  determined.  Grant- 
ing that  its  construction  was  theoretically  perfect,  and  aU 
friction  and  leakage  annihilated,  the  main  principle,  which 
depended  upon  the  laws  that  govern  the  motions  of  elastic 
fluids,  was  left  wholly  untouched.^'  He  then  proceeds  to 
shew  that  the  experiments  of  M.  Papin,  some  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  had  demonstrated  the  inaptitude  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  atmospheric  exhaustion  to  such  a  purpose.  But  how 
many  of  the  shareholders  of  the  South  Devon  Railway  had 
heard  of  M.  Papin  and  his  air-pumps  T  Not  one  we  snould 
think,  or  the  fruitless  expenditure  of  j£343,596.  13«.  6d.  (as 
the  Report  of  the  Company  gives  it),  on  an  attempt  at  esta- 
blishing a  system  of  atmospheric  propulsion,  would  sorely 
have  been  saved.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  in  which  our 
proposed  history  might  have  rendered  great  service; — ^for,  in 
tracing  the  application  of  that  law  of  nature  which  provides 
an  instant  means  of  filling  up  a  vacuum  (unless  resisted  by 
the  contrivances  of  man),  M.  rapines  experiments  would  have 
figured  amongst  others  of  a  similar  class ;  all  of  which  would 
have  gone  to  prove  that  the  employment  of  a  rush  of  air  as  a 
motive  power,  when  obtained  by  artificial  means,  is  an  inex- 
pedient way  of  applying  the  power  at  command.  We  have 
said  that  this  work  would  not  merely  be  calculated  to  act  as 
a  check  upon  extravagant  propositions,  but  that  it  would  also 
help  to  unravel  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  baulked  the 
ingenious.  This  will  be  readily  understood  by  the  following 
example,  to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present 
at  least, — leaving  to  others,  whose  talents  and  occupation 
better  fit  them  for  the  task,  to  follow  out  the  plan  thus  briefly 
propounded,  and  to  achieve  the  honor  of  writing  one  of  the 
most  useful  works  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Having  spoken  of  vacuum,  and  of  nature  being  opposed  to 
its  existence,  we  will  take  it  for  our  illustration.  In  treating 
of  this  principle  as  the  basis  whereon  inventions  might  be 
founded,  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  the  subject  by  explain- 
ing generally  how  fluids  behave  themselves  when  suddenly 
presented  to  a  vacuum,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  their  charac- 
teristic actions.   The  applications  of  this  principle  should  then 
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be  taken  in  chronological  order^  beginnings  say,  with  the  com* 
mon  pump,— -one  of  the  earhest  and  most  important  appli- 
cations of  the  yacnnm  principle.  Its  advantages  over  other 
modes  of  raising  fluids  might  then  be  briefly  stated ;  and  so 
connected  with  the  description  should  the  particular  merits 
of  each  application  be  made  to  appear.  Next  would  follow* 
Wattes  addition  to  the  steam-engine,  of  the  vacuum  condenser, 
which,  by  withrawing  from  one  side  of  the  piston  of  the  work- 
ing cylinder  its  exhaust  steam,  destroyed  the  resistance  given 
to  the  expanding  steam  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston ;  while 
it  allowed  of  the  steam  being  condensed  and  returned  to  the 
boiler.  Howard^s  evaporating  pan,  for  crystallizing  sugar, 
another  application  of  the  same  principle  of  nature,  though  a 
a  considerable  modification  from  the  former  two,  might  then 
follow.  By  using  air-tight  pans,  and  exhausting  the  air  above 
the  liquid  they  contained,  he  created  a  disposing  cause  for  the 
steam  to  rise  immediately  on  its  formation,  and  thereby  greatly 
expedited  the  process  of  evaporation.  But  now,  in  following  the 
progress  of  invention  link  by  link,  we  see  the  connection  of  one 
invention  with  another ;  for,  by  an  inversion  of  this  process, 
Pourdrinier's  great  improvement  in  paper-making  was  obtained : 
thus,  supposing  the  downward  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  satu- 
rated paper  pulp,  when  on  the  wire-cloth  or  strainer,  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  upward  tendency  of  the  vaporizing  power  derived 
from  the  heat  below  the  evaporating  pan,  we  have  the  exhaustion 
produced  under  the  strainer,  extracting  the  water  from  the  pulp 
in  the  same  way  that  the  steam  was  carried  off  in  the  former  in- 
stance. In  Fourdrinier^s  paper-making  machine  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  was  used  as  an  impelling  power  to  drive  the 
water  from  the  pulp.  Following  this  ingenious  application  of  a 
vacuum  for  the  expulsion  of  moisture  were  a  variety  of  others 
for  absorbing  moisture,  on  the  same  principle.  Thus,  Mr. 
Oldham,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  introduced  a  mode  of  sizing, 
dyeing,  and  wetting  paper,  by  exhausting  the  air  from  a  pile 
of  paper,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  percolate  through  it.f 
Dyeing  in  pattern  was  also  effected  by  the  aid  of  vacuum. 
A  pile  of  goods  (such  as  handkerchief-pieces)  was  compressed 
in  an  air-tight  chest,  and  a  stencil-plate,  of  any  desired  pat- 
tern, was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pile ;  dye-liquor  was  then 
turned  on  to  the  stencil-plate,  and  an  air-pump,  connected 

*  It  should  bo  nnderstood,  that  in  these  remarks  we  do^  not  pretend 
either  to  a  perfect  list  or  chronological  arrangement  of  the  important  in- 
ventions dependent  on  the  employment  of  vacuum  or  currents  of  atmo- 
spheric air ;  our  obiect  \h  simply,  as  above  stated,  to  make  the  idea  we  have 
broached  clear  to  tnc  reader. 

t  London  Jour.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  36,  First  liberies. 
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with  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  being  set  to  work,  eihausted 
the  goods  of  air,  and  drew  down  the  liqaor,  through  the  per* 
forations  in  the  stencil-plate,  in  streams  having  the  seetioDal 
form  of  the  pattern  of  that  plate.  A  similar  plan  was  pn^ 
posed  by  Messrs.  Knowleya  andDuesbury*  for  tanning  hides 
and  skins  \  and  a  carrying  out  of  the  same  idea  is  shewn  in 
Mr.  Bethell's  process  for  impregnating  timber,t  and  Mr. 
Payne's  for  salting  provisions :{  it  is  also  to  the  same  natural 
law  that  the  action  of  the  common  cupping  apparatus  is  due. 
In  the  manufacture  of  felt  Mr.  Williams  found,  by  means  of 
a  current  of  air,  obtained  by  an  exhaust-fan,  that  he  could 
effect  the  deposit  of  the  fibrous  material  with  great  expedi- 
tion and  compactness ;  §  and  the  same  principle  has  been  ap* 
plied  for  extracting  dust  and  other  extraneous  matters  from 
cotton  and  wool  while  under  the  dressing  operation.  It  would 
be  almost  endless  to  trace  the  various  modes  which  have  been 
adopted  for  applying  this  principle  to  blast  furnaces,  and  to 
ventilation  generally ;  but  there  are  some  further  applications 
in  the  arts  which  should  not  be  omitted,  as  they  tend  to  shew 
how  wide  a  base  for  the  operations  of  ingenuity  this  prin- 
ciple is  yet  calculated  to  afford.  It  had  long  been  a  desi- 
deratum in  the  grinding  of  corn  to  prevent  the  stcmes  from 
choking  and  heating  the  flour ;  and  many  had  beeu  the  at- 
tempts to  remedy^  this  difficultv,  but  without  success,  until 
the  vacuum  principle  was  applied  by  a  Belgic  inventor.  ||  Ac- 
cording to  his  improvement  the  stones  were  enclosed  in  an 
air-tight  case,  and  a  shute,  made  in  the  side,  for  carrying  off 
the  flour,  was  brought  into  connection  with  an  exhaust-pump 
or  fan ;  down  the  eye  of  the  runner  or  top  stone  the  seed  was 
fed  as  usual,  and,  when  the  mill  was  set  in  action,  the  cx"- 
haust-piunp  was  likewise  actuated,  and  made  to  draw  a  cur- 
rent of  air  down  the  eye  of  the  runner  and  between  the  grind- 
ing surfaces ;  whereby  the  particles  of  flour  were  expelled,  in  a 
cool  state,  immediately  they  were  produced, — instead  of  chok- 
ing up  and  heating  the  grinding  surfaces.  Close  upon  this 
foUowed  Mr.  Asbby's  application  of  an  exhaust-fan  to  flour- 
dressers,^  by  which  the  operation  of  dressing  was  consider- 
ably expedited; — a  current  of  air  being  drawn  down  the  wire- 
gauze  cylinder,  and  made  to  pass  through  the  meshes  thereof 

•  London  Jour.,  Vol.  I,,  p.  159,  Second  Series. 
t  lb.,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  Ill,  Conjoined  Series. 
X  lb.,  Vol.  XXL,  p.  104,  Conjoined  Serieg. 

Jlb^  Vol.  X.,  p.  73,  Conjoined  Series. 
Patented  in  the  name  of  Newton,  and  described  in  London  Joomal, 
.  XXX.,  p.  13,  Conjoined  Series. 
%  lb.,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  393.,  Conjoined  Series, 
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with  the  flour.  *  Familiar  examples  of  the  application  of  this 
pnocipk  of  atmospheric  exhaustion  are  furnished  us  by  the 
doiucstic  utensils  now  generally  employed  for  obtaining  ex* 
tracts  j  thus  we  have^  as  coffee  pots^  Beart^s^  Platow's^  Waller^s^ 
Skene's,  and  a  number  of  other  contrivances :  in  fountain* 
hmps  also  the  same  idea  is  carried  out.  A  very  useful  appli- 
cation of  the  vacuum  principle  has  been  recently  made  in  the 
manafacture  of  glass  by  Mr.  Bessemer.  It  had  heretofore 
been  the  practice  in  polishing  plate-glass  to  prepare  a  bed  of 
plaster  of  Paris^  to  receive  the  plate  and  hold  it  firm,  by  fric- 
tion <rf  contact)  whilst  it  was  undergoing  the  polishing  opera- 
tion. The  time  and  cost  of  preparing  this  bed  Mr.  Bessemer 
saves  by  the  use  of  a  bed-plate  or  slab,  pierced  with  minute 
holes,  under  which  an  exhaust-chamber  is  fixed,  communi- 
cating, by  a  pipe  and  tap,  with  an  air-pump^  and,  by  a  second 
pipe  and  tap,  with  the  atmosphere.  To  retain  the  plate  of 
gias^  upon  the  bed-plate,  the  tap  of  the  pipe  connected  with 
the  air-exhausting  pump  is  turned  on ;  when  the  air  is  with- 
drawn from  under  the  glass,  and  it  is  held  firmly  in  its  place 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  When  it  is  required  to 
be  released,  the  tap  of  the  exhaust-pipe  is  turned  off,  and  that 
of  the  pipe  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  is  turned  on, 
whereby  air  is  admitted  below  the  glass ; — ^the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  being  thus  equalized  on  both  sides  of  the  glass, 
it  may  be  readily  removed  from  the  bed-plate.  For  a  still 
more  recent  adaptation  of  this  atmospheric  principle,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  United  States ;  but,  as  it  would  be  premature 
to  describe  this  invention,  we  will  merely  remark  that  it  refers 
to  the  manufacture  of  shot. 

From  the  above  slight  survey  of  the  useful  applications  of 
one  well-known  principle  of  nature,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood how  wide  is  the  scope  for  inventors,  even  if  they  con- 
fine their  exertions  to  the  development  of  those  natural  laws 
which  are  already  discovered.  It  is  not  to  many  men  in  a 
generation  that  the  faculty  is  given  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  bring  new  principles  to  light ;  much  less  is  it  in 
the  power  of  man  to  circumvent  nature,  or  contravene  its 
laws;  yet  we  find  the  most  miserable  absurdities  frequently 
put  forth  in  the  shape  of  perpetual  motions,  flying  machines, 
&c.,  as  if  the  field  for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  ingenuity  were 
already  exhausted.  As  a  counteracting  force  to  such  irra- 
tional attempts,  our  proposed  Natural  History  of  Inventions 
would,  we  think,  be  found  of  service,  Ist,  because  inventors 
might  find  that  their  premeditated  follies  had  been  anticipated; 
and,  2nd,  because  a  careful  study  of  the  connecting  links  of 
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invention,  as  traced  out  and  referred  to  first  principles^  might 
be  suggestive  of  further  useful  applications ;  while  to  those 
who  seak  to  invent  under  a  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for 
improvements,  a  history  of  inventions,  classed  according  to 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  based,  and  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order — thus  forming  an  index  to  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  mankind— could  not  fail  to  afford  such  useful  hints 
as  would  lead  them  to  the  attainment  of  their  desired  object. 
It  would  be  useless  to  disguise  the  difficulty  attendant  upon 
preparing  such  a  work  as  this, — ^for  it  would  certainly  involve 
great  labor  of  research ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  materials 
are  to  be  found ;  and  examples  of  industry,  equal  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  task,  are  certainly  not  wanting.  Let 
us  then  hope  that,  in  an  age  so  prolific  of  inventions  as  the 
present,  some  able  man  in  the  ranks  of  literature  may  be  wil- 
ling to  become  the  recorder  of  the  only  triumphs  that  arc 
calculated  to  endure,  viz. — the  triumphs  of  peace. 


REPORT  OF  THB  COMxMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS  TO  THE 
SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ON   THE   SUBJECT  OF   STBAM-BOILBR  EX.PL0SI0NS. 

The  following  Report  on  steam-boiler  explosions,  which  has 
recently  been  prepared  by  the  American  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  found  of  considerable  interest,  as  it 
takes  both  a  philosophical  and  practical  view  of  the  subject ; 
examining  the  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  cause  of  explosions  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  and 
shewing  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  several  propositions 
which  ingenuity  has  suggested  for  insuring  greater  safety  in 
the  employment  of  steam-boilers.  To  the  Report,  as  printed 
by  order  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  lengthy  Appendix, 
containing  much  useful  statistical  and  other  matter,  is  added, 
together  with  a  number  of  plates,  illustrati^^  of  the  apparatus 
employed  for  testing  the  strength  and  expansibility  of  metals 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  explosion, — thus  forming  a 
valuable  addition  to  scientific  Uterature.  The  Report,  with 
some  slight  curtailments,  runs  as  follows : — 

In  order  to  comply,  as  fully  as  possible,  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  a  circular  was  issued  by 
the  Patent  Office,  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  every  port  in  the 
United  States,  and  rephes  have  been  received  from  sixty-eight 
collectors,  as  well  as  numerous  communications  from  other 
sources,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  explosions.     The  returns 
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ire  evidently  incomplete,  as  to  the  number  of  boats  which  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  their  boilers  during  the  period 
stated  in  the  inquiries,  and  meagre  in  the  details  of  those  acci- 
dentin  aecounta  of  which  are  furnished ;  yet  sufficient,  perhaps, 
is  stated  from  which  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
unount  of  the  evil,  the  causes  on  which  it  depends,  and  the 
remedies  which  legislation  is  competent  to  apply  to  it.  Such  of 
the  results  of  these  inquiries  as  could  be  presented  in  tabular 
form  are  given  in  an  appendix.  The  returns  of  explosions  on 
railroads  are  so  few  and  unsatisfactory  that  they  have  not  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  this  report.  All  the  information 
which  the  office  has  received,  in  regard  to  these,  is  also  given  in 
the  table  in  the  appendix. 

The  returns  received  enumerate  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
explosions  of  steam-boat  boilers ;  from  which  accidents  the  num- 
ber killed  (as  given  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  cases)  is 
eighteen  hundred  and  five,  making  an  average  of  eleven  for  each 
accident.  K  the  sixtv-uine  cases,  in  which  the  number  killed  is 
Dot  stated,  average  the  same,  the  total  loss  of  life,  in  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  cases,  would  amount  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

The  number  wounded,  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases,  is 
one  thousand  and  fifteen — an  average  of  nine.  The  same  calcu- 
lation, as  in  the  former  case,  would  give,  as  the  total  number 
wounded,  two  thousand  and  ninety-seven;  making  the  whole 
number  of  sufferers  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty. 
I  The  amount  of  pecuniary  loss  sustained  in  seventy-five  cases  is 

i  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
r  dollars,  giving  an  average  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred 
I  and  two  dollars  by  each  explosion ;  which,  applied  to  the  whole 
I  number  of  cases,  would  make  the  entire  loss  three  millions  ninety- 
I  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars. 
I  Of  the  explosions  enumerated,  two  hundred  and  two,  or  'S67 

I  per  cent.,  occurred  on  the  southern  and  western  waters;  one 
I  hundred  and  forty-six,  or  *626  per  cent.,  on  the  Mississippi  river 
I         and  its  tributaries ;  ninety,  or  '386  per  cent.,  on  the  Mississippi 

alone;  forty,  or  "172  per  cent.,  on  the  Ohio. 
I  From  1830  to   the  present  time  the  number  of  explosions 

given  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  making  an  average  of  ten 
each  vear,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  as  the  average  annual  loss 
of  life,  and  ninety  the  annual  average  of  wounded ;  the  total 
number  of  sufferers,  annually,  being  two  hundred,  and  the  an- 
nual pecuniary  loss  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  and 
twenly  dollars. 

The  steam-boat  tonnage  of  the  western  rivers  in  1846  was 
249,055,  and  the  whole  value  of  the  commerce  of  these  boats 
sixty-two  million  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars.  The  probable  extent  in  miles  of  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  western  waters,  as  estimated  by  Colonel  Long, 
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of  the  topogrfiphical  engineers^  is  sixteen  thonsftnd  six  huiulred 
and.seyenty-four.  The  whole  number  of  steam-yessels  bniltin 
the  United  States,  from  1830  to  1847  indasiye,  is  nineteen  hon- 
dred  and  fifteen.  The  losses  by  explosion  daring  the  same  period 
amount,  according  to  the  returns  ramished,  to  one  hundred  sod 
ninety-eighty  or  about  ten  per  cent. 

There  is  something  in  the  appalling  nature  of  steam-boiler  ex- 
plosions which  strikes  public  attention,  and  has  given  rise  to  an 
impression  that  steam-boats  and  railroads  are  more  dangerous 
modes  of  conveyance  than  any  others.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that 
no  direct  means  of  making  a  comparison  through  a  series  of  yean, 
between  the  losses  by  ordinary  navigation,  and  those  by  steam 
navigation,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  office. 

To  make  a  comparison  which  should  be  perfectly  fiiir,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  an  equal  number  of  steamers  and  other 
vessels,  having  the  same  route,  and  exposed  in  common  to  the 
same  sources  of  danger,  except  those  arising  from  the  employment 
of  steam  as  the  motive  power.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  means  of  doing  this ;  but  a  general  and  somewhat  loose 
comparison  can  be  made,  which  may  serve  to  correct  a  false  im- 
pression which  undeniably  exists  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
safety  of  the  two  modes  of  travel.  It  appears  from  a  statement 
contained  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Congress  on  this  subject, 
that  in  the  year  1 839,  the  number  of  American  vessels  lost  by 
ordinary  navigation  was  one  thousand  and  fifty-nine,  and  that  in 
the  month  of  December  alone,  of  that  year,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  vessels  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- nine  lives  were 
destroyed.  Thus  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  that  month  u 
nearly  double  the  average  annual  loss  of  life  by  steam-boat  explo- 
sions, as  deduced  from  the  foregoing  calculations.  A  comparison 
of  the  number  of  vessels  exposed  would  not  give  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  relative  danger  of  the  two  modes  of  transportation,  because 
the  number  of  individuals  exposed  to  the  dangers  from  steam 
transportation  is  vastly  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
vessels  than  those  exposed  in  ordinary  navigation. 

In  speaking  thus   favorably  of  the   comparative  safety  of 
steam  navigation,  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  steam  has  not 
added,  in  each  individual  case,  a  new  element  of  danger  to  the 
means  of  transportation  where  it  is  employed  ;  but  in  endeavour- 
ing to  estimate  the  absolute  risk  in  each  Idnd  of  navigation  we 
must  take  into  the  account  every  source  of  danger  to  which  each 
is  subject,,  and  so  doing,  we  find  the  risk  firom  ordinary  navigation 
to  exceed  that  from  navigation  by  steam.     In  the  case  of  the 
former,  disasters  frequentiy  occur  in  a  distant  quarter,  in  the  pre< 
sence  of  comparatively  few  witnesses,  and  many  of  them  are  never 
noticed  by  the  press.     They  are  regarded  as  matters  of  coone. 
the  results  of  natural  causes,  over  which  man  has  no  control,   li 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  every  circumstance  is  present  whicl 
would  tend  to  exaggerate  the  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
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it  18  merely  for  the  purpose  of  remoTing  an  injariotiB  misconcep- 
tion that  the  comparison  just  given,  which  does  not  pretend  to 
■ccnntcy,  has  been  made. 

For  the  fhre  years  ending  with  1828,  the  ratio  of  ezplosioni 
to  the  Bumber  of  ezposnres  on  steam-boat  routes  from  New  York 
city,  was  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eleren.  In  the  next  five  years,  ending  with  1833,  the 
ratio  was  reduced  so  as  to  shew  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  one 
Uioosand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one :  and  in  the  next  five  years 
it  fell  to  one  to  one  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

The  result  of  a  similar  calculation  with  reference  to  western 
navigation  is  less  favorable.  In  the  memorial  of  a  committee 
on  abuses  of  steam  navigation,  at  Cincinnati,  laid  before  Congress 
at  ita  last  session,  the  number  of  lives  annually  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  steam  navigation  is  estimated  at  eight  million  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand.  Taking  the  average  annual 
loss  of  life  OD  these  waters  at  seventy,*  we  find  its  ratio  to  the 
whole  number  of  lives  exposed,  to  be  one  to  one  hundred  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  the  ratio  of  explosions 
to  the  number  of  exposures  to  be  one  to  five  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  dangers  of  steam  naviga* 
tion  on  the  western  waters,  though  obviously  greater  than  those 
at  the  east,  still  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  those  of  other 
modes  of  water  conveyance.  Yet  so  much  terror  has  been  excited 
in  the  public  mind,  by  accidents  of  this  kind,  that  the  prevention 
.  of  them  haa  (and  no  doubt  properly)  been  considerea  by  those 
nations  which  have  made  most  use  of  the  powerful  and  useful, 
though  dangerous  agency  of  steam,  as  calling  for  special  legisla- 
tive interference.  As  early  as  1817,  a  committee  of  the  British 
IHirtiament  was  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
explosions^  and  much  valuable  information  was  elicited  by  the 
examination  of  engineers  and  others,  which  they  instituted.  That 
committee  felt  and  acknowledged  the  inexpediency  of  *  legisla- 
tive interference  with  the  management  of  private  concerns  or 
property,  further  than  the  public  safety  should  demand,'  but  they 
urged  *  that  a  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  public  safety  has, 
on  several  occasions,  established  the  prindple  that  where  that 
safety  may  be  endangered  by  ignorance,  avarice,  or  inattention, 
against  which  individuals  are  unable,  either  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  or  of  the  power,  to  protect  themselves,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  interfere.'  This  principle  has  been 
acknowledged  also  by  the  French  government  and  by  our  own. 
Of  the  propriety  and  necessity  for  legislation  of  some  kind  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  the  only  question  is,  as  to  what  the  character 
of  that  legislation  ought  to  be.     The  determination  of  this  ques- 

*  Calculated  by  the  per  contage. 
VOL.    XXXV.  V 
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tion  inTolves  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  these  fiital  ooenr- 
rences,  and  the  remedies  which  have  been  proposed. 

The  fiict  that  the  steam-engine  has  come  into  aach  general 
use,  and  has  been  placed  nnder  the  management  of  men  widely 
differing  in  their  education  and  judgment,  and  many  of  them 
entirely  destitute  of  scientific  knowledge,  has  given  riae  to  a 
great  variety  of  hypotheses  designed  to  account  for  the  explosions 
of  steam-boilers.  Most  of  them  have  been  mere  crude  specula^ 
tions,  without  any  foundation  in  fact  or  in  physical  analogy. 
Such  are  the  pretended  explanations  which  refer  the  explosion  to 
the  presence  of  electricity  or  the  generation  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
its  union  in  explosive  proportion  with  oxygen  within  the  boiler. 
Of  the  former  hypothesis,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  electri- 
city, if  present  at  all,  would  reside  on  the  outside  of  the  boilor ; 
and  of  the  latter,  that  the  necessary  conditions  are  not  present 
which  would  render  it  probable.  In  the  ordinary  condition  of  a 
boiler,  no  hydrogen  is  produced  ;  and  if  it  were  present,  it  oonld 
not  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  comlnne  with  it  in 
explosive  proportion.* 

Another  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  explosion  in  this  way : 
the  water  falling  below  the  fire  line  in  the  boiler,  the  portion  of 
the  latter,  thus  exposed,  becomes  excessively  heated,  and  conk" 
mnnicates  its  heat  to  the  steam,  which  thus  becomes  eurehcnrged 
with  heat.  Now  steam,  when  heated  separately  from  the  water 
which  generates  it,  follows  the  law  which  regulates  the  expansion 
of  ordinary  gases,  t.  e.,  it  expands  7^7  part  of  its  bulk  (or  nearly) 
for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  above  the  freezing  point.  The  in- 
crease of  elastic  force  is  therefore,  under  these  circumstances, 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  temperature;  but 
while  the  steam  is  thus  surcharged,  a  supply  of  water  is  sent  into 
the  boiler,  the  surcharged  steam  at  once  becomes  converted  into 
saturated  steam  of  high  elastic  power,  and  an  explosion  follows. 
This  hypothesis,  although  ingenious,  and  long  received  as  the  true 
explanation  of  the  phenomeDon,  is  found  to  be  contradicted  by 
the  results  of  careful  and  repeated  experiments.  The  committee 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  '  appointed  to  examine  into  the  causes 
of  the  explosions  of  the  boilers  used  on  board  of  steam-boats,  and 

*  The  pnxiuction  of  hydrogen  was  referred  to  tin?  decomposition  of 
the  water  by  tJic  heated  metal.  The  conchisions  dra^vn  by  the  Frankiin 
InBtitute  committee,  from  their  experiments,  to  detei-mine  "  whether  any 
permanently  elastic  fluids  are  produced  within  a  bf)iler,  when  the  metal 
becomes  intensely  heated,"  are  "  1.  That  the  gas  obtained  by  injecting^ 
water  upon  the  bottom  of  a  boiler  which  was  at  a  bright  red  heat,  was 
nitrogen  gas  with  variable  quantity  of  oxygen ;  it  was  in  fact  atmospheric 
air,  deprived  by  the  heated  metal  "of  more  or  less  of  its  oxygen.  2.  That 
this  air  was  derived  principally  from  the  current  into  the  boiler  when  sur- 
charged steam  had  ceased  t<:>  Ix?  formed,  and  the  l3oiler  was  left  drj'^ ;  there 
will  therefore  be  no  such  quantity  in  a  working  boiler,  where  the  air  must 
be  supplied  from  the  c^>ld  water  thrown  in.  3.  That  water  in  contact  with 
heated  iron  in  a  stciam  boiler,  the  surface  being  in  its  ordinary  state,  clean, 
not  bright,  ia  -not  derofuimsed  by  heat."     Frank.  Joum.  vol.  xvii,  p.  222. 
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to  derise  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  accidents,  or 
of  diminishing  the  extent  of  their  injurious  effects/  to  whose 
raluable  labours  (which  have  thrown  great  light  upon  this  whole 
Bobject)  frequent  reference  will  be  made  in  this  report,  made  a 
series  of  experiments  in  the  prosecution  of  one  point  of  their  en* 
quiries,  to  *  ascertain  whether  intensely  heated  and  unsaturated 
ateam  can,  by  the  projection  of  water  into  it,  produce  highly 
elastic  vapor,'  and  satisfied  themselves  that  in  no  case  was  an  in« 
crease  of  elasticity  produced  by  injecting  water  into  hot  and  un- 
saturated steam,  but  the  reverse ;  aud,  in  general,  that  the 
greater  quantity  thus  introduced,  the  more  considerable  waa  the 
diminution  in  the  elasticity  of  the  steam. 

A  fourth  hypothesis  has  heen  advanced  in  a  communication 
to  this  office,  from  Mr.  N.  Sawyer,  mechanical  engineer  of  Balti- 
more, which  may  perhaps  deserve  the  test  of  experiment.  It 
supposes  the  water  in  a  steam-boiler  to  be  permanently  thrown 
out  of  level  by  the  unequal  pressure  on  its  surface,  resulting  from 
the  escape  of  the  steam  through  the  throttle  valve  and  at  one  end, 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  pressure  at  that  point.  This 
alteration  of  level,  of  course,  exposes  a  portion  of  the  boiler  to 
become  unduly  heated,  and  when  the  working  of  the  engine  is 
stopped,  the  restoration  of  level  by  gravity  brings  a  quantity  of 
water  in  contact  with  the  over-heated  metal,  producing  highly 
elastic  steam,  which,  according  to  the  author,  may  result  in  an 
explosion.  The  existence  of  the  difference  of  level,  here  sup- 
posed, is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  C.  Evans,  who  re» 
marka»  in  an  article  on  the  causes  of  explosion,  that '  wherever 
the  steam  is  taken  firom  to  supply  the  engine,  there  will  he  the 
greatest  ebullition,  and  the  water  will  be  higher  there  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  boiler.'  The  Franklin  committee,  in  their  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  '  whether,  on  relieving  water,  heated  to  or 
above  the  boiling  point,  from  pressure,  any  commotion  is  pro- 
duced in  the  fluid,'  found  that^  '  on  making  an  opening  in  the 
boiler,  even  when  the  pressure  did  not  exceed  two  atmospheres, 
a  local  foaming  commenced  at  the  point  of  eBcape^  followed  soon 
by  a  general  foaming  throughout  the  boiler,  more  violent  in  pro- 
portion as  the  opening  was  increased.'  Though  the  difference  of 
level,  thus  produced,  could  not,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  production  of  a  quantity  of  steam  great  enough 
to  result  in  an  explosion,  yet  the  extent  to  which  it  would  operate 
could  be  determined  only  by  experiment. 

An  hypothesis  which  has  been  lately  advanced,  and  to  which 
the  attention  of  Congress  has  been  asked,  in  a  published  letter 
from  its  author,  addressed  to  the  Honourable  John  Davis,  of  the 
Senate,  would  not  have  been  noticed  here  but  for  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance. This  explanation  of  explosion,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered  from  the  pamphlet  in  which  it  is  set  forth,*  attributes 

♦  Pamphlet  on  "  The  Causcg  and  Effects  of  Explosions  in  Steam 
Engines,"  &c,,  by  John  Wilder,  New  York,  1847. 
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the  phenomena  to  the  action  of  liherated  caloric.  Bet  free  by  ny 
lieving  the  pressure  under  which  its  combination  with  water  Is 
atated  to  be  alone  possible.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  supposed  impossibility  of  accounting  for  tha 
phenomena  of  explosion  from  the  gradually  increased  elasticity  of 
steam  by  heat.  That  a  gradual  increase  of  pressure  can  produce 
all  the  effects  of  the  most  violent  explosions,  has  been  concla« 
sively  proved  by  the  experiments  of  the  committee  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  ;  in  which  it  was  shewn  that  the  very  effects  which,  in 
the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  are  considered  impossible  to  arise  from 
such  a  cause,  did  actually  follow  the  gradually  increased  tension 
of  the  steam.  The  existence  of  one  sufficient  cause^  fully  sup 
ported  by  the  experiments  of  men  so  distinguished  for  scientific 
abihty,  as  were  the  members  of  that  committee,  renders  anneoea- 
sary  a  resort  to  vague  hypotheses,  unfortified  by  facts,  having  no 
foundation  in  physical  analogy,  and,  as  in  the  present  case,  based 
upon  an  assumption  in  contradiction  of  a  well  known  physical 
law.  Such  hypotheses  can  only  serve  to  divert  the  minds  of 
practical  men  fVom  the  true  causes  of  these  fatal  disasters,  and 
thus  still  further  to  embarrass  the  question  of  their  proper  remedy. 
The  question  of  the  causes  of  steam-boiler  explosions,  if  evor 
solved,  IS  to  find  its  solution  in  the  researches  of  men  of  tme 
science,  conducted  by  order  of  the  government,  and  at  its  ex- 
pense. The  experiments  necessary  to  its  fbll  elueidatioB  i^ 
quire  too  heavy  an  outlay  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  means  ni 
private  individuals,  or  even  institutions ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
interests  to  be  protected  have  made  them,  by  the  aeknowledg- 
ment  of  all,  a  proper  object  of  public  appropriation.  The  most 
valuable  contributions,  to  our  knowledge,  of  the  causes  of  ex« 
plosions,  have  been  made  by  the  scientific  labors  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ihe  Franklin  Institute,  undertaken  at  the  request,  and 
prosecuted  at  the  expense,  so  fiur  as  the  apparatus  was  concerned, 
of  the  Treasury  I>epartment  in  1831.  The  services  of  the  com- 
mittee were  gratuitous,  although  rendered  at  the  expense  of  much 
time  and  labor ;  and  the  chairman,  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache,  the  present 
superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  devoted  the  greater  part  oi 
his  leisure,  during  four  years,  to  the  investigation.  Previous  to 
commencing  the  experiments,  the  committee  addressed  a  droolar 
to  every  engineer  known  to  them  as  connected  with  the  practical 
application  of  steam,  and  who  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
the  explosion  of  a  boiler.  The  answers  to  these  circulars,  though 
containing  many  crude  hypotheses,  furnished  a  valuable  ooU^ 
tion  of  facts  and  suggestions,  which  served  to  guide  the  researches 
of  the  committee.  It  cannot  but  be  believed  that  the  instituti<A 
of  a  new  series  of  experiments  on  the  same  subject,  conducted  in 
the  same  spirit,  and  on  the  same  liberal  scale  as  those  of  the 
committee  alluded  to,  would  serve  to  confirm  the  knowledge 
already  acquired,  and  throw  still  further  light  upon  this  interest- 
ing and  important  inquiry. 
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The  causes  of  explosioiiB,  4i8  laid  down  by  the  committee, 
are."— 

1.  EiceeaiTe  pressure  within  a  boiler,  the  pxeesnre  being  gra- 
dnslljr  increaBed. 

2.  The  presence  of  ondioly  heated  metal  within  a  boiler. 

3*  Defects  in  the  constmctioB  of  a  boiler  or  its  appendages. 

4.  The  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  those  entrosted  with  the 
maoagement  of  the  steam-engine. 

The  causes,  so  fiir  as  they  are  stated  in  the  returns  to  this 
effiec^  may  all  be  included  under  one  or  other  oi  these  classes^ 
and  they  have  accordingly  been  so  classified  in  the  summary 
fband  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  explosions.  i 

How  far  these  causes  are  correctly  assigned,  the  undersigned 
is  not  able  to  say,  as  the  means  by  which  they  were  ascertained 
are  not  known  to  this  office.  It  is  desirable  that  in  case  of  future 
ezpUmons,  provision  should  be  made  for  obtaining  full  and  accu- 
rate information  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  accident.  En- 
tire rehaoce  cannot  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  ordinary 
eje-witnesses,  however  honest  their  intentions;  and  still  less  com 
fidenee  can  be  reposed  in  that  of  the  engineers  and  officers  of  the 
boat  on  which  the  accident  occurs,  as  they  are  directly  interested 
in  shewing  that  it  was  the  result  of  no  dereliction  of  duty  on  their 
part ;  but,  improper  influences  aside,  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  and  properties  of  steam  ana  the  steam-engine  are  not 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  of  any  value,  upon  the  causes  of 
an  explosion ;  nor  are  tnose  who  have  a  merely  practical  know- 
ledge of  these  matten  in  a  better  situation  for  this  purpose  ;— 
thejr  have  too  often  preconceived  opinions  or  hypotheses  to  which 
they  are  anxious  to  make  facts  agree,  and,  without  intention  to 
deceive,  they  are  apt  to  seize  upon  those  facts  which  seem  to  justify 
their  prejudices,  and  disregarci  others  of  a  different  tendency.  It 
ia  to  an  investigation  by  scientific  men  alone, — men  who  value 
hypotheses  only  as  they  are  in  accordance  with,  and  serve  to 
account  for,  facts,  and  who  are  ready  to  abandon  them  whenever 
and  as.  often  as  they  are  found  to  conflict  with  well-ascertained 
ihcta, — that  we  are  to  look  for  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the 
causes  of  these  disasters.  It  might  be  made  the  du^  of  the 
inspectors  of  steam-boilere  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
explosions  which  occur  in  their  several  districts ;  they  might  be 
sathorised  to  procure  an  examination,  in  every  such  case,  by  per- 
sons having  ikte  necessary  scientific  qualifications,  and  required 
to  report,  at  stated  periods,  to  an  appropriate  bureau  at  Wash* 
ington.  The  collating  and  comparing  of  the  infornoation  thus 
furnished  would  doubtless  lead  to  valuable  deductions,  and  have 
Ml  important  bearing  upon  future  legislation  with  reference  to 
this  sabject.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  reported  cases  it  is  known 
that  no  scientific  investigation  was  had,  and  the  returns,  so  far 
as  the  question  of  causes  is  concerned,  are  probably,  therefore, 
based  upon  common  report,  or  the  mere  opinions  of  engineers. 
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That  '  undue  pressure  within  a  boiler,  gradually  increased,^ 
IB  one  of  the  most  frequent  caases  of  explosions,  has  been  proved, 
as  well  by  recorded  cases  as  by  the  experiments  of  the  committee. 
One  of  the  points  of  enquiry  to  which  their  attention  was  spe- 
cially directed,  was  to  ascertain  the  sort  of  bursting  produced  by 
a  gradual  increase  of  pressure ;  and,  after  seyeral  decisive  experi- 
ments, they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  most  violent  explosions  may  occur  without  a  sudden 
increase  of  pressure  within  a  boiler. — This  gradually  increased 
pressure  may  result  from  the  accidental  failure  of  the  apparatus 
mtended  to  relieve  it,  or  from  this  being  intentionally  prevented 
from  operating,  by  the  reckless  hands  which  sometimes  have  the 
control  of  it.  Of  the  ninety-eight  cases,  in  which  the  causes  of 
explosions  are  stated  in  the  returns,  sixteen  (being  16i  per  cent, 
of  the  whole)  are  assigned  to  this  cause. 

The  cases  referred  to  '  the  presence  of  unduly  heated  metal 
within  the  boiler '  are  also  sixteen.     The  danger  attending  the 
over-heating  of  the  boiler  arises  from  the  diminished  tenacity  of 
the  metal  thereby  produced,  which  renders  it  incapable  of  any 
longer  sustaining  the  ordinary  working  pressure ;  and  from  the 
metal  being  made  itself  a  reservoir  of  heat,  capable  of  generat- 
ing an  increased  quantity  of  highly  elastic  steam,  as  soon  as 
water  shall  be  brought  in  contact  with  it. — ^This  over-heating  of 
the  boiler  may  be  occasioned  by  suffering  the  water  to  become 
too  low,  or  by  allowing  sediment  to  accumulate  on  the  bottom. 
The  former  cause  operates  by  exposing  a  portion  of  the  surface 
next  the  fire  to  the  action  of  heat  while  uncovered  by  water,  and 
the  latter  by  interposing  a  medium  of  but  low-conducting  power 
between  the  fire  and  the  water, — thereby  suffering  the  metal  to 
acquire  heat  faster  than  that  heat  can  be  conveyed  to  the  water. 
In  either  case  the  metal  is  technically  said  to  be  *  burnt* ;  and 
even  if  no  serious  consequences  should  occur  at  the  time  when 
such  burning  takes  place,  still  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  thereby 
permanently  diminished,  its  thickness  decreased,*  and  the  lift- 
bility  to  explosion,  therefore,  greatly  enhanced.     In  boilers  where 
flues  are  employed^  their  collapse  is  the  ordinary  result  of  this 
state  of  things. 

The  deficiency  of  water  may  be  in  consequence  of  the  pumps 
being  obstructed,  so  as  to  throw  in  less  than  the  reqiusite 
supply ;  or  from  their  being  heated,  so  as  to  inject  steam ;  or 
from  their  not  being  in  action  when  the  engine  is  stopped  and 
steam  blowing  off.  The  sudden  removal  of  these  causes  of  deficient 
supply,  while  the  intensity  of  the  fire  continues  at  the  same  time 
undiminished,  is  very  likely  to  produce  an  explosion,  for  rea- 
sons already  explained.  Hence  Uie  great  number  of  these  acci- 
dents which  occur  immediately  upon  starting  the  engine  after  a 

*  The  dhninntion  of  tenacity  from  over-heating  was  found  by  the  sub- 
committee, on  the  strength  of  materials,  to  bo  equal  to  about  one-tfaiid  of 
the  original  strength. 
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^ppage  at  a  landing,  or  for  repairs.  Mr.  ETana  expresses  the 
opuuon  that  '  eight  out  of  ten  explosions  take  place  jost  at  the 
tnne  of  starting  horn  a  landing, — the  engine  makuig  generally  bat 
one  or  two  revolations/ 

The  sobject  of  denosits,  in  connexion  with  the  oTer-heating 
of  tke  metal  of  the  Boiler,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  is  still  comparatively  open  as  a  field  of  research.  The 
Franklin  committee  made  it  one  point  of  their  inquiry  to  ascer- 
tain by  experiment  the  effect  of  deposits  in  boilers.  They  ad- 
mitted the  collection  and  hardening  of  sach  deposits  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  attributed  the  danger  fh>m  them  to  the 
prodnction  of  exfoliations  of  oxide,  which  ^aduaUy  reduced  the 
thickness  of  the  metal,  or  to  the  weakening  increase  of  tempe- 
niture  in  the  metal  which  they  permit. 

With  regard  to  incrustations  and  deposits  in  the  interior  of 
steam  boilers,  it  may  in  general  be  admitted,  that  these  must 
differ  with  the  character  of  the  water  used.  In  boilers  using 
'bard'  water,  they  consist  chiefly  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
iron  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  ;  containing,  besides,  the  earthy 
salts  from  the  water.  Boilers  using  ocean  water  are  found  to 
detect  the  differences  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean  in 
regard  to  the  composition  of  its  water.  It  appears  that  certain 
^lodes'  which  were  taken  from  the  boilers  of  the  United  States 
steamer  *Marcy,'  and  subjected  to  analysis  by  Professor  John- 
son, were  found  to  collect  in  the  boilers  while  running  over  the 
Bahama  Banks;  and  the  experience  of  the  'Marcy'  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  other  steamers  which  have  traversed  the  same  tract  of 
the  Atlantic.  Professor  Johnson's  analysis  shewed  this  salt  to 
be  de-hydrated  gypsum,  and  led  him  to  the  application  of  the 
aeetate  of  potassa  as  a  solvent. 

The  introduction  of  oil  or  fat  into  a  boiler,  may  result  in  the 
production  of  another  class  of  deposits,  entirely  different  from 
the  scales  above  alluded  to ;  and  which  appear  to  result  from  a 
combination  of  fatty  materials  with  earthy  bases.  Such  an  in- 
crustation was  found  in  the  interior  of  a  steam  boiler  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  and  was  submitted  to  examination  by  Professor 
Johnson,  who  supposes  it  to  be  a  species  of  soap,  formed  between 
the  earthy  oxides  and  the  acids  of  animal  fat. 

In  streams  which,   like  the  Mississippi  and   its  tributaries, 
flow  for  thousands  of  miles  through  an  alluvial  country,  and 
which  are  subject  to  freshets,  not  unfrequently  producing  altera- 
tions in  depth  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  the  quantity  of  earthy 
dcareons,  and  other  matters  held  in  suspension,  is  great,  almost 
yond  conception.     Mr.  Cist  gives  the  estimate  of  an  intelligent 
igineer,  that  in  a  twelve  days'  trip  on  the  Mississippi,  the  quan- 
ty  of  mud  injected  into  the  boilers  was  fifty-one  thousand  six 
andred  gallons,  by  measurement,  or  over  two  hundred  tons  in 
'eight. — This  calculation  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
*diment  in  the  water  amounted  to  ten  per  cent.,  a  rate  said  to 
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be  below  tbe  fact,  at  least  aa  fegards  tbe  Miwiaftippi.  This  sedi- 
ment>  ooUecting  on  die  bottom  of  a  boiler,  becomes,  owing  to  the 
admixture  of  ealcareons  matter  with  the  mnd  of  which  it  is  chieflj 
composed,  hardened  by  heat  to  such  a  degree  that  very  ofte&it 
can  be  remoTed  only  by  the  use  of  a  chisel  and  mallet.  Thos 
hardened,  it  is  liable  to  crack  frcHn  unequal  expansion,  or  other 
cause,  when  it  admits  water  to  come  in  contact  with  the  eiper- 
heated  and  softened  metal  below.  The  necessity  for  constut 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  boilers  with  reiftnence  to  this 
matter  is  sufficiently  obyious.  The  deposits  from  salt  and  dudy- 
beate  waters  are  not  less  dangerous. 

The  causes  of  unduly  heated  metal  within  a  boiler  usntUy 
operating,  are  no  doubt  those  which  haye  just  been  described ; 
yet  the  Franklin  committee  were  induced,  from  the  eridence 
before  them,  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  metal  of  a  boiler  be- 
coming unduly  heated,  even  when  in  contact  with  water :  tbe 
occurrence  of  such  a  fact,  howerer,  is  extremely  rare. 

About  one-third  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  returns  are  attri- 
buted to  '  defective ciMBtruction  of  the  boiler  and  ite  ajopendagei* 
These  defects  may  be  reduced  to  three  clases  :  1,  defects  in  tbe 
form  of  the  boiler ;  2,  the  use  of  improper  or  defective  material ; 
3,  bad  workmanship.  The  first  class  is  not  noticed  as  a  cause  of 
explosion  in  the  returns  to  this  office.  In  the  second,  are  em- 
braced fifteen  cases ;  in  the  last,  eight.  In  eleven  others,  the 
particular  nature  of  the  defect  is  net  stated. 

That  the  influence  of  form  upon  the  strength  of  a  boila 
must  be  very  great,  is  obvious.  The  forms  most  commonly  em- 
ployed are,  the  waggon-boiler  of  Watt,  and  the  cylindrical  boiler, 
either  with  or  without  fines.  The  boiler  of  Watt  is  only  adapted 
to  very  low  steam.  Of  cylindrical  boilers,  those  without  fines  are 
most  safe— those  with  flues  have  the  advantage  of  economisuig 
fuel.  Those  fines  which  pass  through  both  heads  of  the  bmler 
are  considered  the  most  safe.  Boilers  containing  small  tubes 
have  not  been  found  successM. 

The  connected  boilers  which  are  used  on  our  western  boats 
are  incident  to  a  peculiar  source  of  danger ;  a  mere  change  of 
position  may  be  the  cause  of  an  explosion.  The  conneetmg 
water  pipe  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  boilers.  When  the  boat 
careens,  the  water  descends  of  course  to  the  lower  boiler,  and 
leaves  the  higher  ones  exposed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the 
action  of  the  fire  while  uncovered  by  wato*.  The  danger  from 
such  an  exposure  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  use  of  con« 
nected  boilers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Franklin  committee,  ought 
to  be  discontinued. 

Boilers  with  L  fines  are  liable  to  a  similar  source  of  danger. 
The  portion  of  the  flue  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire  while  not  in  contact  with  water. 
Its  tenacity  is  thus  diminished,  and  it  is  rendered  hkely  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  within  the  boiler,  and  collapse. 


i: 
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Boilen  with  steaan  chimnies  ore  still  employed  for  the  sake 
of  the  adTantage  of  haying  the  steam  surcharged  with  heat,  so  as  to 
pieTent  condensation  in  &e  steam-pipe  and  cylinder.    They  differ 

I  mm  those  last  mentioned  only  in  the  fact  that  the  exposure  is 

greater.    The  sonroe  of  danger  is  the  same.    Two  explosions  of 

f  boilers  of  this  kindi  examia^  by  Mr.  Ewbank,  were  identical  in 

the  phenomena  exhibited.    The  vertical  arm  of  the  L  flue,  in 
both  caae8»  waa  eoUapaed  in  the  same  way, — shewing  that  the 
defect  is  inherent  in  nie  fbrm.    The  Franklin  committee  recom- 
mend the  diacontinoance  of  the  use  of  both  of  tbese  forms. 
'Hiey  also  disoonraee  the  formation  of  wnall  spaces  to  contain 

\  water  and  be  sarroonded  by  fire.     Sach  spaces  are  liable  to  accu- 

I  mnkte   deposits,  and  to  become  ondulj  heated  by  the  water 

^  being  forced  out  of  them  by  the  formation  of  steam,  as  in  the 

case  of  amall  tubes. 

j.  Boilers  of  irregular  forma  are  necessarily  weak;   the  ten- 

dency of  a  force  acting  within  them  equally  in  all  directions 

I  would  be  to  bring  them  to  a  cylindrical  or  spherical  form. 

The  use  of  cast  iron  as  a  material  for  boilers  is  believed  to 
have  been  entirely  abandoned ;  but  five  cases  are  given  in  which 
this  material  was  employed  for  the  heads  of  boUers  which  ex- 
ploded ;  and  its  use  for  boiler  heads  is  still,  to  some  extent,  per- 
severed in,  notwithstandinff  the  warning  voice  which  science 
and  experience  have  united  to  raise  against  it.  The  question 
of  the  safety  of  the  employment  of  this  material  for  boilers 
came  before  the  committee  of  the  British  parliament,  who 
were  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  explo- 
sions in  the  year  1817  ;  and  the  testimony  against  its  use,  even 
at  that  early  period  in  the  history  of  steam  narigation,  was  un- 
equivocal. The  use  of  boilers,  or  boiler  tubes,  of  cast  iron 
waa  positively  prohibited  by  the  French  government  in  1828. 
The  operation  of  casting,  however  well  performed,  is  an  un- 
certain process;  and  the  defects  of  structure  incident  to  it, 
being  concealed  torn  view,  lead  to  a  false  impression  of  the 
real  strength  of  the  article  cast.  But,  perhaps,  a  more  preg- 
nant source  of  danger  in  the  case  of  cast  iron  heads,  lies  in  the 
unequal  rate  of  its  expansion,  as  compared  with  the  wrought 
metal  to  which  it  is  attached,  rendering  it  constantly  liable  to 
fracture  or  cracking.  Mr.  Cist,  in  his  valuable  communication, 
■mentions  a  case  in  which  the  cast  iron  heads  of  a  range  of  seven 
boikra  were  all  found  in  pieces  when  the  boilers  were  taken 
•part  at  the  head ;  and  remarks,  that  these  heads  are  generally 
found  in  this  condition  when  they  are  removed  from  the  boilers. 
The  history  of  six  boilers  of  this  kind,  which  were  made  at  Ship- 
pingport,  aifords  a  striking  proof  of  the  danger  arising  from  the 
use  of  such  heads.^  Of  these  boilers,  one  was  placed  on  the  'Car 
of  Commeroe,'  and,  although  the  only  new  boiler  on  the  boat, 
it  was  the  only  one  that  gave  way.     Its  after-head  was  blown 
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out,  ftnd  the  boiler  waa  projected  several  honilred  feet  orer  the 
bows  of  the  boat  into  the  river.  The  five  others  were  pat  into 
the  '  Atlas,'  and  exploded  the  same  season  in  a  atmilar  manner. 
The  case  of  the  '  Helen  M'Gregor'  was  of  the  same  character. 
The  head  of  that  boat's  boiler  blew  out,  and  broke  into  nomerons 
small  fragments ;  killing  several  persons,  and  wounding  othcn. 
Every  consideration  then,  of  pradenoe,  and  even  of  common 
hnmanity,  woold  seem  to  dictate  the  munediate  and  total  aban- 
donment of  cast  iron  as  a  material  fw  boiler  heads. 

The  question  of  the  relative  strength  of  materials,  with  di- 
rect reference  to  their  use  fbr  steam  boilers,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  which  Professor  Johnson  was  diair- 
man,  in  whose  able  report  the  subject  is  considered  in  a  light 
entirely  new.  In  these  inquiries,  the  element  of  temperature  in 
its  relation  to  tenacity,  has,  it  is  bdieved,  been  fbr  the  first  time 
fully  considered.  The  practical  value  of  the  results  of  this  pro- 
tracted and  laborious  research  has  been  admitted  by  men  of 
science  throughout  the  world.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to 
give,  within  any  reasonable  limits,  an  abstract  of  these  results ; 
some  of  the  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  wiO 
alone  be  stated. 

The  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  copper  and  iron  as 
materials  for  steam  boilers,  is  directly  affected  by  the  experi- 
ments of  this  committee.  The  advantages  of  the  former  material 
are,  its  superior  durability,  and  its  high  conducting  powo** 
besides  the  value  of  the  old  materials ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  found  that  an  increase  of  temperature  is  attaided  invariably 
with  a  diminution  of  strength ;  the  squares  of  the  dimioutioB  <^ 
strength  vaiying  as  the  cubes  of  the  temperatures.  Between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  it  j^arts  with  five  per  cent,  of  its 
strength;  at  550^  Fahrenheit,  it  loses  about  one  quarter;  at 
850^  one  half,  and  at  1300^  it  becomes  a  viscid,  granular,  S(^ 
incohesive  substance,  entirely  destitute  of  tenacity,  thoi^  k 
does  not  absolutely  melt  under  2000^. 

Iron,  on  the  contrary,  presents  a  state  of  laet  directly  the 
reverse,  and  apparently  anomalous  ;  it  increases  in  tenacity  with 
the  increase  of  tenqperature  until  it  reaches  its  mean  maximan 
strength  at  about  570^,  at  which  temperature  it  is  sixtera  per 
cent,  stronger  than  when  cold.  When  this  temperature  is  ex- 
ceeded, however,  its  strength  rapidly  diminishes.  An  explanatkm 
of  this  effect  will  be  given  hereafter.  The  different  modes  of 
manufiacture  also  were  found  materially  to  affect  the  tenacity  ef 
iron.  Repeated  piling  and  welding  is  attended  with  a  great 
increase  of  strength.  Pig  iron  of  a  white  firactiue  produced  the 
most  cohesive  bars ;  lively  grey,  dead  gray,  and  mottled  metal 
produced  bars  inferior  to  the  first  by  from  one  to  "five  per  cent; 
and  a  mixture  of  all  the  kinds  gave  the  most  unfavcniible  resolt, 
being  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  below  the  first  in  tenacity.    Jhe 
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differeiice  between  the  ttrength  of  bdiler  plate  cut  lengthwise  and 
tint  eat  aero«»  waa  found  to  be  aboat  ail  per  cent,  in  AtYor  of 
tlie  kngitodinai  over  the  cioaa  cnt.  RiYeting  diminiabed  the 
itiength  abottt  one  third.  Long  nae  and  exposure  were  attended 
with  great  loss  ef  strength*  Qrcrheatine  ako  prodneed  a  per* 
BHiiBDt  reduction  of  tenacity  about  one  uird.  The  thinning  of 
boilCT  plates  by  piesanie  was  also  made  a  subject  of  carahl 
iaqoiry.  It  was  foond  to  amount  in  iron  to  about  16^  per  cent, 
ef  the  whole  area»  to  take  place  leas  in  heated  than  in  eold 
•pecunensy  and  to  be  attended  with  great  weakening  of  the  plate. 
Fmetorea  at  high  temperatures  took  place  suddenly,  and  tb^ 
lectioa  waa  smooth,  fiat,  and  tapering.  An  important  practical 
result  of  this  inyestigation  is,  that  boiler  iron  cannot  safely  be 
aqposed  to  a  pressure  greater  than  on§  fifth  of  its  standard  max- 
imom  of^esioQ :  12,500  lbs.  of  extension  on  each  square  inch  (tf 
eokenve  action  may  be  assigned  as  the  safe  workmg  strain  of 
iron  boilers. 

A  result  which  affords  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  ano» 
saly  with  regard  to  the  tenacity  of  iron,  before  noticed,  grew 
out  of  a  minute  inyestigation  of  the  same  subject  by  Professof 
Johnson.  It  is,  that  iron  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  tensile 
fbtoe  while  heated  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  500^  or  600^ 
Fahrenheit,  (that  force  being  equal  to  the  whole  tenacity  of  the 
Bietal  before  heating)  will,  when  again  cooled  down  to  me  ordi* 
asry  temperature  of  the  air,  be  found  not  only  stronger  than  it 
was  before  heating  and  straining,  but  also  stronger  than  it  wa$ 
while  hot*  This  shews  that  the  increase  of  tenacity  is  not  due 
to  the  presence  of  heat, .  as  it  still  remains  after  the  metal  is 
cooled;  bat  probably,  to  some  molecular  change  in  the  iron 
which  the  increase  of  temperature  allows  the  tension  to  produce. 
Hus  principle  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  inventions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  of  artidea 
formed  therefrom,  (such  aa  chains,  connecting  rods,  &c.,)  and 
has  relation  to  steam  boilers  not  less  than  other  articles  fonned 
of  iron ;  inasmnch  as  the  strain  put  upon  an  iron  boiler  at  a 
high  temperature,  is  proved  not  so  to  weaken  it,  as  to  render  it 
afterwards  liable  to  rupture  by  a  less  force.  The  same  expert* 
meats  prove  that  when  the  temperatures  above  mentioned  are 
much  surpassed,  iron  begins  rapidly  to  lose  not  only  the  ac- 
quired additional  strength,  but  also  that  which  it  possesses  in 
the  cold  state,  as  it  came  fh>m  the  hammer  or  the  rolls. 

In  another  respect,  the  influence  of  heat  upon  iron,  within 
the  range  of  temperature  above  stated,  is  found  to  be  important 
In  a  report  on  this  subject  made  to  the  bureau  of  construction, 
equipment,  and  repairs  of  the  navy  department,  under  date  of 
September  4,  1843,  the  interesting  fact  is  presented,  that  a  bar 
or  bolt  of  iron  of  ffood  quality,  when  strained  lengthwise  with 
such  a  force  as  to  break  it  while  cold,  will  in  general,  be  elon- 
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gpted  before  it  actually  breaks,  by  aboat  16^  per  oeot.  of  iti 
original  length ;  bat  that  the  same  iron  when  strained  at  a  Ingh 
temperatore  not  exceeding  400^  and  with  a  force  equal  to  t^ 
which  bapke  it  in  the  cold  state,  will  only  be  elongated  5}  per 
cent.,  or  about  one  third  as  nrnch  as  when  the  same  force  had 
been  applied  to  it  cold.  This  principle,  applied  to  the  steam- 
boiler,  shews  that  there  la  no  danger  of  redadng  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet  of  iron  by  such  a  force  of  steam  aa  would  place  the 
boiler  under  the  same  strain  as  it  would  bear  when  coldL 

It  is  believed  that  the  republication  of  the  whoLe  iuTeatiga* 
tion  of  the  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institate,  and  ita  w^ 
dissemination  among  the  practical  engineers  of  our  eoutry, 
would  be  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  public  safety. 

When  the  material  used  for  boilers  is  the  beat  in  its  gene- 
ral kind,  it  may  still  be  individually  defective  in  quality.  Mr. 
Gist  expresses  the  opinion,  that  much  of  the  boiler  iron  of  the 
west  is  made  from  inferior  ore,  deficient  in  fibie  and  teiiadt]^ 
The  case  of  the  Louis  Whetzel  is  mentioned  aa  an  illustration, 
in  which  the  boilers  gave  way  on  the  first  trip,  under  ordinary 
pressure ;  and  while  containing  a  aufficient  supply  of  water  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  softened  by  heat.  The  repeated 
reconmiendation  of  a  test,  to  be  enforced  by  law,  of  the  quality 
of  iron  used  for  boilers,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  general  con- 
viction, that  the  quality  employed  for  this  purpose  is  often  dan- 
gerously inferior.  A  number  of  instances  are  given,  in  which 
the  boilers  or  flues  were  deficient  in  thickness.  Such  were  the 
cases  of  the  'Clyde/  the  'B.  Oilman,'  the  'Persian,'  'Oro- 
Boco/  'Superior,'  'Missouri,'  'Alton,'  'Majestic;,'  and  others; 
in  all  which  cases  there  appears  to  have  been  no  deficiency  of 
water  in  the  boilers.  The  steam-boat,  'Gutter,'  is  recited  ss  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  danger  arising  from  deficient  thidc- 
ness  of  iron.  In  this  case  the  boat  was  careened  to  one  side,  a 
position  always  involving  danger  to  the  upper  hoU&r  from  a 
deficiencv  of  water ;  yet,  the  lower  flue,  (which  proved  to  be  the 
thinnest,)  although  completely  submerged,  collapsed, — ^wbDe  the 
thicker  flues  on  the  other  aide,  though  unduly  heated,  did  not 
give  way. 

Bad  workmanship  is,  doubtless,  a  frequent  source  of  acci- 
dent; though,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  full  information 
on  this  point  cannot  readily  be  obtained.  Most  of  the  cssea 
in  which  this  cause  is  distinctly  assigned,  consist  imther  of 
omisions  of  important  parts  than  of  defective  work.  With 
reference  to  repairs,  however,  there  is  direct  evidence  to  shew 
that  they  are  frequently  done  in  great  haste,  and  without  a  due 
regard  to  safety.  One  case  is  given,  in  which  an  iron  boiler  waa 
patched  with  copper  rivets ;  and  one  in  which  repairs  were  made 
by  unpractised  apprentice  boys,  because  good  workmen  could 
not  be  immediately  obtained. 
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The  foarth  cause  of  explosionii  given  by  tlie  report  of  the 
Ffaoklin  Institute  is  the  '  careletmew  and  ignorance  of  those  en* 
trusted  wiih  the  management  of  the  engine;'  and  this  is  that 
which,  in  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  i»  eperative 
is  the  great  majority  of  these  fatal  occurrences.  The  explosions 
which  have  been  distinctly  attributed  to  this  cause,  amount  to 
die  large  {wonortion  of  32j^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
those  in  which  the  cause  is  given.  Yet  even  this  proportion, 
large  as  it  is,  does  not  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  cause  is  operative ;  for  the  existence  of  the  other  causes  can 
abo  be  traced,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  to  criminal  neglect,, 
ignorsnee,  or  careleBsness  in  some  quarter.  '  Undue  pressure 
within  a  boiler,'  gradually  increased  until  it  exceed  the  limit  of 
the  estimated  tenacity  of  the  boiler,  (a  point  very  far  above  ]t» 
proper  working  pressure,)  while,  at  the  same  time  the  supply  of 
water  is  soflicieDty  could  scarcely  occur  otherwise  than  by  neglect 
ia  allowing  the  safety  valve  to  become  corroded  on  its  seat,  or  by 
intentionaU^  overloading  it.  '  The  presence  of  unduly  heated 
metal  within  a  boiler,  is  attributable  to  a  deficient  supply  of 
water,  which  allows  some  portion  of  metal  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  fire  to  become  uncovered ;  or  to  deposits^  which  operate 
by  interposing  a  non-conducting  substance  between  the  netal  and 
the  water, — thus  allowing  the  heat  to  accumulate  in  the  former, 
and  thereby  reduce  its  tenacity.  Now  the  remedies  for  both  these 
t  eriis  are  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer,  who  cannot  fail  to  apply 

I  them,  unless  through  culpable  negligence.     '  The  defective  con- 

I  sUvetion  of  the  boUer  and  its  appendages,'  is  the  result  of  nn» 

[  fiuthfulneee  in  the  manufacturer,  induced,  perhaps,  by  the  fiilse 

[  economy  of  the  owners  with  whom  he  contracts. 

I  It  thus  appears  that  all  the  causes  of  explosions  which  have 

been  assigned  by  the  distinguished  scientific  authority  so  often 
I  cited,  may  be  resolved,  without  unfairness,  into  this  one — the 

carelessness  or  ignorance  of  those  entrusted  with  the  management 
or  the  manufacture  of  the  boiler.  The  whole  of  this  blame  does 
not,  however,  justly  rest  upon  the  engineers  in  all  cases;  for 
thefe  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  often  interfered 
with,  in  the  most  unwarrantable  manner,  in  the  performance  of 
thrir  duties,  by  the  captains  who  employ  them,  and  toe  forced  to 
pursue  a  course  condemned  by  their  judgment  and  conscience, 
through  fear  of  losing  their  situations.  The  view  here  taken  of 
the  £nghtful  extent  to  which  this  cause  of  explosions  operates,  ia 
not  only  a  legitimate  in&rence  from  the  statistics  given,  but  ia 
directly  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  numerous  intelligent 
uid  practical  men  who  have  furnished  the  office  with  their 
opinions  in  detail.  Upon  this  riew  are  based  the  recommenda*- 
tions  to  be  hereafter  made. 

The  causes  of  boiler  explosions  having  thus  been  briefly  cou/- 
udered,  the  remedies  wliich  have  thus  far  been  proposed,  suggest 
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themseWea  as  the  next  U^ic  for  ooDBideration.  These  are  either 
mechanical  or  legal. 

The  Tarious  contriTauoes  to  prerent  explodona  by  mechanical 
means,  are  known  aa  the  '  aafety  apparatiui'  of  the  engine.  These 
contrivancea  haye  been  well  classified  as  being,  firsft^  aneh  as 
merely  indicate  danger  without  relieving  it ;  second,  snch  as  axe 
brought  into  action  and  relieve  the  boiler  f^om  excess  of  steam  by 
the  force  of  pressore  alone,  or  by  temperatare  independent  of 
pressure ;  third,  auch  as  are  brought  into  action  by  defideney  of 
water,  combined  with  pressure;  fourth,  such  as  safely  water 
without  indicating  either  pressure  or  temperature. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  common  syphon  gauge  of  low 
pressure  boilers,  the  manometer  for  hig^  pressure  boikra^  the 
glass  water  gauge,  the  compound  water  gauge  or  altometer  of 
Mr.  Quinby,  his  alarm  altometer  and  vaporimeter,  the  percoa- 
sion  water  gauge  of  Worthington  and  Bdcer,  together  with  the 
common  try  cocks,  and  all  those  instruments  winch  depend  on 
the  opening  of  small  valyes  to  sound  an  alarm. 

In  the  second  class  may  be  placed  the  common  aalbty  vnlve^ 
the  safety  guard  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  fasiUe  discs  used  in  France;; 
and  the  expansion  guard  of  Mr.  Wright. 

In  the  third  class  are  to  be  found  the  safety  apparatoa  of 
Mr.  Raub,  the  hydrostatic  valve  of  Mr.  Dufi^,  and  the  interior 
aafety  valve  of  Mr.  Easton. 

To  the  fourth  class  belong  the  ordinary  foroe  pump,  the  aitb^ 
sidiary  pumping  engine  used  in  many  steam-boats,  and  the  self- 
acting  pumping  engine  of  Mr.  Barnham. 

The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  shew  that  no  small  ahaie 
of  the  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  been  directed  to  the  invention 
or  improvement  of  safety  apparatus  for  steam-boilera ;  and  yet  it 
could  not  be  said  with  truth  that  any  of  these  contrivances  have 
fully  met  the  demands  of  the  public  for  a  perfect  safegaaid 
against  the  fatal  explosions  so  frequently  occumng,  espedauy  on 
our  western  waters.  An  invention  which  should  meet  these  de<> 
mands  ought  to  be  prompt,  certain,  and  irresiatible  in  action,  un- 
der all  situations  and  temperatures ;  it  should  be  liable  to  ne 
casual  impediment,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  impn^per 
interference ;  should  indicate  the  approach  as  well  as  tlM  pre- 
sence of  danger,  g£  which  it  should  give  aome  nneqiUToeal 
warning ;  should  shew  the  d^ree  of  heat  and  consequent  j^nes- 
sure  on  the  boiler  from  boiling  to  the  highest  permissible  point; 
and  should  give  immediate  notice  of  a  deficiency  of  water.  It 
should  exhibit  its  indications  in  a  form  obvious  and  striking ; 
should  be  self-adjusting,  and  readily  adjustable;  sinqple,  en- 
during, and  not  too  expensive  in  its  construction. 

iTo  be  ctmlimt€d,^ 
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ON  THl  SMFLOTVENT  OF  BBSQUIBASIC  PHOSPHATS  Of  8ILTXB» 
IN  ANALYSIS,  FOB  THB  DECOMPOSITION  OF  ALKALINE  AND 
EABTHT  CUL0BIDE8. 

BY   M.   I.   £.   LAISAIOMB. 
[TnaaUted  for  Qua  London  Joonul  of  Arte  and  Sciences.] 

We  are  isdebted,  says  M.  Lassaigiie,  to  the  cliemist»  M.  Che- 
oeiiz*  for  the  idea  of  employiog  sesquibasic  phosphate  of  silver 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  chloride  of  barium  from  chlorate  of 
buyts  in  the  preparation  of  this  latter  salt*  By  means  of  this 
process  (which  is,  hovever,  little  employed  at  present)  this  salt 
was  first  obtaine|l  in  a  state  of  parity  in  the  laboratory,  and  the 
study  of  its  principal  properties  was  greatly  facilitated. 

lie  decomposing  action  exerted  by  sesquibasic  hydrated  phos- 
phate of  silver  upon  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides  led  M.  Las- 
wgne  to  test  its  action : — Ist,  for  separating  certain  nitrates 
from  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides ;  and  2nd,  for  the  separation 
of  the  saccharine  principles  found  in  combination  with  chloride 
«f  sodiom  in  some  organic  substances. 

The  first  experiment  made  by  M.  Lassaigne  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  spring  water.  It  is  well  known  that  salts 
vhich  are  soluble  in  concentrated  alcohol  consist,  principally,  of 
eUondes  of  mi^esium  and  of  calcium,  frequently  mixed  with 
asotates  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  Being  desirous  of  ascer* 
tainiiig  the  proportion  of  asotate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of 
magnesiam  in  a  mixture  of  alchohol  with  water  from  a  spring  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  M.  Lassaigne  tested  the  action  of  hydrated 
phosphate  of  silver  upon  those  two  salts.  He  soon  discovered 
that,  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  chloride  of  magnesium  was  completely 
tnu^ormed  into  chloride  of  silver,  and  subphosphate  of  mag- 
aesia  insoluble  in  water, — the  azotate  remaining  in  solution,  and 
hang  obtained  by  evaporation.  This  simple  method  may  be 
empbyed  under  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  for  instance,  with  a 
mixture  of  azotate  of  Ume  and  chloride  of  calcium.  A  small 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  silver,  however,  remained  in  solution 
with  the  alkaline  azotate ;  but  this  quantity  is  very  small,  and 
mMj  easily  be  allowed  for  in  a  quantitative  analysis.  The  sepa- 
ntion  of  an  earthy  azotate  from  a  chloride  can  only  be  perfectly 
effected  by  evaporating  to  dryness  a  solution  in  which  an  excess 
of  hydrated  phosphate  of  silver  has  been  diluted,  jmd  treating 
the  reaiduam  with  cold  distilled  water,  in  order  to  separate,  by 
filtiation,  the  insoluble  products  formed.  By  proceeding  in  this 
msnner,  M.  Lassaigne  was  enabled  to  ascertain,  with  correctness, 
the  small  quantity  of  azotate  of  magnesia  which  was  mixed  with 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  in  spring  water ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
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that  this  process  may  be  pat  into  practice  with  advantage  when 
analyzing  mineral  waters. 

Another  purpose  for  which  M.  Lassaigne  tested  the  properties 
of  the  same  phosphate  was  the  separation  of  cane  or  otoer  sugar, 
mixed  with  a  smul  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime.  These  two  sab- 
stances^  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  are  sometimes  found  in 
combination  in  certain  organic  products.  By  the  action  of  the 
phosphate  of  silver  upon  a  solution  of  a  similar  mixture,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  and 
also  soluble  phosphate  of  soda,  which  remains  mixed  with  the 
sugar.  Now,  the  phosphate  of  soda  being  insoluble  in  alcohol 
at  88  degrees,  whilst  the  sugar,  on  the  contrary,  is  soluble,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  separation  may  be  effected  by  acting  with 
alcohol  upon  the  product  evaporated  to  dryness.  Experiments 
have  proved  that  the  sugar,  separated  by  this  reaction,  no  longer 
contained  any  traces  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely  mixed  therewith. 

Bjr  operating  in  the  cold  state,  and  with  promptitude,  upon 
the  unmediate  soluble  principles,  in  order  to  separate  them  from 
the  chlorides  which  they  may  contain,  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
reductive  action  of  the  organic  matter  upon  a  portion  of  the 
phosphate  of  silver. — [Comptea  Rendui,^ 


UPON   THE    ACTION    OP   SULPHATE   OP   LIME  WHEN 

EMPLOYED   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

BT   U.   CAILLAT. 

A  MEMOIR,  having  for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  action 
of  sulnhate  of  lime  when  employed  in  agriculture,  has  been  snb- 
mitted  to  the  Academy  by  M.  Caillat.  In  the  first  part  of  his 
paper  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  method  of  incineration 
employed  for  obtaining  inorganic  matters  from  plants,  does  not 
furnish  correct  results.  The  weight,  he  says,  of  the  ashes  col- 
lected does  not  represent  all  the  mineral  parts ;  because,  at  the 
high  temperature  at  which  incineration  is  ^ected,  there  is  a  Ices, 
in  the  quantity  of  nearly  all  the  substances  composing  the  inor- 
ganic part  of  the  vegetable ;  the  sulphates  particularly,  which  it 
may  contain,  being  in  great  part  decomposed  and  destroyed 

M.  Caillat  had  Uie  idea  of  treating  the  remains  of  plants,  sach 
as  trefoil,  sainfoin,  &c.,  with  pure  mtric  add,  diluted  with  water, 
and  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mineral 
matters  contained  therein ;  so  that  of  10  grammes  weight  of 
substances,  the  pulp  remaining,  when  washed  and  dried,  burnt 
with  facili^,  and  only  left  18,  20,  or  22  milligrammes  of  ashes. 
This  slight  residuum  is  composed  of  silica  and  a  small  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  iron  ;  two  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  the  acid 
employed.     M.  Caillat  states  that  this  method  of  treating  plants 
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hf  an  acid  has  always  famished  a  larger  proportion  of  mineral 
sabstances  than  that  obtained  from  the  same  qaantity  of  the  same 
plant  by  incineration ;  and  he  has  ascertained  that  certain  plants 
toQtain  a  larger  qaantity  of  solpharic  add  than  had  been  hitherto 
ascribed  to  them.  One  experiment  shewed  that  the  loss  of  snl- 
pbaric  acid,  occasioned  by  incineration,  arises  fVom  the  decom- 
position of  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  lime :  thus,  on  intimately 
jnixing  with  wheat  starch  a  certain  weieht  of  pure  calcined  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  incinerating  the  mass,  the  qaantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  contained  in  the  sulphate  employed  was  no  longer  percep- 
tible in  the  ashes.  M/Caillat  proved  also,  by  another  direct  ex- 
perimenty  that  the  sulphate  of  lime,  converted  into  sulphnret  of 
calcium  by  the  influence  of  the  organic  matter,  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature, is  partially  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  action 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  which,  burning  at  the  same  time  the 
sulphur  of  the  sulphnret,  and  a  portion  of  charcoal  interposed, 
forms  sulphurous  acid  (which  is  disengaged)  and  carbonic  acid, — a 
portion  of  which  remains  in  combination  with  the  lime,  facilitating 
•thereby  the  displacement  of  the  sulphur. 

M.  Caillat  states  that,  in  the  second  part  of  his  memoir,  he 
will  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  mineral  substances  of  legu- 
minous plants  treated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  the  same  kind  of  plants,  grown  upon  the  same 
ground,  but  not  so  treated,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
it  may  not  rationally  be  concluded  that  the  sulphate  of  lime 
penetrates  naturally  into  the  plants,  ~  thereby  occasioning  their 
development. 

M.  Caillat,  in  concluding  this  notice  of  the  first  part  of  his 
work,  makes  an  observation  upon  a  fact  connected  with  organo- 
graphy, which  he  considers  to  be  new.  He  says  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  remains  of  plants  by  nitric  acid  allowed  him  to  deprive 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  silica  interposed  in  the  tissue  of 
the  epidermis.  This  he  obtained  nearly  alwavs  of  a  perfect  white- 
ness. On  examining,  with  a  microscope,  the  siliceous  pellicles 
obtained  from  gramineous  plants,  which  contain,  as  is  well  known, 
«  large  proportion  of  that  substance  in  their  epidermis,  M.  Caillat 
states  that  he  ascertained  that  the  silica  is  deposited  in  the  cellules 
of  the  epidermis  in  a  very  curious  manner,  viz.,  in  the  form  of 
bands  or  strips,  which  vary  in  breadth,  according  to  the  plant, 
from  I  to  2-hundredths  of  a  millimetre,  and  which  strips  are 
attached  together  at  their  sides ; — the  edges  of  these  bands  are 
serrated  in  a  very  regular  manner.  This  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  silica,  although  not  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject,  M. 
Caillat  thought  might  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  Academy  and  of  physiologists. — [Ibid.] 
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ON  THI  AURIPEE0U8  BANDS  OF  CALtVO&VIA. 
BT   M.  DUrE&ROY. 

M.  DuFBBNOY  eommenoed  his  cooamiimoilioii  by  ttftting  that 
the  French  Goosol  Aft  Monte  Rev  had  sent  to  the  Minii^  of 
Foreign  AiSain  eamidea  of  the  g<cMd  foond  in  Galifonua;  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  sent  to  the  Scale  dea  Mme9,  which  gate  M. 
Dafr^noy  the  opportunity  of  ezamining  them ; — they  eonaiatedv 
I  at,  —of  two  apecunens  of  aoriferoua  earth,  collected  from  the  rar- 
fiaoe  of  the  8oil»  at  two  pointa  of  the  Talley  of  the  Sacramento; 
2nd, — of  anriferous  saDd,  reaolting  from  a  pretty  oarefnl  washing 
of  Ihe  aboTC,  and  in  which  scales  of  gold  were  distinctly  visibk; 
3rd»*— of  seTeral  fragments  ^of  craarts  and  rodk,  gmdiered  in  the 
allnvion  which  constitutes  that  yiuley ;  4  th,— of  two  lnnq>s  of  viigim 
gold ;  and,  5th, — of  scales  of  gold,  obtained  from  Uiree  different 
points  of  the  Sacramento,  viz.,  from  the  American  Riyer,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Sacramento ;  fh>m  this  same  river,  at  a  distance 
of  48  kilometres*  from  its  mouth;  and,  lai^ly,  hwn  the  river 
Des  Plumes,  distant  from  60  to  72  kilometres  east  of  the  former. 
These  three  points  extend  over  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento,  which  river  takes  its  riae  in  Sierra  Nevitda 
(the  snowy  mouutains),  and  flows  into  the  ocean  at  the  port  of 
San  Francisco.  Its  coarse,  which  is  nearly  due  east  and  west,  » 
from  336  to  360  kUometres  in  length. 

The  scales  of  gold  from  California  are  much  larger  than  those 
fh>m  the  washings  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  BraaL  Thevaiao 
differ  from  these  latter  in  respect  of  their  color,  which  is  red^Mi, 
and  allows  of  their  being  readily  distinguif^ied.  Their  compo- 
sition, according  to  an  analysis  made  by  ML  Bivot,  is  as  follows  :— 

Gold  90-70 

Silver 8'80 

Iron    0-38 

99-88 

The  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacaramento  k  light,  and  aoft  to 
the  touch,  although,  on  rublnng  between  the  fingers,  some  gritty 
particles  may  be  detected,  the  color  of  which  is  a  light  browBi 
and  which  the  microscope  shews  to  be  almost  entirely  ailioeons 
matter. 

The  mass  of  gold  sent  to  the  Eeole  dSot  Mmeg  weighs 
47*9414  grm. :  its  cok>r  is  somewhiU  reddish;  and  its  compo- 
sition very  similar  to  that  of  the  gold  in  scales.  This  gold  ad^ 
hered  to  white  milky  quartz,  the  sorfiace  of  which  was  worn  like 
a  pebble;  it  had  therefore  undergone  great  friction,  but  had 
preserved  its  ori^nal  form,  which  was  Siat  of  a  thick  flat  irre- 

*  A  kilometre  is  equal  to  1000  metres  or  1083  ywrdB  English. 
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gukr  fein.    The  (brm  of  this  gold,  and  the  prawnee  of  the 

quartz,  shew  that  gold,  in  Ha  primitiTe  form,  k  foand  in  Teins  in 

qoartsoae  ore. 

Hie  aefaistiia  ftagmenta,  which  exist  in  the  allnnon  of  the 

>'  vaUey  oi  the  Saeramento^  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  mountaioa 

I  eontainiDg  the  anriferoiis  Teins  are  micaoeoiu  Bchist,  rather  than 

I  granite,  properly  speaking;  which  ia  ako  proved  by  an  ezami* 

nation  of  the  aariferona  sands  after  waahing. 

I  Nature  of  the  aurtferous  wand  of  CaUfomia. 

\  The  general  color  of  these  sanda  ia  Uaek ; — it  will  be  aeen,  at 

I  fat  sight,  that  oxide  of  iron  predominates^  and  that  it  is  that 

\  mioetal  which  imparts  the  color  to  them.    M.  DoAr^oy,  conae- 

s  quently,  commenced  by  separating  the  oxide  of  iron  by  means  of 

I  aBugnet :  3  grammes  fomished  1  *79  gr.  of  iron  or  59*82  |9er  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  separation  of  this  large  quantity  of  uron,  the 
sandi  atill  preserred  their  black  color ;  they  appeared,  however, 
to  contain  a.  much  larger  n  amber  of  scales  of  gold.  On  beinc 
exsnoned  with  a  microscope,  the  sands,  after  oeing  separated 
from  the  iron,  contained  some  octahedric  crystals,  some  with 
bright  ftbces  and  little  worn,  the  others  rounded,  bat  still  bright, 
Thew  crystals,  from  their  form  and  the  color  of  their  dost, 
sppeaied  to  b^ng  to  the  titaniferoas  oxide  of  iron;  they  wero 
nixed  with  flat  crystals,  which,  from  their  hexahedral  form  and 
red  dast,  woald  appear  to  be  oligistic  iron ;  and,  lastly,  amongst 
the  black  grains  uregnlar,  dull,  rather  soft  fragments,  were  ob- 
senrable,  which  had  afi  the  appearance  of  manganese. 

The  titaniferoas  oxide  of  iron  predominated  considerably  in 
this  second  portion  of  sand,  whilst  there  appeared  to  be  very 
little  manganese ;  this  second  species  of  iron  may  readily  be  dis- 
tingoished  from  the  iron  separated  by  the  magnet :  which  latter 
is  doll  and  in  fragments,  and  msty  in  some  parts. 

Mixed  with  the  titaniferoas  oxide  of  iron,  in  the  second  por- 
tion of  Califomian  sand,  many  crystals  of  white  zircon  were 
fonnd,  the  forms  of  which  were,  1st,  sqnare  prisms  sormoanted 
by  octahedrons  with  sqnare  bases,  and  reposing  upon  their  angles, 
^ad.  The  same  prism  presenting,  besides  the  octahedric  form, 
iaeets  rasolting  iroai  the  intersection  of  the  edges  common  to 
the  octahedron  and  the  prisnL  drd.  Prisms  of  eight  faces 
formed  by  two  sqnwre  pnsms.  These  crystals  are  generally 
short;  aoid,  being  perfectly  diaphanoos  and  totally  free  from 
color,  they  may  be  taken  at  first  for  quartz ;  but,  on  counting 
the  nnrabor  of  their  £eu^s,  which  ia  very  easily  done  with  most 
of  them,  it  camiot  be  doubted  that  they  belong  to  a  prism  with 
a  square  base. 

Notwithstanding  their  small  dimensions,  the  formation  of  these 
crystals  is  so  perfect  that  the  incidence  of  many  of  their  faces  can 
be  measured.     M.  Descloiseaux  found  the  angle  of  the  octa- 
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hedric  Au;eta  to  be  147°  30',  which  only  diffen  a  few  miniitet 
from  the  value  of  the  correnponding  angle  in  the  orcfm. 

One  obserration  which  M.  DuMnoy  thought  intefeeting,  ak 
least  as  regards  the  power  of  crystallizatioiiy  wai^  that  the  crvBtaU 
pf  lircon  offc^  c<Hitain  other  cryBtak,  aa^  for  instance,  needles  of 
titanium  in  rock  crystal.  These  crystals,  which  are  firequoitly 
of  a  milky  white  or  even  colorless^  may  be  reooniiaed  under  the 
microscope  by  their  different  tints ;  some  of  tnem  being  of  a 
hyacinth  red.  The  white  zircon,  so  abundant  in  the  Califomian 
sand,  is  generally  rare,  although  M.  Dufr6noy  says  it  exists  in 
considerable  quantity  at  Zillerthale,  in  the  Tyrol. 

The  Califomian  sands  contain  colorless  and  clouded  hyahn 
quarts.  This  quartz,  which  is  always  fragmentary,  may  be  !«• 
cognised  by  its  vitreous  and  conchoidal  finctnre;  some  firag* 
ments,  of  a  light  blue  cdor,  may  also  be  obsenred,  which  can 
be  nothing  but  corundum. 

The  grains  of  sand,  when  washed,  are  generally  0",00005  in 
length  and  0",00001  in  diameter ;  these  dimensions  allow  of  their 
being  separated,  or,  at  least,  easily  ^uped  under  the  microscope. 
M.  Dofr^noy  availed  himself  of  this  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  elements  above  pointed  out ;  for  which 
purpose  it  was  only  necessary  to  count  them.  In  the  first  opera- 
tion 560  grains  were  operated  upon, — ^in  the  second  352;  the 
mean  of  these  two  operations  furnished  the  following  results : — 

Oxide  of  iron  obtained  by  the  magnet    59 '82 

Titaniferous  oxide  of  iron,  oligistic  iron,  with 

traces  of  oxide  of  manganese 16*32 

Zircon 9*20 

Hyalin  quartz 1370 

Corundum    0*67 

Gold*  0-29 


10000 

The  difference  which  exists  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  grains, 
and  in  the  specific  gravity  of  each  of  the  elements  composing  the 
auriferous  sands  of  California,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  thes^ 
proportions  only  give  an  approximation  to  the  statement  of  their 
composition.  They  agree,  however,  very  well  with  the  appreda* 
tiou  arrived  at  from  simple  inspection,  and  are  interesting  from 
the  indications  which  they  furnish  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
auriferous  soil.  It  may  be  observed,  besides,  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sands  of  California  is  4*37,  and  that  the  oxide  of 
iron  weighs  5*09.  These  numbers  agree  very  well  with  the  com- 
position above  mentioned. 

The  crystalline  state  of  the  titaniferous  oxide  of  iron,  and  of 

*  The  richness  in  gold  was  dotennined  by  the  dry  test. 
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Uie  Aeton,  ahews  that  the  primitiTe  8oil»  the  destruction  of  which 
prodaced  the  diluviaa  aariferoas  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacrar 
mento,  is  not  &r  distant^  and  tends  to  a  belief  that  it  belongs  to 
tlie  chain  of  Snowy  Mountains.  The  perfect  preservation  of  Uiese 
oyBUli,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiar  arcumstanoe  of  their  being 
porfeet  at  both  ends,  indicate  that  these  rocks  are  schistus.-* 
In  ooafirmation  of  this  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  granite  the 
crystals  adhere  to  the  rock,  presenting  only  one  perfect  end ;  in 
whistQs  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  the  crystals,  which  frequently 
lie  in  the  direction  of  stratification,  are  perfect. — Such  are  the 
utaurotides  and  disthenea  of  Saint  Oothard,  disseminated  through 
tsk»ii8  schistus,  and  the  small  crystals  of  tourmaline  so  frequent 
in  tbe  micaceous  schistus  of  Morbihan. 

There  is  then  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Snowy  Mountains 
which  form  the  western  limit  of  California,  are  in  great  part  com- 
posed of  micaceous  schistus  and  talcous  schistus.— [/6m?.] 


ON   VITBIFIABLE    COLORS. 
BY   M.  L.   BOBLEM. 


M.  BoHLEN  states  that  seeing  the  approbation  with  which  M. 
Wachter's  observations  on  vitrifiable  colors  for  painting  on  porce- 
hdn  (especially  that  of  the  purple  of  Cassius)  have  been  received,* 
and  having  hunself  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  thinks  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  will  not  prove 
unacceptable. 

PURPLE  OF  CA38IUS. 

A  preparation  of  this  color,  which  wUl  be  found  to  yield  the 
most  favorable  result,  may  be  made  as  follows : — 

Ist.  Prepare  a  solution  of  gold,  as  neutral  as  possible,  by  dis- 
solving ducat  gold  in  four  parts  of  aqtia  regia^  evaporating  to 
dryness,  dissolving  in  10  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  filtering 
through  fine  paper. 

2nd.  Dissolve  4  grammes  of  salt  of  tin  in  120  grammes  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

3rd.  Dissolve  4  grammes  of  gum-arabic  in  190  grammes  of 
distilled  water. 

Take  the  following  quantities  of  these  ingredients : — 1  gr.  30 
of  the  gold  solution,  Ogr.  80  of  the  solution  of  salt  of  tin,  and 
1  gr.  30  of  that  of  gum-arabic,  and  mix  these  together,  in  a  glass, 
with  alcohol  at  90**  C,  until  the  liquor  becomes  cloudy.  The 
gold  purple  is  thus  precipitated,  and  is  washed  with  alcohol  at 
35°.  The  precipitate,  when  dried,  has  a  brownish  aspect ;  and, 
on  depriving  it  of  the  gum,  by  washing  and  passing  it  through 
the  fire,  a  very  fine  purple  is  produced. 


Volume. 


For  aecount  of  M.  Wachter's  researches  sec  imgo  56  of  the  present 
line. 
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Another  plso  is  to  dilute  30  gnuamM  of  a  solatioD  of  dbloride 
of  iron  (of  the  streneth  indicat^  in  the  PrnanAn  PhannaoapQeu) 
with  10  oentilitrefl  of  diRtilled  mttery  and  produce  decomponfioii 
by  means  of  a  solation  of  one  part  of  chloiide  of  tin  in  10  eoH 
tilitret  of  distilled  water,  until  the  whdie  has  acquired  a  gveaiMh 
hue ;  then  add  18  centilitres  more  of  distilled  water,  rioie  fay- 
drochl<Nric  acid  is  then  poured  upon  gold^  and  heated  to  die  boi» 
ing  point;  and  nitric  acid  ia  addled  until  all  the  gold  is  dissolved. 
Bxcess  of  acid  mnst  he  partieolaiiT  avoided.  This  soloCioB  of 
gold  is  diluted  with  360  parts  of  ^stilled  water,  smd  die  tere> 
stannic  solation,  produced  as  above,  is  added,  dn^  by  dnip^  mitii 
all  the  purple  is  precipitated.  This  precipitate  has  also  a  brewB- 
ish  appearance  after  b^ing  dried,  but  gives,  on  firing,  a  very  good 
purple. 

Although  these  precipitates  fbmish  a  colcnr  which  is  very  fine 
after  the  firing  operation  on  porcelain,  yet  they  do  not  produce 
so  apparently  brilliant  a  preparation  for  sale  as  those  prodaoed 
by  the  Paris  manufacturers ;  M.  Bohlen  therefore  prefers  to  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — He  makes  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*24  and  1  part  of  pure  hydrochlonc  add,  to  which  is 
added  half  the  quantity  of  alcohol  at  80'^  C.  Pure  tin  is  then 
introduced,  in  snuill  quantities,  until  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved. 
This  introduction  of  the  tin  must  be  effected  very  slowly ;  besides 
which,  the  vessel,  containing  the  mixture,  must  be  inunersed  ia 
some  cooling  substance,  such  as  snow  or  cold  water.  The  liqnoi^ 
after  being  carefully  decanted,  is  to  be  diluted  with  eigh^  tuaes 
its  weight  of  distilled  water,  and  mixed  with  the  solution  of  gold, 
prepared  by  the  above-mentioned  process.  The  precipitate  is  a 
redpurple,  which  color  it  preserves  after  being  dried. 

The  above-named  solution  of  tin  must  not  be  prepared  and 
kept  in  stock  very  long  before  it  is  required  for  use,  as  nitric 
ether  would  be  formed,  which  may  be  known  by  its  agreeable 
smell.  The  solution  will  not  in  that  case,  by  reason  of  the 
higher  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  salt  of  tin,  form  with  the  aurifer- 
ous solution  so  fine  a  precipitate  as  wiih  a  recently  prepared 
solution  of  tin. 

In  preparing  the  purple  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  it 
a  lively  red  color,  M.  Bohlen  does  not  make  use  of  carbonate  of 
silver,  as  proposed  by  M.  Wachter,  but  employs  the  metal  it- 
self, finely  ground ;  which  is  obtained  by  grinding  sheet  silver 
with  honey  and  a  few  drops  of  ether,  until  the  metal  is  reduced 
to  the  finest  possible  state  of  division ;  the  honey  is  then  removed 
by  washing.  The  fiux  used  with  these  purple  colors  is  a  glaas 
composed  of  minium  6,  silica  2,  and  calcined  borax  5  parts. 

M.  Bohlen  mentions  a  curious  phenomenon  which  takes  place 
upon  directing  electric  sparks  upon  a  plate  of  glass  which  has 
been  covered  with  purple  of  gold,  newly  precipitated  in  the  ssaie 
manner  as  with  an  ordinary  color.     The  gold  is  reduced  in  sigyg 
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Imes,  in  tbe  direction  trayersed  by  the  apftrkf  prodociiig  an  efieet 
similur  to  lightning  in  the  douda. 

CHBOM£   COLOa« 

Yariooa  recipes  are  to  be  met  with  in  chemical  works  for  the 
preparation  of  green  oxide  of  chrome ;  and,  amongst  others,  that 
whieh  is  efiected  by  the  decomposition  of  chromate  of  potash  by 
ralphnr,  ammonia,  &c,  M.  B^len  says  he  has  tried  all  these 
Ropes ;  bat  has  never  obtained  anything  but  a  chrome-green, 
vhich  was  applicable  to  ordinary  purposes,  but  would  not  serve 
for  ornamenting  porcelain.  M.  Bohlen  prefers  to  have  recourse 
(altfaottgh  it  is  more  esqpensive)  to  the  preparation  of  oxide  of 
ehrame  by  chromate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  in  such  manner  as 
to  recover  the  mercury.  The  oxide  of  chrome,  thus  obtained,  ia 
heated,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  hydrate  of  cobalt,  for 
aeveral  hours,  until  the  desired  shade  has  been  attuned. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest  to  know  wherein  consists  the 
difference  presented  by  oxide  of  chrome  in  its  practical  applica- 
tions. Chemists  state  that  protoxide  of  chrome,  by  whatever 
process  prepared,  is  perfectly  identical  in  a  chemical  point  of 
new ;  and  yet  experience  proves  the  contrary. 

COBALT  COLOBS. 

Every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  ores  of 
cobalt  knows  that  this  operation  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ope- 
rations in  analytical  chemistry.  It  is,  however,  a  different  matter 
when  preparing  cobalt  colors,  when  the  only  thing  required  is 
the  elimination  of  the  iron.  M.  Bohlen  states  that  he  has  had 
occasion  to  treat  all  kinds  of  cobalt  ores,  and  has  always  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  manner,  which  has  been  attended  with 
success  :--The  ores  of  cobalt  are  pulverized  in  an  iron  mortar, 
mcially  employed  for  that  parpose,  and  mixed  with  a  fifth  of 
tfaeir  wdght  of  charcoal  powder,  and  submitted  to  a  red  heat 
under  a  chimney  with  a  good  draft,  or  in  the  open  air  in  a  Hessian 
cracible,  stirring  continually,  until  the  arsenical  vapours  cease  to 
be  disengaged, — ^which  is  a  very  tedious  operation,  and  lasts  se- 
veral hours.  Thus  prepared,  the  ore  is  introduced  into  an  Egers- 
berg  crucible,  together  with  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  nitric  acid 
and  1  part  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  which  mixture  is  diluted  with  3 
parts  of  water,  and  made  to  boil  on  an  open  fire.  This  operation 
IS  repeated  three  times  upon  the  same  quantity  of  ore, — the  pro- 
portion of  acid  being  diminished ;  but  cajne  must  be  taken,  at  the 
first,  not  to  let  the  Squid  boil  over.  The  liquor  obtained  is  left 
toaettle;  it  is  again  diluted  with  water  and  filtered,  and  the 
▼aters  of  washing  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  capsules.  The  saline  mass,  thus  obtained,  is  damped 
with  water,  heated,  and  separated,  by  filtration,  from  tbe  resi- 
daum,  which  consists  of  arseniate  of  protoxide  of  iron.     The 
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green-colored  liquor,  which  now  contains  more  or  lem  cobalt, 
iron,  nickel,  and  manganese,  is  then  decomposed  in  tall  precipi- 
tating glasses  by  means  of  a  solution  of  potash,  with  great  care 
at  first,  to  avoid  an  oTcrflowing  of  the  liqaor,  until  the  dirty  pre- 
cipitate resulting  begins  to  assume  a  blue  color.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  care  and  experience  are  required,  as,  otherwise,  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  cobalt.  To  the  liquor,  separated  by  filtra- 
tion from  the  arseniate  and  carbonate  of  iron,  with  which  the 
nickel  and  manganese  were  simultaneously  precipitated,  and 
which  has  already  assumed  a  fine  red  color,  more  solution  of  pot- 
ash is  added,  until  all  the  cobalt  is  precipitated ;  the  precipitate 
is  then  carefully  washed  and  dried.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  cobalt, 
thus  obtained,  is  sufficiently  pure  for  use  as  a  color,  and  produces 
the  same  efiect  as  the  preparations  made  with  oxalate  of  cobalt 
and  caustic  ammonia,  by  means  of  well  known  processes. 

For  painting  upon  glass  and  porcelain,  especially  the  latter, 
the  oxide,  obtained  as  above,  cannot  be  employed  for  these  pur- 
poses without  preparation.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  oxide : — 2  parts  of  carbonate  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  2  parts 
of  silica,  and  3  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc,  are  mixed,  and  calcined  for 
two  hours  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  in  a  blast  furnace ;  after  which 
the  product  is  ground  fine  in  a  porcelain  mortar: — the  blue, 
thus  produced,  on  being  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  flux,  is 
ready  to  be  applied  on  the  glass  or  porcelain. 

YELLOW   COLOE9. 

If  there  should  be  difiiculty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  pitch- 
blende usually  employed  for  the  preparation  of  uranium-yellow, 
a  fine  yellow,  for  painting  on  glass  or  porcelain,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  following  means: — 60  grammes  of  miuium,  8 
grammes  of  oxide  of  antimony,  8  grammes  of  oxide  of  zinc,  1 1 
grammes  of  calcined  borax,  1 6  grammes  of  silica,  2  grammes  of 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  gramme  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron, 
are  melted  together  in  a  crucible,  and  ground  fine  in  a  porcehun 
mortar. — [Technologiste,'] 


NOVEL   MODE   OP   MANUFACTURING  ILLUMINATING  GAS. 

A  VEET  interesting  experiment  was  recently  tried  by  MM.  Livenais, 
de  Bordeaux,  and  Dr.  Berhardt,  at  the  chemical  lectures  of  the 
faculty,  in  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  several  members  of  the 
Academy,  and  many  other  savants  and  manufacturers.  The  fact 
to  be  demonstrated  was,  that  by  the  decomposition  of  grape-skins 
and  wine-lees,  in  a  close  vessel,  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  vrould 
be  disengaged,  of  such  a  superior  quality  as  to  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  might  be  used  with  advantage  in  place  of  the  gas 
ordinarily  obtained  from  coal  and  resin. 
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Haifa  kilogTunnie  (about  1  lb,  English)  upon  being  put  into 
an  incandescent  retor^  famished  in  less  than  seven  minutes  200 
litrai*  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  This  gas,  on  being  supplied 
to  a  burner,  burned  with  a  bright  white  light.  It  is  entirely  free 
ifrom  smell,  and  the  flame  may  be  raised  to  a  great  height  without 
smoke. 

A  second  experiment,  made  with  dried  wine-lees,  gave  an 
equally  satisfactory  result. 

By  this  simple  means,  any  one  may  manufiicture  his  own  gas, 
m  his  house,  at  a  very  trifling  expense. — [Ibid.'] 


LUBRICATINO  MATSBIAL  FOB  TH£   AXLBS   OY   BAILWAT 
CABBIAGES. 

Take  from  24  to  25  kilogrammes  of  soda,  and  dissolve  it  in 
from  15  to  16  litres  of  water,  in  a  small  boiler;  and  when  the 
whole  is  well  dissolved  pour  it  into  a  wooden  vessel,  containing 
from  120  to  150  litres  of  water,  and  stir  the  whole  together. 
Then  melt  tallow  in  the  proportion  hereafter  indicated;  and, 
vhen  it  is  liquified,  add  to  it  palm  oil,  and  heat  it  to  the  boiling 

Kint.  When  the  mixture  boils,  let  it  cool  slowly,  and  when  it 
B  cooled  down  to  the  heat  of  the  hand,  pass  it  through  a  sieve, 
letting  it  drop  into  the  vessel  containing  the  soda  solution. 
While  the  mass  is  solidifying  it  must  be  well  stirred,  in  order  to 
render  it  perfectly  hompgeneous. 

PropartioM  of  Palm  Oil  and  Tallow. 


SUKMSB. 

Utoffr. 

Fkhnoa 62-50 

TUlow 87-60 


WlHTRB. 


PalmoU  87-60 

TaUow 62-60 


SpBnra  &  Autumh. 

Palm  oil  76^ 

Tallow 76-00 

[Ibid.} 


LIST  Of  BEGISTBATIOMS  EFFECTED  UNDEB  THE  ACT  FOB  PBO- 
TIGTINO  NEW  AND  OBIOINAL  DESIGNS  FOB  ABTICLE8  OF 
CTILITT. 

1849. 

Aug.  29.  Stock  ^  Sony  of  Birmingham,  for  a  gas-bun\er. 

29.  Sutherland  |*  Murdoch,  of  Dundee,  for  a  vslve-cock  or 

tap. 
29.  Thomas  Banbury  Randle  Ball,  of  Hill-street,  Coventry, 

watch  manufacturer,  for  an  improved  watch. 
29.  Alexander  Symons  ^  Alexis  Soyer,  trading  under  the 

Firm  oi  A.  Soyer  ^  Co.,  of  5,  Charing-cross,  in  the 

county  of  Middlesex,  for  Beyer's  modern  housewife's 

kitchen  apparatus. 
29.  Alexander  Symons  ^  Alexis  Soyer,  trading  under  the 

Firm  of  A.  Soyer  ^  Co.,  of  5,  Charing-cross,  in  the 

county  of  Middlesex,  for  Soyer's  magic  stove. 

*  A  litre  equals  about  a  quart  English. 
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Aug.  30.  WUliam  Sateh^^  di  UppinghAid,  for  a  pueup  and  ftre- 
engine. 
30.  Henry  ffolden,  of  29,  Liverpool-«treet»  Kiog^B  GroM, 
in  the  coanty  of  Middlesex,  for  a  taOor^a  meaaare. 
Sept.   3.  Hilary  Nicholas  Ni$9eH  f  Cfeorge  Phillips  Parker,  of 
43,  Mark-laDe,  for  the  ''registered  caah-etiTelope." 
4.  Andrew  Lindsay^  of  the  Shitw'a  Water  Cotton  Spurnbg 
Company,  Greenock,  for  a.  spindle-bearing. 

4.  Andrew  lAndvuy^  of  the  Shaw's  Water  Cotton  Spinning 

Company,  Greenock,  for  a  spindle-bearing. 

5.  Neale  ^  Wilson^  of  Grantham,  Lincolnshire)  engineers, 

for  a  racing  or  stone-cutting  machine. 

6.  Thomas  Stainton  ^  Matthew  Stainton,  both  of  South 

Shields,  in  the*  county  of  Durham,  founders  and  ge- 
neral smiths,  for  a  windlass. 

6.  Augustus  Paul  ^  Brothers^  of  10,  Bonlevart  Bonne 
NouTelle,  Paris,  in  the  Republic  of  France,  jewellers, 
for  an  improved  needle-threader  and  ^sase. 

6.  John  Duley,  of  Northampton,  iron-founder,  for  an  ef- 
fluvia-trap. 

8.  Betteley  ^  Co.,  of  Waterloo-road,  Liverpod,  englneas, 
for  a  block-sheave. 

8.  Charles  MinshuU,  of  3,  Weston-street,  Southwark,  for 

an  improved  imperial  hame« 
15.  JFiUiam  ^  Charles  Eley,  of  40,  Old  Bond-street,  Lon- 
don, for  a  cartridee^caae. 

17.  Frederick  Gotta,  of  Dover,  surveyor,  &c.,  for  a  self- 

discharging  effluvia-trap. 

18.  Charles  Chapman  Clark,  of  Beading,  Berks,  for  a  self- 

acting  water-closet. 

18.  Isaac  Benjamin,  of  21,  Old  Change,  Cheapaide,  mer- 

chant, for  the  "  acme  brace-front?* 

19.  Joseph  Bell,  of  the  firm  of  Cort  and  BeD,  of  Ldcester, 

iron-founders,  for  an  effluvia-trap. 

19.  C  Gore,  of  3,  New  Charles-street,  City-road,  for  a  gas 
exhauster. 

19.  Foster  Porter  ^  Co.,  of  124,  Wood-street,  Cheapsidc, 
City  of  London,  for  a  spring  muffler. 

1 9.  Charles  Maschivitz,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  letter-stamp. 

22.  John  Sanders,  of  43,  Weaman-strect,  Birmingham,  and 
Samuel  Rooke,jun.,  of  7,  Whittall-street,  Birming- 
ham, brass-founders,  for  a  set  of  dies  for'  formmg 
hollow  or  tubular  rings. 

22.  Charles  Edward  Butler,  of  31,  FarringdoA-street,  fora 
hearse. 

26.  William  Wilson,  of  50,  King-street,  Manchester,  iron- 
monger, for  an  improved  gas  retort. 


•     C  ai»  ] 
Mint  of  Itatentji; 

TMhavepoMed  the  Great  Seal  qf  IBSLJND,  from  the  17  th 
Augu9t  to  the  \7th  September^  1849^  inehtsme. 

'h  Ingh  Lee  Pattiiuov,  of  Seofs  Hour,  near  Gatedwad*  in  die 
ooimty  of  Durhamy  chemical  manufacturer,  for  improTements 
ia  numn&ctarmg  a  eertain  componnd  or  certain  eompounda  of 
lead,  and  the  application  of  a  eertain  oompoond  or  certain 
eomponndB  of  kad  to  Tarioua  naefbl  poipotes. — Sealed  22nd 
Aoffoat. 

Keei  Beece,  of  London,  chemiat,  for  improrementa  in  treating 
pea^  and  obtaining  prodncta  therefiKNn.»--Sealed  29th  Angnat. 

Thomtt  John  KnowivB^  of  HejBham  Tower,  near  Lancaater,  Esq., 
for  improvementa  in  the  application,  removal,  and  compreaaion 
ofatmoephericur. — Sealed  10th  September. 

Charlfia  Yi^olea,  of  Trafalgar-sqnare,  in  the  county  of  Middleaex, 
mil  engueer»  for  an  improYed  method  of  preparing  or  manu- 
flustering  peat  or  turf  for  fuel, — ^being  a  eommunication  irom 
abroad.-r-Sealed  10th  September. 

Geofge  FeigUBBon  Wilaon,  of  Belmont,  Yanzhall,  Gent.,  for  im- 
{ffOTementa  in  aeparating  the  more  liquid  parts  from  the  more 
lolid  parta  of  fattj  and  oily  matters ;  and  in  separating  hity 
and  oily  matters  nrom  foreign  matters ;  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  eandlea  and  night-lights. — Sealed  12tfa  September. 


n(tt  of  yatniM 

Granted /cr  SCOTLAND,  subsequent  to  August  22Mt,  1849. 

To  James  Nasmyth,  of  Patricroft,  near  Manchester,  engineer,  for 
GCftain  improvements  in  the  method  of,  and  apparatus  for, 
communicating  and  regulating  the  power  for  drawing  or  working 
machines  employed  in  manufacturing,  dyeing,  printing,  and 
finishmg  textile  fabrics. — Sealed  24th  August. 

Job  Cutler,  of  Birmingham,  for  certain  improyements  in  the  ma- 
aofactnitt  of  metallic  tubes  or  pipes. — Sealed  28th  August. 

Henry  Gilbert,  of  Suffolk-place,  Fall-mall  East,  London,  surgeon, 
for  an  improved  mode  or  improved  modes  of  operating  in  den- 
tal sorgery,  and  improved  apparatus  or  instruments  to  be  used 
therein.— Sealed  28th  August. 

James  Bobinson,  of  Huddersfidd,  orchil  and  cudbear  manufac- 
turer, for  improvements  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  orchil 
and  cudbear. — Sealed  29th  August. 

^Uliam  Chambers  Day,  of  Birmingham,  iron  founder,  for  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  weighing. — Sealed  29th  August. 

Robert  William  Thomson,  of  Leicester-square,  London,  civil  en- 
gineer, for  certain  improvements  in  writing  and  drawing  in- 
stmmenta. — Sealed  31st  September. 
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John  Holland,  of  Tmrkhall  Biae,  CUpfaam,  Snrrey,  for  a  new 
mode  of  making  ateel, — ^being  a  communication.-— Sealed  11th 
September. 

Edwin  Heyvood,  of  Glasbaniy  YorkBhire,  designer  to  Measn. 
Thomas  and  Matthew  Baerstow,  of  Satton,  Yorkahire,  for  im- 
provementa  in  plaiti  and  ornamental  weaving. — Sealed  Udi 
September. 

Bobert  Plnmmer,  of  Newcaatle^n-Tyne,  manafiictiiier«  for  certain 
« improvements  in  machinery,  instruments,  and  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  flax  and  other 
fibrous  materials.— Sealed  12th  September. 

William  Boggett,  of  St.  MartinVlane,  London,  for  improvementi 
in  heating  and  evaporating  fluids,  and  in  obtaining  and  apply- 
ing motive  power. — Sealed  14th  September* 

John  Goodier,  of  Mode  Wheel,  Manchester,  for  certain  improTe- 
ments  in  mills  for  grinding  wheat  and  other  grain. — ^Sealed 
17th  September. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patent^  66,  Chancery- 
lane,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  steam  bcMlers, 
— ^being  a  communication. — Sealed  17th  September. 

Alexander  Hais,  of  52,  Smith-street,  Stepuey,  London,  enguiecr, 
for  improved  apparatus  for  exhausting  and  driving  atmospheric 
air  and  other  gases,  and  for  giving  motion  to  other  madunery. 
— Sealed  18th  September. 

Sir  John  Mac  Neill,  Knight,  of  Dublin,  and  Thomas  Barry,  of 
Lyons,  near  Dublin,  mechanic,  for  improvements  in  locomotiTe 
engines,  and  in  the  construction  of  railways. — Sealed  19th 
September. 

^lliam  Henry  Phillips,  of  York-terrace,  Camberwell,  Ncw^osd, 
London,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  extinguishing  fire,  in 
the  preparation  of  materials  to  be  used  for  t^  purpose,  and 
improvements  to  assist  in  saving  life  and  property, — Sealed 
19th  September. 

^f  111  Vateiit0 

SEALED    IN    ENGLAND. 


To  Josiah  Marshall  Heath,  of  HanweQ,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
lesex,  Gent.,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sted. 
Sealed  6th  September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Sir  John  Mac  Neill,  Knight,  of  Dublin,  and  Thomas  Barry,  of 
of  Lyons,  near  Dublin,  mechanic,  for  improvements  in  locomo- 
motive  engines,  and  in  the  constraction  of  railways.  Sealed 
6th  September — 6  months  for  inrolment, 

Alexander  Bobert  Terry,  of  Manchester-street,  Manchester^oaie, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation 
of  fire^wood.     Sealed  6th  September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Alexander  Haig,  of  Smith-street,  Stepney,  engineer,  for  improved 
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IppmUns  for  exbftiurting  and  driving  atmospheric  air  and  other 
gyses,  and  for  giring  motion  to  other  machinery.  Sealed  6th 
September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Hosking^  of  Newcastle-npon-Tyne,  eng^eer,  for  an  im* 
proTed  pavement.  Sealed  6th  September — 6  montha  for  in- 
rohoent. 

Benjamin  GoodfeUow,  of  Hyde»  in  the  county  of  Chester,  engineer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  steam-engines.  Sealed  13ti^  Sep* 
tember — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Heniy  Attwood,  of  Goodman's  Fields,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
engineer,  and  John  Benton,  of  Bromley,  in  the  same  county, 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
stwch,  and  other  like  articles  of  commerce^  fh)m  farinaceous 
and  leguminouB  substances.  Sealed  13th  September — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

David  Stephens  Brown,  of  the  Old  Kent-road,  Gent.,  for  certain 
improvements  in  apparatus  or  instruments  for  the  fumigation 
of  plants.     Sealed  13th  September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Kchud  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet-street,  London,  patent 
sgent,  for  certain  improvements  in  draught-horse  saddlery, 
bamesa,  and  saddle-trees, — being  a  communication.  Sealed 
13th  S^tember — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Apdeon'  Fierre  Preterre,  of  Havre,  in  France,  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  coffee  and  tea  pots,  and  in  apparatus  for 
coc^dng,  and  in  apparatus  for  grinding  and  roasting  co^e, 
^-being  a  communication.  Sealed  1 3th  September — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

Edme  Augustin  Chameroy,  of  Bue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  in  the 
City  of  Paris,  for  a  new  system  of  railway,  denominated  (heli- 
coide)  heliacal  railway,  and  a  circular  chanot.  Sealed  13th  Sep- 
tember— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Edwin  Heywood,  of  Glusbum,  in  the  county  of  York,  designer, 
for  improvements  in  plain  and  ornamental  weaving.  Sealed 
1 3th  Septembe^^6  months  for  inrolment. 

Bobert  Griffiths,  of  Havre,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  steam- 
engines  and  in  propelling  vessels.  Sealed  13th  September — 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Marsden,  of  Salford,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  machine 
maker,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  hackling,  combing 
or  dreissing  flax,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  substances.  Sealed 
13th  September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  Potter,  of  Manchester,  mechanist,  for  certain  improvements 
in  spinning  and  doubling  machinery.  Sealed  13th  September 
— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Edwards  Staite,  of  Lombard-street,  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, Gent.,  and  William  Petrie,  of  King-street,  Gent.,  for  im- 
provements in  electric  and  galvanic  instruments  and  apparatus, 
and  in  their  application  to  lighting  and  to  motive  purposes. 
Sealed  20th  September— 6  months  for  inrolment. 
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David  Owen  Edwards,  of  Sjrdhey-place,  Brompton,  suigeon,  for 
improTementa  in  the  appbcation  of  gas  for  produdng  and  fa- 
dialing  heat.   Sealed  20th  September's  mooths  for  inrofanent. 

BeDJamin  Wren,  of  Yarm,  in  the  county  of  York,  milkr,  f or  an> 
improTement  in  cleansing  and  treating  certain  deaeripttoos  of 
wheat.     Sealed  20th  September — 6  months  for  inrohnent 

Joaish  Lozkin,  of  lTy*lane,  in  the  City  of  London,  merdiant,ibr 
an  improted  instmment  or  apparatus  for  beating  or  tritun^iiig 
viscoas  or  gelatiuoas  substancea.  Sealed  20th  September— 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

William  Peace,  of  Haigfa,  near  Wigan,  in  the  comity  of  Lancsster, 
and  Edward  Evans,  of  Wigan,  aforesaid,  engineexa,  for  im- 
mof  ements  in  ateam-mginea,  and  in  pomps.  Sealed  20Ui 
Qeptember-*-6  months  for  inr^^oit. 

John  Baptiste  Yuld^r,  of  Mile  End,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
dyer,  for  improTem«itB  in  giving  a  ^osa  to  dyed  ailk  in  skeins 
or  hanks.     Sealed  20di  September---6  montha  for  inrolment 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chancerj- 
lane,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  panu»,  and  m 
machinery  or  a{^aratna  for  working  the  same  $  which  latter 
improvements  are  alsoappHcahle  for  woridng  other  madiinery, 
— ^being  a  communication.  Sealed  20di  September*— 6  moaths 
tar  inrolment. 

Charles  Marsden,  of  the  Kingaland-road,  marble  papier  maker, 
for  improvementa  in  traps  to  be  applied  to  closets,  drains, 
sewers,  mud  cesspools^  Sealed  20th  September — 6  months  for 
inrolment. 

Hiomas  Griffiths,  of  Islington^row,  Birroinefaam,  mannfoctm:er, 
for  improvements  in  the  mannfocture  of  tea  and  other  pots 
and  ress^  and  other  artidea  made  of  stamped  metal.  Seded 
20th  September— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

WilUam  Handley,  of  Chiawell^treet,  Finsbnry,  confectioner, 
Geoi^  I>uncan,  of  Battersea,  engineer,  aiid  Alexander  Mc  Gla- 
sham,  of  Long  Aero,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  con- 
atrnction  of  railway  brakes.  Sealed  20th  September — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

Henry  Bessemer,  of  Baxter  House,  Old  St.  Panoraa-road,  engi- 
neer, for  inqprovemanta  in  the  preparation  of  foel,  and  in  sp* 
paratns  for  supplying  the  same  to  tnmaces.  Sealed  20th  Sep- 
tember— 6  montlus  for  inrolment. 

Elijah  Galloway,  of  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  en- 
gineer, for  improTements  in  furnaces.  Sealed  20th  September 
-*-6  months  for  inrolment. 

Joseph  Bocke  Cooper,  of  Birmingham,  gun  and  pistol  maker, 
for  improvements  in  fire-arms.  Sealdl  20th  September— 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

John  Meadows,  of  Princea-street,  Coventry-street,  in  the  connty 
of  Middlesex,  carver  and  gilder,  for  improvements  in  veneer- 
ing.    Sealed  27th  September — 6  months  for.  inrolment. 
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John  Marriott  BUuifafield»  of  MiUwaU,  Poplar,  in  the  tonnty  of 
Middlesex,  Roman  eement  mannlactarer,  for  itHprorements  in 
the  maBofiustore  of  manure.  Sealed  27th  September — 6  montha 
for  imrobnent. 

WiDiam  Browne,  of  St.  Aiutell,  in  the  comity  of  Cornwall,  mine 
agent,  and  Richard  Rowe  Veale,  of  St.  Colnmb  Major,  in  the 
and  eowty,  Gent.,  for  improvements  in  preparing  for  pol- 
teiization  flint«tone,  china-atone,  ores,  minerals,  spas,  sands, 
earths,  and  other  sabstances.  Sealed  27th  September — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Nicholas  Doran  Maillard,  of  Edward^street,  Portland-place,  en- 
pneee,  for  improvements  in  obtaining  motive  power  for  giving 
motion  to  machinery,  and  in  propelUng  vessels.  Sealed  27tb 
September — 6  montiis  for  inrolment. 

TiUjam  Boggett,  of  St.  Martin's-lane,  in  the  connty  of  Middlesex, 
Gent,  for  improvements  in  heating  and  evaporating  fluids. 
Sealed  27th  September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Edwani  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chancery- 
lane,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufactare  of 
knobs  for  doors,  articles  of  famitnre,  or  other  purposes ;  and 
in  oonnecting  metallic  attachments  to  articles  made  of  glass  or 
other  analogous  materials,— being  a  communication.  Sealed 
27th  September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 


Il9i0^liiiiiiei:0  ahH  9imtnr^mtnti^ 

OF    PARTS    OF    INVENTIONS 

MADE   UNDER   LORD   BROUOHAM's   ACT. 


Disclaimer  filed  with  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Patents  for  England,  on 
the  14th  day  of  September,  1849,  to  part  of  the  title  of  a  pa- 
tent granted  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1849,  to  Francis  Hay 
Thomson,  of  Hope-street,  in  the  City  of  Glasgow,  in  North 
Britain,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  for  his  invention  of  "  an  improf«- 
ment  or  improvements  in  smelting  copper  or  other  ores," — 
whereby  he  disclaims  the  words  "  or  other** 

Ksclaimer  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Patento  for  England,  on 
the  5th  day  of  September,  1849,  to  part  of  the  title  of  a  pa- 
tent granted  on  the  5th  day  of  March,  1849,  to  Nathan  Defries, 
of  Grafton-stieet,  Fitzroy-square,  civil  engineer,  and  George 
Bmks  Pettit,  of  Brook-street,  New-road,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  gas-fitter,  for  their  invention  of  "  improvements  in 
f  Pplyipg  gAA  to  heat  apparatus  containing  floids,  and  in  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  buildings ;  also  improvements  in  gas  fit- 
tings and  apparatus  for  controlling  the  passage  of  gas," — 
whereby  they  disclaim  the  words  **  also  improvements  «n  gas 
fittingM  and  apparatus  for  controlling  the  passage  of  gas.** 
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CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA  por  OcTOBBft,  1844». 


1  .  Clock  after  the  ©  lOm.  218, 

-^    '   ])  rises  5h.  41m.  A. 
"*•       2)  passes  mer.  llh.  43ni.  A. 

—  ]>  sets  4h.  4Siii.  M. 

^    5  83  Ecliptic  oppo.  or  Q  ^"^^  m^on 

18  61  y  in  ooi^.  with  the  ])  diff.  o£  dec 
6  Clock  after  the  Q  11m.  34*. 

—  D  rises  7h.  41  m.  A. 

— r       D  passes  mer.  2h.  18m.  M. 
-7       D  sets  9h.  44ra.  M, 

—  Occul.  48  Tauri,  im.  llh.  S8m. 

em.  12b.  42m. 

—  Occul.  y  Tauri,  im.  ISh.  40m. 

em.  14h.  53m 

—  Occul.  #^  Tauri,  im.  18b.  24m. 

em.  19b.  28m. 

—  Occul.  #*  Tauri,  im.  18h.  30m. 

em.  19h.  24m. 

22  0  D  in  Perigee 

6  OccuL  1 15  Tauri,  im.  17b.  49m. 

em.  18h.  42m, 
19  ^  in  the  ascending  node 
7 .  ^  in  coiy.  with  the  ])  di£  of  dec. 
4.  37.  N. 
6S  ;;  greatest  hel.  lat  S. 
44   D  in  a  or  last  quarter 
28   0  in  conj.  with  %  difil  of  dec 
a  10.  N, 
Clock  after  the  Q  12m.  58a. 
2>  rises  Mom. 
}>  passes  mer.  7h.  5m«  M. 
D  sets  2b.  46m.  A. 
25  l;'s  first  sat.  will  im. 
30  5  atatioiiary..  .   .     '  . 
40  ic's  second  sat  will  im.    - 

17  If.  in  conj.  with  the })  diC  of  dec, 

0.  0. 

23  19  .$  in  coi^.  with  the  ])  diff.  of  dec. 

0.  3.  S.  •      * 

15  Clock  after  the  Q  14m.  9s. 
-->       D  rises  5h.  14m.  M. 

-^       ])  passes  mec  lib.  18m.  M. 
— '-       D  sets  5h.  llm.  A. 

18  48  Vesta  in  D  with  the  0 

16  Mercury  R.  A.  14h.  23m.  dec.  17. 

50.  8. 
— ^      Venus  R.  A.  llh.  26m.  dec^  5. 
2.N. 

—  Mars  R.  A»  6h.  llm.  dec.  23. 

45.  N. 

—  Vesta  A.  A.  7b.  37m.  dec.  19. 
*  44.  N. 
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iuno  R.  A.  llh.  49in.  dec.  0. 

40.  N. 
'   Pallas  R.  A.  I7h.  64ni.dec6. 

80.  N.       . 
Ceres  ,R.  A.  18h.  37m.  dec  29. 

22.8. 

-  Jupiter  R.  A.  llh.  Im.  dec 7. 

16.  N. 
Saturn  R.  A.  Ob.  16ib.  dec  1. 
10.8. 
. .    Georg.R.A.lh.31m.dec&52.N. 
Mercury  passes  mer.  Oh.  4Sin. 
Venus  passes  mer.  21h.  47id. 
Mars  passes  mer.  16h.  SOm. 
J  upiter  passes  ioer.  2lh.  19Hb 
Saturn  passes  mer.  lOh.  34a. 
Georg.  passes  mer^.Uh.  49m. 
13  Ecliptic  conj.  or  0  new  moon 
31  It's  third  sat,  win  im. 
47  9  in  conj.  wiOi  the  I>  diff.  of  dec 

7.  58.  S. 
13  ^  in  oppo.  to  tbe  Q 
18  %*s  first  sat  wiB  im. 
Clock  after  tbe  ©  15in.  Csw 
D  rises  lOh.  39m.  M. 
}>  passes  mer.  3b.  llm.  A. 
D  sets  7h.  89m.  A. 
2  $  in  Perihelion 
0   >  in  Apogee 
58   9  in  conj.  wkb  Juno 
0  §  in  inf.  co^.  wldi  ibe  Q 
4  D  in  D  or  first  quarter  - 
Clock  after  the  0  Hm.  «i. 
D. rises  2h.  18m.  A.  ' 
^  passes  roer.  7h.  Smi  A. 
^  sets  Mom. 
29   9  in  the  ascending  node 
Occul.  27  Piscium,  im.  4h.  to 
em.  5h.  Im. 

•  Occul  29  Piscium;  im.  Sh.  wm. 

em.  6h.  54m. 
47  h  in  conj.  with  the  > difil  <rf«e. 
0.1.  V.  ' 

Juno  in  the  aflcen^ngnode 
Clock  after  tbe  ©  16iii.  Ua. 
;^     D  rises  4h.  33in.  A. 
:' \     J)  passes  mer. .  lib.  12jbi.  A. 

•  D  Set8  4h.  47mi'M- 

46  Ebliptic  oppo:  or*0  ^  °**^ 
'  4 '  g:  in  Perihelion 

-  Occui  B,AX.  ff45,  im.  ft.  «««• 

em:  7b.  24m.      , 
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No.  CCXV. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

To  William  Hbnrt  Balmain  and  Edward  Andrew  Par- 
NBLLy  both  of  Saint  Helens,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
mamufaetvring  chemists,  for  improvements  in  the  manu- 
faeiure  ofglas9,  and  in  tj^  preparation  of  certain  materials 
to  be  used  therein ;  parts  of  which  improvements  are  also 
cqfpUcable  to  the  man^facture  of  alkalies. — [Sealed  5th 
March,  1849.] 

This  inTeniion  relates,  in  the  first  place,  to  processes  for  ma- 
nn&ctnring  silicate  of  soda,  silicate  of  potash,  silicate  of  ba- 
rytes,  and  doable  silicates  of  these  bases,  by  heating  their 
respective  sulphates  with  sand  and  carbonaceous  matter.  The 
patentees  are  aware  that  glass  is  made  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  sand,  sulphate  of  soda,  charcoal,  and  lime  or  limestone ; 
but  thqr  find  that  it  is  advantageous  to  make  sflicate  of  soda 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  convert  that  into  glass 
by  fusion  with  the  proper  materials. 

In  making  silicate  of  soda,  the  patentees  use  such  propor- 
tions of  materials  as  shall  produce  a  silicate  containing  either 
about  20  or  about  12  per  cent,  of  soda.  To  make  a  silicate 
of  soda  of  about  20  per  cent.,  they  mix  8  cwts.  of  sand,  2  cwts. 
of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  in  fine  powder,  and  from  16  to  18  lbs. 
of  finely-ground  charcoal,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  whiteness 
in  a  furnace,  constructed  as  hereinafter  described,  or  by  any 
of  the  means  in  ordinary  use.  As  the  silicate  of  soda  falls 
fiom  the  furnace  it  is  received  into  a  vessel  of  water,  which 
renders  it  more  easy  to  grind,  and,  by  dissolving  the  excess 
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of  sulphate  of  soda^  preisents  that  substance  in  a  convenient 
form  for  being  recovered.  To  make  a  silicate  of  soda  of  12 
per  cent.,  8  parts  of  sand  and  1  part  of  sulphate  of  soda  are 
mixed,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  (with  occasional  stirring)  in 
an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace.  If  the  fire  be  propeily 
managed,  tne  deoxidizing  power  of  the  flame  will  be  sofBeient 
to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  other  form  of  carbonaceous  matter ;  and,  by  «l- 
posure  to  a  low  red  heat  for  from  six  to  ten  hours,  a  perfect 
silicate  of  soda  vrill  be  formed.  In  case  imperfect  work  shooid 
give  a  result  containing  a  little  undecomposed  sulphate,  this 
may  be  removed  by  washmg  with  water. 

in  making  silicate  of  potash,  the  patentees  proceed  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  in  making  silicate  of  soda, — ^the  relative 
weights  of  the  materials  being  altered  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  combining  equivalent  of  potash.  Thus  a  silicate  of 
potash  of  26  per  cent,  is  made  by  heating  3^  cwts.  of  sand, 
2^  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  18  lbs.  of  charcoal.  A 
sUicate  of  potash  of  14  per  cent,  may  be  made  by  using,  as 
aboye  described,  a  mixture  of  9^  cwts.  of  sand  and  8  cwts.  of 
sulphate  of  potash. 

In  making  the  double  silicates  of  the  bases  above  meo- 
tioned,  the  patentees  proceed  in  the  same  way,  adapting  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  sand  and  charcoal  to  the  combiniDg 
equivalents  of  the  two  bases,  and  using,  when  the  materialB 
are  to  be  fluxed  in  the  improved  furnace,  a  single  equivalent 
of  charcoal  to  each  equivalent  of  sulphate,  and  three  equiva- 
lents of  sand  to  one  of  base ;  but  they  do  not  confine  diem- 
selves  to  such  proportions.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  use  one  base  in  the  state  of  sulphate  and  the 
other  in  the  state  of  carbonate  or  in  the  uncombined  state. 
In  such  cases  they  use  a  mixture  of  .sulphate,  sand,  and  char- 
coal, in  the  proportions  above  mentioned,  and  add  to  it  the 
base,  or  the  carbonate  of  the  base,  with  its  equivalent  quantity 
of  sand,  but  without  any  additioiial  charcoal, — ^the  latter  sah* 
stance  being  only  required  when  a  sulphate  is  to  be  deoora- 
nosed.  For  instance, — to  make  a  double  silicate  of  soda  and 
Varytes  either  of  the  following  mixtures  may  be  used : — 
No.  1. — ^278  parts  of  sand 

72       „       sulphate  of  soda 
117      „       sulphate  of  barytes,  and 

12      „       charcoal 
No.  2.-273  parts  of  sand 

72       „       sulphate  of  soda 

99       „       carbonate  of  barytes,  and 
6       ,.       charcoal 
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In  all  tiieae  cases,  when  it  is  desirable  that  the  result  should 
be  flued  or  vitrified,  the  mixture  is  heated,  by  preference,  in 
the  kind  of  furnace  hereafter  described ;  but,  when  the  mate* 
rial  is  not  to  be  fluxed,  it  may  be  heated  in  an  ordinary  rerer- 
beratory  furnace. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  slight  circumstances,  as 
npidity  of  work,  strength  of  blast,  &c.,  given  to  the  furnace, 
may  render  it  desirable  to  increase  or  diminish,  slightly,  the 
qiiantit]r*of  charcoal.-  This  alteration  mav  be  accurately  made 
by  an  observant  workman*  A  flow  of  sulphate  indicates  want 
of  charcoal,  and  a  brown  eolor  in  the  result  shews  that  too 
I  much  charcoal  is  present ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  note, 

I  that  both  these  effects  may  be  produced  by  too  low  a  heat  in 

[  the  fomace — ^which  must  be  guarded  against :  the  best  work- 
L  lag  temperature  is  a  fair  white  heat.  It  is  also  useful  to  ob- 
I  serve,  that  the  addition  of  6  or  10  per  cent,  of  common  salt 
I  to  the  raw  mixture  greatly  facilitates  the  fluxing  of  the  mate- 
I  rials  used,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  result ;  and,  further, 
!  that  it  is  important  that  the  alkaline  sulphate  should  be  in  a 
finely  divided  state :  the  patentees  use  it  of  such  fineness  as 
to  pass  throagh  a  sieve  of  twelve  holes  to  the  linear  inch. 

These  improvements  relate,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  use 
ijt  a  sulphuret  or  hyposulphite  in  the  place  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  also  in  the  place  of  charcoal,  in  making  glass. 
\  The  substitution  of  a  sulphuret  or  a  hyposulphite  instead  of 
\  charcoal  as  a  deoxidizing  agent,  to  decompose  the  sulphate,  in 
msking  glass,  is  sometimes  more  economical,  and  is  further 
desirable,  on  account  of  the  evolution  of  less  gas  than  when 
charcoal  is  used,  and  because  the  combination  of  the  materials 
takes  place  more  rapidly.  The  patentees'  mode  of  proceeding 
is  simply  to  substitute  the  sulphuret  or  hyposulphite  for  the 
ehaicoal  in  the  above-mentioned  mixtures, — ^tbe  amount  of 
sulphate  used  being  leduced  in  quantity  (or  that  of  sand  in- 
creased) equivalent  to  that  of  the  sulphuret  or  hyposulphite 
oaed.  Hidf  an  equivalent  proportion  of  sulphuret,  or  a  single 
equivalent  of  hyposulphite,  should  be  used  in  the  place  of  each 
equivalent  of  charcoal ;  although  the  patentees  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  exact  proportions.  Thus  20  parts  of  sul- 
phuret of  sodium  would  be  emploved  instead  of  6  parts  of 
charcoal ;  or  a  silicate  of  soda,  of  about  20  per  cent.,  may  be 
made  with  40  parts  of  protosulphuret  of  sodium,  144  parts 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  418  parts  of  sand. 

In  making  glass,  or  a  double  silicate,  either  of  the  bases 
may  be  used  in  the  form  of  sulphuret :  hence  the  applications 
which  may  be  made  of  this  principle  (that  is,  the  conjoined 
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Q8e  of  a  sulphuret  and  a  sulphate  in  glass-making)  are  of  a 
varied  natare.  To  produce  8oda4ime  glass^  for  examine,  by 
the  use  of  a  sulphuret  on  the  above  principle,  eith^  of  tbe 
three  following  mixtures  may  be  used : — 1.  Sand,  with  sul- 
phate of  soda,  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  lime.  2.  Sand,  widi 
sulphuret  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda. 
8.  Sand,  with  sulphuret  of  calcium  (or  hyposulphite  (rflime), 
and  sulphate  of  soda.  When  the  sulphuret  is  readily  soluble 
in  water  the  patentees  prefer  to  mix  it  with  the  other  mate- 
rials in  concentrated  solution ;  by  which  course  they  are  en- 
abled to  distribute  it  perfectly  and  readily  thron^oat  the 
other  materials ;  but,  if  it  is  not  readily  soluble,  they  reduce 
it  to  a  state  of  moderately  fine  division  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  crushing  or  grinding. 

The  sulphurets  may  be  procured  by  any  of  the  weU-known 
processes.  In  making  sulphuret  oi  sodium,  it  is  preferred  to 
heat  the  ordinary  materials,  namely,  sulphate  of  soda  and 
small  coal,  in  the  improved  fluxing  furnace,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  described.  If  the  materials  used  in  this  operation 
are  sufficiently  free  from  iron,  the  sulphuret  thus  obtained 
may  be  used  for  the  production  of  a  silicate  or  glass,  without 
any  further  preparation  than  grinding.  But,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  iron,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  extracting  the 
carbonate  of  soda  (which  is  present)  in  the  manner  afterwards 
described,  it  is  preferred  to  lixiviate  the  sulphuret  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  and  '^  boil  dovm ''  the  solution  until  all  the  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  and  muriate,  which  may  be  present,  '^M'' 
or  ''  salt  ovLt"  leaving  a  nearly  pure  solution  of  sulphniet 
(with  some  bisulphuret)  of  sodium. 

Sulphuret  of  barium,  which  may  be  economically  prepared 
and  easily  obtained  in  crystals,  has  the  advantage  over  the 
native  carbonate  and  sulphate  ik  being  free  from  iron. 

The  impure  sulphuret  of  calcium  or  hyposulphite  of  lime, 
produced  when  lime  is  used  for  pimfying  ordinary  coal-gas 
(in  the  "  dry-lime  process''),  is  a  convenient  source  of  that 
substance.  The  patentees  are  'aware  that  the  refuse  lime  of 
gas-works  has  been  used  in  making  common  bottle  glass; 
but  hitherto  it  has  only  been  used  as  a  cheap  source  of  lime, 
without  regard  to  its  deoxidizing  power,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  be  more  or  less  injured  by  exposure  to  air.  They 
only  claim  the  use  of  this  article  when  it  is  employed  in  the 
place  of  charcoal,  or  as  sulphuret  of  calcium  or  hyposulphite 
of  lime,  to  perform  the  function  of  a  deoxidising  agent,  in 
the  manner  just  related.  Mixtures  of  this  kind  may  be  used 
for  producing  glass  at  one  operation,  in  the  manner  now  com- 
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monly  practised;  as  is  the  case  supposed  in  the  illustration 
given  above  of  the  modes  of  producing  soda-lime  glass  on 
this  principle;  but^  in  some  cases^  particularly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flint  glass,  it  is  preferable  to  divide  the  making  of 
glass  from  the  above  materials  into  two  operations :  that  is, 
first  to  make  a  silicate  or  rough  glass,  which  may  best  be  done 
in  a  furnace,  and  afterwards  to  melt  and  ''  fine''  the  silicate 
or  glass  in  a  pot,  as  usual,  either  mixed  or  not  with  any  ad- 
ditional materials,  as  the  case  may  require.  This  mode  of 
proeedu^  also  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  modifications, 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  specify;  but  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  operation  may  be  properly  understood,  the  fol- 
lowing description  is  given  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  rdating  to 
flmt  glass,  and  consisting  in  the  preparation  of  a  double  sili- 
cate of  barytes  and  soda : — ^For  this  purpose,  let  84  parts  of 
crystallized  salphuret  of  barium,  144  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  410  parts  of  sand,  be  well  mixed  together  and  heated  to 
whiteness  in  the  furnace  hereafter  described :  the  product  is 
a  double  silicate  of  barytes  and  soda,  which  should  contain,  if 
the  process  has  been  properly  conducted,  about  14  per  cent, 
of  soda  and  11  per  cent,  of  barytes,  in  a  fit  state  for  use  in 
the  mannfoeture  of  inferior  flint  glass, — ^being  mixed  for  that 
purpose  with  such  proportions  of  sand,  red  lead,  &c.,  as  the 
glass-maker  prefera. 

These  improvements  relate,  in  the  third  place,  to  a  furnace 
of  peculiar  construction,  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  certain  silicates,  sulphurets,  &c. 

An  advantageous  form  of  the  furnace  is  represented  in 
Plate  IX.  Fig.  1,  is  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the 
furnace ;  fig.  2,  is  a  sectionid  plan,  taken  in  the  line  a,  b, 
fig.  1 ;  and  tig.  8,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  same,  taken  in 
the  line  c,  d,  fig.  1. 

The  furnace  consists  of  a  fire-place  n,  built  after  the  man- 
ner of  ordinary  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  two  inclined  beds 
<Hr  flues  0,  0,  over  or  through  which  the  fire  plays.  The  fire- 
place and  beds  or  flues  are  made  of  the  most  refractory  materi- 
als :  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  construct  the  bottom 
and  covering  of  the  inclined  beds  or  flues  of  blocks  made  of 
fire-clay.  The  beds  or  flues  are  supported  on  wrought-iron 
bearera  p,  p,  (the  space  underneath  the  beds  being  open  at 
the  sides) ;  and  the  ends  of  the  liearers  are  supported  in  brick- 
work. One  fire-place  may  be  made  to  heat  a  number  of  these 
working  beds  or  flues.  The  plan  of  covering  with  blocks  is 
adopted  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  "  bracing ;" 
but,  in  other  respects,  an  arched  roof  is  preferred.    The  neces- 
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sary  degree  of  incline  and  length  of  bed  will  vary  with  the 
natui^  of  the  materials  to  be  worked, — ^being  dependent  on 
the  fdsibility  of  the  result,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
chemical  action.  With  a  very  fusible  material  the  bed  may 
be  horizontal, — sufficient  inclination  being  given  by  the  ma- 
terial in  its  flow.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  flow  of  material 
should  be  towards  the  fire ;  but  it  is  found  most  advantageous 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  important  that  the  result  ahould  be  in 
a  highly  finished  state. 

The  materials  are  introduced  at  the  top  of  th^  inclined 
beds  or  flues  through  an  opening  r,  in  the  roof,  by  a  move- 
able hopper,  shewn  detached  at  fig.  4.  The  supply  of  ma^ 
terial  may  be  continuous  or  interrupted,  accoiding  to  the 
convenience  of  the  workman. 

In  making  rough  glass  or  a  silicate,  it  is  preferable  to  in- 
troduce from  20  to  25  lbs.  of  raw  mixture  at  a  time,  which 
may  be  repeated  about  every  ten  minutes.  When  the  chai^ 
has  been  introduced,  the  hopper  is  removed,  the  chai^  leveikd 
by  a  bent  rod,  introduced  through  a  hole  in  the  side  $,  figs. 
1,  and  2,  and  the  small  opening  in  the  roof  is  covered  with  a 
brick.  As  the  materials  become  melted,  they  flow  down  the 
inclined  bed,  and  are  allowed  to  fall  out  in  a  fluxed  state  it 
or  near  the  bottom,  i.  e.,  near  the  fire-bridge  /, — ^an  opening 
being  left  for  that  purpose,  either  in  the  side  or  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flues  o,  as  shewn  at  r,  figs.  1,  2,  and  8.  The 
fluxed  silicate  or  glass  is  received  in  a  vessd  of  water  v, 
placed  immediately  underneath,  by  which  it  is  disintegratedi 
and  better  fitted  for  subsequent  melting  in  the  glass-house 
pot.  This  furnace  may  be  worked  with  an  ordinary  chimney- 
draft  ;  but  it  is  preferred  to  produce  a  blast  of  air  by  a  cir- 
cular fan,  from  which  the  blast  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe  or  flue, 
terminating  in  the  ash-pit,  about  a  foot  below  we  fire-bars, 
as  shewn  at  s,  fig.  1.  When  the  blast  is  used,  the  front  d 
the  ash-pit  is  closed  by  a  door.  The  arrangement  of  fire-bsrs 
and  bearers  (whether  the  blast  is  used  or  not)  may  be  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  reverberatory  furnace.  The 
details  of  this  ftumace  may  be  varied  considerably  without 
afiecting  the  principle  of  this  part  of  the  invention ;  which 
consists  in  effecting  such  a  construction  as  shall  cause  cadi 
portion  of  the  material  to  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
action  as  soon  as  the  heat  has  caused  the  necessary  decompo- 
sition and  combination ; — ^the  product  being  caused  to  flow 
by  its  own  weight,  when  in  a  fluxed  state,  either  altogether 
out  of  the  furnace  or  into  a  heated  reservoir  or  pot. 

When  the  product  is  used  for  glass-making,  it  is  either 
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allowed  to  drop  into  water,  that  it  may  present  a  convenient 
form  of  collet^  or  it  is  oonveyed  into  a  pot,  heated  by  the 
waste  heat  of  the  famace,  and,  when  fine,  used  by  the  work- 
man without  having  been  allowed  to  cool.  In  this  case  two 
pots  should  be  adapted  to  the  furnace,  communicating  with 
two  openings,  which  may  be  stopped  at  pleasure,  so  that  one 
pot  of  glass  may  be  fining  while  the  other  is  being  filled. 
When  the  product  is  a  sulphuret  or  alkali,  it  is  simply  allowed 
to  run  into  any  convenient  box  or  mould  of  iron. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  the  use  of  this  furnace  in 
glass-making  consists  diiefly  in  its  affording  the  means  of 
producing  a  melted  silicate  or  glass  from  the  raw  materials,  at 
a  small  expense  for  fuel  and  labor,  and  without  introducing 
alkaline  carbonates  or  sulphates  into  the  glass-house  pot ;  and 
this  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  is  well-known  that  the 
wear  of  the  pots  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  corrosive  action  of 
the  alkaline  carbonate  or  sulphate ;  and,  further,  glass-makers, 
who  are  at  present  obliged  to  use  carbonates  as  their  source 
of  alkaline  base,  are  hereby  enabled  to  use  sulphates,  which 
are  oMisiderably  cheaper. 

Hie  inventicm  relates,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  a  process  for 
preparing  silicate  of  soda,  by  acting  on  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
salt  with  sulphurous  acid  and  air,  assisted  by  heat  and  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  to  the  preparing  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
in  a  fit  state  for  making  glass  or  alkali,  by  actmg  upon  salt, 
with  or  withxmt  sand,  with  air  and  sulphurous  acid  gas,  aided 
by  heat.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  which  this  process 
possesses  is  the  fecility  which  it  presents  for  the  application 
of  sulphurous  acid,  when  so  mixed  with  air,  carbonic  acid,  and 
other  gases,  as  to  be  unfit  for  conversion  into  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  leaden  chamber  by  the  usual  process :  thus  the  sul- 
phurous acid  disengaged  in  the  production  of  a  glass  or  sili- 
cate from  a  sulphate,  in  an  open  furnace,  and  that  disengaged 
HI  the  roasting  of  metallic  sulphurets  previous  to  the  ore  being 
nsidlted,  may  be  advantageously  rendered  available.  When 
the  sul^urous  acid  from  these  otherwise  waste  sources  is  thus 
Implied,  additional  heat  may  not  be  necessary,  as  the  gaseous 
products  of  combustion  may  contain  sufficient  \  but  when  the 
sulphiurous  acid  is  obtained  by  burning  sulphur  or  pyrites, 
additional  heat  must  be  supplied. 

In  conducting  this  operation,  three  parts  of  sand  are  mixed 
with  one  part  of  salt,  and  the  niixtiu-e  damped,  so  that  it  will 
cohere  on  being  dried.  The  damp  mixture  is  then  spread  on 
a  drying  table,  in  a  layer  about  one  inch  thick ;  and,  when 
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dry,  it  is  broken  into  pieces  of  moderate  size.  These  lumps 
are  placed  in  an  upright  flue  or  kiln^  of  any  convenient  dimen- 
sions, having  an  aperture  at  or  near  the  top,  to  introduce  the 
material,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  to  remove  it  The  top 
of  the  flue  is  connected  with  a  chimney  or  other  source  of 
draft,  and  at  or  near  the  bottom  the  sulphurous  acid  and  hot 
air  are  allowed  to  enter. 

The  conversion  of  salt  into  sulphate  ci  soda  takes  place  at 
a  low  red  heat ;  but  the  temperature  may  be  advantageoiulj 
raised  above  this  point.  When  the  lowest  lumps  in  the  kiln 
or  flue  are  free  from  salt  or  nearly  so  (it  is  desirable  to  kare 
about  five  per  cent.),  they  are  removed,  and  fresh  lumps  are 
introduced  at  the  upper  aperture :  thus  the  process  is  rendered 
continuous.  When  the  result  required  is  a  silicate  of  sodsy 
the  firing  and  the  admission  of  air  must  be  so  r^ukted  that 
the  gaseous  products  shall  be  alternately  oxidising  from  the 
presence  of  excess  of  air,  and  deoxidizing  from  the  presence 
of  unbumt  carbon.  In  this  case  sulphate  is  produced  during 
the  first  period,  and  decomposed  and  converted  into  silicate 
during  the  second  period.  When  it  is  not  desirable  to  pro- 
duce a  silicate  at  once,  but  a  mixture  of  sand  and  sulphate,  to 
be  afterwards  converted  into  silicate  or  glass,  or  else  lixiviated, 
with  the  object  of  using  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  alkali-making, 
the  firing  and  admission  of  air  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
ensure  the  constant  presence  of  air  in  excess. 

The  presence  of  sand  is  not  essential  to  the  conversion  of 
salt  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid 
and  air ;  it  may  be  replaced  by  a  silicate,  or  by  sulphate  of 
barytes ;  or  the  salt  may  be  converted  into  vapour  by  heat, 
and  brought  in  that  state  into  contact  with  sulphurous  add  and 
air;  or  the  salt  may  be  introduced  in  porous  lumps,  formed 
by  the  conglomeration  of  small  crystalB ;  but  the  patentees 
prefer  to  mix  it  with  some  inert  substance,  because  that  enables 
them  to  raise  the  salt  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  melts, 
without  danger  of  the  lumps  losing  their  porosity.  They  are 
aware  that  a  patent  has  been  granted  for  efiecting  the  conver- 
sion of  salt  into  sulphate  of  soda,  for  the  purposes  of  alkali- 
making,  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  salt  and  oxide  of  iron  to  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid  and  air ;  but  they  do  not  intend  to 
use  oxide  of  iron,  having  ascertained  that  the  presence  of 
an  additional  chemical  agent  is  not  necessary  to  enable  sul- 
phurous acid  and  air  to  decompose  common  salt. 

These  improvements  relate,  lastly,  to  the  recovery  or  eco- 
nomy of  the  alkali  or  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  produced 
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duriog  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  soda  with  small  coal, 
88  in  the  process  for  making  sdphuret  of  sodium  before  de- 
aeribed. 

When  the  process  of  making  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  well 
oondttcted^  the  result  is  free  from  sulphate^  but  contains  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  considerable  quantity ;  and,  an  application 
being  found  for  the  sulphuret  of  sodium,  there  is  considerable 
economy  in  conducting  this  process  to  produce  carbonate  of 
soda, — the  lime  and  much  of  the  labor  in  the  black-ash  ope- 
ration of  the  ordinary  process  being  dispensed  with. 

In  order  to  obtain  carbonate  of  soda  sufficiently  pure  for 
o]:dinary  purposes,  the  mixture  of  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of 
Boda  is  received,  as  it  faUs  from  the  furnace,  in  a  convenient 
iron  vessel ;  when  nearly  cold,  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  heat ;  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  stand,  and 
the  clear  strong  solution  is  drawn  off.  The  residue  of  inso- 
luble matter  is  very  small,  being  little  more  thaa  the  ash  from 
the  coal  and  a  smul  excess  of  carbon :  this  is  washed,  aild  the 
weak  liquor  coming  therefrom  is  used  to  dissolve  fresh  portions 
of  sulphuret,  and  produce  more  strong  liquor.  The  strong 
liqaor  is  conveyed  into  an  ordinary  cast-iron  "  salting-down 
pan,''  placed  over  the  fire,  and  "  boiled  down  "  as  long  as  any 
deposit  takes  place ; — the  alkali  which  faUs  being  "  fished  out '' 
in  the  usual  way  and  set  to  drain.  This  operation  is  rendered 
easy  of  execution  by  the  presence  of  the  sulphuret,  which 
prevents  the  carbonate  from  adhering  to  the  pan,  and  may  be 
continued  until  little  or  no  carbonate  remains  in  the  liquor. 
After  being  drained,  the  carbonate  is  washed  once  with  some 
of  the  clear  sulphuret  liquor  which  has  not  been  concentrated ; 
and  it  is  then  dried  in  an  ordinary  "  finishing  furnace.''  When 
the  sulphuret  of  sodium  exceeds  the  quantity  in  demand,  it 
may  be  partially  oxidized  by  exposure  to  air,  and  used,  without 
additional  sulphate  of  soda,  in  glass  and  silicate  making. 

The  patentees  claim.  First, — the  preparation  of  silicate  of 
8oda,  silicate  of  potash,  and  silicate  of  barytes,  and  the  double 
silicates  of  these  bases,  by  heating  their  respective  sulphates 
with  sand  and  carbonaceous  matter.  Secondly, — ^theuse  of  a 
sdphuret  or  hyposulphite  in  the  place  of  carbonaceous  matter 
in  making  silicates,  and  in  the  place  of  charcoal,  as  heretofore 
used  in  making  glass  by  means  of  a  sulphate.  Thirdly, — 
the  use  in  glass  and  alkali-making  of  a  furnace  of  the  peculiar 
construction  above  described,  whereby  the  removal,  without 
labor,  of  each  portion  of  the  material  from  the  sphere  of  action 
is  effected^  as  soon  as  the  heat  has  caused  the  requisite  de- 
composition and  combination, — the  product,  being  caused  to 
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flow  by  its  own  weight  either  altogether  oat  of  the  fomaoe 
or  into  an  attached  reservoir  or  pot.  Fourthly, — the  prepay 
ration  of  a  silicate  of  soda^  by  exposing  a  heated  mixture  of 
sand  and  common  salt,  first  to  the  action  of  air  and  tulphuroiis 
acid,  and  afterwards  to  carbonaceous  matter  or  other  deoii* 
dixing  agent ;  and  also  the  preparation  of  sulphate  q{  soda  in 
|i  tit  state  for  glass  or  alkali-making,  by  exposing  salt,  or  s 
mixture  of  salt  with  sand  or  other  inert  substance,  to  the 
united  action  of  heat,  air,  and  sulphurous  acid.  Fifthly,— 
the  separation  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  mixture  of  car^ 
bonate  of  soda  and  sulphuret  of  sodium,  produced  during  the 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  soda  by  carbonaceous  matter.— 
[InroUed  Septemher,  1849.] 


To  Andrew  I|^nton  Halliday,  of  Manchester,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  faanttfacturing  chemist,  for  certain  improve- 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroligneous  acid. — [Sealed 
28th  September,  1848.] 

These  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroligneous  acid 
relate,  first,  to  the  method  of  manufacture ;  and,  secondly,  to 
the  machinery  or  apparatus  to  be  employed  in  such  manufus 
ture.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacturing  pyroligueoiu 
acid,  branches  or  billets  of  oak  or  any  other  wood  are  intro- 
duced into  air-tight  cast-iron  cylinders,  and  subjected  to  de- 
structive distillation,  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  contain- 
ing surface  or  the  surface  with  which  the  wood  is  in  contact,  and 
also,  in  some  cases,  by  the  use  of  steam,  of  high  temperatnre, 
applied  or  introduced  amongst  the  substances  from  which  the 
pyroligneous  acid  and  other  products  are  to  be  obtained.  It 
IS  also  known  that  sawdust,  wood-turnings,  wood^ips,  spoit 
dye-woods,  spent-tan,  turf,  and  other  vegetable  substanoeS; 
are  capable  of  yielding  pyroligneous  acid ;  but,  owing  to  the 
minutely  divided  state  in  which  these  substances  exist,  die 
ordinary  method  of  effecting  their  destructive  distillation  be- 
comes difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  consequence  of  that  poi^ 
tion  in  immediate  contact  with  the  retort  becoming  oompldiely 
charred,  whilst  the  non-conducting  property  of  the  charcoal 
prevents  the  heat  from  penetrating  into  the  interior. 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  effectmg  the 
destructive  distillation  of  sawdust,  wood-turnings,  wood-chips, 
spent  dye-woods,  spent-tan,  turf,  and  oUier  vegetable  sub- 
stances of  a  similar  character,  in  order  to  obtain  pyroligneoos 
acid  therefrom,  by  causing  such  substances  to  pass  in  con- 
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tmnous  motion  through  heated  iron  tubee^  pipes,  or  retorts, 
by  means  of  suitable  machinery  or  apparatus.  The  sawdust, 
wood-turnings,  wood-chips,  spent  dye-woods,  spent-tan,  turf, 
or  other  vegetable  substances,  from  which  the  pyroligneous 
acid  is  to  be  distilled,  are  introduced  into  a  hopper,  in  which 
vertical^  screws  or  worms  revolve,  conveying  the  material  (re- 
gulating, at  the  same  time,  the  supply)  to  the  retorts,  placed 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  heated  by  means  of  a  furnace; 
and,  in  which  retorts,  revolving  screws  or  worms  keep  the 
material  in  constant  agitation,  moving  it,  at  thcf  same  time, 
forward,  until  the  whole  is  completely  carbonized  and  all  the 
pyroligneous  acid  evolved.  The  charcoal,  thus  formed,  falls 
through  pipes  dipping  into  a  vessel  of  water,  or  into  an  air- 
tight vessel,  from  which  a  pipe  dips  into  water,  to  allow  the 
gas  to  escape  as  the  vessel  fills  with  charcoal ;  and  from  which 
the  latter  may  be  withdrawn  through  a  door  at  the  side.  The 
pyroligneous  acid  is  condensed,  in  the  usual  w%iy,  in  pipes  of 
iron  or  copper,  surrounded  with  or  immersed  in  water, — ^the 
other  products  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
material  being  employed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

In  Plate  XII.,  fig.  I,  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  apparatus 
employed  in  carrying  out  this  invention;  fig.  2,  is  a  back 
view  of  the  same ;  and  fig.  8,  is  a  vertical  section,  taken  lon- 
gitudinally through  about  the  middle  of  the  apparatus,  a, 
represents  the  hopper,  in  which  the  sawdust  or  other  material 
is  placed ;  6,  d,  are  vertical  feed-pipes,  in  which  the  worms  or 
aerewB  c,  c,  revolve ;  </,  rf,  are  the  retorts,  placed  horizontally, 
and  containing  the  revolving  screws  e,e\  fyf,Kre  the  con- 
densing pipes,  from  which  the  pyroligneous  acid  passes,  in 
vapour,  to  the  main  g;  A,  is  a  pipe,  through  which  the  vapour 
is  conveyed  to  the  condenser ;  and  t,  i,  are  pipes,  down  which 
the  charcoal  falls  into  the  vessel  k,  containing  water.  The 
vertical  screws  e,  c,  are  caused  to  revolve  in  the  following 
manner : — ^At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  spindles  /,  /, 
(to  which  the  screws  c,  e,  are  attached)  bevil-wheels  m,  m, 
are  keyed,  gearing  into  bevil-pinions  n,  n,  upon  the  horizontal 
shaft  o ;  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  spur-wheel  p,  in  gear  with 
a  similar  wheel  q,  upon  one  end  of  the  transverse  shaft  r; 
and,  at  the  other  end  of  this  shaft  r,  is  keyed  a  worm-wheel  s, 
receiving  motion  from  a  worm  t,  keyed  upon  the  vertical 
driving-shaft  ti,  which  may  be  connected  to  the  steam-engine 
or  other  motive  power  in  any  convenient  manner.  The  hori- 
sontal  screws  e,  e,  arc  caused  to  revolve  by  the  following 
means : — Upon  the  ends  of  the  spindles  v,  v,  (to  which  the 
screws  e,  e,  are  attached)  worm-wheels  w,  w,  are  keyed,  gear- 
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ing  into  worms  x,  x,  upon  the  horizontal  shaft  y,  y,  to  whidi 
rotary  motion  is  imparted  from  the  vertical  driving-shaft  «,  by 
means  of  the  mitre-wheels  z,  z.  The  retorts  d,  d,  are  heated 
by  means  of  a  furnace  u 

The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : — ^The  fumaee 
1,  in  which  the  retorts  are  placed^  being  heated  to  the  reqoiied 
intensity,  and  the  hopper  a,  filled  with  sawdust,  wood-turn- 
ings, wood-chips,  spent  dye-woods,  spent-tan,  turf,  or  other 
similar  vegetable  substance^  the  machmery  is  to  be  set  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  material  will  then  be  carried  down  the  feed- 
pipes b,  bj  by  means  of  the  screws  c,  «,  to  the  retorts  d,  d, 
along  which  it  will  be  caused  to  advance  in  a  continual  state 
of  agitation  by  means  of  the  screws  e,  e.  In  its  passage 
through  the  retorts  the  material  becomes  perfectly  carbonised, 
and  the  vapour  evolved  passes  up  the  pipes  y^^  to  the  main^, 
whence  it  passes  off  through  the  pipe  A,  to  the  condenser. 
The  charcoal  formed  in  the  process  falls  down  the  pipes  t,  i, 
into  the  vessel  k. 

This  invention  also  consists  in  effecting  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  billets  or  branches  of  wood,  sawdust,  wood-turn- 
ings, wood-chips,  spent  dye-woods,  spent-tan,  turf,  or  other 
similar  vegetable  substances,  in  order  to  obtam  pyroligneoas 
acid  therefrom,  by  forcing  a  current  of  hot  air  through  the 
same.  The  temperature  of  the  air  may  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  pyrometer  or  thermometer  previous  to  its  entnmoe 
into  the  vessel  containing  the  wood,  and  may  easily  be  regu- 
lated to  the  heat  required.  The  apparatus  found  to  answer 
best  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  double  cylmder;  the  outer 
one  being  constructed  either  of  cast-iron  or  fire-bricks;  and 
a  space  of  about  one  or  two  inches  being  left  between  them, 
all  around,  to  allow  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  heated  air. 
The  inner  cylinder  is  constructed  of  strong  wires,  if  billets  or 
branches  of  wood  are  used ;  or  of  sheet-iron  perforated,  or 
wire  gauze,  if  any  of  the  other  above-mentioned  materials  are 
employed.  It  is  preferred  to  place  the  cylinder  in  an  up- 
right position, — the  heated  air  entering  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  cylinder,  and  escaping,  with  the  vapours  of  pyroligneous 
acid,  through  a  pipe  near  the  top  and  at  the  side  of  the  outer 
cylinder  into  the  condenser,  to  be  condensed  in  the  usaal 
manner.  The  heated  air  is  supplied  by  pipes  and  forced,  by  • 
means  of  fans  or  other  known  apparatus,  through  the  mate- 
rials to  be  subjected  to  destructive  distillation. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly, — ^manufacturing  pyroligneous 
acid  from  sawdust,  wood-turnings,  wood-chips,  spent  dye- 
woods,  spent-tan,  turf,  or  similar  ligneous  vegetable  substan- 
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ees^  by  causing  such  substances  to  pass  in  continnoas  ibotion 
tbroogh  heated  iron  or  other  tubes  or  retorts.  Seoondly^ — 
manufacturing  pyroligneous  acid  by  the  application,  employ- 
ment^ or  use  of  the  machinery  or  apparatus  shewn  and  de- 
scribed for  eflPecting  the  above  object.  Thirdly, — ^manufac- 
turing pvroligneous  acid  by  forcing  a  current  of  heated  air 
through  branches  or  billets  of  wood,  sawdust,  wood-turnings, 
wood-chips,  spent  dye-woods,  spent-tan,  turf,  or  similar  ligne- 
ous vegetable  substances. — [Inrolled  March,  1849.] 


To  Thomas  Dickins,  of  Middleton,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, sUk  manufacturer  and  printer,  for  his  invention  of 
certain  inqnrovements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  warp- 
ing  and  beaming  yams  or  threads,  composed  of  silk  or 
other  fibrous  materials. — [Sealed  2l8t  December,  1848.] 

These  improvements  apply  principally  to  the  warping  and 
beaming  of  yams  or  threads  composed  of  silk,  and  are  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  as  much  as  possible, 
equality  of  tension  and  equality  of  length  throughout  the 
whole  warp ;  at  the  same  time  affording  greater  ^ility  for 
taking  the  '' cross '^  or  'Hease'^  (as  it  is  termed),  ana  for 
maintaining  the  threads,  as^  nearly  as  possible,  in  their  pro- 
per relative  situations ;  and  also  allowing  of  the  yam  being 
wound  on  to  a  hollow  beam  or  ^' shell''  direct  from  the  mill, 
without  being  balled  or  wound  on  to  a  dmm;  by  which 
means,  as  the  threads  are  not  disturbed  between  the  opera- 
tions of  warping  and  beaming,  the  liability  of  their  being 
twisted  or  entangled  will  be  avoided,  and  a  more  perfect  and 
even  warp  than  that  hitherto  produced  will  be  obtained. 

In  Plate  XI,,  fig.  1,  represents,  in  plan  or  horizontal 
view,  the  improved  warping-mill  and  creel ;  and  fig.  2,  shews 
the  same  in  side  elevation,  a,  a,  is  the  creel,  containing  the 
bobbins  of  silk  or  other  fibrous  materials ;  b,  b,  are  two  glass 
rods,  between  which  the  threads  pass ;  c  c,  is  the  lease  or 
cross-reed,  the  peculiar  constmction  of  which  is  shewn,  in 
front  view,  at  fig.  8 ;  d,d,  and  e,  e,  are  horizontal  guide-rods ; 
//are  vertical  guides  or  wires;  g,ff,  is  the  reel  or  mill, 
supported  in  suitable  bearings,  with  its  axis  in  a  horizontal 
position ;  h,is  9L  shaft,  passing  through  its  centre,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  screw  or  worm  i,  i,  working  in  a  nut  k,  k ;  and 
2,  is  a  handle  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  h,  for  turning  the  mill 
g,  g, — or  power  may  be  applied  if  convenient. 

llie  operation  of  warping,  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  is  as 
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follows :— The  attendant  having  first  removed  the  upper  glan 
rod  bf  takes  each  thread  separately^  and  in  regular  sacceaeioii, 
beginning  at  the  first,  and,  with  an  ordinary  reed-hook,  draws 
them  through  the  lease-reed  c,  c,  passing  the  first  thread 
through  the  slot  in  the  dent  (see  fig.  3,)  and  the  seoond 
through  the  space  between  the  dents,  and  so  on  alternately 
to  the  end, — tying  up  the  threads  from  each  row  of  bobbioa 
(or  from  as  many  as  are  desired  to  form  a  small  divisicm  of 
the  warp)  as  the  threads  are  drawn  in.  Having  replaced  the 
glass  rod  b,  above  the  threads,  he  next  takes  each  knot  or 
small  division  of  the  warp-threads,  and  passes  them  between 
the  guide-rods  d,  and  e, — ^placing  each  of  these  small  divisions 
separately  in  one  of  the  spaces  between  -the  vertical  guides 
/,/,  and  passing  the  knots  around  the  peg  m.  The  lease  or 
cross  is  then  taken  in  the  following  manner : — The  lease-reed 
c,  c,  is  raised  by  means  of  the  cord  n,  (see  the  sectional  view, 
fig.  4,)  and  kept  in  that  position  by  placing  the  ring  at  the 
end  of  the  cord  upon  one  of  the  pins  o.  This  will  have  tbe 
effect  of  raising  every  thread  that  passes  through  the  slots  in 
the  dents  of  the  reea, — that  is  to  say,  each  alternate  thread. 
Into  the  shed  or  opening  in  the  threads  thus  formed,  the 
warper  introduces  a  thin  slip  of  wood ;  he  then  lowers  the 
lease-reed  c,  and  thereby  depresses  all  the  threads  which  were 
before  raised,  and  crosses  each  alternate  thread.  In  this  second 
abed  or  opening  he  places  another  slip  of  wood;  and  he  neit 
passes  these  slips  forward,  }»reserving  the  lease  or  cross  until 
he  is  enabled  to  place  one  series  of  threads  over  the  pin  or 
pegjpi  and  the  other  over  the  peg  q,  as  represented  at  fig.  2. 
He  tihen  turns  the  mill  ff,  round  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
%•  ^9  by  means  of  the  handle  I ;  and  the  screw  i,  working  in 
the  nut  k,  will  cause  the  mill  g,  as  it  revolves,  to  traverse  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  fig.  1.; — ^thus  winding  the  yam  on  in  a 
spiral  direction  across  towards  the  other  side  of  the  mill,  until 
the  desired  length  has  been  warped  out.  The  patentee  re- 
marks, that  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  causing  tbe 
creel,  lease-reed,  and  guides,  to  traverse  whilst  the  mill  onl; 
revolves.  The  warper  then  crosses  each  knot  or  smaller  divi- 
sion of  the  threads,  and,  placing  one  series  of  knots  or  divisions 
over  the  peg  r,  and  the  other  over  the  peg  «,  passes  the  whok 
around  the  peg  t;  and,  having  again  taken  the  lease  or  cross 
of  the  said  divisions  or  knots  of  threads,  he  commences  tam- 
ing the  mill  in  the  opposite  direction,  coiling  another  series  of 
threads  on  to  the  mill  above  the  former,  until  he  has  reached 
the  point  from  whence  he  first  started.  He  then  (in  tbe  manner 
above  described)  takes  the  lease  or  cross  of  each  thread,  and, 
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after  passing  the  whole  around  the  peg  m,  takes  the  lease  or 
cross  of  each  thread  again,  and  commences  winding  on  another 
coil,  and  so  on  until  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  threads 
wound  on  to  the  mill  to  form  an  entire  warp*  Having  taken 
the  lease  or  cross  of  the  last  coil  of  threads,  he  severs  themj 
tks  them  together,  and  places  the  knot  or  knots  upon  the 
peg  m.  He  then,  at  each  end  of  the  warp,  places  bands  or 
oords  through  the  entire  lease  or  cross  formed  upon  the  p^s, 
and  ties  them  up ; — thus  preserving,  in  due  order,  the  lease  of 
the  ahwnate  threads  at  the  commencement,  and  likewise  the 
lease  of  the  alternate  knots  or  small  divisions  at  the  end  of 
the  warp  as  they  were  respectiveljr  formed  upon  the  pegs. 
He  next  ties  up  each  knot  or  division  of  the  warp  between 
the  reed  e,  and  the  mill^  ready  to  commence  a  fresh  warp* 
The  entire  warp,  thus  formed,  may  then  be  wound  off  in  the 
usual  manner,  or  on  to  a  cylinder  or  beam ;  or  it  may  be 
wound  on  to  a  shell  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  threads 
having  all  been  severed  or  disconnected  from  the  warping 
apparatus,  the  mill  must  be  turned  partly  round,  and  the 
threads  passed  under  the  guide-rollers  «,  and  each  separate 
layer  or  coil  of  the  warp,  taken  in  order  as  warped,  placed  in 
one  of  the  spaces  between  the  upright  wires  or  guides  v,  v, 
that  is  to  say,  as  many  threads  are  passed  between  each  guide 
as  there  are  bobbins  on  the  creel.  They  are  then  passed  un- 
der the  roller  w,  and  upwards  over  a  roller  or,  (to  allow  of 
their  spreading  or  opening  out  previous  to  their  being  passed 
through  an  ordinary  '^  raith  '*  or  ^'  ravel,^')  and  wound  on  to 
the  shell  in  the  usual  manner.  The  yam  being  thus  on,  may 
be  taken  to  the  loom,  where  the  weaver  passes  a  spindle 
through  the  centre  of  the  shell,  and  fastens  it  with  wedges  or 
otherwise  in  the  position  required.  It  will  be  obvious  that, 
widi  the  above-described  method  of  warping,  especially  for 
light  warps,  such  as  silks,  muslins,  &c.,  as  the  warp-threads 
run  in  a  direct  line  from  the  bobbins  to  the  guides  /,  f,  (see 
fig.  1,)  there  will  be  a  ccmsiderably  less  amount  of  Ariction 
than  in  the  ordinarv  process  (particularly  where  the  "  heck  '^ 
is  employed,  and  where  the  angle,  at  which  the  threads  run, 
is  constantly  varying),  and,  consequently,  less  breakage  of 
the  threads  will  occur,  and  the  threads  will  be  less  liable  to 
get  twisted  or  entangled.  Another  great  advantage  (particu- 
larly when  the  warp  is  required  for  weaving  stripes)  is,  that  a 
much  greater  number  of  bobbins  can  conveniently  be  used, 
and  thus  a  great  amount  of  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved. 
The  tension  imd  length  of  the  warp  is  likewise  kept  much 
more  regular  than  by  the  system  hitherto  in  use,  and  a  much 
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greater  facility  is  afforded  to  the  wearer  by  reason  of  the 
threads  being  kept  parallel. 

The  patentee  claims^  Firstly^ — with  respect  to  the  warping 
apparatus,  the  general  novel  construction  and  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus,  and  more  particularly  the  peculiar  formation 
and  appUcation  of  the  lease-reed  c,  employed  or  used  for 
taking  the  lease  or  cross,  and  the  method  of  traversmg  the 
mill  when  used  in  the  horizontal  position,  as  described;  or, 
instead  thereof,  he  claims  traversing  the  creel,  lease-reed,  and 
guide-rods  laterally,  to  effect  the  same  purpose;  and,  Se- 
condly,— ^with  regard  to  the  beaming  of  warps,  he  claims  the 
method  of  winding  the  ^am  on  to  the  beam  direct  from  the 
mill,  without  removing  it  upon  a  drum,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
ball,  as  hitherto  practised. — [Inrolled  June,  1849.] 


To  FiEBBB  Abmand  Lb  Comte  db  Fontainemobeau,  of 
Skinners-place,  Sise-lane,  in  the  City  of  London,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  process  of,  and  in  the  apparO' 
tus  for,  treating  fatty  bodies;  and  in  the  application  </ 
the  products  thereof  to  varums  useful  purposes, — bebry  a 
communication. — [Sealed  25th  November,  1848.] 

This  invention  is  stated  by  the  patentee  to  consist,  firstly,  in 
improvements  in  the  process  and  apparatus  for  treating  fatty 
bodies  in  general ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  application  of  the 
several  products  obtained  by  the  said  improved  process  and 
apparatus  to  the  manufacturing  of  candles  and  other  similar 
luminaries,  and  also  to  various  other  useful  purposes. 

He  observes  that  his  process  and  apparatus  for  treating 
fatty  bodies  are  in  part  founded  on  principles  either  known 
or  already  patented,  namely,  the  operations  for  the  acidifica- 
tion, distilling,  and  solidification  of  the  said  fatty  substances; 
and  he  therefore  confines  his  claim  to  the  modes  of  carrying 
these  principles  into  operation,  and  to  the  operations  them- 
selves. 

Acidification  of  fatty  bodies. — ^The  fatty  bodies,  having 
glycerine  for  their  base,  are  introduced  into  a  sheet  or  cast- 
iron  vessel,  set  upon  a  fiimace ;  or  else  the  patentee  makes  use 
of  an  iron  vessel,  within  which  the  enamelled  copper  contain- 
ing the  fatty  bodies  is  placed,  and  heated,  as  in  a  balneum 
maria,  by  causing  steam  to  circulate  between  the  two  vessek, 
or  by  means  of  a  bath  of  molten  metal,  or  by  a  solution  of 
caustic  alkali,  or  of  salhie  substances,  or  any  fatty  body,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  maintained  at  a  very  high  degree. 
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The  patentee  states  that  he  also  uses  granite  or  wooden 
tnmghs,  thickly  lined  with  lead^  and  heated  internally  by 
worms,  through  which  steam  circulates,  or  by  any  other  con- 
fcftient  means  hereinbefore  described.  The  time  required  for 
the  process  of  acidification,  and  the  quantity  of  acid  necessary, 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  fatty  body.  When  the  acidifica- 
tion is  complete,  the  deposit  formed  by  the  substances  ope- 
rated upon  is  separated,  and  the  fatty  acids  are  washed  with 
boiling  water.  After  some^rest,  the  fatty  acids  separate  from 
the  water;  and  they  are  subjected  afterwards  to  the  following 
process  of  distillation. 

Imjpirwemenis  in  the  process  of  treating  vegetable  tal- 
Una : — ^The  first  process  relates  to  vegetable  tallow,  but  can 
also  be  applied  to  animal  tallow.  The  patentee  employs  a 
leaden  vessel,  or  an  enamelled  metal  boiler,  which  is  heated 
by  any  convenient  means ;  or  he  uses  a  wooden  vat,  which  is 
heated,  by  the  injection  of  steam,  to  from  Sie""  to  852''.  Be- 
fore injecting  the  steam,  the  substance  must  be  heated  to  212°; 
the  fatty  finimal  or  vegetable  substance  is  poured  into  the 
vessel  with  a  quantity  of  water,  equal  to  a  third  of  its  volume ; 
and  then  an  addition  is  made  of  slacked  lime,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  three  ounces  of  lime  to  222  lbs.  of  greasy  sub- 
stance. The  mixture  is  well  beaten  together,  while  it  is  kept 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  for  15  or  20  minutes ;  and  then  the 
Ume  is  neutralized  with  common  asotic  acid,  which  must  be 
added  in  excess ;  so  that  after  the  lime  hair  been  neutralized, 
there  will  remain  about  16  ounces  of  acid  for  each  220  lbs.  of 
grease  in  the  boiler.  After  the  mixture  has  boiled  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  the  patentee  takes  care 
to  replace  what  has  escaped  in  the  form  of  vapour,  by  adding 
boiling  water  every  20  minutes,  until  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted; and  which  is  not  to  last  more  than  two  hours. 
When  the  tallow  is  found  sufficiently  bleached  and  hard,  he 
pours  suddenly  into  the  boiler  about  six  quarts  of  cold  water 
to  every  hundred-weight  of  greasy  substance, — taking  care, 
1^  the  same  time,  to  stop  the  fire.  After  this,  the  grease  is 
allowed  to  deposit  during  one  or  two  hours ;  and  it  is  then  fit 
for  being  made  into  candles. 

.  The  above-described  process  may  be  modified  and  usefully 
employed  for  treating  a  material  known  by  the  name  of  vege- 
table wax,  as  follows : — ^Two  hundred-weights  of  vegetable  wax 
are  melted  with  about  a  quart  of  water ;  then  into  the  boiler 
about  2i  lbs.  of  an  alkaline  azotate  (for  instance,  that  of  soda) 
are  poured ;  after  which,  the  solution  is  caused  to  boil ;  and 
then  some  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  small  quau- 
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titiesy  antil  the  asotate  is  decomposed^ — care  being  taken  tibat 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  slightly  in  excess.  Daring  this  opera- 
tion a  certain  quantity  of  azotic  or  hypoazotic  acid  is  disenr 
gaged ;  and  when  reddish  vapours  appear  and  become  more 
and  more  abundant^  as  the  boiling  is  continued,  the  operator 
will  know  that  very  little  water  remains  in  the  boiler;  he 
must  then  gradually  pour  in  some  ¥rater,  until  the  vapoan 
assume  a  whitish  color ;  and,  after  this,  some  more  sulpharic 
acid  is  to  be  added.  When  the  reddish  vapours  reappear, 
they  are.  to  be  instantly  stopped  b;^  pouring  in  water;  and 
this  mode  of  operating  is  to  be  continued  until  the  substance 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  white  and  purified; — at  this  moment 
the  operation  is  stopped  by  adding  an  excess  of  water  at  140^, 
and  the  fire  is  put  out.  The  wax,  thus  prepared,  is  well  stirred 
up  with  its  volume  (tf  warm  water,  to  purify  it  completeI|^ 
The  patentee  remarks,  that  asotic  acid  alone  may  be  used  in 
the  above  operation  in  place  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  alkaline 
azotate. 

Second  process  for  treating  vegetable  wax  and  /ottw.— 
K  the  substance  is  not  sufficiently  bleached  by  the  above 
operation,  the  patentee  subjects  it  to  the  action  of  diloriae 
combined  vdth  oxygen  in  the  state  of  an  alkaUne  hy{)ochIorite, 
as  follows : — ^The  matter  is  to  be  melted  and  the  liquid  gra- 
dually added, — ^taking  care  to  agitate  constantly.  The  whole 
forms  a  paste,  which  soon  acquires  a  very  white  appearanc^ 
if  the  operation  has  been  properly  attended  to,  and  a  suffici- 
ently concentrated  liquid  has  been  employed :  about  one  pint 
and  a  half  of  hypochlorite  suffices  for  about  2  lbs.  of  fiitty 
substances.  When  the  paste  has  attained  the  desired  white- 
ness, a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  neu- 
tralize the  alkali ;  after  this,  the  fatty  matter  is  well  washed 
with  water;  and  the  matter  is  then  clarified  by  being 
melted  in  the  boiler  where  the  bleaching  and  purification  ha?e 
taken  place ;  but  it  is  always  necessary  to  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid.  By  mixing  the  brittle  vegetable  wax, 
known  by  the  name  of  '^  camanba  wax,''  with  about  an  eqoal 
weight  of  a  suitable  fatty  substance,  and  by  operating  as 
hereinbefore  stated,  a  product,  very  similar  to  bees'  wax,  and 
capable  of  being  applied  to  various  useful  purposes,  is  obtained. 
The  fatty  bodies,  having  been  acidified,  as  hereinbefore  stated, 
are  afterwards  to  be  distilled ;  and  this  the  patentee  effects 
by  the  modes  described  below. 

Firstly y — distillation  of  the  fatty  bodies. — ^That  which  is 
obtained  under  the  influence  of  a  current  of  steam,  the  pressure 
of  which  must  not  exceed  half  an  atmosphere  before  receiving 
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m  father  degree  of  heat :  tbe  patentee  operates  with  that  cor* 
rent  of  steam  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a  vacuum.  The 
worm,  through  which  the  steam  passes  to  be  heated^  before 
bdng  brought  to  act  upon  the  fatty  body,  may  be  raised  to 
nearly  a  red  heat,  and  can  be  made  of  metal  or  of  plastic 
substances.  The  patentee  also  proposes  to  cause  a  current  of 
steam  to  run  through  a  red  hot  pipe,  containing  charcoal  or 
eoke,  wherein  the  steam,  being  entirely  or  partly  decomposed, 
forms  hydrogen  gas  and  oxide  of  carbon,  which  are  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  heating  medium  in  the  distilling  operation. 
He  likewise  produces  steam,  heated  to  the  proper  degree,  by 
injecting  steam,  obtained  from  the  generator,  mto  a  bath  (M 
molten  metal,  or  by  causing  the  steam  to  run  through  tubes 
immersed  in  the  said  bath.  The  steam,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  the  gases  produced  as  hereinbefore  stated,  descends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  distiUing  apparatus  through  a  pipe,  pro- 
Tided  with  a  rose-head,  or  through  a  worm,  perforated  with 
small  holes ;  and,  besides  this  means  ot  heating,  there  is  a  fire 
under  the  distilling  apparatus.  The  vapours  produced  by  the 
water  and  grease  flow  fi^m  the  apparatus  into  a  small  reci- 
pi^it^  where  these  vapours  are  partially  condensed  during 
their  passage ;  while  the  substances  not  volatilized,  but  pro- 
jected by  the  action  of  the  distillation,  are  also  deposited  in 
the  said  recipient;  and,  finally,  the  whole  is  taken  away. 
From  the  small,  recipient  the  vapours  pass  into  a  large  con- 
denser, which  must  be  made  of  enamelled  metal,  or  of  sub- 
stances not  liable  to  be  injuriously  acted  upon  by  acids.  Thes^ 
condensers  are  in  communication  with  the  receivers,  from 
which  the  substances  can  freely  flow  or  be  thrown  out  by 
means  of  a  drawing  or  forcing  pump.  When  the  apparatus 
is  subjected  to  the  vacuum,  the  patentee  causes  the  extremity 
of  the  pipe  (which  descends  from  the  condenser)  to  plunge 
into  the  liquid  contained  in  the  recipient ;  and,  by  that  con- 
trivance, the  matters  are  prevented  from  being  disturbed  in 
that  receiver :  this  precaution  causes  the  bodies,  in  a  state  of 
snspepsion,  to  separate  in  the  receiver  without  requiring  fil- 
tration. The  steam,  vapours,  and  grease,  not  yet  condensed, 
escape  through  an  eduction-pipe,  situated  above  the  tube  that 
connects  the  condenser  with  the  recipient. 

Secondly, — the  mode  of  distillation  by  intermittent  con" 
iinuity. — J^  Plate  X.,  fig.  1,  is  a  longitudinal  section,  and 
fig.  2,  a  transverse  section  of  the  apparatus  employed,  a, 
is  a  boiler,  formed  of  copper,  or  other  metal  not  injuriously 
acted  on  by  fatty  acids,  and  containing  the  matters  to  be  dis- 
tilled ;  and  b,  is  an  open  cast  or  sheet-iron  vessel,  heated  by 
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a  furnace,  and  containing  molten  metal,— by  means  of  which, 
heat  is  communicated  to  the  veasei  a.  As  the  distShtion  of 
greasy  acids  takes  place  at  the  point  of  fusion  of  lead,  the 
patentee  forms  the  bath  of  this  metal ;  and  he  states  that  it 
will  be  suflScient,  in  order  to  secore  a  regular  distillation,  to 
maintain  the  lead-bath  constantly  in  a  state  of  fusion  in  that 
part  situate  above  the  furnace,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
paste  at  the  other  extremity.  The  boiler  is  kept  about  one- 
third  full  of  fatty  matter,  which  is  supplied  to  it,  in  a  flaid 
state,  through  the  bent  tube  e  ;  and  the  products  of  distilla- 
tion pass  from  the  head  f,  to  an  ordinary  condensing  appa- 
ratus. The  boiler  a,  is  provided  with  the  dischaige-pipe  c, 
fixed  at  the  extremity  opposite  to  the  part  which  is  pheed 
immediately  above  the  furnace ;  and  there  is  a  steam-pipe  d, 
extending  along  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  a,  and  having  per- 
forations or  slots  formed  in  it  at  intervals,  through  whidi  the 
steam  escapes,  and  urges  the  products  of  distillation  from  the 
boiler  into  the  condenser.  As  the  distillation  proceeds,  the 
boiler  is  supplied  with  more  liquid  fatty  mattw  at  suitaUe 
intervals ;  but  when  the  residuum  accumulates  in  the  boiler 
A,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  distillation,  the 
supplv  of  fatty  matter  is  stopped,  and  the  distillation  is  con- 
tinued until  the  volatile  parts  of  the  sediment  have  been  re- 
moved. The  residuum  is  then  removed  from  the  boiler  by 
opening  the  cock  on  the  discharge-pipe  c ;  and  the  discharge 
of  the  residuum  may  be  facilitated  by  shutting  the  cocks  of  the 
tube  £,  and  of  the  pipe  through  which  the  products  of  distil- 
lation escape  from  the  head  f, — ^when  the  steam,  being  thus 
confined  within  the  boiler  a,  will  drive  the  sediment  out 
through  the  pipe  c.  All  this  is  done  without  stepping  the 
fire ;  and  the  operation  of  distilling  a  fresh  supply  of  frtty 
matter  is  then  procedied  with  as  before. 

Thirdly, — the  mode  of  distilling  intermittently  and  em- 
tinuously,  applicable  to  fatty  bodies  and  other  similar  sub-^ 
stances. — Fig.  8,  represents  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  appa- 
ratus employed,  a,  a,  are  tubes,  provided  each  with  a  valve 
opening  internally,  b,  b^,  are  man-holes,  having  eadi  s 
weighted  valve  b^,  b',  opening  externally,  and  situated  within 
a  thin  vertical  pipe,  through  which  the  vapours  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  c,  c^,  are  stills  of  a  spherical  form ;  d,  is  a 
pipe,  for  introducing  steam  into  the  first  still  c ;  and  dS  is 
the  neck  of  the  still  c,  connected  with  a  pipe  for  introducing 
the  fatty  acids  and  aqueous  vapours  into  the  still  c^  e,  eS 
are  rose-heads,  which  serve  to  divide  the  vapours  and  fatty 
acids ;   f,  f,  f,  arc  perforated  partitions,  placed  in  both  the 
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stills  c,  and  c^^  in  order  to  compel  the  vaponrs  and  fatty  acids 
to  traverse  as  much  space  as  possible ;  and  o,  o^,  are  perfo* 
rated  discs,  which  are  intended  to  stop  the  scum,  h,  is  a 
small  vessel,  connected  with  the  still  c^,  by  the  pipe  g',  and  is 
designed  to  receive  the  substances  carried  by  the  vapoors  from 
the  still :  it  is  divided  by  a  partition,  which  serves  to  separate 
the  products,  and  is  connected  by  the  neck  h^,  with  the  worm, 
contained  in  the  vat  or  vessel  i,  i^.  This  vessel  is  composed 
of  two  parts,  separated  in  the  middle  by  a  partition  j ;  the 
npper  part  i,  contains  the  fatty  bodies,  which  flow  through 
the  pipe  o,  into  the  second  still  c^ ;  and  the  lower  part  i^, 
contains  the  water,  which  is  introduced  by  the  feeding-pipe  q, 
and  flows  out  through  the  edaction-pipe  b.  k,  is  the  receiver 
of  the  condensed  liquids ;  l,  is  a  pipe,  connecting  the  receiver 
Ky  with  the  tubular  column  m,  through  which  the  uncondensed 
products  are  caused  to  ascend :  it  i%  provided  with  several  par* 
titions,  and  is  supplied  with  a  jet  of  water  by  the  pipe  m^. 
N,  is  a  tube,  connecting  together  the  two  stills  c,  and  c^,  and 
serving  to  feed  the  first,  f,  is  a  tube  with  a  funnel-shaped 
top,  through  which  the  fatty  matters  are  introduced  into  the 
upper  part  i,  of  the  vat.  s,  is  a  discharge-pipe,  set  in  the 
still  c',  for  the  expulsion  of  the  residuum ;  t,  is  a  discharge* 
pipe  for  the  water  in  the  tubular  column  m  ;  and  x,  x^,  are  dis- 
charge-pipes for  the  products  condensed  in  the  receiver  h. 

The  distillation  of  the  fatty  matters  is  conducted  as  follows : 
The  fatty  matters,  in  a  liquid  state,  are  introduced  into  the 
vessel  I,  by  means  of  the  feeding-pipe  f;  the  fatty  bodies 
being  heated,  as  hereinafter  described,  flow  from  the  part  i, 
of  the  vat,  through  the  pipe  o,  into  the  second  still  c^ ;  and 
from  the  latter  they  are  conducted  into  the  first  still  c,  through 
the  connecting-pipe  n.  The  two  stills  c,  and  c^,  being  heated 
by  fire  in  the  manner  already  described,  when  speaking  of  the 
previous  apparatus  for  distilling,  and  the  fatty  substances 
having  reached  about  212  degrees  of  heat,  steam  is  introduced 
by  means  of  the  pipe  d,  through  the  holes  in  the  rose-head 
X,  into  the  still  c.  The  vapours  produced  in  c,  are  introduced 
by  the  pipe  n^,  into  the  bottom  of  the  second  still  c^,  through 
the  holes  in  the  second  rose-head  e^  From  the  still  c^,  the 
vapours  pass  through  the  connecting-tube  g^,  into  the  re- 
ceiver H,  and  from  tibence  they  reach  the  worm  through  the 
pipe  H^  The  aqueous  and  nitty  vapours,  while  condensing 
in  the  worm  at  the  upper  part  i,  of  the  vat,  heat  the  fatty 
bodies  which  have  been  introduced  into  that  chamber  by  the 
feeding-pipe  p ;  the  products  condensed  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  worm  in  i^  fall  into  the  receiver  k  ;  the  water  runs  out 
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by  the  eduetion-oock  t  ;  and  the  distilled  fatty  body  is  taken 
out  through  the  cock  u.  The  non-oondenaed  vapours  ascend 
through  the  connecting-pipe  l,  into  the  tubular  column  m, 
where  they  are  condensea  by  the  jet  of  water  firom  the  tube 
u^,  and  drawn  off  through  the  pipe  ▼.  When,  after  several 
distilling  operations,  a  rather  large  Quantity  of  matters,  whick 
cannot  volatilize,  remains  in  the  still  c,  the  same  must  be  ex- 
pelled through  the  discha^e-pipe  s,  by  the  pressure  d  the 
steam,  which  is  increased  by  shutting  the  oocka  ot  the  pqpes 
N,  and  o. 

Tlie  products  obtained  by  the  above-described  modes  of 
distillation,  and  which  are  but  little  colored,  are  clarified  befoK 
and  after  being  pressed ;  and  then  these  products  are  cast  as 
usual  into  candle  moulds.  For  these  clanfyisg  operations  the 
patentee  employs  troughs  similar  to  those  herembdbre  de- 
scribed, when  speaking  of  the  acidification  of  the  fatty  bodies. 
When  palm  oil  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  acidification  and 
distiUation  hereinbefore  mentioned,  products  are  obtained 
from  them  sufficiently  firm  to  be  cast  into  candle-moulda, 
Without  their  requiring  the  pressing  operation.  The  pa- 
tentee states,  that  for  the  hot-presses  he  uses  plain  hollow 
plates,  which  he  heats  by  means  of  a  current  of  steam :  he 
supplies  the  steam  to  these  plates  by  adapting  to  each  of 
them  a  tube,  moving  into  another  tube,  forming  a  kind  of 
stuffing-box  at  its  top,  and  wherein  it  moves  up  and  down; 
this  action  allows  that  tube  to  extend  or  collapse  at  will, 
according  to  the  motion  which  the  pressure  transmits  to  the 
plates ;  each  tube  is  in  communication  at  the  top  with  a  steam 
reservoir,  conmicm  to  all  of  them ;  and  at  the  lower  part  of 
each  plate  the  steam  and  condensed  water  flow  out  freely. 

The  patentee  states  that  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
above  apparatus,  but  modifies  the  same  according  to  circom- 
stanoes,  or  makes  use  of  any  other  means  capable  of  pro- 
ducing similar  results.  He  causes  the  steam,  heated  in  the 
manner  before  stated,  to  pass  through  the  substances  to  be 
distilled,  which  may  also,  at  the  same  time,  be  heated  by  a 
fire  beneath  the  apparatus,  or  by  any  other  suitable  means. 
The  current  of  steam  draws  with  it  the  volatile  products,  which 
enter  into  a  condenser,  where  they  are  in  great  part  liquified. 
From  the  liquid,  he  extracts  (by  some  mere  additional  distil- 
ling operations,  conducted  under  the  action  of  the  steam, 
heated  as  hereinbefore  described,  or  b^  any  other  convenient 
means,  and  by  one  or  more  crystallisations)  the  following 
matters : — ^Firstly,  the  matters  for  making  candles;  secondly, 
pyrogineous  oils,  serving  for  lighting ;  and,  finally,  some  other 
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usefol  prodacts,  such  as  gas^  of  a  auperior  quality,  for  light** 
iug.  He  introducea  into  the  common  candles^  manufactured 
from  the  products  obtained  by  the  processes  before  described^ 
stearine,  produced  from  tallow  and  grease ;  and  which  stearine 
he  alao  uses  for  preventing  the  crystallization  of  his  fatty 
aeida.  The  patentee  states  that  the  principle  of  the  operation 
is  based  upon  the  crystallization  of  these  substances  being 
obtained  by  a  slow  cooling,  and  on  their  pressure  being  ei£ 
fected  witlun  venr  resisting  cylinders,  which  may  be  internally 
provided  with  other  cylinders,  conveniently  perforated.  The 
cakes,  formed  by  the  substances  operated  hpon  as  hereinbe- 
fore described,  are  pressed  within  the  above  cylinders,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  means  of  close  fabrics.  He  bleaches 
and  disinfects  the  grease  and  stearine  by  using  potash  or 
soda  in  the  state  of  a  very  concentrated  solution,  which  he  adds 
to  the  melted  substances  in  the  proportion  of  some  hundredth 
parts  of  the  weight  of  the  said  grease  and  stearine ; — ^he  sepa- 
rates the  deposit  which  is  formed  by  the  agency  of  the  above- 
mentioned  solution ;  then  he  operates  on  the  substances  by 
using  proportionablv  to  their  weight  half  of  a  hundreth  part 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  which  is  dissolved  in  forty  parts  of  wa- 
ter, and  to  which  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added ;  and  he 
causes  the  whole  to  boil,  during  about  half  an  hour,  to  com- 
plete the  operation.  The  same  mode  of  operating  can  be 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  vegetable  tallow.  He  manufac- 
tures candles,  having  externally  a  very  fine  yellow  color,  and 
being  at  the  same  time  very  diaphanous,  by  maintaining, 
during  at  least  one  hour,  at  a  temperature  of  about  420^,  the 
most  crystallizable  acid,  prepared  as  hereinbefore  stated,  until 
it  has  acquired  a  yellowish  color;  he  then  casts  it  in  the 
moulds,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  of  the  melted  sub- 
stance should  be  at  about  176^;  and  he  suddenly  cools  the 
moulds,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  strong  current  of  water,  or 
by  means  of  ice,  or  by  any  other  suitable  means,  producing  a 
sodden  depression  of  temperature.  To  solidify  the  oleic  acid 
or  the  oleine  it  is  introduced  into  an  iron  vessel  (which  is  in- 
ternally coated  with  enamel,  and  so  constructed  that  it  can 
resist  a  powerful  pressure),  and  hypoazotic  or  hypochloric  acid, 
or  any  other  gas  answering  the  same  purpose  (namely,  the 
solidification)  is  added;  the  contents  of  the  vessel  are  then 
subjected  to  a  very  strong  pressure  by  any  of  the  means  usually 
employed ;  and  the  substance  is  afterwards  washed  and  dis- 
tilled as  hereinbefore  described. 

The  patentee  here  remarks,  that  he  uses  enamelled  surfaces 
for  all  the  apparatus  hereinbefore  described ;  and  when  the 
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articles  which  reqnire  to  be  enamelled  are  predaded,  on  ac- 
count of  their  shape  or  volume,  from  being  introduced  into 
the  oven  generally  employed  for 'such  operations^  they  must 
be  enamelled  in  pieces,  and  afterwards  united  by  small  screws 
or  otherwise.  He  uses  a  powerful  jet  of  lighted  gas,  pastdng 
through  a  blow-pipe,  for  fixing  the  enamel,  reduced  to  powder 
or  paste,  up6n  the  uncovered  parts.  The  enamel,  thus  melted, 
can  also  be  applied  for  enamelling  large  metallic  sheets  or 
plates,  and  also  for  repairing  injuries  in  the  enamelled  ap- 
paratus herein  employed. 

In  conclusion,  tne  patentee  states  that,  as  the  refuse  mat- 
ters, resulting  from  the  above  distilling  operations,  have  very 
often  the  elasticity  of  India-rubber,  they  may,  by  oombimng 
them  with  asphalte,  be  made  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  na- 
tural bitumen ;  they  may  also  be  used  for  the  production  of 
typographical  ink,  cloth-varnish,  and  gas  for  lighting;  and, 
by  subjecting  them,  either  alone  or  combined  in  suitable  pro- 
portions with  lime,  to  a  slow  distilling  operation,  an  oil,  fit 
for  dissolving  India-rubber,  and  for  lighting,  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  patentee  claims,  Firstly, — the  general  modus  operandi 
and  combination  of  the  several  operations  for  the  acidification, 
distillation,  and  solidification  of  fatty  bodies,  and  of  the  ap- 
paratus therein  employed.  Secondly, — ^the  use  o[  troughs, 
either  made  of  granite  or  enamelled  metal,  as  hereinbefore 
described.  Thirdly, — ^the  use  of  earthy  substances  and  ena- 
melled metal  in  the  construction  of  worms  and  other  con- 
densers, serving  to  heat  the  steam  to  a  higher  degree  of  tem- 
perature. Fourthly, — ^the  mode  of  producing  steam,  heated  I 
to  a  higher  degree  of  temperature,  and  gases,  for  the  distills-  | 
tion  of  fatty  bodies.  Fifthly, — ^the  bleaching,  disinfectingi 
and  solidifying  of  vegetable-tallow  by  means  of  azotic  adds 
and  oxygen,  either  alone  or  combined,  assisted  by  other  che« 
mical  agents;  and  also  the  use  o£ chlorate  of  potash,  as  here- 
inbefore described.  Sixthly, — ^the  treating  of  vegetable  wax 
with  the  combination  of  azote  and  oxygen,  when  they  are 
disengaged,  to  form  alkaline  azote;  and  also  the  combination 
of  chlorate  of  oxygen.  Seventhly, — the  use  of  steam,  heated 
to  a  higher  degree  of  temperature,  to  avoid  the  condensation 
of  the  water,  which  may  be  produced  by  the  injection  of 
steam,  in  its  natural  state,  in  the  operations  for  heating  yego- 
table  wax  and  tallow,  as  hereinbefore  described.  Eighthly,— 
the  treating  of  camanba  wax,  as  hereinbefore  described. 
Ninthly, — ^the  distilling  apparatus,  by  which  the  operation  is 
made  intermittent  and  continuous ;  and  the  mode  of  heating, 
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as  before  described.  Tenthly^ — the  combination  of  two  stills, 
for  distilling ;  and  the  mode  of  making  these  operations  con<- 
tioQotts  and  intermittent,  as  hereinbefore  described.  Ele- 
yenthly, — ^the  means  by  which  the  filtering  operations  of  the 
substances  are  dispensed  with.  Twelfthly, — ^the  clarifying  of 
the  &tty  acids  before  being  pressed.  Thirteenthly, — the  va- 
rious processes  for  treating  oleine  and  stearine,  as  hereinbefore 
descrfl^ed.  Foorteenthly, — the  process  for  obtaining  the  soli- 
dification of  the  oleic  acid  or  oleine,  as  hereinbefore  described. 
Fifteenthly, — the  manu&cture  of  yellow  transparent  candles, 
as  honeinbefore  described.    Sixteenthly, — the  mode  of  heating 

Eresses,  by  causing  a  current  of  steam  to  be  run  into  the  hol- 
)w  metal  sheets ;  and  the  application  thereof  to  the  heating 
of  fatty  bodies.  Seventeenthly, — ^the  mode  of  treating  and 
employing  the  refuse  substances,  obtained  from  the  distillation 
of  fatty  bodies,  for  the  production  of  typographic  ink  and  other 
useful  purposes.  Eighteenthly, — ^the  application  of  an  enamel 
to  all  apparatus  employed,  as  hereinbefore  described,  for  the 
heating  of  fatty  bodies. — [Inrolled  May,  1849.] 


To  WiLJLiAM  Edward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents, 
66,  Chancery-lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  civil  en* 
gineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  steam-engines, — being 
a  communication  from  Charles  M.  Keller,  Esq.,  of  New 
Kw*.— [Sealed  28th  December,  1848.] 

This  invention  of  improvements  in  steam-engines  is  repre- 
sented in  several  views  in  Plate  X.  Fig.  1,  is  a  vertical 
section  of  a  steam-engine  of  the  improved  construction,  taken 
in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  beams,  and  passing  through  one 
of  the  cylmclers  and  the  crank-shaft ;  and  fig.  2,  is  another 
vertical  section,  taken  at  the  line  a,  a,  of  iig.  1.  Figs.  8,  and 
4,  are  diagrams  of  the  ordinary  crank-beam  engine,  to  illus- 
trate the  irregular  mechanical  force  on  the  crank  of  a  steam- 
engine  working  expansively.  Fig.  5,  is  a  longitudinal  vertical 
section  of  an  improved  condensing  apparatus;  fig.  6,  is  a 
section  thereof,  taken  at  the  line  b,  b,  of  fig.  5 ;  and  fig.  7,  is 
a  cross  section  of  the  pumping  part  of  the  apparatus,  with 
the  auxiliary  engine,  by  which  it  is  operated. 

The  inventor,  preparatory  to  explaining  the  nature  of  his 
invention,  makes  the  foUawing  introductory  remarks : — It  is 
a  well-known  fact,  in  the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  that  the  more  the  principle  of  expansion  is  introduced 
the  more  economical  will  be  the  effect  produced,  provided 
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aome  element  or  elements  be  not  introdaced  in  the  mechanisnr 
to  counteract  it.  To  give  the  full  effect  to  this  expansive 
principle  of  steam,  it  should  be  either  applied  to  a  resistance 
which  decreases  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  decreasing  pressure 
of  the  steam,  by  reason  of  its  expansion  or  dilatation,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  leverage  of  the  body,  impelled 
by  this  force,  should  increase  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  de- 
mreasing  pressure.  The  ordinary  crank-engine,  in  general  use, 
presents,  in  nearly  every  particular,  the  reverse  of  the  reqaire- 
ments  of  this  problem ;  and  it  woidd  be  difBcult  to  eonceive  a 
mechanism  theoretically  so  ill  adapted  to  the  application  of 
this  principle ;  but  still,  from  its  practical  advantages  m  other 
particulars,  it  continues  in  use,  because  of  the  practical  ob- 
jections to  all  other  plans  which  have  been  suggested  for 
overcoming  its  theoretical  defects.  The  irregular  mechanical 
force  of  steam,  applied  expansively  to  the  ordinary  crank-beam 
^engine,  is  illustrated  in  diagrams  8,  and  4, — ^the  former  being 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  steam  is  cut  off  at  one- 
quarter  of  the  stroke,  and  the  latter  at  one-twentieth.  In 
these  diagrams  a,  represents  the  cylinder;  b,  the  piston;  e, 
the  piston  connecting-rod ;  d,  the  beam ;  e,  the  crank  con- 
necting-rod; /,  the  crank;  ^,  the  circle  described  by  the 
centre  of  the  crank-pin  in  the  rotation  of  the  crank ;  and  t, 
the  line  of  pressure  of  the  expanding  steam.  When  the  steam 
is  cut  off  at  one-quarter  of  the  stroke,  one-half  of  the  whole 
mechanical  force  of  the  steam  is  expended  in  forcing  the  piston 
up  to  the  dotted  line  A,  a  little  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
entire  stroke, — ^the  crank  making  but  about  one-third  of  its 
semi-rotation  from  the  dead  point,  and  therefore  along  that 
part  of  the  rotation  in  which  it  presents  the  shortest  leverage. 
During  the  next  quarter  of  the  stroke,  the  crank  passes  to  die 
line  j,  which  indicates  the  half  of  the  semi-revolution ;  and, 
in  passing  to  this  point,  the  leverage  of  the  crank  increases 
nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  decreasing  pressure  of  the 
steam  on  the  piston;  but  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  stroke 
in  which  the  motion  and  leverage  of  the  crank  are  in  such 
relation  to  each  other  as  to  give  an  approximation  to  the  fall 
mechanical  force  of  the  steam ;  whereas,  during  the  remaining 
half  stroke,  the  leverage  of  the  crank  decreases  as  the  pres- 
sure decreases.  The  great  defect  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
.  that  (when  the  steam  is  cut  off  at  the  quarter  stroke)  one-half 
of  the  mechanical  force  of  the  steam  is  exerted  in  moving  the 
crank  through  only  one-third  of  the  circuit  due  to  the  entire 
stroke, — the  other  two-thirds  remaining  to  be  effected  by  the 
other  half  of  the  mechanical  force  of  the  steam,  and  that  too 
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by  a  force  decreasing  as  the  leverage^  to  which  it  is  app1ied> 
decreases.  But  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  diagram, 
fig.  4,  that  this  irregularity,  so  wasteful  of  power,  increases  as 
the  steam  is  cut  off  at  a  less  portion  of  the  stroke, — as,  for 
instance,  in  this  diagram  the  steam  is  supposed  to  be  cut  off 
at  one-twentieth  of  the  stroke.  In  this,  the  line  of  mean 
pressure  A,  is  at  one-eighth  of  the  stroke ;  and  therefore  on&- 
half  of  the  mechanical  force  of  the  steam  has  been  exerted  in 
moving  the  piston  only  one-eighth  of  its  stroke,— the  remain* 
ing  seven-eighths  of  the  stroke  having  to  be  effected  by  the 
remaining  half  of  the  mechanical  force.  It  follows,  from  these 
illustrations,  that  the  more  expansively  steam  is  applied  to  the 
ordinary  crank-engine,  the  more  irregular  will  be  the  motion, 
and  the  more  wasteful  the  application  of  the  impelling  force. 

In  view  of  the  problem  above  given,  and  the  theoretical 
defects  of  the  ordinary  engine,  the  desideratum  has  been,  the 
production  of  an  engine  which  would  present  all  the  practical 
advantages  of  the  ordinary  crank-engine,  such  as  simplicity 
«nd  cheapness  of  construction,  strength  and  durability,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  would  admit  of  a  more  economical 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  expansion  of  the  steam.' 

The  accomplishment  of  this  important  end  is  the  object  of 
the  first  part  of  the  present  invention,  which  consists,  first,  in 
placing  the  axis  of  the  crank-shaft  in  a  plane  nearer  than 
heretofore  to  the  axis  of  vibration  of  the  beam  which  transfers 
the  power  from  the  piston  to  the  crank ;  that  is,  instead  of 
placing  the  axis  of  the  crank-shaft  in  a  plane  midway  between 
a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  connection  of  the 
connecting-rod  with  the  beam  at  the  two  extremities  of  its 
vibrations,  and  a  plane  parallel  to  it,  and  passing  through 
this  point  of  the  beam  at  the  middle  of  the  vibration,  it  is 
placed  within  this  plane, — that  is,  in  or  near  a  straight  line, 
passing  through  the  axis  of  the  connection  of  the  connecting- 
rod  and  beam  at  the  extremities  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
beam ;  whereby  less  than  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  shall  carry  the  crank  through  one-half  of  its  semi-revo- 
lution,— ^that  is,  from  the  dead  point  to  the  right  angle ;  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  stroke,  more  than  one-half,  shall 
give  to  the  crank  the  remaining  half  of  the  semi-revobition, — 
that  is,  carry  it  from  the  right  angle  to  the  other  dead  point, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  the  line  of  the  connecting-rod 
(which  is  shorter  than  heretofore,  say  a  little  more  than  double 
the  throw  of  the  crank),  nearer  to  a  right  angle  with  the  crank 
during  the  second  half  of  its  semi-revolution  than  during  the 
first  luilf ;  and  thus  not  only  increase  the  proportional  velocity 
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of  the  piston^  whilst  impelled  by  the  expanding  steanii  but 
make  it  act  on  a  longer  lever  than  by  any  other  known  cnmk* 
engine.  Secondly^  in  combining  with  the  crank-ahaft,  located 
on  the  principle  herein  specified^  two  aingle-acting  engines, 
acting  on  cranks,  placed  on  the  shaft  at  an  angle  of  180^; 
whereby  the  force  of  expanding  steam  may  be  more  economi* 
cally  applied,  and  a  more  regular  motion  obtained,  than  here- 
tofore. And,  thirdly,  in  making  the  second  engine  of  greater 
capacity  than  the  first,  and  receiving  steam  at  one  end  only 
and  from  the  first ; — this  end  being  also  altemately  connected 
with  the  first  engine,  to  receive  steam,  and  with  the  conden- 
ser for  exhausting,  that  the  piston  may  be  acted  apon  in  one 
direction,  by  the  expansion  of  steam,  after  it  has  acted  in  the 
first  engine, — ^there  being  a  vacunm  on  both  sides  of  the  piston 
during  its  return  motion,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  first 
engine,  which  receives  the  steam  at  one  end  only, — ^its  other 
end  being  connected  with  that  end  of  the  second  engine  which 
receives  the  steam ;  so  that,  during  the  return-stroke  of  the 
piston  in  the  first  engine,  it  shall  be  balanced  by  the  expanding 
steam  whilst  it  is  acting  on  the  piston  of  the  second  engine. 

In  the  drawings  at  figs.  1,  and  2,  a,  and  b,  represent  two 
beams,  having  the  same  axes  of  vibration,  and  both  of  the 
same  proportions.  The  short  arm  of  the  one  a,  is  con- 
nected by  a  rod  c,  with  the  piston-rod  d,  of  a  piston  e,  that 
works  in  the  cylinder^  of  the  first  engine;  and  the  corre- 
sponding arm  of  the  other  beam  6,  is  in  Uce  manner  connected 
with  a  piston  g,  working  in  the  cylinder  h,  of  the  second 
engine  (see  tig.  2,),  and  which  is  to  hie  placed  as  near  as  pne^ 
ticable  to  the  first.  The  long  arms  of  the  two  beams  are 
connected  by  rods  i,j,  with  two  cranks  k,  /,  on  the  crank-shaft 
«i,  and  opposite  to  each  other;  that  is,  dividing  the  chde 
into  two  equal  parts,  that  one  piston  may  be  up  whilst  the 
other  is  down,  and  vice  versd.  The  connecting-rods  i,j, 
should  be  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  length  of  their  cranks. 
The  axis  of  the  crank-shaft  is  in  the  straight  line  n,  passing 
through  the  centres  of  the  connection  of  the  connecting-^rods 
hjy  vith  the  beams  a,  b,  when  at  the  extremity  of  vibration 
of  the  beams ;  from  which  position,  relatively  to  the  propor- 
tions of.either  one  of  the  beams  and  length  of  crank  and  con- 
necting-rod, it  results,  that  the  long  arm  of  the  beam,  in  being 
moved  to  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  p,  about 
one-third  of  its  entire  vibration,  by  one-third  of  the  down 
stroke  of  the  piston  e,  will  carry  the  crank  k,  from  the  dead 
point  to  the  right  angle,  one-half  of  its  semi-revolution,  as 
mdicated  by  the  dotted  lines/?;  and  that  in  passing  through  the 
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remaining  two-thirds  of  its  vibration^  to  the  position  occupied 
in  the  drawings  by  the  beam  b,  by  the  remaining  two-thirds 
of  the  down  stroke  of  the  piston  e,  the  crank  k,  will  be  carried 
the  remaining  half  of  its  semi-revolution  to  the  second  dead 
point.  The  dotted  lines  o,  o,  o,  p,  p,  p,  and  q,  q,  q,  illustrate 
how  much  nearer  to  a  right  angle  the  pull  of  the  connecting 
rod  is  on  the  crank  during  the  second  half  of  its  semi-revolu^ 
tion  than  during  the  first  half;  for  this  directness  of  the  pull 
during  the' second  h^lf  of  the  semi-revolution  must  be  greater 
than  during  the  first  half,  in  the  proportion  of  the  greater 
range  of  motion  of  the  piston  during  the  one  than  during  the 
other, — ^that  is,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  So 
soon  as  the  first  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  down  stroke, 
and  its  crank  has  performed  the  efiective  half  of  its  revolution, 
the  second  piston  begins  to  descend,  producing  the  same 
effect  on  its  crank ;  and  in  this  way  the  two  pistons  and  their 
cranks  alternate, — no  force  being  applied  to  either  of  their 
pistons  during  their  up-motion :  the  cranks,  therefore,  each 
pass  through  the  remaining  half  of  their  revolutions  without 
any  impelling  force  being  applied  to  them.  Steam  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  upper  end  of  the  first  cylinder  /,  from  the 
steam-pipe  #,  by  a  slide-valve  /,  which  is  held  up  in  the 
positiim  shewn  in  the  drawing,  and  with  the  port  closed  by  a 
helical  spring  u,  on  the  valve-rod  t;,-^one  end  of  the  said 
spring  being  attached  to  the  valve-rod,  and  the  other  resting 
against  a  guide-stud  w,  attached  to  the  frame.  To  the  valve- 
rod  is  jointed  one  arm  of  a  lever  s,  represented  by  dotted 
lines,  which  turns  on  a  stud  at  y, — its  other  arm  resting  on  the 
periphery  of  a  cam  z,  on  the  crank-shaft.  This  cam,  which 
is  represented  by  dotted  lines,  is  concentric  from  the  point  i, 
to  2;  and,  during  this  part  of  the  rotation  of  the  crank-shaft, 
the  valve  remains  closed  by  the  tension  of  the  helical  spring; 
but  from  2,  to  1,  the  cam  has  an  enlargement,  which  acts  on 
the  lever  x,  to  depress  and  open  the  valve  for  the  admission 
of  steam  to  the  cylinder;  and  therefore  the  extent  of  this 
cam-like  projection,  in  the  direction  of  the  peripherv,  will 
determine  at  what  portion  of  the  stroke  the  steam  shall  be 
cat  off.  After  the  valve  is  closed,  the  steam  acts  on  the  piston 
expansively,  until  the  end  of  the  down  stroke ;  a  sliding-valve 
a',  then  opens  a  port  b^,  which  establishes  a  communication 
between  the  upper  end  of*  the  two  cylinders,  that  the  steam 
may  act  on  the  piston  ff,  to  force  it  down  solely  by  its  expan- 
sive force; — ^the  second  cylinder  A,  being  of  much  greater 
capacity  than  the  first,  and  so  much  larger,  that  the  steam, 
acting  by  expansion  therein  during  the  range  of  the  piston. 
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shall  exert  on  it  a  mechanical  forte  about  equal  to  that  whicb 
is  exerted  on  the  first  piston.  The  stem  of  the  valve  a^,  is 
jointed  to  a  lever  c^,  that  tarns  on  a  pin  at  d^^  its  other  end 
being  forked,  to  embrace  an  excentric  e^,  on  the  crank-sbaft 
by  which  it  is  operated.  The  lower  end  of  the  second  eyiin* 
der  id  always  in  communication  with  the  condenser  by  means 
of  the  pipe  /^ ;  and  the  upper  end  also  communicates  with 
the  condenser  by  means  of  a  passage  g^,  governed  by  the 
valve  a}\  and  the  motion  of  the  valve  is  such^  that  at  the  end 
of  the  down  stroke  of  the  piston  g^  this  passage  is  opened^ 
whereby  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  exhausted,  and  a 
vacuum  established  above  as  well  as  below  the  piaton.  There 
}R  a  connection  or  passage  h^^  between  the  lower  end  of  the 
first  and  the  upper  end  of  the  second  cylinder  (partly  repre- 
sented by  dotted  lines)  \  so  that  when  the  upper  end  of  the 
second  cylinder  is  exhausted,  the  lower  ^id  of  the  first  is  slso^ 
to  establish  a  vacuum  below  the  piston  e^  during  its  desert; 
but  when  the  valve  a}y  is  opened,  to  pass  the  steam  from  the 
first  to  the  second  cylinder,  it  also  communicates  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  first  cylinder  by  the  passage  A^;  so  that 
whilst  the  second  piston  is  being  forced  down  by  the  expand- 
ing steam,  the  first  piston  is  balanced,  during  its  return  motion, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  both  sides  of  it ; — thus  making 
the  full  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  large  piston  available, 
instead  of  having  it  re-act  against  the  surface  of  the  first  pis- 
ton, as  in  WolPs  expanding  engine. 

The  inventor  does  not  Umit  hinlself  to  the  precise  propor- 
tions or  disposition  of  the  crank-shaft,  as  these  may  be  greatly 
varied  within  the  principle  of  the  invention,  without  affecting 
the  result,  except  in  degree.  Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to 
the  combined  employment  of  all  die  improvements  in  this 
part  of  the  invention,  as  important  results  can  be  obtained 
from  either  one  of  them  separatelv:  as  for  instance, — the 
means  of  obtaining  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  mechanical  force 
on  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  semi-rotation  of  the 
crank,  when  using  steam  expansively,  by  the  principle  in- 
volved in  changing  the  position  of  the  crank-shaft,  rdatively 
to  the  axis  of  vibration  of  the  beam^  may  be  advantageously 
emploved,  with  only  one  engine,  for  many  purposes.  The 
use  of  two  engines,  with  the  cranks  on  the  same  shaft,  and 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre,  in  combination  with  the  loca- 
tion of  the  crank-shaft  on  the  principle  herein  specified,  may 
be  advantageously  applied  to  obtain  a  more  regular  mecha- 
nical action  on  the  crank-shaft,  by  the  use  of  expansive  steam 
on  two  ordinary  engines,  and  without  the  use  of  the  third 
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branch  of  this  part  of  the  invention ;  and  the  arrangement  of 
and  manner  of  eonneeting  the  expansion  engine  with  the  ordi- 
nary  engine,  so  as  to  prevent  the  steam,  whilst  acting  by  ex- 
pansion alone  on  the  large  piston,  from  re-acting  on  the  small 
piston,  may  be  advantageously  applied,  without  the  use  of  the 
first  and  second  branches  of  this  part  of  the  invention ;  but 
die  best  results  will  be  obtained  when  all  three  are  employed 
together.  Under  this  part  of  the  invention  he  claims.  Firstly, 
•* — ^placing  the  axis  of  the  crank-shaft  of  beam-engines,  m 
wtuch  the  steam  is  applied  expansively,  nearer  to  the  axis  of 
vibration  of  the  beam,  on  the  principle  herein  specified,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  regular  mechanical  action 
on  the  crank  by  the  application  of  the  expansive  principle  of 
steam,  as  described.  Secondly, — the  employment  of  two  en- 
gines, with  their  cranks  on  one  and  the  same  shaft,  and  on 
opposite  sides, — ^that  is,  at  an  angle  of  180%  substantially  as 
described,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  location  of  the 
crank-shaft  on  the  principle  herein  specified.  Thirdly, — ex- 
pansion engines,  having  two  cylinders  and  pistons,  in  one  of 
which  the  steam  acts  by  expansion  alone,  having  one  end  of 
the  large  or  expansion-cylinder  at  all  times  in  connection  with 
the  condenser,  and  the  other  alternately  in  connection  with 
the  condenser  and  with  the  steam  end  of  the  other  cylinder, 
that  the  large  piston,  during  its  return-stroke,  may  have  a 
vacuum  on  each  side,  as  described ;  when  this  is  combined 
with  the  other  cylinder  connected  with  the  boiler,  and  which 
is  so  arranged  as  to  have  both  ends  in  connection  with  one 
end  of  the  larger  and  expansion-cylinder,  so  that  when  its 
piston  is  acted  upon  by  the  steam  there  shcdl  be  a  vacuum  on 
the  other  side,  and  when  the  steam  is  acting  by  expansion 
on  the  large  piston,  it  shall  be  in  connection  with  both  ends 
of  the  small  cylinder,  as  described. 

The  object  of  the  second  part  of  the  invention  is  to  con- 
dense the  steam  without  admixture  with  the  condensing 
water; — that  the  water  produced  by  the  condensation  may  be 
capied  back  to  the  boiler,  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences 
arising  from  the  use  of  water  that  contains,  in  solution  or 
suspension,  mineral  or  other  solid  matter — ^and  to  condense 
the  waste  steam  blown  off  from  the  boiler,  to  supply  the  waste 
arising  from  leaks,  and  also  for  the  production  of  fresh 
water  for  any  other  use.  In  the  fresh-water  apparatus  a 
tubular  condenser  is  used,  through  the  tubes  of  which  the 
steam  passes,  and  is  condensed  by  the  cooling  influence  of  a 
current  of  cold  water,  taken  from  outside  the  ship  or  vessel, 
and  made  to  pass  outside  of  the  tubes ;  and,  to  this  end,  the 
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invention  consistd  in  combining  a  condenser  of  a  steam-engine, 
for  the  propelling  of  a  ship  or  other  Teasel,  with  a  pomp  that 
receives  the  condensing  water  from  outside  of  the  vessel  and 
causes  it  to  pass  through  the  condenser; — the  said  pump 
being  actuated,  irrespective  of  the  engine  that  propels  the 
vessel,  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  engine, — ^whereby  the  emoont 
of  condensation  can  be  regulated,  independently  of  the  wort 
ing  of  the  engine  that  propels  the  vessel. 

Secondly,  in  connecting  the  condenser  with  the  boiler  or 
boilers,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  addition  to  its  or  their  connec- 
tion with  the  exhaust  of  the  engine,  when  the  pump,  which 
carries  the  condensing  water  through  the  condenser,  is  ope- 
rated by  an  auxiliary  engine ;  by  means  of  which  double  con- 
nection not  only  is  the  steam  that  escapes  from  the  safety- 
valve  condensed,  to  be  carried  back  to  the  boiler,  but  the 
boiler  or  boilers  may  be  used  to  distil  and  produce  fresh 
water  for  any  purpose  desired,  when  the  engine  is  not  required 
for  propelling  the  vesseL 

And,  lastly,  in  connecting  the  tubes  of  the  condenser  with 
the  cylinder  or  outer  case  thereof,  by  connecting  one  or  both 
of  the  diaphragms,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  tubes  are  secured, 
with  the  outer  cylinder  or  case  by  means  of  a  ring,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof;  so  that  the  said  ring  or  flanch  may  bend 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  unequal  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  tubes  and  cylinder  or  outer  case  of  the  condenser. 

At  fig.  5,  a,  represents  a  hollow  cylinder,  within  which  sre 
arranged  a  series  of  small  parallel  tubes  b ;  and  the  said  tubes 
are  secured  at  one  end,  in  the  usual  way,  to  a  diaphragm  c, 
which  has  a  turned  flanch,  through  which  rivets  or  bolts  J,  jpass, 
to  secure  it  to  the  cylinder  a,  -and  within  such  distance  of  the 
head  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  space  between  it  and  tbs  head  e, 
of  the  cylinder,  for  two  chambers/,  and  g ; — these  two  cham- 
bers being  separated  by  a  horizontal  diaphragm  or  partition  A. 
The  other  ends  of  the  tubes  are,  in  like  manner,  secured  to 
another  diaphragm  i,  at  the  other  end ;  which  said  diaphragm, 
instead  of  being  bolted  directly  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  in 
the  usual  way,  is  bolted  to  a  ringj,  near  its  outer  periphery, — 
the  inner  periphery  thereof  being  provided  with  a  turned 
flanch,  bolted  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  said  ring  or 
flanch  should  be  slightly  conical,  or  bent,  that  the  diaphragm 
may  be  at  some  distance  from  the  end  of  the  cyUnder,  that 
it  may  move  in  and  out,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  unequal  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  tubes  and  cylinder,  by  reason 
of  the  passage  of  the  steam  through  the  tubes,  and  the  wat^, 
for  the  condensation,  through  the  cylinder.    A  chamber  ^,  is 
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fiHrmed  at  this  end  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  head  l,  se« 
eared  to  the  diaphragm  by  means  of  a  double-flanched  ringm^ 
and  screw-bolts,  so  that  it  may  be  removed,  when  required, 
io  give  access  to  the  tubes.  The  upper  chamber/,  at  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  first  described,  communicates,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  n,  in  any  desired  manner,  with  the  exhaust-pipe  of  the 
engine,  and,  by  another  pipe  n^,  also  with  the  escape-pipe  of 
the  boiler ;  and  these  connections  should  be  governed  by  ap- 
propriate ooclcs  or  valves,  so  that  either  can  be  closed  or  opened 
at  pleasure.  Either  of  these  connections  being  opened,  the 
steam  passes  into  the  chamber/  thence  through  the  range  of 
tubes  above  the  diaphragm  or  partition  A,  to  the  chamber  A:, 
at  the  other  end,  and  thence  back,  through  the  lower  range  of 
tubes,  to  the  lower  chamber  g^  which  communicates,  by  means 
of  the  pipe  o,  with  the  air-pump  and  supply  pumps  of  the 
engine,  ot  (this  connection  being  closed)  by  means  of  a  pipe 
o*,  with  any  desired  recipient  with  which  the  pipe  o,  may  be 
connected.  The  direction  of  the  passage  of  the  steam,  and 
the  water,  produced  by  its  condensation  through  the  tubes,  is 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  steam,  in  passing  through  the 
tubes,  is  condensed  by  the  cooling  influence  of  a  constant 
eurrent  of  cold  water  which  passes  outside  of  the  tubes,  and 
which  travels  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  thecurrent  of  steam; 
80  that  the  steam,  as  it  parts  with  its  caloric,  is  constantly 
approaching  a  cooler  medium.  The  water,  for  the  condensa- 
tion, is  forced  into  the  cylinder  a,  near  the  diaphragm  c, 
through  a  pipe  j9,  and  passes  around  the  lower  half  of  the 
aeries  of  tubes,  until  it  strikes  the  other  diaphragm  i ;  thence 
it  passes  up  around  the  end  of  a  horizontal  partition-plate  q, 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  partition-plate  A ;  which  plate  q, 
extends  from  the  diaphragm  c,  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  other  diaphragm  t ;  and  from  this  the  water  passes  around 
all  the  upper  series  of  the  tubes  to  the  first,  where  it  escapes 
at  the  top  through  a  pipe  r,  that  discharges  through  the  side 
of  the  vessel  above  the  water-line. 

The  water,  for  the  condensation,  is  impelled  through  the 
condenser  by  a  rotating  pump,  the  case  8,  of  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  tangential  pipe  /,  at  the  lower  part,  connected 
with  the  pipe  p,  of  the  condenser.  This  case  is  also  provided 
•with  another  pipe  u,  which  extends  from  the  centre  thereof  to 
and  through  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  so  far  down  as  to  be 
always  below  the  water-line,  that  the  water  may  flow  through 
it  to  the  inside  of  the  pump-case.  To  the  centre  of  this  case 
a  shaft  V,  is  adapted,  the  journals  of  which  run  in  appix)- 
priate  bearings  w,  w,  in  the  case,  and  are  properly  packed,  to 
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prevent  the  escape  of  water.  On  thia  abaft  ia  a  hnb  x,  witb 
four  arms  or  vanea  y,  accurately  fitted  to  tbe  case,  but  rotating 
without  touching  it.  By  tbe  rotation  of  these  anna  or  vanesy 
the  water  ia  drawn  in  near  the  centre,  and,  by  centrifugal 
force,  carried  out  through  the  tangential  pipe  t,  to  and 
through  the  condenser.  The  reouired  rotation  of  tbe  pomp 
is  given  by  an  engine  a^,  securea  to  the  casing  of  the  rotary 
pump,  through  the  rod  b^,  which  is  jointed  to  the  cross-hesd 
c^,  and  connects  it  with  a  crank  d^,  on  the  abaft  of  the  pump. 
This  shaft  is  provided  with  an  excentric  e^,  for  working  the 
valves  of  the  engine  a^.  The  water  supply-pump,  which  re-* 
ceives  the  water  from  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and  is,  for 
that  purpose,  below  the  water-line,  is  provided  with  a  valve/*, 
the  stem  g^,  of  which  passes  through  a  stnfSng-boz,  and  has 
a  handle  h^,  by  means  of  which  the  pipe  can  be  closed  at 
pleasure,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  access  to  tbe 
inside  of  the  pump. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  means  of  tbe 
auxiliary  engine,  which  actuates  the  pump,  a  conatant  curreal 
of  cold  water  is  carried  through  the  condenser,  independently 
of  the  working  of  the  propelling-engine  of  the  vessel ;  an^ 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  more  the  pr<^lling-engiiie» 
labour,  by  reason  of  bead-winds,  or  rough  water,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  condensation  and  the  vacuum  produced^ — 
thus  increasing  the  power  of  the  propelling-engine,  when 
power  is  the  most  needed ;  whereas,  if  the  current  of  cold 
water  were  dependent  on  the  working  of  the  propelling- 
engine,  the  sum  of  the  mass  of  water,  passing  through  tbe 
condenser,  would  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  tbe  motion  of 
the  engine,  and,  therefore,  the  condensation  and  vacuum 
would  be  decreased  in  the  ratio  of  the  decreased  motion  of 
the  propelling-engine.  It  will  also  be  seen  that — ^by  reason 
of  the  working  of  the  pump  which  impels  the  water  for  tbe 
condensation,  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  engine,  and  the  double 
connection  of  the  condenser  with  the  waste-pipe  of  the  boiler 
or  boilers,  and  with  the  exhaust  of  the  propelling-engijie, 
— ^whenever  the  safety-valve  is  opened,  the  steam  issumg 
therefrom^  instead  of  being  wasted,  will  be  carried  through  the 
condenser  and  condensed,  to  be  returned  to  the  boiler, — ^thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  separate  supply  of  water  to  make 
up  for  the  waste  by  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  safety-valve. 
When  the  propelling-engine  is  at  rest,  the  condenser  can  be 
used  for  the  distillation  and  production  of  fresh  water  for  any 
desired  purpose  on  board  ship ;  for  the  condenser  may,  when 
desired,  be  rendered  entirely  independent  of  the  propellinir- 
cngine. 
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By  passing  the  current  of  steam  in  a  direction  the  reverse 
of  the  current  of  condensing  water,  the  greatest  amount  of 
calorie  is  extracted  with  the  least  amount  of  water.  The  con* 
densing  water,  in  its  passage  though  the  condenser,  never 
reaches  the  point  of  evaporation,  and  therefore  mineral  and 
other  matter,  held  in  solution,  will  not  be  deposited  to  incrust 
the  apparatus ;  and,  by  insuring  a  constant  and  rapid  current 
of  water,  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount ;  so  small,  in  fact,  that  all  injurious  effects 
may  be  prevented  by  the  mode,  above  described,  of  connecting 
one  of  the  diaphragms,  to  which  one  end  of  the  tubes  are 
attached,  with  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  the  conical  or  bent 
ring  or  flanch. 

Under  this  head  of  the  invention  the  patentee  claims,  Firstly, 
— the  combination  of  the  condenser  of  a  steam-engine,  used 
for  the  propelling  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  with  a  pump  that 
receives  the  condensing  water  from  outside  of  the  vessel,  and 
causes  it  to  pass  through  the  condenser  when  the  said  pump 
is  operated  by  an  auxiliuy  engine,  independently  of  the  pro- 
pellnig  engine.  Secondly, — the  double  connection  of  the  con- 
denser; that  is,  with  the  exhaust  of  the  propelling-engine,  and 
with  the  boiler,  when  the  said  condenser  is  combined  with  a 
pump  that  receives  the  condensing  water  from  the  outside  of 
the  vessel,  and  is  impelled  by  an  auxiliary  engine.  And, 
Lastly, — the  method  of  connecting  the  tubes  with  the  cylin- 
der or.  external  case  of  the  condenser,  by  attaching  the  dia- 
phragm, to  which  one  end  of  the  tubes  are  connected,  to 
the  cylinder  or  external  case,  by  means  of  the  conical  ring, 
or  any  analogous  means ;  by  the  bending  of  which  allowance 
is  made  for  unequal  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  tubes 
and  cylinder  or  external  case,  as  described. — [Inrolled,  June, 
1849.] 

To  Ai.FB£D  WooLLETT,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, artist,  for  improvements  in  gun-carriages. — [Sealed 
3rd  April,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  certain  improvements  in,  and  in 
the  application  of  apparatus  to,  the  gun-carriages  used  in 
fortified  places  and  ships,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  move 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  gun-carriage,  in  training  the  gun, 
and  by  which  the  recoil  is  caused  to  take  place  from  the 
centre  of  the  port  or  opening  through  which  the  gun  is  fired. 
In  Plate  XII.,  fig.  1,  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  ship  s  gun- 
carriage,  constructed  according  to  this  invention ;  and  fig.  2, 
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is  a  plan  view  of  the  lower  part  thereof,  a,  is  a  GS-ponnder 
gun^  mounted  on  a  carriage,  composed  of  two  upper  cheeks  b, 
and  two  under  cheeks  c ;  to  the  upper  cheeks  a  wrought*iroii 
plate  d,  is  fixed,  and  to  the  under  cheeks  a  cast-iron  pkte  e, 
18  affixed ;  and  the  two  plates  are  connected  together  by  a  pin 
or  bolt^  forming  a  joint,  around  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
carriage  can  be  moved,  in  order  to  train  the  gun  to  any  de- 
sired angle,  without  moving  the  lower  part  of  the  gun-carriage. 
ff,  is  a  graduated  arc  of  metal,  affixed  to  the  lower  cheeks,  and 
designed  to  support  the  hind  end  of  the  upper  cheeks  in  any 
position  into  which  the  same  may  be  moved  around  the 
centre/,  and  to  measure  the  angle  of  training.  A,  is  a  regQ* 
lating  screw,  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  upper  cheeks. 
i,  is  a  wrought-iron  shaft,  one  end  of  which  is  fitted  into  a 
recess  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  end  is  furnished 
with  a  hinged  socket  j,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  ^*  fight* 
ing  '*  bolt  k.  The  shaft  i,  passes  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  gun-carriage,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide,  by  which 
the  recoil  of  the  carriage  will  be  caused  to  take  place  exactly 
from  the  centre  of  the  port.  In  the  fore-part  of  the  gun- 
carriage,  at  the  place  where  the  shaft  t,  passes  through,  there 
are  two  pairs  of  antifriction  rollers  /,  (fig.  2,)  which  press 
against  the  shaft,  and  act  as  a  compresser,  to  diminish  the 
force  of  the  recoil,  and  prevent  the  breeching  being  strained. 

By  the  arrangement  above  described,  the  gun  is  enabled  to 
be  trained  to  an  angle  of  35°  with  a  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  port  and  the  fighting-bolt  k ;  hut  if  it  should  be 
desired  to  work  the  gun  at  a  greater  angle,  the  socket  y,  is 
lifted  off  the  fighting-bolt  k,  and  removed  to  either  of  the 
fighting-bolts  m,  n ;  and  then  the  shaft  »,  will  extend  firom 
the  bolt  m,  or  n,  to  the  centre  of  the  port,  and  the  gun  may 
be  trained  on  either  side  of  this  line  to  an  angle  of  35°  there- 
with. 

When  a  gun,  moimted  on  a  carriage  constructed  according 
to  this  invention,  is  to  be  employed  as  a  bow,  stem,  or  mid- 
ship gun,  instead  of  the  ordinary  pivot  guns,  then  the  arrange- 
ment represented  at  fig.  8,  is  adopted.  The  shaft  i,  is  con- 
nected at  one  end  by  a  socket  to  a  bolt  o,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  fighting-bolts  p,  p ;  and  the  shaft  is  con- 
nected at  the  other  end  by  a  socket  g,  to  any  one  of  the 
fighting-bolts  that  may  be  desired :  thus  the  gun  may  be  di- 
rected to  all  points  of  the  compass. 

The  patentee  claims,  as  his  invention,  the  improvementfi 
in  gun-carriages  hereinbefore  described. — [Inrolled  October, 
1849.] 
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To  Chables  William  Harrison  Pickering^  of  Liverpool, 
merchant,  for  improvements  in  evaporating  brine  and  cer" 
tain  other  fluids.— ISesled  20th  March,  1849.] 

This  invention  relates  to  the  apparatus  employed  for  evapo- 
rating  brine  and  other  fluids,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing salt,  copperas,  &c. ;  and  it  consists  in  an  improved 
arrangement  of  apparatus  in  which  a  continuous  circulation 
of  the  fluid  is  maintained,  and  the  process  of  evaporation  there- 
by facilitated. 

In  Plate  XI.,  fig.  1,  is  a  sectional  elevation,  and  fig.  2,  a 
plan  view  of  the  apparatus*  The  evaporating-pan  is  divided 
into  two  compartments  a,  b,  by  a  partition  c,  (shewn  detached 
at  fig.  3,)  formed  with  two  openings  d,  d,  at  the  upper  part, 
and  an  opening  e,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  same,  which  can 
all  be  wholly  or  partially  closed  by  slides  when  required.  The 
compartment  a,  of  the  pan  is  deeper  than  the  eompartment  b, 
and  contains  two  sets  of  steam-pipes/,/;  the  upper  surface  of 
which  is  situated  below  the  surface  level  of  the  fluid  to  be 
evaporated ;  and  they  are  fixed  at  such  a  height  above  the 
bottom  of  the  compartment  a,  as  to  admit  of  the  salt  or  other 
.  deposited  matter  being  readily  removed.  Steam  is  admitted 
mto  the  pipes  //  at  g,  g,  and,  after  circulating  through  the 
same,  it  \&  conducted,  by  the  small  pipes  h,  h,  (represented  by 
dotted  lines)  into  the  set  of  pipes  i,  in  the  elevated  pan  or 
OBtemj.  The  cistern  y,  contains  brine,  which  is  discharged 
therefrom  into  the  compartment  b,  of  the  evaporating-pan, 
from  time  to  time,  to  supply  the  loss  occasioned  by  evapora- 
tion ;  and,  by  the  passage  of  the  steam  through  the  pipes  t, 
this  brine  is  heated; — ^the  steam  and  the  water  produced  by 
condensation  are  discharged  from  the  pipes  t,  through  the 
small  pipe  k.  As  the  brine,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  compart- 
ment a,  becomes  heated,  by  the  passage  of  steam  through  the 
pipes^y^  it  ascends  and  flows  through  the  openings  d,  d,  of 
the  partition  into  the  compartment  b ;  at  the  same  time  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  cooler  brine  flows  through  the  opening 
e,  at  the  bottom  of  the  partition,  into  the  compartment  a ; 
and,  as  this  last  supply  of  brine  becomes  heated,  it  ascends 
and  flows  through  the  openings  d,  d,  into  the  compartment 
b,  while  a  further  quantity  of  cooler  brine  enters  the  compart- 
ment a,  through  the  opening  e :  thus  the  required  circulation 
of  the  fluid  is  maintained. 

The  patentee  claims,  Firstly, — ^the  so  arranging  boiling 
and  evaporating  pans  that  they,  being  divided,  may,  by  means 
of  openings  or  sluices,  cause  the  brine  or  other  fluid,  when 
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heated^  to  circolatey  and  in  auch  manner  that  the  heavier  parU 
will  move  through  the  opening  or  openings  at  the  bottom, 
and,  becoming  heated  and  expanded,  will  rise  and  flow  oat 
into  the  other  part  of  the  pan  through  the  openings  at  the 
top  or  upper  part.  Secondly, — ^the  peculiar  construction  of 
pan  in  combination  with  steam-pipes,  whereby  one  end  of  the 
pan,  being  considerably  deeper  than  the  other,  admits  of  re* 
ceiving  the  steam-pipes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  space 
below  them,  so  that  the  brine  or  fluid,  in  entering  tha 
deeper  part  of  the  pan,  has  to  descend,  and,  becoming  heated, 
gradually  ascends  and  flows  back  into  the  shallow  part, 
whereby,  being  aided  by  the  openings  or  sluices,  a  oontinuoos 
circulation  is  kept  up  throughout. — [InroUed  September, 
18*9.] 

To  Samuel  Alfred  Carpenter,  of  Birmin^Aam,  manu- 
facturer, for  a  certain  improvement  in,  or  substitute  for^ 
buckles, — beinff  a  communication. —  [Sealed  3rd  April, 
1849.] 

This* invention  consists  in  a  substitute  for  buckles,  in  which 
the  strap  or  band,  instead  of  being  secured  by  a  tongue  en- 
tering an  orifice  (as  in  the  ordinaiy  buckle),  is  held  in  the 
desired  position  by  a  wedging  action. 

In  Plate  XII.,  fig.  1,  exhibits  a  front  view,  and  fig.  2,  an 
edge  view,  of  a  brace,  with  the  improved  fastening  applied 
thereto,  a,  b,  are  the  parts  of  the  brace  which  are  to  be  con- 
nected ;  c,  d,  are  two  metal  links  or  eyes,  affixed  to  the  paits 
a,  b}  and  e,  is  a  strap  (shewn  separately,  in  edge  and  front 
view,  at  figs.  8,)  which  is  passed  single  through  the  Unk  c, 
and  double  through  the  link  d,  and  then>  to  the  ends  of  it, 
wedge-shaped  pieces  of  leather  or  other  suitable  material «',  tf^ 
are  fastened.  When  the  strap  e,  has  been  adjusted  to  the 
desired  length,  the  part  b,  is  puUed  downwards  and  the  strap 
is  fixed  in  the  link  d,  by  the  wedge  e^,  as  shewn.  If  it  is 
desired,  at  any  time,  to  shorten  the  brace,  the  end  f^,  of  the 
strap  is  pulled  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  i,  and 
the  strap  is  thereby  drawn  through  the  link  d-,  and,  when  the 
brace  has  been  reduced  to  the  required  length,  the  strap  e,  is 
wedged  in  the  link  d,  by  pulling  down  the  part  b.  When  the 
brace  is  to  be  lengthened,  the  strap  e,  is  released,  and  as  much 
of  it  is  drawn  through  the  link  c,  in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
row 2,  as  will  produce  the  increased  length ;  and  then  the 
strap  is  fixed  in  the  link  d,  by  the  wedge  e^,  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned.     It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
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pieces  e^,  e^,  should  he  wedge-shaped;  for  they  may  have 
parallel  sides,  as  shewn  at  fig.  4,  if  they  are  made  of  some 
soft  material. 

The  patentee  states  that,  although  he  has  only  shewn  this 
invention  applied  to  braces,  yet  it  is  applicable  in  all  cases 
where  buckles  have  hitherto  been  used. 

He  claims  the  method,  above  described  and  represented 
in  the  drawings,  of  constructing  an  improvement  in,  or  sub- 
stitute for,  a  buckle ;  that  is  to  say,  a  fastening  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  ordinary  buckle,  in  which  the  several  parts 
are  kept  in  their  positions  by  a  wedging  action. — [InroUed 
October,  1849.] 


To  Thomas  Nicholas  Oreenino,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Burdekins  and  Greening,  of  Sheffield,  cutlery  fnanufac^ 
turers,  for  improvements  in  knives  and  forks. — [Sealed 
17th  April,  1849.] 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  manufacturing  knives  and  forks,  the 
blade  or  prong  is  attached  to  the  handle  by  inserting  the 
tang  (which  is  generally  much  shorter  than  the  handle)  into 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  handle,  and  then  filUng  the 
space  between  the  tang  and  the  side  of  the  hole  with  melted 
resin ;  and  if  the  handle  is  required  to  balance  the  blade  or 
prong,  a  piece  of  lead,  of  the  exact  weight  necessary  to  effect 
this  object,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  tide  hole,  before  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tang.  This  mode  of  constructing  knives  and 
forks  has  several  disadvantages :  the  tangs  frequently  become 
loose  in  the  handles  from  the  shrinking  or  melting  of  the 
resin,  occasioned  by  the  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
particularly  in  cleaning;  and  the  handles  are  apt  to  split 
and  crack,  on  account  of  the  thinness  to  which  the  material 
is  reduced,  in  order  to  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  reception 
of  the  lead. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  connecting  the  blades 
and  prongs  with  the  handles,  whereby  they  will  be  prevented 
from  being  detached  by  ordinary  wear,  and  by  which  the  use 
of  lead,  to  make  the  handles  balance,  will  be  dispensed  with. 
In  Plate  X.,  fig.  1,  represents  a  knife  constructed  according 
to  this  invention ;  and  fig.  2,  exhibits  the  blade  separately. 
The  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  tang  a,  is  carried  right 
through  the  handle ;  the  tang  is  made  of  such  length  as  to 
extend  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  by  its  weight  to 
make  the  handle  balance ;  and  it  is  securely  fixed  in  the  handle 
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by  screwing  upon  its  end  the  nut  b,  shewn  detached  at  fig.  S« 
After  the  tang  has  been  inserted  in  the  handle,  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  side  of  the  hole  may  be  filled  withresin, if 
considered  requisite.  When  the  knife  is  to  have  a  ferrule 
applied  thereto,  part  of  the  "  bolster"  of  the  knife  and  the 
front  end  of  the  handle  are  reduced  to  a  corresponding  fomi, 
as  shewn  in  the  sectional  view  fig.  4,  and  the  ferrule  c,  is 
fixed  over  the  same, — thereby  rendering  tlie  connection  of  the 
blade  with  the  handle  still  more  secure.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  invention  is^  that,  in  the  case  of  knives,  the 
handles  of  which  are  made  of  ivon^,  agate,  or  other  valaable 
material,  the  blades  may  be  readily  removed,  when  worn  or 
damaged,  and  new  ones  substituted. 

The  patentee  has  not  shewn  any  forks  in  the  drawing  at- 
tached to  his  specification,  as  the  prongs  thereof  will  be  attached 
to  the  handles  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  blades  of  the 
knives. 

He  claims.  Firstly, — ^the  making  of  knives  and  forks  with 
tangs  of  almost  the  same  length  as  the  handles,  and  passing 
nearly  but  not  quite  through  the  same,  and  made  fast  at  the 
exterior  end  thereof  by  nuts  and  screws,  as  above  described. 
Secondly, — making  the  tangs  of  knives  and  forks,  when 
elongated  as  aforesaid,  of  such  size  or  weight  that  they  shall 
serve,  with  the  weight  of  the  handles  themselves,  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  blades  and  forks.  Thirdly, — the  making  of 
knives  and  forks  with  ferrules  covering  in  part  the  bolster  and 
in  part  the  handle,  as  above  described. — [InroUed  October, 
1849.] 

7b  William  Tai^uy,  of  Plymouth,  Esq,,for  certain  improve- 
ments in  shoeing  horses,  and  in  horseshoes. — [Sealed  3rd 
April,  1849.] 

The  patentee  commences  his  specification  by  stating  that 
horses^  feet  are  frequently  injured  in  the  act  of  shoeing,  by 
nails  being  carelessly  driven  into  the  tender  part  of  the  foot. 
To  obviate  this  is  the  object  of  the  present  invention,  which 
consists  in  affixing  suitably-formed  shoes  to  the  feet  by  means 
of  wires. 

In  Plate  XII.,  fig.  1,  exhibits  a  horse's  foot,  which  has  been 
shod  in  the  new  manner;  fig.  2,  is  a  plan  view  of  the  under 
side  thereof;  fig.  8,  is  a  vertical  section  of  part  of  the  same; 
and  fig.  4,  is  a  plan  view  of  the  under  side  of  a  hoof,  with  a 
shoe  somewhat  different  from  that  shewn  at  fig.  2.  The  holes 
in  the  shoe  are  made  in  pairs,  and  corresponding  holes  arc 
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AiDed  in  the  hoof-  the  shoe  is  then  aiBxed  to  the  hoof,  bv 

'i!?tS     fJ^^^f  *  bfnt  piece  of  wire  «,  through  each  pair 

of  hokgintheboof,andthn)iigh  the  holes  in  tie  shoe  be- 

S^t^^S^'^^^^  ^H^"*^  ^^*^^  ^^  together;  and  then 
tne  twisted  parts  are  eiAer  bent  down  into  the  fuUerinir  irroove 
{as  represents  «t  «i,  fig.  2,)  or  into  recesses  made  fofthat 
purpose  (as  shewn  at  a^,  fig.  4,):  when  the  shoe  is  formed 
rii^'^^'l*?'^.  "*.  afterwards  to  be  filled  with  iron  ce- 
ment. The  holes  m  the  shoe,  for  the  wire  to  pass  through, 
arec^^^     and  they  are  made  only  just  large  enough  to 

^!  ^^lu'^'^'  ^^^^'^  ^*"  ^*7  i«  ^^  «^ding  to  the 
wei^t  of  the  shoe.  It  is  stated  that  this  invention  will  be 
found  advantageous,  because  holes  mav  be  readily  drilled  with 
great  accuracy,  without  fear  of  injuring  the  foot;  and,  when 
ttoe  holes  have  been  made,  the  wires  may  be  inserted  and  the 
shoe  secured  by  an  ordinary  labourer. 

The  patentee  claims  the  means,  above  described,  of  apply- 
ing  and  affixing  horseshoes,  and  the  modification  of  horse- 
snow,  to  render  them  suitable  for  such  means  of  applying  and 
affixing.— [/«rotftfrf  October,  1849.]  ^r  /    & 

To  Gasfard  Brandt,  late  of  Little  Gray's  Inn^lane,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  but  now  of  South  ViUe,  Wandsworth, 
tn  the  county  of  Surrey,  machinist,  for  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  the  bearings  of  railway  engines  and 
railway  and  other  carriages  now  in  we.— fSealed  13th 
Apnl,  1849.]  •■ 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application  to  the  bearings  of 
townotive  engbes  and  railway  and  other  carriages  of  anti- 
faction  wheels  or  rollers,  which  are  designed  to  bear  upon  the 
am  o*the  axle,  and  permit  the  same  to  turn  with  less  friction 
than  when  the  ordinary  bearings  are  employed. 

^^  JJj^  fI-»  fig-  1,  i^  a  side  elevation  of  one  of  the  im- 
proved bearings,  applied  to  a  locomotive  engine  or  railway 
esrrmge ;  and  fig.  2,  exhibits  the  interior  of  the  bearing,— 
the  outer  plate  being  removed  for  that  purpose.  The  bearing 
consists  of  a  metal  case,  which  is  secured  to  the  axle-guards 
0,  a,  by  the  metal  straps  b,  b,  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  it 
to  nse  and  fall  freely ;  and  at  the  top  it  is  attached  to  the 
ynng  c.  The  case  contains  the  antifriction  wheels  or  rollers 
a,  d,  the  spindles  or  axes  of  which  turn  in  suitable  openings 
made  for  that  purpose  in  the  outer  plate  e,  (fig.  1,)  and  the 
umer  plate  /,  (tig.  2,)  of  the  case.  The  end  or  arm  of  the 
me  g,  enters  the  case  through  a  notch  or  slot  (seen  in  fiff.  2.). 
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by  two  passages-— one  for  oonveying^abr  into  the  ash-pit;  and 
the  other  for  discharging  the  prodocts  of  combostioQ  into  the 
chimney. 

The  patentee  proposes  to  close  the  top  of  the  downoafll 
shaft  at  any  convenient  opportunity^  when  the  miners  are 
absent  from  the  mine,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  the 
ventilating  fires  nntil  the  workings  are  ^diaosted,  equivideiit 
to  a  column  of  one  inch  of  water  or  more :  by  this  means  the 
light  explosive  gas  would  be  effectually  extracted  from  the 
charged  receptacles;  as,  on  the  atmospheric  pressure  being 
reduced  in  the  mine^  the  highly-charged  cavities  would  dis- 
charge part  of  their  contents ;  and^  when  pure  air  was  allowed 
to  rush  into  the  workings,  the  explosive  gas  in  the  reoessea 
would  become  mixed  with  air,  and  its  dangerous  power  de- 
stroyed. 

The  position  in  which  the  diimney  and  furnace  are  placed^ 
as  regards  the  upcast  shaft,  may  be  varied;  and  a  similar 
effect  to  that  above  mentioned  may  be  obtained  by  building 
the  chimney  within  the  upcast  shaft, — Cleaving  an  opening  or 
annular  space  between  it  and  the  native  rock,  to  allow  the 
water  to  descend  without  cooUng  or  impeding  the  ventilating 
current,  which  is  produced  by  an  ordinary  furnace,  at  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  upcast  shaft. 

The  patentee  claims  the  novel  ccmstructioa  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  chimney  with  a  furnace  or  furnaces  in  connection 
with  the  upcast  shaft  of  a  mine,  for  producing  a  more  perfect 
ventilation,  as  above  described, — including  the  dosing  of  the 
downcast  shaft  as  occasion  may  suggest,  as  above  mentioned. 
—[InroUed  October,  1849.] 


To  William  Little,  of  198,  Strand,  for  improvements  in 
the  rnanufacture  of  m^iterials  for  lubricating  machinery, — 
being  a  communication. — [Sealed  16tb  Apnl,  1849-] 

This  invention  consists  in  employing  products  of  petroleuaa 
in  the  manu&ctiu-e  of  materials  for  lubricating  machinery. 

The  patentee  subjects  the  petroleum  to  distillation,  in  order 
to  obtain  products  therefrom.  The  first  product  which  comes 
over  is  employed,  on  the  score  of  economy,  for  the  production 
of  light ;  the  subsequent  product,  which  is  of  a  greasy  chano- 
ter,  is  received  in  a  separate  vessel,  in  order  to  be  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  lubricating  materials ;  and  the  distiiila- 
tion  is  continued  as  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
petroleum  or  residue  in  the  still  to  prevent  die  latter  firom 


bdiig  biimed«  To  manafaeiare  a  lubricating  material^  thirty- 
two  parta  of  tallow^  or  other  soitable  fiitty  matter^  aud  aeveaty- 
fire  parta,  by  veightj  of  soda  ley,  of  from  10^  to  ll''  Beaume, 
•re  introduced  iato  a  large  copper  or  cauldron,  and  heated  to 
the  boiling  point ;  then  twenty-nine  parts  of  water  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  again  brought  to  the  boiling  point;  after 
which  it  ia  poured  into  a  yessel  containing  forty-fiye  parta  oi 
the  greasy  products  of  petroleum,  and  thoroughly  stirred  up 
therewith ;  and  when  the-  masa  haa  become  cool,  it  ia  ready 
to  be  used  for  lubricating  machinery. 

When  the  lubricating  material  is  required  to  be  of  a  more 
liquid  character,  the  patentee  takes  the  more  fluid  parts  of 
the  greasy  or  oily  producta  which  first  come  over,  and  boils 
the  same  with  about  10  per  cent*  of  soda  ley;  and  when  a 
Aiek  white  vapour  appears,  he  allows  the  mattera  to  cook 
down :  the  composition  may  then  be  employed  for  lultticating 
purposes.  / 

13ie  patentee  «t»tea  that  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
details  above  given,  so  long  as  lubricating  materials  for  ma« 
chinery  are  manufactured  bv  the  application  of  products  of 
petroleam. — [InroUed  October^  1849.] 


To  Chables  Iles,  of  Bordesley  Works,  Birmingham,  ma^ 
cfntdst^for  improvements  in  manufacturing  picture-frames, 
inkstands,  and  other  arficles  in  dies  or  mmlds ;  also  in  pro- 
ducing  ornamental  surfaces. — [Sealed  26th  April,  1849.] 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture 
of  picture-firames,  inkstands,  bobbins  (for  cotton  and  other 
tiiread),  buttons,  and  other  articles  which  can  be  made  by  sub« 
jecting  a  plastic  composition  to  pressure  in  dies  or  moulds ; 
and  it  consists  in  combining  colored  silk  waste  or  other  colored 
fibrous  substances,  or  a  mixture  of  colored  silk  waste  and  other 
colored  fibrous  substances  with  plastic  matters,  so  as  to  give 
a  veined  or  marbled  character  to  the  surface  of  the  above- 
menticmed  articles. 

The  plastic  composition  preferred  to  be  used  in  carrying 
out  the  invention  is  composed  of  four  parts,  by  weight,  of 
resin,  one  part  of  wax,  six  parts  of  glue,  four  parts  of  alum, 
and  twelve  parts  of  gypsum.  The  resin  and  wax  are  melted 
m  any  convenient  vessel ;  then  a  hot  solution  of  glue  is  added 
thereto;  after  which  the  alum  and  gypsum,  in  powder,  are 
introduced;  and  then  the  whole  is  well  stirred.  Into  the 
eomposition  thus  produced  (whidi  may  be  colored,  if  desired) 
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the  fibcGua  materials,  above  mentioned,  are  stirred,  and  Acq 
tlie  eompoflition  is  cast  into  monlds :  the  colored  fibres  wkidi 
eome  to  the  sar&oe  give  a  veined  character  thereto ;  and  sodi 
wiU  be  the  case  if  omr  plartie  matters  than  those  id>ove  men- 
tioned are  nsed* 

The  second  part  ct  the  iniMBlioB  consirtB  in  ptodndng  or- 
iiamental  snrfaoes  on  walls  and  other  places^  aiid  on  dtferent 
matters  or  substances,  by  combining  colored  sflk  waste  or 
other  colored  fibrons  substances,  or  a  mixture  of  coloied  sitk 
waste  and  other  colored  fibrous  substances,  with  cement^  in 
such  manner  that  the  colored  fibrous  materials  shall  give  s 
veined  or  marbled  character  thereto. 

In  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  invention,  Keene's  cement, 
or  any  other  cement  producing  a  smooth  hurd  surfiuse,  is  em- 
ployed; and  with  such  cement  the  patoitee  mixes  the  colored 
silk  waste  or  other  colored  fibrous  materials, — ^taking  care 
that  the  color  or  colors  of  the  materials  used  be  diflferentfitmi 
that  of  the  cement.  The  fibres  are  mixed  with  the  cement 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  mixing  of  hair  with  mortar;  and 
such  cement  is  spread  on  the  wall  or  other  surfiftce  and  ''floated" 
and  laid  smooth,  as  when  like  cements  are  used  without  being 
mixed  with  colored  fibrous  materials. 

The  silk  waste  or  other  fibrous  material  is  dyed  of  the  re- 
quired color  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  dyeing. 

The  patentee  claims,  First, — the  mode  of  manufacturing 

Eicture-frames,  inkstands,  and  other  articles,  in  dies  or  mouldy 
y  combining  colored  silk  waste  or  other  colored  fibrous  sub- 
stances with  plastic  matters,  so  as  to  obtain  a  veined  or  mar- 
bled character  to  the  suriaces  of  such  articles.  Secondly,— 
the  producing  of  ornamental  surfaces  to  walls  and  other  places, 
and  on  di£ferent  matters,  by  combining  colored  silk  waste  or 
other  colored  fibrous  substances,  with  cement,  in  such  manner 
that  the  colored  silk  waste,  or  other  colored  fibrous  matters 
used,  shall  produce  a  veined  or  marbled  character. — [InroUed 
October,  1849.] 


AtinitCfIc  fiot(ce«(« 


ON  COMMERCIAL  SOPHISTRY. 
F&JBDEaiCK  ScHLBOEL,  whcu  disooursiug,  in  his  PhUompkf 
ofHistoryf  on  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  ancient  Greeks^ 
dates  the  decline  of  their  national  greatness  from  the  growtk 
of  the  "  pernicious  art  of  a  fiilse  rhetoric,''  introduced  by  tbs 
sophists,  who,  by  wrongly  interpreting  the  writings  of  the 
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early  philosophers^  caused  perplexity  where  before  harmony 
of  thought  existed ;  and  thereby  effected  a  distaste  for  true 
seienoe  and  genuine  art.  If  from  this  source  (for  the  sound* 
Bess  of  the  opinion  can  scarcely  be  doubted)  such  subtle  poi« 
son  could  have  been  distilled  as  to  effect  the  destruction  of  a 
nationj  the  magnitude-  of  whose  achieyements  command  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  bid  fair  to  retain  it  to  the  end 
of  time, — it  would  be  well'  for  mankind  to  guardedly  receive 
an  newly  propounded  theories,  of  whatever  nature,  and  to 
carefully  test  their  value  previously  to  accepting  them  as  the 
basia  for  their  actions ;  and,  much  more,  before  handing  them 
down,  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  truth,  for  the  use  of 
after  ages*  Yet  this  is  far  from  the  practice  of  the  present 
day;  for  we  are  too  often  content  to  adopt  and  cling  to  a 
frllaey,  until  oompdled  by  the  very  force  ot  circumstances  to 
relinquish  it.  We  were,  perhaps,  led  to  embrace  it  by  being 
blinded  by  a  false  rhetoric ;  but  more  probably  through  taking 
the  notion  upon  trust  from  some  person  who  had  first  clouded 
bis  own  reasoning  powers,  by  allowing  them  to  fraternise 
with  self-interest,  or  become  eclipsed  by  the  daszle  of  an  un* 
restrained  imagination.  In  the  present  age,  while,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  an  economy  m  production,  all  kinds  of 
industry  are  spreading  into  branches,  which  themselves  again 
form  numberless  ramifications,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  division  of  labor  in  intellectual  pursuits  should  also 
take  place ;  and  that  many  should  fall  mto  the  habit  of  re- 
eeiving,  without  question,  the  dictum  of  any  plausible  man 
who  may  set  himself  up  as  an  authority  upon  a  given  subject ; 
for,  by  that  means,  one  ioumey  (which  the  self-constituted 
anUioritymay  be  supposed*  to  have  taken)  through  an  intricate 
maae  of  thou^ts  and  reflections,  will  suffice  for  the  direction 
of  many  minds.  So  general  indeed  has  this  practice  become, 
that  it  has  been  found  comparatively  easy  to  work  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  public  in  all  matters  mvolving  something  more 
than  a  general  knowledge  of  commercial  transactions,  or,  still 
better,  an  acquaintance  with  science,  however  small  the  amount; 
and,  in  consequence  thereof,  a  new  and  very  profitable  branch  of 
sophistic  art  has  arisen;  whereby,  as  with  the  marvellous  power 
of  an  Aladdin's  lamp,  the  secret  labyrinths  to  hidden  treasures 
are  made  to  unfold  before  the  eyes  of  all  whose  surplus  cash 
lies  useless  in  their  coffers.  It  might  be  considered  invidious, 
when  so  many  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  the  success  with 
which  they  have  cultivated  and  developed  this  modem  science, 
to  single  out  one  from  the  long  list  of  professors  as  a  type  of 
the  class;  but,  as  there  is  fortunately  one  who  must,  on  all 
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hands/be  acknowledged  to  have  hr  o'ertopped  the  test,  we 
feel  DO  Bcroplea  of  ddicacy  in  naming  him.  The  illogtricntt 
head,  then,  of  theie  profesaort,  is  none  other  than  the  giest 
king  Hudson— great  from  the  skill  and  courage  which  he 
displayed  in  acqoiring  «  pre-eminent  position,  bat  greater  tu 
from  the  memorable  character  of  his  falL  It  is  not  oar  par- 
pose  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  short  but  brilliant  reign  of 
the  railway  king,  or  to  sentimentalize  over  the  turns  of  fortune 
which  wrought  his  deposition,  for  these  matters  have  slready 
been  sufficiently  canvassed,  and  are  of  too  recent  a  date  to 
require  furdier  comment :  it  is  to  the  class,  and  not  the  indi- 
vidoal,  that  we  would  call  attenti<m»  Sophistry,  in  its  gene* 
rally  accepted  sense,  is  now,  perhaps,  as  much  cultivated  as  at 
any  former  period  of  the  world.  In  religion,  morals,  philoso* 
phy,  politics,  law,  and  in  all  the  sciences,  we  have  the  sophist 
spreading  out  his  nets  of  entanglement ;  and  if,  while  pos- 
sessed of  less  cultivated  intelligences  than  the  ancient  Gtedu^ 
we  are  better  able  to  escape  the  danger  of  these  snares,  it  eaa 
onlv  be  ascribed  to  the  light  of  truth  which  each  man  possessa 
within  him, — ^but  which  the  ancients  blindly  and  froitlenlj 
groped  after  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism*  This  light,  how- 
ever, although  it  is  admirably  suited  to  direct  and  strengtbea 
man's  moral  faculties,  affords  no  protection  against  that  new 
branch  of  the  sophistic  art  above  alluded  to,  viz.,  commerdd 
sophistry ;  and  hence  the  rich  harvests  which  are  obtained 
from  the  helpless  dupes  of  frandulent  speculations,  while  the 
learned  sophiaj,  by  his  well-studied  harangues,  and  ingenioni 
disquisitions,  will  scarcely  obtain  a  convert  to  his  <^iooa 
We  are  led  to  these  reflections  from  a  ietroq>ective  review  of 
the  many  joint  stock  companies  which,  in  omr  mnembranoe^ 
have  arisen,  with  promises  of  golden  harvests  to  be  reaped 
under  their  shadow, — ^promises,  we  need  scarcely  add,  which 
were  never  realized. 

As  imposition  is  a  thing  to  which  all  men  are  liable  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  on  some  subjects  more  than  others, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  commercial  sophist  firat  to  find  oat  some 
weak  point,  which  is  common  to  a  large  body  of  speculators, 
and  his  road  to  success  lies  clear  before  him.  Now,  we  have 
said,  that  the  public  is  most  credulous  upon  matters  of  sci- 
ence,—it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this,  feeling 
that  many  an  £1  Dorado  scheme  has  been  thrust  forward,  in 
the  shape  of  a  joint  stock  company,  with  no  other  object 
than  to  feather  the  nest  of  the  promoters ;  while  others,  pro- 
pounded  by  honest  but  self-deluded  enthusiasts,  although 
equally  unpossessed  of  the  elements  of  eventual  success,  have 
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Teadily  found  support :  in  either  case  sophistry  was  the  dram 
administered  to  lull  the  senses  of  the  confiding  public,  and 
raise  up  the  pleasing  vision  of  exorbitant  returns.  It  would 
seem,  that  in  all  schemes  of  the  nature  to  which  we  allude, 
novelty  is  a  requisite  ingredient  to  make  them  acceptable ;  and 
hence  new  inventions  have  been  most  generally  chosen  as  an 
ostensible  base  for  these  kind  of  transactions.  To  uninitiated 
minds  there  is  something  mystic  about  the  term  "  a  new  in- 
vention/'— ^it  may  be  that  some  great  secret  of  nature,  which 
has  hitherto  baffled  the  skilful  investigations  of  man,  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  discovered,  and  a  mighty  power  is  thereby 
made  subservient  to  his  will — or,  that  some  natural  product, 
which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  worthless,  is  now  capable 
of  being  converted  into  substances  of  universal  demand — for 
many  marvellous  discoveries  have  of  late  been  made,  and  why 
not  yet  another  ?  This  therefore  is  safe  ground  to  start  upon, 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  credulous  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
their  credidity,  while,  at  the  outset,  the  possibility  of  the  pro- 
moter's statements  being  disproved  is  guarded  agaiust  by  the 
secret  of  the  invention  being  in  the  first  instance  preserved.  A 
suitable  subject  having  been  chosen,  say,  for  instance,  a  new 
motive  power, — the  skill  of  the  sophist  is  now  brought  into 
play,  and,  dependent  upon  the  ability  which  he  employs,  is  the 
success  of  his  project.  It  is  his  business  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  costliness  of  steam  power,  and  the  danger  of  explo- 
sions therefrom ;  and  to  shew  its  inapplicability  to  many  piu*- 
poses  for  which  animal  power  only  has  been  hitherto  employed. 
He  has  then  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  new  system,  and 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  two.  If  there  is  sufficient 
plausibility  in  the  invention  itself,  he  prepares  a  case  for  some 
engineer  of  celebrity,  and  obtains  in  reply  thereto  an  ambigu- 
ous opinion,  which,  confirming  in  the  main  the  statements  as 
to  cost  and  danger  of  steam,  is  ingeniously  made  to  read  in 
favor  of  the  new  project.  Armed  with  these  documents  as  his 
ammunition,  he  now  proceeds  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of 
his  labors.  A  paragraph',  after  the  fashion  of  a  premature 
announcement,  is  first  made  in  a  daily  paper,  stating  the  ex- 
istence of  an  invention  calculated  to  supersede  the  use  of 
steam,  and  dimly  shadowing  forth  its  nature ;  while  the  incal- 
culable advantages  which  may  be  expected  therefrom  are 
forcibly  dwelt  upo^.  This  statement  is  quickly  re-echoed  by 
the  press  in  town  and  country,  and  thus  a  suitable  sensation 
is  produced.  Then  follows  an  official  preliminary  announce- 
ment respecting  the  formation  of  a  company  to  purchase  and 
work  this  wonderful  invention, — which,  in  the  mean  time,  is 
VOL.   XXXV.  2  u 
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being  secured  by  the  inventor  under  Her  Majesty's  Boyal 
Letters  Patent,  on  the  understanding  that  he  shall  transfer 
mil  his  rights  in  the  patents  to  the  company  for  a  certun  spe- 
cified sum.      When  these  grants  are  obtained,  the  scheme 
assumes  a  bolder  front,  inasmuch  as  there  is  now  at  least 
something  tangible; — a  managing  committee  (composed, if 
possible,  of  men  of  capital)  is  thereupon  to  be  got  together, 
and  a  banker,  a  solicitpr,  and  an  engineer  (usuaUy  the  paten- 
tee, who  is  the  puppet  of  the  projectors)  are  nominated.    It 
is  at  this  stage  of  the  business  Uiat  the  full  powers  of  the 
sophist  are  required  to  be  employed ;  for  it  is  not  enough  that 
his  false  rhetoric  is  brought  into  play,  but  he  must  first  care^ 
fully  choose  his  auditors.     It  would,  of  course,  be  rash  and 
impolitic  to  get  on  to  his  committee  any  who  were  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  science,  while  so  many  could  be  found  destitute 
of  that  knowledge ;  he  therefore  selects  for  his  purpose  pros- 
perous men,  who,  although  possessing  a  public  reputation  for 
shrewdness  in  commercial  matters,  make  no  pretension  to  a 
grain  of  knowledge  beyond  their  own  occupations.    These 
are  only  to  be  obtained  by  tact ;  but  that  they  can  be  secured 
when  the  proper  bait  is  held  out,  the  experience  of  many  a 
wealthy  alderman  will  testify,  who  has  taken  his  first  lesson 
in  practical  science  as  a  managing  director  of  a  joint  stock 
company.    When  the  committee  is  formed,  and  the  private 
arrangements  for  purchasing  the  invention  are  completed,  it 
is  time  to  allot  shares,  and  obtain  therefrom  a  fund  sufKcient 
for  meeting  the  demands  of  the  inventor  for  publicly  exhibit- 
ing the  invention,  and  for  getting  a  parliamentary  grant  of 
incorporation.     Out  of  this  first  pull  upon  the  shardiolden^ 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  usually  find  enough  to  reimburse 
themselves  for  their  trouble  and  expenses ;  and  by  the  time 
they  have  withdrawn  from  the  speculation,  the  scheme  is 
blown,  and  the  committee  is  left  to  make  up  all  deficiences. 
Thus,  with  very  little  variation,  except  in  minor  details,  arc 
joint  stock  companies  got  up.     But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  b 
the  public  to  judge  between  rational  and  irrational  projects 
when  both,  at  starting,  assume  the  same  complexion  7    To 
such  a  question  we  would  reply,  that  the  only  plea  for  the 
formation  of  a  trading  company  at  all  is,  that  a  large  capital 
is  required  for  carrying  out  the  project  to  an  extent  that  wiU 
render  it  commercially  successful ;  but,  to  ascertain  its  theo- 
retical truth,  or  to  test  its  practicability,  is  commonly  within 
the  means  of  a  single  individual ;  and  steps  for  obtaining,  at 
least,  this  guarantee  of  success,  ought  always  to  be  taken  he- 
fore  the  public  is  called  upon  for  pecuniary  assistance.    There 
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•re  comparatively  few  men  who  would  nisb^  single  handed^ 
into  a  speculation^  of  the  probable  success  of  which  they  jklt 
tbemaelves  incompetent  to  iudge.  t^y  then  should  th^ 
run  in  herds  at  the  cry  of  tne  wily  commercial  sophist  ?  It 
would  be  well  if  a  touchstone  could  be  found,  whereby  the 
commercial  world  could  as  readily  detect  the  subtleties  of 
false  rhetoric,  when  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  confidence  in 
speenlation,  and  the  consequent  disorganization  of  industry, 
as  can  the  philosopher  or  the  mathematician  in  their  respec- 
tive  pursuits.  But  while  such  a  desirable  auxiliary  is  want- 
ing, and  people  are  still  found  eager  to  accept  the  syren  invi- 
tation to  commercial  ruin,  it  might  be  well  ror  government  to 
interpose  a  shield  of  protection,  by  rendering  illegal  the  forma* 
tion  of  trading  companies,  which  manufactured  for  other  than 
their  own  use;  for,  even  when  established  with  the  band  fide 
object  of  carrying  on  a  branch  of  manufactures,  they  bear 
moat  oppressively  on  the  private  manufacturers  with  whom 
th^  compete, — without  any  adequate  advantage  accruing  to 
the  community;  while,  by  admitting  of  the  possibility  of 
joint  stock  companies  being  formed  for  promoting  any  wild 
and  impracticable  scheme,  the  door  is  open  to  fraudulent 
specolators,  who  far  too  frequently  succeed  m  enriching  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  honest  and  deserving  industry. 


ON   THE   AUBIFESOUS   SANDS   OF  NSW  OBANADA  AND   THE 

U&AL  MOUNTAINS. 

[TnuuUted  flor  tiM  London  Joamal  of  Arts  and  Scieneei.3 

In  this  paper,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  that 
publiahed  in  our  last  number,  "  On  the  auriferous  sands  of  Cali- 
lomia,"  H.  Dufr^noy  makes  an  analvtic  compaiison  between  the 
several  kinds  of  gold  upon  which  he  has  been  experimenting, 
Hie  sample  of  New  Granada  gold  sand,  which  was  placed  in  his 
handa,  was  collected  in  the  valley  of  Rio  Dolce,  in  the  province 
of  Antioquia;  it  is  like  that  from  California,  almost  entirely  crys- 
talline ;  out  the  forms  of  the  crystals  of  the  titaniferous  oxide  of 
iron  and  of  zircon  were  in  even  better  preservation.  This  sand 
was  of  a  greyish  tint ;  on  acting  upon  it  with  the  magnet  6  gr.  70 
ci  Mind  only  furnished  2gr.30  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  34*35  per 
cent.  After  the  operation  of  the  magnet,  the  remaining  sand  was 
found  to  consist  of  titaniferoua  oxide  of  iron,  oligistic  iron,  siroon, 
and  quarts.  The  two  first  minerals,  although  abundant,  were  not 
nearly  ae  plentiful  as  in  the  sand  formerly  described.  M.  DuAe6- 
noj  did  not,  in  this  instance,  count  the  srains,  most  of  them 
being  so  small  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  do  so ;  he  merely  esti- 
mated them  by  separating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  difi*erent  kinds 
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of  grains  under  the  microscope.    The  resolt  of  this  shewed  their 

composition  to  be  as  follows : — 

Magnetizable  oxide  of  iron  (exact  quantity  ob* 

tained) 34'35 

Titaniferons  oxide  of  iron  and  <digistic  iron  . .  15*00 

Zircon 20*00 

QoarU 2500 

Corandom    .',  1*00 

Opaque  yellowish-grey  rock,  probably  quartz, 

iron  pyrites,  and  gold 4*65 

100-00 
Amongst  the  crystals  of  titaniferons  oxide  of  iron  and  oligifltic 
iron,  a  certain  quantity  had  preserved  their  forms  so  perfecUy  m 
to  be  easily  recognized.  They  were  generally  very  brilliant ;  the 
zircon  crystals  were  also  very  perfect  at  both  ends,  and  were  of 
the  orange  color  peculiar  to  that  mineral.  These  crystak  wane 
somewhat  longer  than  those  from  the  Califomian  sands,  and,  al- 
though identical  in  form,  differed  essentially  from  them  in  the 
extension  of  their  faces.  They  were  square  prisms,  surmounted 
by  a  long  dioctahedron,  ending  in  very  short  faoeta.  They  weie 
only  perceptible  in  a  projection  of  the  crystals  at  an  obtuse  point 
which  terminates  them.  The  quartz,  which  was  almost  always 
fragmentary,  was  very  little  worn;  and  some  perfect  crystak 
were  distinguishable. 

It  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  the  auriferous  sands  of 
New  Granada  are  less  worn  than  those  of  California,  which  leads 
to  Uie  belief  that  they  do  not  come  from  so  great  a  distance.  In 
fiact,  the  distance  of  the  Andes  from  the  valley  of  Bio  Dolce  is 
but  80  kilometres,  whilst  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  is  nearly 
400  kilometres  in  length.  The  sands  of  New  Granada  are  less 
rich  in  protoxide  of  iron  than  those  of  California,  which  might 
arise  from  their  not  being  so  well  washed ; — ^with  this  exception, 
they  are  identical  in  composition.  This  would  lead  to  the  ooo- 
dusion,  that  the  mountains,  from  the  wearing  or  disintegration 
of  which  these  sands  have  been  produced,  are  of  the  same  natore; 
and  that  the  Andes  are  perfectly  identical  for  a  distance  of  up- 
wards of  4800  kilometres.  The  regularity  of  this  chain,  which 
forms  aU  along  a  barrier  to  the  ocean,  naturally  leads  to  this  idea; 
but,  this  being  only  a  crude  guess,  some  confirmatory  facts  are 
required.  A  study  of  the  different  sands  furnishes  us  with  more 
minute  details  than  could  be  obtained  by  mere  geological  research; 
as  the  minerals  they  contain  are  disseminated  in  very  minute  quan* 
tities  in  the  rock,  and  the  diluvian  phenomena,  which  caused  their 
separation  from  the  rock  and  imbedded  them  in  a  shifting  soil, 
offer  a  ready  means  of  studying  their  constituent  character. 

Sand  from  the  Ural  Mountains. 

M.  Dufr^oy  further  states,  that  he  examined  two  varieties  of 
sand  from  the  Ural  Mountains ;  one  of  which  was  sent  by  the 
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BoBBUin  gpyemment  to  M.  Becquerel,  and  which  he  Bent  to  the 
Maseum  of  Nataral  History,  and  the  other  was  collected  by  M.  Le 
Play  at  the  washing  The  former  is,  doabtless,  a  less  concen- 
trated product  than  the  latter;  it  contains  only  10  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  iron, — most  of  its  component  fragments  being  qnartzose. 
The  second  contained  22*12  of  oxide  of  iron,  capable  of  being 
acted  upon  by  the  magnet. 

M.  Dolr^noY  has  obtained  some  yaluable  information  frojn  M. 
Le  Play  (attach^  to  the  scientific  Ural  expedition)  relative  to  the 
waahing  of  anriferons  sand ;  which  will  allow  of  some  coniectures 
lespectiDg  the  richness  of  the  Califomian  sand.  M.  Le  Play 
made  nmnerons  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
yield  of 'gold  in  the  auriferons  washings  of  the  sands  of  the  Ural 
Mountains ;  and  he  found  that  the  richest  gave  0*0000008,  whilst 
some  san^  were  operated  upon  which  only  contained  O'OOOOOOl 
of  gold.  The  sand  furnished  by  M.  Le  Play  was  of  the  first 
Idnd  ;  it  had  been  so  concentrated  that  100  grammes  of  washed 
sand  were  obtained  from  3200  kilogrammes  of  raw  sand«  Its 
richness  in  gold  was  therefore  0*00256.  The  quartz,  bo  abundant 
in  M.  Becquerel's  sand,  was  comparatively  rare  in  this.  It  be- 
longed to  three  varieties,  viz.,  colorless  hyalin  quartz,  amethyst 
quartz,  and  cloudy  quartz.  The  most  abundant  mineral  appeared 
to  be  Uie  tataniferous  oxide  of  iron  ;  it  is  black,  with  a  brilliant 
lustre,  slightly  resinous ;  the  grains  are  generally  rounded  and 
devoid  of  form,  so  that  the  ohgistic  iron  could  not  be  distin- 
guished. '  M.  Dufir^noy  is  of  opinion  that,  if  this  latter  oxide  of 
iron  exists  in  these  sancu,  it  is  very  scarce,  as  he  was  not  able  to  sepa- 
rate the  grains  furnishing  the  red  sand.  He  remarked  some  long 
grains  of  a  somewhat  prismatic  form,  which  resembled  mengite, 
a  mineral  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
Transparent  opal-like,  greenish-yeQow  grains,  are  also  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  thi^  sand ; — these  grains  appear  to  belong  to 
the  cymophane  genus  ;  also  crystals  of  white  zircon,  the  forms  of 
which  were  recognizable,  although  their  edges  were  somewhat 
blunted,— the  faces  of  the  octahedron  predominating,  and  the 
crystals  being  elliptic. 

The  grains  of  this  variety  of  sand  from  the  Ural  Mountains  are 
generally  very  much  rounded,  and,  consequently,  bear  the  traces 
of  much  friction,  and  iiave,  perhaps,  travelled  a  long  distance. 
Their  dimensions  are  generally  uniform, — sufficiently  so  to  allow 
of  their  being  counted*  The  relative  proportions  furnished  by 
this  cursory  kind  of  examination  were  as  follows : — 
Magnetizable  protoxide  of  iron,  attracted  by  the 

magnet 23 

Titaniferous  protoxide  of  iron  ?  mengite  1  &c.    . .      50 

Cymophane  10 

Hyalin  quartz,  of  various  kinds   14 

Zircon    3 

100 


I 
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Besides  this  it  contains  iron  ppites  and  copoer  pyiites.  M.  Do- 
Mooj  found  the  specific  gravity  of  die  sands  of  the  Ural  Menu- 
tains  to  be  4' 53,  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the 
Califomian  sands :  this  wonld  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  aie 
richer  in  protoxide  of  iron  and  in  oligistic  iron  than  the  kOer* 
The  composition  of  the  Ural  sands  appears  to  be  rery  different 
from  those  of  America;  the  latter  contain  59  per  cent  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  the  others  23  ;  the  Ural  sands  contnn,  on 
the  contrary,  50  per  cent,  of  titaniferoos  iron,  whilst  the  Anwii- 
can  only  contain  15  or  16  per  cent;  bat  the  most  remaifaible 
difference  consists  in  the  presence  of  cymophane^  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Ural  sands  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  10  pcf  cmU ', 
Zircon  exists  in  the  Ural  sands  in  bat  very  amall  qoantities ;  and 
quartz,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  all  crystaiMne 
rocks,  is  found  in  equal  abundance.  The  proportions  to  be 
observed  in  the  concentrated  auriferoas  sands  is  not  neariy  so 
great  as  in  the  rough  alluvion ;  but  the  specific  gmvitr  of  Ihe 
quarts  being  only  2-7>  whilst  that  of  the  protoxide  of  won  is 
5*09 — that  of  the  zircon  4*50, — and  the  cymophsne  3*68 :  tbe 
greatest  portion  of  the  quartz  will  be  eliminated  if  the  washing 
be  carried  on  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

Sandjrom  the  RAine, 

Finally,  M.  Dufr^uoy  examined  some  auriferous  sand  ftt>m  tiie 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  presented  to  the  collection^f  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Histoi^  by  M.  Menard  de  la  Groye ;  the  predse 
locality  is  not  stated,  nor  its  degree  of  concentration :  this  latter 
cannot  have  been  very  great,  judging  from  the  proportion  of 
protoxide  of  iron  separated  by  the  magnet,  which  did  not  amonnt 
m  the  whole  to  2  per  cent.  The  sand  remaining  contained  biii- 
liant  black  grains,  similar  to  the  titaniferous  iron, — the  propor- 
tion was  small, — ^it  was  not  estimated,  but  did  not  appear  to  ex- 
ceed 3  or  4  per  cent.  Quartz  was  not  merely  the  predominant 
element,  but  almost  the  only  one  present,  amounting  to  at  least 
90  per  cent ;  it  was  hyalin,  but  or  various  hues,  viz.,  coloriess, 
doudv,  deep  topaz,  yeUow,  and  pink, — the  latter  variety  being 
abundant  In  the  midst  of  this  multitude  of  eniins  of  quartz  s 
few  crystals  of  white  zircon  might  be  distinguiMied,  the  edges  of 
which  were  rubbed, — the  quartz  existing  in  angidar  fragments. 
The  remarkable  difference  between  the  wear  of  the  crystals  of  zir- 
con and  the  grains  of  quartz  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  the  mix- 
ture of  soils  of  different  periods. 

M.  Dufr^oy  states,  that  he  did  not  observe  any  spinel  in  any 
of  the  auriferous  sands  which  he  examined.  Is  the  absence  jof 
this  substance  fortuitous,  or  is  it  the  result  of  a  genend  cause  f 
He  says,  he  should  be  induced  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion ;  he 
also  says  he  found  spinel  in  great  abunoance  in  the  stanniferons 
sands  of  Pyriac,  and  also  in  tin  washings  in  Cornwall ;  and  that 
it  might  be  concluded,  that  this  mineral  belongs  to  crystalline 
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Tocka  of  more  andent  origin   than  those  in  whieh  gold  is 
foand. 

M.  Dn£r6aoT  stated  previonsly  that  an  accarate  knowledge  of 
the  riehness  of  the  Ural  sands  in  gold  wdold  enable  an  opinion  to 
be  ftHrmed  respecting  the  richness  of  the  Califomian  sands ;  in 
hety  the  density  of  these  sands  being  very  similar  (4*37  and  4*53), 
it  may  be  admitted,  that  the  washing  operation  concentrates  both 
of  them  in  nearly  eqnal  proportions.  Now,  the  washed  Ural 
sand  contains  0*00256  of  gold,  and  the  Califomian  sand  gives  a 
nsalt  o€  0-0029 ;  this  latter,  although  greater  than  the  former, 
approaches  very  near  to  it.  This  hypothesis  appears  also  to  be 
verified  by  other  Acts:  for  instance — Russia  produced,  in  1847» 
a  quantity  of  gold  estimated  at  77  millions  of  francs ;  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  employed  in  washing,  in  that  empire,  amounted 
to  about  50,000.  According  to  the  dfocnments  published  upon 
California,  in  the  American  and  English  journals,  it  appears  that 
tiie  gold  produced  amounted  to  from  4  to  5  millions  of  dollars, 
or  from  20  to  25  millions  of  francs ;  the  number  of  workmen 
being  from  15  to  16,000.  Now,  25  millions  are  about  one-third 
of  779  >A  16,000  are  about  one-third  of  50,000 ; — ^thns,  the  same 
number  of  workmen  would  produce  about  the  same  quantity  of 
gold.  There  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  an  analogy  between  the 
richness  of  the  washed  sands  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  those  of 
California,  and  the  rate  of  production  of  the  workmen.  It  may 
then  naturally  be  concluded  that  the  auriferous  dilurion  of  Cali- 
fornia appears  to  bear  analogy,  as  regards  richness,  with  other 
gold  washings. 

The  important  discovery  of  gold  in  California  may,  at  first, 
proye  of  very  great  advantage, — either  because  the  first  seekers 
bit  upon  exceedingly  rich  placers,  or  from  some  other  fortuitous 
cause ;  but  the  ratio  of  production  will  soon  become  lowered  to 
a  mean  level,  which  will  give  to  the  product  its  true  standard 
value. 

Tlie  products  of  the  Russian  mines,  which  are  known  offi- 
cially, allow  of  our  arriving  at  an  approximative  estimation  of 
the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  by  each  workman.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  divide  77,000,000  by  50,000 ;  from  this  it  appears, 
that  each  workman  produces,  annually,  a  quantity  of  gold  equal  to 
1540  francs.  Supposing,  from  local  circumstances,  that  the 
workmen  only  work  200  days  per  year,  the  net  daily  produce  of 
each  workman  would  only  amount  to  7  fr.  70  c. 

On  comparing  the  working  of  gold  mines  with  those  of  iron, 
it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  latter ; 
in  fact,  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  Compter  Rendua  dea 
IngSnieurs  des  Mines  for  1847,  that  the  production  of  cast  and 
wrought-iron  amounted  in  that  year  to  a  sum  of  iibout  191  mil- 
lions ;  and  that  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  different 
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vaya  in  this  branch  of  industry,  was  33,000.*  The  produce  of 
each  workman  was  therefore,  in  that  year,  5788  francs ;  and, 
from  the  frequent  cessation  from  work,  from  8ca(city  of  wood 
and  other  causes,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  each  workman 
works  at  the  most  250  days  per  annum.  In  this  case  the  daily 
produce  would  be  23  fr.  15  c« ;  or,  supposing  them  to  work  300 
days,  it  would  amount  to  19  fr.  25  c. 

In  order  to  make  a  true  comparison  between  the  advantages  of 
working  gold  and  iron,  it  would  be  necessary  to  state  the  amount 
of  capital  respectively  employed  in  these  two  branches  of  industry. 
We  are  not  in  possession  of  documents  which  will  enable  us  to 
do  this,  but  we  are  aware  that  the  production  of  iron  involves 
a  much  larger  expenditure  than  that  of  gold.  At  any  rate,  it  ^>- 
pears  certain  that  the  value  produced  by  each  workman  in  iron  ia 
at  least  equal  to  that  produced  by  those  working  gold. 

M.  Dufr^noy  is  of  opinion  that  the  above  calculations^  however 
incomplete  the  data  may  appear,  are  suiiicient  to  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  gold  is  found  in  California  under  nearly  the 
same  conditions  as  in  other  places  hitherto  known. 

The  advantages  will  therefore  prove  analogous,  and  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  price  of  labor,  as  in  working  auriferous  sands 
the  outlay  consists  almost  exclusively  in  carriage  and  washing ; 
at  all  events  they  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  very 
considerable,  as  the  produce  of  each  laborer  could  not  be  esti- 
mated at  more  than  from  9  to  10  francs  per  day.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  will  not,  therefore,  produce  the  revolution 
in  mineral  industry  which  was  supposed ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
will  doubtless  prove,  for  that  new  State  of  the  American  Union, 
a  source  of  riches  and  civilization.  —[Coinpte9  Rendus.l 


ON  A  SIMPLE  APPABATUS  FOR  £L£CTRO-OILDINO  AND  SILVEKINO. 
BY   M.  LE    DOCTEUR    L.  PHILIPP. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  of  interest  to  electrometallnrgists 
whether  the  operation  of  gilding  and  silvering  of  articles  (of  what- 
ever form)  could  not  be  effected  by  an  apparatus  of  less  complex 
construction  than  that  at  present  in  use.  As  a  solution  to  this 
question,  M.  Philipp  offers  the  foUowing  information : — ^The  vessel 
required  for  this  purpose  must  be  made  of  the  same  material  as 
that  ordinarily  employed  for  flower-pots ;  before  being  used  it 
must  be  tested  in  the  foUowing  manner.  If,  on  being  filled  with 
water,  it  simply  becomes  damp,  without  allowing  the  water  to 
filter  through,  it  is  fit  for  use,  but  not  otherwise. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  dimenuons  of  the  ves- 

*  Number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  production  of  iron  (Gomptn 
Jtendua  des  Ing^meura  des  Mines,  ISA! J, 

For  extracdnff  iron  from  ores 15,000 

For  working  Blast  furnaces  5,000 

„        „         forges    13,000 

33,000 
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sels,  and  modificadons  to  be  made  in  the  apparatus,  must  vary 
according  to  the  sice  of  the  articles  to  be  operated  upon. 
I.  When  a  number  of  small  objects  are  required  to  be  operated 
!  npon,  the  apparatus  nay  be  mounted  in  either  of  the  following 

ways : — 

1st.  The  porous  earthen  Tessel,  already  mentioned,  shewn  at  a, 
fig.  1,  Plate  XII.,  is  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  and  then 
introduced  into  another  Tessel  (a  wooden  tub  for  instance)  con- 
taining dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add.  The  earthen  vessel 
is  intended  to  contain  the  solution  of  gold  or  silver,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  web  of  copper  wire  b,  which  is  made  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  zinc  by  means  of  one  or  more  conducting  wires, 
as  shewn  at  c.  The  objects  to  be  gilt  or  silvered  are  placed  upon 
I  the  net-work  b. 

2nd.  The  earthen  vessel  a,  fig.  2,  containing  a  zinc  cylinder  b, 
and  some  hydrochloric  acid,  is  introduced  into  another  vessel  c, 
containing  the  solution  of  gold  or  silver,  and  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  wire  web  partition  d,  which  communicates  with  the  sine 
cylinder  by  means  of  a  conducting  wire  e.  In  the  first  case,  the 
articles  wluch  are  to  receive  the  thickest  coating  are  placed  nearest 
the  outer  sides  of  the  apparatus ;  in  the  second,  nearest  to  the 
earthen  vessel  a  ; — in  both  cases  it  is  advisable  to  shift  their  posi- 
tion occasionally. 

3rd.  By  combining  these  different  arrangements,  the  deposit 
obtained  is  more  abundant  and  more  equally  distributed  upon 
the  surface  to  be  gilded  or  silvered.  For  this  purpose  an  open- 
ing is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  web  5,  (fig.  1,)  in  which  the 
apparatus  a,  b,  d,  e,  (shewn  at  fig.  2,)  is  inserted,  the  zinc  cylin- 
der of  which  communicates  with  the  wire  web. 
I  4  th.  When  the  articles  to  be  operated  upon  are  of  such  a  nature 

I  that  they  can  easily  be  suspended  from  a  given  point,  the  web  of 

I  the  apparatus  (fig.  1,)  may  be  made  with  wider  meshes,  and  the 

I  articles  suspended  vertically  between  them. 

!  II.  If  large  articles  are  to  be  treated,  the  apparatus  must  ba 

modified  accordingly ;  for  instance : — 

1st.  For  solid  articles,  of  any  form,  the  apparatus  shewn  at 
fig.  1,  only  is  required,  but  without  the  wire  web, — the  article 
being  immediately  connected  with  the  zinc  by  means  of  a  wire. 

2nd.  For  hollow  vessels,  such  as  dishes,  plates,  &c.,  which 
require  to  be  coated  as  thickly  on  the  inside  as  the  outside, 
the  same  apparatus  is  employed,  with  the  addition  of  a  second, 
which  is  held  suspended  by  means  of  a  support  a,  as  shewn  at 
fig.  3.  The  zinc  cylinder,  forming  part  thereof,  is  then  put  in 
communication  with  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  by  means  of  the  wire 
b ;  and  that  of  the  exterior  of  the  apparatus  with  the  exterior  of 
the  same  vessel,  by  means  of  the  wire  e. 

3rd.  If  the  interior  or  hollow  portion  of  the  article  is  to  receive 
the  thickeat  coating  of  gold  or  sUver,  a  vessel  is  to  be  substituted 
for  the  exterior  apparatus ;  but  when  the  outside  is  to  be  most 
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thickly  coated,  the  suspended  apparatos  is  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. 

4th.  Lastly,  if  a  hollow  vessel  is  merely  required  to  be  coated 
inside,  only  the  support  and  the  apparatus  suspended  thereto  are 
to  be  employed. 

The  cases  above  instanced  are  those  which,  most  commonly 
happen  in  practice ;  but  should  any  occur  which  are  not  included 
in  the  above  cutegory,  the  modifications  necessary  for  meeting 
them  will  be  readily  understood.  Care  must  be  taken  to  employ 
a  galvanic  current  of  power  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  articles 
to  be  operated  upon ;  this  will  be  easily  ascertained  by  experience. 
The  weaker  the  current,  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  zinc,  the 
slower  (although  more  perfect)  will  be  the  precipitation  of  the 
precious  metal. 

M.  Fhilipp  states,  that  he  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
working  of  galvanic  batteries,  and  has  found  the  employment  of 
the  simple  apparatus  to  be  attended  with  considerable  advantage  ; 
so  much  so,  that  persons  who  have  tried  both  methods  carefully 
have  given  up  entirely  the  use  of  the  battery  ordinarily  employed. 
— [Technoloffiste.'] 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS  TO  THE 
SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ON   THE    SUBJECT   OF    STEAM-BOILER   EXPLOSIONS. 
(Continued  from  page  206.) 

To  go  into  minute  detail  with  reference  to  the  various  inventions 
which  are  now  rivals  in  the  contest  for  public  fnvor,  or  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  their  relative  merits,  would  comport  neither 
with  the  objects  of  this  report,  nor  with  the  strict  impartiality 
which  inventors  have  a  right  to  demand  from  this  office.  A 
general  notice  of  them  is  all  that  will  be  attempted. 

The  common  syphon  gauge  or  dynamometer  is  a  tube  of  iron 
or  glass,  of  equal  calibre  throughout,  open  at  both  ends,  and  bent 
in  the  shape  of  a  U  ; — one  limb  being  longer  than  the  other,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  shorter  limb  placed  within  the  boiler.  Into 
this  tube  mercury  is  introduced,  and  stands  at  an  equal  height 
in  both  limbs.  When  the  pressure  within  the  boiler  is  just  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  height  of  the  niercury  remains  un- 
changed ;  but  when  the  pressure  within  exceeds  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere without,  the  mercury  rises  in  the  outer  limb  of  the 
tube  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  difference — each  inch  of 
rise  indicating  an  increased  pressure  within,  equal  to  about  on« 
pound  per  square  inch.  When  the  tube  is  of  iron,  a  float,  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  outer  limb,  is  connected  with 
a  rod  which  passes  out  at  the  top  and  indicates  the  rise  and  fidl 
on  an  attached  scale.     This  instrument  answers  admirably  as  an 
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indicator  of  pressure  in  low-pressore  engines ;  but  in  Uiose  on  the 
high-pressure  principle  (as  about  fifteen  inches  must  be  added  to 
its  length  for  each  additional  atmosphere  of  pressure),  the  great 
height  to  which  the  outer  limb  has  to  be  carried  renders  its  appli- 
cation iuconyenient ;  nor  is  the  serpentine  form  less  objectionable. 
It,  moreover,  merely  indicates  pressure  without  giring  an  alarm, 
and  is,  therefore,  no  safeguard  against  explosion-r-except  as  offer- 
ing to  the  eye  of  an  attentive  engineer  an  index  of  the  existing 
force  of  the  steam.  Its  bore  is  too  small  to  permit  it  to  act  as  an 
efficient  means  of  escape  for  the  steam,  should  the  mercury  be 
blown  out  by  the  excess  of  pressure  within.  While,  therefore,  it 
is  a  valuable  appendage  to  a  boiler,  as  an  indicator  of  pressure,  it 
cannot  be  considered  as,  of  itself,  a  reliable  security  against 
danger. 

The  closed  gauge  or  manometer  is  similar  in  general  form  to 
that  just  described ;  but  its  outer  limb  encloses  air,  and  is  not  open 
to  the  external  atmosphere.  The  air  in  this  limb  is  condensed, 
and  the  indication  of  pressure  within  the  boiler  is  given  by  the 
varying  volume  of  the  air  in  the  outer  limb ; — the  tube  being 
transparent  and  graduated  to  atmospheres.  The  objections  made 
to  th£B  gauge  by  the  Franklin  committee  are,  that  it  requires  great 
nicety  in  its  construction  and  graduation,  and  a  correction  for  the 
temperature  of  the  air  enclosed  in  it.  These  objections  were  of 
sufficient  weight  to  induce  the  declaration  that  no  gauge  appli- 
cable to  it  (the  high-pressure  boiler)  has  yet  been  brought  into 
use, — a  fact  to  which  the  attention  of  inventors  should  be  called, 
as  opening  a  field  for  the  profitable  and  useful  exercise  of  their 
ingenuity. 

The  glass  water-gauge  is  a  tliick  tube  of  well-annealed  glass, 
connected  with  the  boiler  by  two  lateral  pipes— one  of  which 
passes  in  below  and  the  other  above  the  proper  level  of  the  water. 
These  pipes  are  provided  with  cocks,  by  which  connexion  between 
the  tube  and  the  boiler  can  be  made  at  pleasure.  The  object  of 
this  apparatus  is,  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  the  true  level  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  objections  which  have  been  urged  to  its 
use  are,  that  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  glass  and  the  metal  with 
which  it  is  connected  renders  the  former  liable  to  fracture ;  that 
it  is  also  liable  to  fracture  from  shocks,  and  by  sudden  variations 
of  temperature.  To  obriate  these  difficulties,  it  was  proposed  to 
pass  the  ends  of  the  tube  into  stuffing-boxes,  and  to  make  them 
of  well-annealed  glass  of  considerable  thickness.  The  use  of  green 
glass  obviates  the  difficulty  of  the  glass  clouding,  when  high  steam 
is  used,  from  the  action  of  the  steam  on  the  alkali  contained  in 
the  substance  of  the  glass.  The  indication  by  this  instrument  of 
the  height  of  the  water  within  the  toiler  was  found  to  be  accurate. 
Even  when  foaming  occurred  by  relief  of  pressure  within  the  boiler, 
and  when  the  gauge-cocks  could  not  be  trusted,  the  oscillations 
in  the  tube  did  not  amount  to  half  an  inch,  and  on  closing  the 
connecting  pipes,  the  water  in  the  tube  became  tranquil  at  the 
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mean  leTel  of  its  oscillations.     The  me  of  tluB  gauge  is  ] 
recommended  by  the  Franklin  committee.* 

The  vaporimeter  of  Mr.  QiiiDby  is  an  instrument  intended  to 
indicate  the  temperature  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler,  by  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  meroary  contained  in  a  ba^  me- 
tallic tnbe  inserted  into  the  boiler  above  the  water  level  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  large  metallic  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  the 
lai^  tnbe  within  the  boiler,  and  its  stem  the  small  perpendicular 
tnbe  on  the  outside  of  it*  On  the  mercury  in  this  outer  tube  is 
placed  a  float,  connected  with  a  rod,  the  varying  height  of  which 
indicates  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  and  its  consequent  das- 
ticity.  Its  advantages  are,  its  little  liability  to  injury  from  acci- 
dent, and  the  ease  with  which  its  indications  are  read  off,  owing 
to  the  large  size  of  the  degrees  marked  upon  its  scale.  It  is, 
however,  a  mere  indicator  of  temperature,  and  the  consequent 
pressure,  dependent  for  its  utility  upon  the  watchfulness  of  the 
engineer;  and,  therefore,  least  useful  where  danger,  from  bii 
neglect,  is  greatest.     Its  cost  is  also  a  serious  objection. 

The  alarm  altometer  of  Mr.  Quinby  consists  of  a  bucket  float, 
enclosed  in  a  cyhnder,  connected  with  the  boiler  by  lateral  pipes^ 
entering  below  and  above  the  water  line,  so  that  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  and  in  the  boiler  shall  always  stand  at  the  same  h^ght 
The  fall  of  the  float  opens  a  small  valve,  to  which  a  steam-whiede 
is  attached.  The  operation  of  this  instrument,  as  reported  by 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Jones,  was  not  satisfactory.  The  alarm 
was  feeble,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  valve ;  yet  its  size,  if 
increased,  would  enable  the  pressure  upon  it,  by  highly  elastic 
steam,  to  counteract  the  weight  of  the  float,  and  thus  prevent  any 
action.  It  is  also  liable  to  obstruction  from  deposits,  is  too  com- 
plex in  its  construction,  and  attains  no  object  that  could  not  be 
secured  by  a  float  within  the  boiler. 

Another  altometer  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Quinby,  which  is 
a  complex  modification  of  the  glass  tube  gauge,  identical  in  prin- 
ciple, and  ofiering  no  advantage  over  it.  It  is  heavier  than  the 
common  gaage,  more  liable  to  fracture,  more  difficult  to  repur, 
requires  great  precision  in  its  workmanship,  and  is  consequently 
very  costly. 

The  percussion  water-gauge  of  Worthington  and  Baker  is  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  height  of  water  in  the 
boiler  by  the  percussive  action  of  a  honsontal  flat  surface  bronght 
suddenly  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  height 
of  which  is  to  be  gauged.  It  consists  of  a  tube,  so  connected 
with  the  boiler  as  that  the  water  it  contains  shall  stand  at  the 
same  height  as  that  in  the  boiler.  In  this  tube  is  a  piston, 
which  can  be  brought  into  sudden  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  water  by  means  of  a  projecting  arm,  under  the  control  of  the 
engineer.     When  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the 

•  The  employment  of  these  gauges  was  enforced  by  ordinance  of  the  French 
government  in  1830. 
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vster^  the  engineer,  by  mains  of  the  arm  mentioned,  poBhes 
down  the  |N8ton  until  it  Btrikes  the  wat» :  the  slight  shock  or 
eonenssioB  prodaced  by  the  contact  is  readily  felt  by  the  hand  of 
the  engineer,  and  the  position  of  the  arm  at  the  time  gives,  on  an 
attached  scale,  the  desired  information.  This  instrument  is  said 
to  operate  well ;  but  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  attention  of 
the  engineer,  and  neither  mdicates  the  approach  of  danger  nor 
relieves  it.  In  the  case  of  reoklesaness  or  neglect,  it  would  be  of 
no  service. 

The  common  try-cocks  are  two  or  more  tubes,  entering  the 
boiler  at  short  distances  above  and  below  the  due  water  Hue. 
When,  v^n  turning  the  cocks,  steam  issues  from  the  upper  and 
water  from  the  lower  ones,  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  supposed  to 
be  at  its  proper  height.  The  indications  of  these  instruments 
are,  at  least,  extremely  rude.  When  the  water  is  above  the  high- 
est, or  below  the  lowest^  they  fail  entirely ;  and  when  foaming 
CKscurs,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them.  In  this  case 
the  error  is  most  dangerous,  as  the  indicated  level  of  the  water 
may  be  several  inches  above  its  true  level.  Notwithstanding  the 
imperfection  of  these  instruments,  they  are  still  employed  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and  their  indications  relied  upon  in  de* 
termining  so  vital  a  question  to  the  safety  of  all  concerned  as  the 
height  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

The  ordinary  safety-valve,  and  contrivances  which  employ 
fiuible  aUoye,  are  the  chief  devices  embraced  in  the  second  class, 
or  those  which  relieve  the  boiler  from  excess  of  steam  by  the 
foiee  of  pressure  alone,  or  by  temperature  independent  of  pressure. 

The  safety-valve  was  introduced  bv  Papin  in  his  digester,  was 
applied  by  Savery  to  his  engine,  and  has  ever  since  been  relied 
upon  as  the  principal  means  of  relieving  the  boiler  from  excessive 
pressure.  Its  construction  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. The  two  forms  most  commonly  employed  are  the  conical 
and  disc-valves :  the  former,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can 
be  tightened  to  prevent  waste  of  steam,  has  been  more  generally 
employed  than  the  latter.  Its  greater  tendency,  unless  the  cone 
be  very  obtuse,  to  become  adherent  to  its  seat,  has  been  urged  as 
B  forcible  objection  to  its  use.  The  disc-valve  is  not  so  liable  to 
this  cause  of  danger,  and  is  preferred  by  the  Franklin  committee. 
They  adopted  it  in  their  experiments,  and  found  that,  when  kept 
in  fair  woiking  order,  no  adhesion  took  place. 

But  its  liability  to  corrosion  and  adhesion  are  not  the  chief  ob- 
jections to  the  safety  valve :  when  under  the  control  of  reckless 
men  it  may  be,  and  there  is  abundant  proof  that  it  often  is,  loaded 
far  beyond  the  highest  estimated  working  pressure  of  the  boiler. 
A  boiler,  moreover,  may  be  burst  by  a  force  below  its  ordinary 
working  pressure,  when  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  has  been  dimi- 
nished by  heat ;  and  in  such  a  case,  of  course,  the  safety  valve 
would  have  no  tendency  to  relieve  it.  The  evolution  of  steam, 
too,  might  be  so  sudden  that  the  valve  could  not  give  it  an  exit 
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sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent  explosion.  The  safety  ytlve,  their, 
though  an  inoispensahle  appendage  to  the  steam-hoiler,  is  liable 
to  these  sources  of  failure,  and  therefore  cannot  be  implicitly  re- 
lied upon  as  a  means  of  safety.  It  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  most 
essentia]  of  the  quaUties  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  requisite 
in  an  apparatus  which  should  satisfy  llie  demand  for  perfect  pro- 
tection. 

The  Jusible  plates  required  to  be  attached  to  every  boiler,  by 
the  or(]hnance  of  the  French  government,  are  plugs  of  an  alloy  so 
compounded  as  to  melt,  and  so  give  vent  to  the  steam,  at  a  tem- 
perature corresponding  with  the  greatest  pressure  under  which 
the  boilers  are  allowed  to  work.  To  prevent  their  giving  way  as 
they  approach  the  fusing  point,  they  are  covered  by  wire  gratings 
or  perforated  metallic  discs.  The  experiments  upon  these  plates, 
made  by  the  Frankhn  committee,  show  that  when  fusible  alloys 
are  subjected  to  heat  and  pressure  at  the  same  time,  the  more 
fusible  portions  are  melted  first,  and  forced  «ut  by  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  The  residuary  mass  is  thus  left  with  a 
fusing  point  much  above  that  at  which  the  alloy  was  calculated 
to  melt.  Every  repetition  of  the  fusing  process  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  attended  with  a  rise  of  the  temperature  required 
to  produce  the  result.  It  is  evident  that  the  protection  a£Porded 
by  fusible  plates,  used  in  this  way,  diminishes  in  proportion  aa 
the  necessity  for  it  is  increasing  by  the  deterioration  of  the  boiler 
from  age  and  use.  The  liability  to  this  action  has  been  considered 
a  sufficient  reason  for  deciding  that  no  efficient  practical  applic&> 
tion  of  these  alloys  can  be  made  while  they  continue  to  be  sub- 
jected to  pressure. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty.  Professor  Bache  devised  the  plan  of 
enclosing  the  fusible  metal  in  a  tube  inserted  into  the  boiler,  thus 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  temperature  alone.  The  melting 
of  the  alloy  in  the  bottom  of  this  tube  sets  free  a  rod  connected 
with  an  alarm  apparatus,  and,  if  necessary,  with  the  safety  valve. 
The  same  idea  occurred,  about  the  same  time,  to  Mr.  C.  Evana^ 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  whose  safety  guard  is  identical  io 
principle  with  the  device  of  Dr.  Bache. 

The  safety  guard  of  Mr.  Evans  consists  of  a  tube  inserted 
through  the  top  of  the  boiler,  with  its  bottom  resting  on  one  of 
the  flues.  A  small  quantity  of  fusible  alloy  is  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube,  in  which  a  spindle  is  inserted,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  capable  of  turning  only  when  the  metal  is  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
Qn  the  upper  end  of  this  spindle  is  a  small  drum,  around  which 
a  cord  is  wound.  This  cord  passes  over  a  pulley,  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  lever  of  the  safety  valve,  and  has  fastened  to  it  the 
weight  which  keeps  the  valve  down.  The  operation  is  simple  ; — 
the  aUoy  being  melted,  the  spindle  is  as  it  were  unsoldered,  and 
allowed  to  turn  ;  the  cord  is  unwound  from  its  drum ;  the  weight 
falls  on  to  a  support  prepared  to  receive  it ;  and  the  safety  valve 
is  entirely  relieved.     The  -advantages  of  this  plan  are,  that  it  not 
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onlj  indicates  danger,  but  relieyes  it,  and  that  the  spindle  is  self- 
adjusting.  The  only  operation  requiring  the  attention  of  the  en- 
gineer is  the  rewinding  of  the  cord,  an  operation  which  could  not 
be  neglected  without  stopping  the  engine.  The  apparatus,  how- 
ever, is  as  liable  to  be  tampered  with  as  the  common  safety  Talve ; 
it  is  acted  upon  by  temperature  alone,  and  would  not  indicate  a 
deficiency  of  water,  unless  such  deficiency  were  occasioned  or  ac- 
companied by  a  rise  of  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  the  alloy. 
The  range  of  temperature  in  fusible  alloys,  between  perfect  fluidity 
and  perfect  hardness,  is  an  important  consideration  with  reference 
to  the  comparatiTe  sluggishness  of  the  apparatus  in  which  they 
are  employed.  The  property  most  desirable  in  alloys,  used  in  the 
safety  apparatus  of  engines,  is  of  course  a  small  range  of  tempe- 
rature in  changing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  as  the 
promptness  of  the  apparatus  depends  upon  this  quality.  The 
Franklin  committee  found  that,  with  reference  to  this  range,  those 
alloys  should  be  preferred  which  contain  the  smallest  quantities 
of  lead,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  those  containing  the  smallest 
proportions  of  bismuth. 

"nie  comparative  sluggishness  depends  so  much  upon  the  par- 
ticular composition  of  each  alloy  that  no  satisfactory  general 
conclusion  can  perhaps  be  drawn  from  an  average  result.  Alloys 
compounded  to  melt  at  high  temperatures  (where,  of  course,  the 
necessity  for  promptness  is  greatest)  have  fortunately  a  less  ex- 
tensive range  between  fluidity  and  hardness  than  those  intended 
to  give  way  at  low  temperatures.  The  average  result  obtained  by 
Professor  Johnson,  from  experiments  on  one  hundred  and  forty 
specimens,  makes  this  range  31*1^  Fahr. ;  so  that  when  a  mass  of 
such  alloy  has  become  perfectly  fluid,  it  requires  that  number  of 
degrees  of  heat  to  be  abstracted  before  it  becomes  again  perfectly 
haxdl  This  whole  difference,  however,  is  not  operative  in  practice 
in  the  case  of  Evans'  apparatus ;  for  it  was  found,  by  the  commis- 
sion of  1 843-4,  that  the  average  difference  of  temperature  between 
fusing  and  setting  is  only  about  seven  or  eight  degrees, — shewing 
that  the  action  of  the  weight  upon  the  spindle  causes  it  to  turn 
before  the  alloy  has  become  perfectly  fluid,  and  that  the  alloy  is 
sufficiently  set  to  support  the  weight  before  it  has  become  per- 
fectly hard.  Still  a  range  of  seven  or  eight  degrees  in  a  boiler, 
under  a  pressure  of  five  or  six  atmospheres,  would  require  the 
pressure  to  be  diminished  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  atmospheres, 
after  the  action  of  the  apparatus,  before  it  would  be  again  ready  to 
act.  This  diminution  would  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  both  water 
and  heat.  The  range  of  temperature  between  the  opening  and 
closing  of  a  common  safety  valve,  in  ordinary  working  order,  was 
found,  in  the  same  research,  to  be  about  5°,  shewing  a  difference 
in  favor  of  the  valve  of  about  3°.  The  comparison,  however,  is 
not  intended  to  be  carried  further  than  this  single  point.  The 
fusing  point  of  the  alloy  does  not  change  materially  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  melting  process.     On  the  whole,  Mr.  Evans*  appa- 
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ratoB  (when  the  alloy  Ib  properly  prepared,  the  apparatus  fairly 
aaed,  and  not  tampered  with)  is  one  upon  which  considerable  re- 
liance may  be  placed  for  the  purpose  which  it  professes  to  accoro* 
plish — the  indication  and  relief  of  a  dai^erooB  elcTation  of  tern- 
peratore  in  the  metal  of  the  boiler. 

The  expansion  guard  of  Mr.  Wright  makes  nse  of  the  different 
expansibility  of  metals  as  an  indication  of  the  temperatore  of  the 
boiler,  and  a  means  of  relieving  the  safety  valve,  where  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  is  such  as  to  indicate  a  dangerous  increase  of 
pressure.  A  brass  tube,  closed  at  its  inner  end,  is  inserted  into 
the  boiler  head,  immediately  over  one  of  the  flues.  In  this  tube, 
but  lying  loosely,  and  attached  only  to  its  inner  end,  is  a  rod  of 
iron,  projecting  on  the  outside  a  short  distance  beyond  the  l^ead 
of  the  boiler.  When  the  brass  tube  is  heated,  it  expands,  and  of 
course  projects  further  into  the  boiler,  carrying  with  it  the  len 
expansible  iron  rod.  The  outer  end  of  this  rod  moves  an  iudez, 
which  shews  the  temperature  of  the  metals,  and  is  attached  to  a 
catch  which  operates  to  relieve  the  safety  valve,  as  soon  as  a 
dangerous  pressure  on  the  boiler  is  indicated  by  the  temperature 
attained. 

With  regard  to  all  self-acting  apparatus,  intended  to  relieve  the 
safety  valve,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  operation  ii 
attended  with  a  consequence  which  might,  under  some  circam- 
stances,  prove  a  very  serious  disadvantage.  It  is,  that  the  boat 
may  be  deserted  by  its  power  at  the  moment  of  greatest  need. 
In  going  through  such  a  passage  as  Hell  Gate,  for  instance,  sQch 
a  desertion,  even  if  but  momentary,  might  be  attended  with  fatid 
results.  Iliis  view  would  seem  to  justify  a  preference  for  appa- 
ratus intended  to  give  an  alarm,  over  those  which  operate  spon- 
taneously to  relieve  the  safety  valve.  Where  engineers  are  earefnl, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  preferende. 

The  third  class  of  safety  apparatus  includes  such  as  act  by 
deficiency  of  water,  combined  with  the  pressure,  to  reHeve  from 
the  dangerous  tension  of  steam. 

The  double  acting  safety  valve  of  Mr.  Ranb  differs  from  the 
ordinary  safety  valve  in  having  a  float  and  additionid  lever  attached 
to  it,  so  arranged  that  the  fall  of  the  float  below  the  proper  water- 
line  opens  first  a  small  valve,  to  sound  an  alarm,  and,  if  the  fall 
continues,  raises  the  main  safety  valve.  The  small  valve  opens 
downwards,  and  it  was  found  that,  in  boilers  using  high  steam, 
the  pressure  was  sufficient  to  keep  it  closed, — ^thus  reducmg  the 
apparatus  to  the  common  safety  valve, "  to  which,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board  to  whom  it  was  submitted,  "it  is  in  no  respect  superior." 

The  hydrostatic  safety  apparatus  of  Mr.  Duff  is  a  valve  wiA 
a  large  hoUow  head,  from  which  a  tube  passes  down  below  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  the  lowest  pnmissiUe 
water  line.  So  long  as  the  mouth  of  the  tube  remains  below  the 
water,  the  valve  head  is  kept  full  of  water,  which  thus  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  load ;  but  when  the  water  in  the  boiler  bSii 
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Mow  the  mouih  of  the  tabe,  that  in  the  valTe  head  ia,  of  coune, 
discharged  into  the  boiler, — thiia  relieving  the  valTe  of  ita  load. 
The  time  taken  to  dischai^  the  water  from  the  yalve  head  ren- 
dera  the  operation  of  this  apparatas  sluggish  ;  and  aa  it  is  liable 
to  be  broQ^t  into  action  by  any  sadden  change  of  level  in  the 
water,  though  each  ehange  may  be  unattended  with  danger,  it  ia 
not  eonaidered  applicable  to  the  boilers  of  steam4M>ata. 

The  tnietior  9afety  vahe  of  Mr.  Easton  is  placed,  as  its  name 
imports,  entirely  within  the  boiler,  and  is  not  hable  to  be  tampered 
with  by  the  engineer  while  the  boat  is  in  motion.  The  Talve 
opena  downwards,  and  is  kept  doaed  by  a  lerer  of  the  first  order. 
There  ia  a  float  attached,  the  fall  of  which  raises  the  long  arm  of 
the  lerer  and  opens  the  valye.  A  rod  (called  u/eeler),  passing 
through  the  top  of  the  boiler  immediately  over  the  yalve,  enables 
the  engineer  to  open  but  not  to  dose  it.  The  yalye  was  found, 
upon  experiment,  to  open  promptly; — the  mean  difference  between 
the  opening  and  doaing  pressure  being  only  5  32  pounds.  This 
appanitua,  howeyer,  does  not  indicate  whether  the  escape  of  steam 
is  due  to  the  fall  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  or  to  a  pressure  beyond 
its  load.  This  may  be  aacertained,  howeyer,  by  raising  another 
yalye,  when,  if  the  opening  of  the  interior  yalye  be  caused  by  ez-> 
cessiye  pressure,  it  will  at  onoe  eloee,  but  if  from  defideney  of 
water,  it  will  continue  to  blow.  Mr.  Easton's  apparatus  is 
iayorably  spoken  of  by  the  board  by  whom  it  was  examined.  It 
was  tried  by  them,  howeyer,  under  fayorable  circumstances,  and 
with  pure  water.  Its  effidency  on  the  muddy  waters  of  the  west, 
this  office  has  no  meana  of  ascertaining. 

The  seyeral  forms  of  apparatus  for  supplying  water,  without 
iadiestiDg  either  temperature  or  pressure,  constitute  the  fourth 
and  last  dass. 

The  instrument  for  thia  purpose,  ordinarily  employed,  is  the 
common  force-pump,  worked  by  the  engine.  Its  liability  to  oh- 
atruction,  and  the  fact  that  it  operates  only  while  the  engme  is  in 
modon,  constitute  the  chief  objections  to  it.  Many  boats  employ 
aubaidiary  pumping  engines,  which  supply  water  during  the 
aU^page  of  the  main  engine. 

T^  adf'^cting  pumping  apparatus  of  Mr.  Bamum  is  brought 
into  action  by  a  float,  the  fall  of  which  below  the  due  water  hne 
opena  a  yalye,  which  supplies  steam  to  a  subsidiary  pumping  en- 
gine. A  deficiency  of  water  sets  the  pump  in  action,  without  the 
agency  of  the  engineer,  and  a  full  supply  stops  it.  An  ingenious 
double  yalye  has  been  applied  to  it,  which  prevento  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  from  counteracting  the  weight  of  the  float ;— -thus 
rendering  it  applicable  to  high  as  well  as  low-pressure  boilers, 
llie  trials  made  by  the  board  of  examiners  with  this  apparatus 
were  in  general  highly  satisfactory. 

Haying  thus  gianced  at  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  mechanical 
deyices  for  the  preyention  of  explosions,  some  of  which  claim  to 
he  important  imprgyements  upon  the  safety  apparatus  of  the 
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Bteam-engine,  the  undersigned  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  as  to  their  relative  merits,  still  less  to  point  out 
any  partieuliur  apparatas  as  best  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  public.  E?en  if  any  one  of  these  contriyanoes  could  be  singled 
out  with  certainty  as  the  best  existing  plan  for  obviating  danger 
of  explosion,  it  is  not  believed  that  its  employment  ought  to  be 
recommended  as  the  subject  of  compulsory  legislation  by  Congress. 
These  plans  are  a]l  before  the  pubUc,  who  have  a  vital  interest  in 
selecting  the  one  best  calculated  to  secure  their  lives  and  property. 
Nothing  can  add  to  the  force  of  motives  drawn  from  the  love  of 
money  and  the  desire  of  self-preservation.  If  the  apparatus  se- 
lected for  government  protection  were  not  the  best,  the  law  would 
be  evaded,  or  openly  disobeyed ;  if  it  were  the  best,  and  yet  not 
a  perfect  safeguard,  its  protection  would  operate  as  a  check  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  inventors,  by  taking  away  its  strongest  stimulus. 
The  source  of  danger,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  is  to  be 
looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  imperfection  of  the  engine  or  its 
appendages,  and  the  legislative  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  in  a 
different  quarter. 

The  legal  remedies  for  explosions,  then,  are  the  next  subject  to 
be  considered.  These  are  either  preventive  or  penal.  The  pre- 
ventive measures  are  such  as  relate  to  the  qualities  of  the  engine, 
and  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  mspect  or  manage  it. 
The  penal  provisions  are  those  which  provide  for  actions,  civil  or 
criminal,  against  the  parties  through  whose  fault  injury  has  been 
committed. 

Before  submitting  any  suggestions  or  recommendations,  '*  with 
reference  to  further  legislation  by  Congress  for  the  prevention  of 
the  explosion  of  steam-boilers,"  it  is  deemed  proper  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  objections  which  are  entertained  by  practical  men 
to  the  existing  laws,  together  with  the  modifications  of  them 
which  they  propose. 

The  laws  now  in  force  are  those  of  July  7, 1838,  and  March  3, 
1 843.  The  third  section  of  the  law  of  1 838,  gives  to  the  "  district 
judge  of  the  United  States,  within  whose  district  any  ports  of 
entry  or  delivery  may  be,'*  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  to  make 
inspections  of  the  huUs,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  "  vesseU  pro- 
pelled in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam." 

It  is  objected  to  this  provision  that  the  district  judge  is  not 
likely,  irom  the  character  of  his  pursuits  and  associations,  to  be 
able  to  form  a  very  correct  estimate  of  the  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants for  the  office.  In  some  cases  his  residence  is  remote  from 
the  port  where  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  are  to  be  performed, 
which  renders  it  improbable  that  he  could  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  applicants,  or  be  able  to  exercise 
over  them  any  supervision.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  place  the 
appointing  power  in  the  hands  of  a  resident,  or  residents,  of  the 
port  where  the  inspections  are  to  be  made,  and  with  individuab, 
the  character  of  whose  pursuits  is  calculated  to  render  them  com- 
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petent  judges  of  the  qaalifications  of  the  applicants  for  the  place 
of  inspector. 

Again,  this  section  makes  no  provision  for  a  separation  of  the 
duties  of  inspecting  hnlLs,  and  inspecting  boilers  and  machinery ; 
but  renders  any  inspector  competent  to  perform  both.  The  quali^ 
fications  necessary  to  perform  one  of  these  inspections  are  quite 
different  from  those  requisite  to  perform  the  other.  The  insjpector 
of  hulls  should  be  a  man  well  acquainted  with  boat-building; 
whereas  the  inspector  of  boilers  and  machinery  should  be  a  sound 
practical  engineer.  The  union  of  both  these  offices  in  the  person 
of  each  inspector,  renders  it  almost  certain  that  one  of  the  duties 
will  be  ill-performed,  and  gives  rise  to  a  rivalry  and  competition 
ill  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  the  inspection ; 
for  there  is  but  one  voice  as  to  the  existence  of  the  fact  that  steam- 
boat owners  and  captains  will  always  employ  in  preference  the 
inspector  who  is  least  faithful  in  the  peHbrmance  of  his  duty. 
By  dividing  the  offices,  and  thus  taking  away  competition,  the  in- 
spector would  be  more  independent,  and  more  likely  to  make  his 
inspection  thorough*  This  end  would  be  still  further  secured  by 
requiring  that  all  boats  in  a  certain  trade  should  be  inspected  at 
a  certain  port ; — thus  limiting  each  boat  to  a  single  inspector. 

A  recommendation  which  contemplates  the  examination  of  in- 
spectors by  a  board,  consisting  of  the  best  practical  engineers, 
has  been  made  with  great  unanimity  by  all  who  have  proposed 
modifications  of  the  law.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  same  board 
should  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  engineers,  who  should  not 
be  aUowed  to  hold  the  office  without  a  certificate  from  the  board 
of  examiners ;  nor  should  boat  owners  or  captains  be  permitted 
to  employ  engineers  without  such  certificate. 

The  elevation  of  the  character  and  standing  of  the  engineer  be- 
comes, in  the  views  of  the  subject  taken  in  the  former  part  of  the 
report,  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  a  fixed  principle  of  human  nature  that  men  become 
worthy  of  confidence  and  respect  in  proportion  as  they  feel  them- 
selves to  be  respected.  Services  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  the 
special  notice  of  the  law,  which  are  well  paid,  and  to  perform 
which  a  man  must  go  through  a  course  of  preparatory  training, 
and  submit  to  a  rigid  and  impartial  examination,  assume,  in  hia 
e^es,  an  importance  which  they  cannot  have  when  he  receives 
bis  appointment  without  enquiry  as  to  his  qualifications,  and  is 
left  to  perform  its  duties  as  he  may.  In  the  former  case,  the 
right  performance  of  duty  becomes  a  point  of  professional  pride ; 
in  the  latter,  it  sinks  to  a  mero  question  of  pay.  The  unanimity 
with  which  the  recommendation  above  alluded  to  has  been  made, 
of  a  board  of  examiners  before  whom  all  candidates  for  inspector- 
ship, or  the  office  of  engineer,  should  be  required  to  pass,  before 
obtaining  the  office  sought,  entitles  it  to  respectful  consideration. 
In  relation  to  another  department,  where  the^ealth  and  life  of 
individuals  are  pkced  under  the  professional .  care  of  medical 
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men,  the  gOTernment  ba»  acted  npcrn  tbe  plioi  here  reoommended. 
The  evidence  of  having  receired  a  medical  education,  and  the  di« 
ploma  of  the  niOBt  eminent  medical  school,  are  not  considered  a 
lofficient  guarantee,  llie  candidate  for  a  medical  appointment, 
in  either  arm  of  onr  military  aenrice,  moat  paaa  a  aearchiog  ex- 
amination, by  an  able  board  of  examinera,  aa  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  his  proiSesaion;  jet  the 
number  of  lives  dependent  apon  the  skill  and  care  of  any  one  of 
Iheae  officers  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  those  that 
hang  upon  the  doabtftd  competency  of  an  inspector  of  steam- 
boilers  or  a  steam-boat  engineer.  The  ignorance  <^  the  fmner 
may  send  men  to  their  graves  tingulatim  and  by  retail ;  hot  one 
act  of  carelessness  in  the  latter  may  canse  the  instant  destmction 
of  hundreds.  If  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  at  stake  is  a  siifl- 
eient  reason  for  the  examination  in  the  one  ease,  it  is  afarHan 
a  reason  in  the  other.  Faithfully  administered,  there  can  he 
little  donbt  that  snch  a  system  would  tend  to  give  new  dignity  to 
the  employment,  by  establishing  a  higher  standard  of  qaahficatioa. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  kw  preacribes  the  duties  of  Uie  ta- 
spector  of  hulls,  and  regnlates  his  fees.  The  inspection  of  hulk, 
by  a  government  officer,  is  thought  unnecessary,  inasmodi  as  tb 
insurance  offices,  which  have  a  deep  stake  in  the  security  of  the 
vessel,  have  competent  inspectors,  appointed  by  UiemsdvM, 
whose  examination,  it  appean,  is  much  more  rigid  than  that  of 
the  government  inspectors ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  no  uncommon 
case  for  a  boat  to  be  condemned  by  the  insurance  office  inspector 
which  had  just  received  the  certificate  of  the  United  States  offiecr. 
It  is  urged,  moreover,  with  some  force,  that  vessels  which  navi- 
gate the  ocean,  the  soundness  of  whose  hnUs  is  a  matter  of  much 
greater  consequence  to  the  safety  of  the  travelling  world  thsn 
that  of  the  hulls  of  steam-boato,  are  not  burdened  with  this  tu, 
hot  left  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the  insurance  inspectors.  It  is 
proposed,  as  an  additional  amendment  to  this  section,  that  the 
inspectors  should  be  paid  by  the  government. 

By  the  fifth  section  of  the  law,  the  inspectors  are  required  to 
make  a  certificate  aa  to  the  soundness  of  the  boflers,  and  to  fur- 
nish  the  master  or  owner  of  the  boat  with  a  duplicate  of  the 
same.  If  the  inspection,  as  at  present  c<mducted,  be,  aa  it  is  re- 
presented, a  useless  tax  upon  boat  owners,  and  of  no  value  as  a 
guaranty  of  the  safe  condition  of  the  boilers,  the  certificate  csn 
only  serve  to  beget  a  false,  periiapa  a  fatal,  confidence  in  ^e 
minds  of  the  passengers.  Such  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Cincinnati  association  of  engineers.  BdTore  the  certificate  can  be 
of  any  value,  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  inipection  must  be 
plainly  laid  down,  and  some  exact  atandard  of  thioknesa,  strength, 
Ac,  be  adopted,  below  which  no  boilers  ahould  be  suffered  to 
fall  without  a  denial  of  the  certificate. 

The  intervals  at  which  inspections  of  hulls  and  boilers  are  \a 
be  respectively  performed,  are  regulated  by  the  sixth  section  of 
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tbe  law.  The  hct,  well  aflcertatned,  that  the  atrength  of  boilers 
may  be  so  impaired  by  the  miaaaage  of  a  single  trip  aa  to  be 
atterly  anaafe,  woald  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  such  a 
limitation ;  and  yet  to  subiect  the  owners  to  freqaent  inspections, 
at  a  heavy  cost,  and  which  may  possibly  be,  in  most  cases,  un« 
neoessary,  appears  to  be  a  measure  unwarrantably  oppressive, 
and  which  would  operate  most  severely  upon  those  who  were 
most  worthy  of  pubuc  confidence.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
TOoommend  the  monthly  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  To 
secure  the  benefit  of  frequent  inspections,  while  their  oppressive- 
ness to  owners  should  be  avoided,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
inspectors  should  receive  from  the  boat  their  fees  for  the  semi- 
annual examination,  and,  in  addition,  a  small  salary  from  tbe 
government,  in  consideration  of  which  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
viot  and  inspect,  without  unnecessary  delay,  each  boat  that 
arrives  at  the  port. 

The  seventh  section  requires  the  safety-valve  to  be  opened 
when  the  vesiel  stops  for  any  purpose  whatever,  under  a  penalty 
of  two  hundred  dollara.  Such  a  provision  must  have  arisen  from 
a  mtaapprehennon  of  the  consequences  that  may  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  a  fixed  rule  with  r^;ard  to  the  opening  of  the  safety- 
valve.  If  the  views  advanced  in  the  former  part  of  this  report, 
aa  to  the  causes  of  explosions  be  correct,  the  opening  of  the  valve 
at  a  stopping  place  mi^ht,  under  some  circumstances,  be  the  cause 
of  the  very  accident  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  If  the  water 
were  low,  and  the  top  of  the  fines  overheated,  the  opening  of  tbe 
valve,  causing  a  violent  ebullition  or  "  frothing,"  would  throw 
the  water  into  contact  with  the  over-heated  metal, — thus  suddenly 
generating  a  quantity  of  highly  elastic  steam,  to  which  the  valve 
could  not  afibrd  a  sufficiently  rapid  exit,  and  an  explosion  would 
be  the  necessary  consequence.  Measures  tending  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  engineer,  and  render  him  more  careful  and  trust- 
worthy, would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  any  such  interfer- 
ence with  the  minor  regulation  of  the  engine. 

The  penalties  provickd  in  the  twelfth  section  of  the  law  are 
r^arded  as  too  harsh,  and  it  is  found  that,  on  that  account,  they 
cannot  be  enforced.  Juries  cannot  be  induced  to  subject  a  man 
to  the  penslties  of  manslaughter  for  an  act  of  negligence  to  which 
they  find  it  impossible  to  attach  the  degree  of  guilt  which  so 
severe  a  sentence  would  seem  to  imply. 

The  thirteenth  section  makes  the  fact  of  the  explosion  prima 
faeie  evidence  of  negligence,  in  all  suits  or  actions  against  pro- 
prietors of  steam-boats  for  injuries  arising  to  person  or  property 
from  the  bursting  of  the  boiler,  &c.  This  provision,  it  is  urged, 
vatKs  an  adverse  presumption  upon  a  fact  which  it  is  impossible 
to  deny,  and  throws  upon  the  defendant  the  necessity  of  proving 
a  negative,  a  task  always  difficult,  and  rendered  peculiarly  so  by 
the  circumstances  of  terror  and  excitement  which  always  attend 
these  evenU.     The  severity  of  this  feature  of  the  law  is  said  to 
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have  driven  many  worthy  and  enterprisiDg  steam-boat  proprieton 
from  the  bosineesy  and  left  it  in  hands  less  responsible. 

The  law  of  1843  has  ezclnsiYe  reference  to  the  steering  appa- 
ratus of  '*  vessels  propelled  by  steam,"  and  therefore  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  report. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  existing  hm 
which  have  been  advanced  by  men  who  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  its  practical  working.  Though  it  caa 
scarcely  be  denied  that  they  are,  in  the  main,  well  founded,  yet 
the  undersigned  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  remedies 
which  are  suggested.  He  is  convinced,  by  as  thorough  an  exami- 
nation of  this  subject  as  his  time  and  the  means  of  information 
in  his  possession  would  permit,  that,  by  descending  to  the  details 
of  management  in  matters  of  which  it  cannot  be  the  best  judges 
the  law  subjects  itself  to  the  charge  of  oppression,  or  lays  itaelf 
open  to  contempt.  If  constructors  and  engineers  could  be  made 
competent  and  carefti],  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  mimite 
directions ;  and  where  they  are  not  so,  no  legislation  can  protect 
the  public  against  the  consequences  of  their  misconduct.  For  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man,  who  would  neglect  his  duty  at 
the  risk  of  his  ufe,  could  be  induced  to  perform  it  by  any  motives 
the  law  could  bring  to  bear  upon  him. 

It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  that  the  best 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  complained  of  would  be  to  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  interests  of  boat- masters  and  proprietors,  by  giving 
a  remedy,  where  explosions  result  in  injury  to  persons  or  pro- 
perty, to  the  individuals  wounded,  or  to  the  nearest  relative  or 
friend  of  the  killed,  in  the  shape  of  heavy  damages,  recoverable 
by  action  at  law.  And  the  undersigned  would  recommend  that, 
in  addition  to  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  owners,  the  boat 
itself  should  be  held  by  way  of  lien  to  respond  the  damages  which 
may  be  recovered  by  the  plaintiff;  and  that,  in  case  the  owner  is 
an  incorporated  company,  the  members  of  the  company  should 
be  held  severally  as  well  as  jointly  hable  in  their  individual  ce- 
cities. Such  a  course  would  bring  the  most  powerful  motive  to 
bear  to  force  the  proprietors  to  employ,  in  the  construction  of 
boats,  the  best  materials  and  the  most  skilful  and  faithM  work- 
men, and  to  entrust  their  management  to  those  engineers  alone 
who  can  bring  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  competency, 
carefulness,  and  good  character.  Properly  constructed,  the  steam- 
engine  is  believed  to  be  as  free  from  defects  as  most  human  con* 
trivances ;  and,  under  careful  and  intelligent  management,  as 
free  from  danger  as  the  nature  of  the  powerful  agent  it  is  in- 
tended to  control  can  allow  us  reasonably  to  expect. 

In  expressing  these  views,  the  undersigned  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  intending  to  undervalue  or  discourage  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  in  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of  security,  or  those 
investigations  of  science  which  tend  to  develope  the  natural  eausei 
upon  which  these  lamentable  occurrences  may  depend.    On  the 
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contrary,  he  u  conyinced  that  the  govemment  cannot  more  legi- 
timately  exercise  an  enlightened  care  over  the  safety  of  the  people 
than  by  fostering  such  ingenuity,  and  protnodng  such  investiga* 
tions  by  providing  the  means  for  their  prosecntion. 

The  peculiar  circamstances  of  Western  steam  navigation  seem 
to  make  it  a  snbject  worthy  of  special  attention.  The  fact  that 
disasters  seem,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  ceased  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  except  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  renders 
it  probable  that  there  are  causes  in  operation  on  those  waters 
which  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  and  which  deserve  investigation. 
One  of  these  causes  may  be  found  in  the  quantity  and  peculiar 
nature  of  the  deposits  m>m  the  turbid  water  of  those  streams. 
From  a  report  made  to  the  American  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  science,  in  September,  1848,  it  appears  that  of  the  whole 
mass  of  water  passing  down  the  Mississippi,  when  examined  near 
Natchez,  not  less  than  one  part  in  every  528  is  solid  matter, 
capable  of  being  deposited  by  simple  repose.  How  much  more 
would  have  been  deposited  had  the  water  experimented  on  been 
evaporated  to  Jbyness,  or  in  other  words,  how  much  solid  matter 
was  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
That  the  quantity  thus  held  in  solution  is  very  considerable,  is 
rendered  probable  from  the  known  fact  that  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  at  least  give  incrustations  to  evaporating  vessels,  even  when 
no  turbidness  or  mechanically  susjpended  matter  exists  in  it.  ft 
is  also  known  to  possess  the  quality  of '"hardness,"  as  proved 
when  tested  by  the  usual  re-agents. 

The  exact  nature  of  these  sediments  has  not  yet  been  aseer« 
tained,  but  seems  eminently  worthy  of  a  careful  determination. 
Their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  efficiency  of  the  safety  appa- 
ratus is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers of  1844,  so  often  referred  to ;  but  the  investigation,  not 
being  contemplated  by  their  appointment,  was  not  gone  into. 
The  utility  of  such  an  investigation  will  be  apparent  from  the 
ftct,  before  iJluded  to,  that,  in  the  case  of  sea-going  steamers,  it 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  some  of  these  incrusta- 
tions, and  the  application  of  a  solvent. 

The  same  minute  and  searching  enquiries  which  have  been  in- 
stituted with  regard  to  the  strength  of  materials  for  boilers,  the 
causes  of  explosions,  and  their  remedies,  and  the  numerous  inci- 
dental questions  hitherto  examined  under  public  authority,  if  ap- 
pUed  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Western  navigation,  would 
undoubtediT  tend  to  develope  the  causes  and  suggest  remedies 
fbr  the  evils  which  still  exist  in  connexion  with  tibat  important 
branch  of  our  internal  trade.  Many  points  of  the  subject  would 
8u^;est  themselves  to  die  scientific  minds,  to  which  it  should  be 
referred — minds  competent  to  detect  by  observation,  and  develope 
by  experiment,  the  difficulties  in  which  it  is  involved. 

I  have  thus,  as  far  as  the  means  of  information  in  my  posses- 
sion permitted,  complied  with  the  requisition  of  the  Senate.     In 
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doing  io,  free  use  luu  been  made  of  the  latest  and  beat  auiliori- 
ties  on  the  sabject  of  boiler  explosions ;  and  it  is  betiered  that 
full  credit  is  given  vherever  such*  sources  bare  been  resorted  to. 
The  labors  of  the  Franklin  Institute  committee  have  been  00081" 
dered  as  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  amount  of  our  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  and  thej  have  therefore  been  largely  quoted^ 
It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  so  little  that  is  new  in  relation  ta  the 
causes  and  the  means  of  prevention  of  explosions  bould  be  8ttb> 
mitted  for  3rour  consideration.  The  accounts  given  in  the  returns 
go  so  little  into  detail*  and  are  marked  hj  so  many  important 
omissions,  that  any  satisfactorv  geneialixatioos  from  them  were 
rendered  almost  impoesible.  But  the  undersigned  is  of  opinion 
that,  though  the  present  report  may  throw  no  new  light  on  the 
subject,  yet  the  service  of  presenting,  in  one  condensed  general 
view,  a  return^  of  the  present  state  of  knowle^  in  r^ation  to 
this  subject,  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  may  be 
one  of  some  value  in  its  bearing  upon  int^ligent  legislation,  and 
as  affording  a  useful  source  of  information  to  the  j^raetical  men* 
periiapa  dd^cient  in  scientific  knowledge^  into  whose  hands  thia 
report  may  possibly  fall. 

The  main  points  of  this  enquiry  seem  to  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  very  able  report  of  the  committee  oi  the  Franklin  Inatitote. 
Their  investigations  may  be  ocmsidered  as  having  settled  moat  of 
the  questions  to  which  their  attention  was  directed.  There  still 
remain,  however,  some  points  not  fully  determined  by  that  com** 
mittee,  and  which  have  already  been  alladed  to  in  this  report,  but 
which  may  well  be  recapitokted  here.  They  are : — Ist.  As  to 
the  extent  to  which  a  local  relief  of  pressure  woi^  operate  to 
produce  a  difference  of  level  in  the  water  in  a  boiler ;  and  wl^er 
an  explosiMi  could  result  from  sodi  difference.  2nd.  A  more 
fbU  investigation  of  the  repolBion  between  wator  and  metala  heated 
to  a  certain  temperature.  3rd.  The  whole  subject  of  incrusfta* 
tions  is  yet  comparatively  open  as  a  field  tor  inveatigatioD. 

On  these  points  the  undersigned  takea  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
the  institutioA  of  an  investigation,  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  government,  and  conducted,  as  were  the  valuable  labm  of  the 
Franklin  committee,  under  the  auspices  of  some  recognized  scien- 
tific association.  On  the  subject  of  deposits,  these  experimenti 
should  extend  to  the  sediments  of  all  the  principal  rivns  navi- 
gated  by  steam  in  onr  country.  Aside  from  their  relation  to  the 
subject  now  under  consideration,  the  geological  results  of  such  sn 
investigation  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  and  valne. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
To  the  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Dalljls,  Edmund  Bunxs, 

P^ice-FreHdent  rf  the  UniUd  StaUt,  und  C9mmUgim$r  rf  Pmtwtu 

President  of  the  Senate, 
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UTILITY. 

1849. 

Oct.     L  John  Gray,  of  Edinbargh,  N.  B.,  for  a  gravy-dish. 

I.  William  Frederick  Padwick,  of  the  Manor  Hoose, 
Hayling  Island,  Soathampton,  for  a  garden-drill. 

I .  Gray  ^  Keene,  of  Strand-street,  Liverpool,  for  an  aural 
log-timer. 

I.  John  Beu£  Winder,  of  Birmingham,  for  an  envelope. 

3.  Jonah  Human,  of  March,   Cambridgeshire,  civil  engi- 

neer, for  a  watcr-elcvator. 

4.  John  Morland  ^  Son,  of  50,  Eastcheap,  London,  for 

the  **  floriform  parasol." 

5.  Walter  Morgan,  of  7,  Boundary-place,  in  the  Borough 

of  Liverpool,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  for  a  wire- 
fastened  circular  brush,  for  cleaning  boilers  and  other 
tubes. 

5.  laaac  Green,  of  3,  Yittoria-place,  Euston-square,  for  an 

improved  wind-guard. 

6.  George  Alexander  Copeland,  of  Pendennis  Castle,  New 

Falmouth,  Cornwall,  for  a  safety  cartridge,  for  blast- 
ing purposes  in  mines,  quarries,  and  other  situations. 

8.  John  Hynam,  of  6  and  7,  Princes-square,  Wilson-street, 
Finsbury,  London,  chemical  light  manufacturer,  for 
a  metal  box,  with  rounded  comers  at  ends  and  bot- 
tom, to  be  opened  by  an  horizontal  groove-slide  (in- 
verted). 

8.  WUliam  Gray,  Charles  Christopher,  ^  Thomas  Barratt, 
of  Neptune-street,  Liverpool,  ship-smiths  and  braziers, 
for  an  improved  cooking  apparatus  for  ships. 

8.  James  Toumsend,  of  Birmingham,  for  an  improvement 
on,  or  addition  to,  valves  for  air-guns. 

10.  W.  Thickthener,  of  4,  Union-terrace,  Bagnig^e-wells- 
road,  Clerkenwell,  chronometer,  watch,  and  clock- 
maker,  for  a  solid  impulse  lever. 

13.  William  Tranter,  of  13,  St.  Mary's-square,  Birmingham, 
for  a  lever-catch  for  pistol  locks. 

13.  A.  Beldham  ^  Co.,  of  Portsea,  for  the  "  Roman  Toga." 

15.  Oliver  ^  Co.,  of  210,  Regent-street,  for  a  graduated 
plug  flower-pot. 

15.  Edward  Burgess  ^  Thomas  Hewetson,  of  8,  Robert- 
street,  Bedford-row,  for  a  thermomotive-spring. 
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Oct.  16.  Broum,  Lenox,  ^  Co.,  of  Billiter-^quare  and  MiUwall^ 
for  an  instrament  for  retaining  tne  links  of  flat  diaxn 
in  position. 
17.  Charles  Mimfie,  of  36,  College-green,  Bristol,  for  a 
shirt. 

17.  Charles  C.B.  JFUUams  ^  Co.,  of  Old  Montagne-atieet, 

Whitechapel,  for  the  "  family  saf^piard  match-box/' 

18.  William  Bridges  Adams,  of  Fair  Field  Works,  Bow, 

Middlesex,  for  part  of  a  railway  wagon. 
18.  How  ^  Dudgeon,  of  Stepney,  for  a  domestic  filter. 

18.  ^tZ/tam^jRteAarJj9ti^^V^,  of  Silver-street,  Manchester, 

machine  makers,  for  a  power-driving  motion  for  a 
warping  mill. 

19.  Joseph  Harrison,  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  machine- 

maker,  for  headle  apparatus  for  looms. 

19.  Joseph  Harrison,  of  Blackbnm,  Lancashire,  machine- 

maker,  for  headle  apparatus  for  looms. 

20.  John  Ridgway,  of  Caiddon  Place,  Staffordshire,  for  a 

bason  of  a  water-closet,  the  exterior  and  cover  being 
so  formed  as  not  to  require  any  exterior  cover  or  seat 

22.  ^/ffaran^rGran^^J9ro^Aipr«,  of  Clement's-court,  Wood- 

street,  Cheapside,  London,  for  a  stretcher  and  rib- 
joint  for  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

23.  James  Rogers,  of  Yately,  Hants,  for  a  ventilating  brick. 

24.  Richard  Adams  Ford,  of  185,  Strand,  Middlesex,  shirt 

maker  and  hosier,  for  a  fastening  of  a  shirt  collar. 
24.  G.  Erhy,  of  294,  Oxford-street,  London,  for  the  ''Ox- 
ford shirt  and  collar  band." 

24.  John  Harrop,  of  Sheffield,  builder,  for  the  ''inodorous 

commode  pan." 

25.  Henry  ^  Robert  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Tymothy  Smith 

&  Sons,  of  the  brass  foundry,  Bartholomew-street, 
Birmingham,  for  a  deflective-plate  gas-burner. 


9itH  ot  ^imtft 


That  have  passed  the  Great  Seal  of  IRELAND,  from  the  17 th 
September  to  the  17 th  October,  1849,  inclusive. 


To  George  Nasmyth,  of  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  civil 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of  fire- 
proof flooring  and  roofing ;  which  improvements  are  applicable 
to  the  construction  of  viaducts,  aqueducts,  and  culverts.— Sealed 
18th  September. 
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James  Warren,  of  Montague-terrace,  Mile»End-road»  in  the  county 
of  liiddleBez,  Gent.,  and  Willoughby  Theobald  Monzani,  of 
St.  Jamea'a-terraee,  Bermondsey,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Gent., 
for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  Tiaducts,  and 
aqueducts,  and  in  anchors,  and  in  drilling  and  boring  braces. 
—Sealed  2;th  September. 

Robert  Plummer,  of  the  town  and  county  of  NewcasUe-on-Tyne, 
manufacturer,  for  certain  improTcments  in  machinery,  instru- 
ments, and  processes  employed  in  the  preparation  and  manu- 
facture of  flax  and  other  fibrous  materials. — Sealed  lat  October. 

John  Holland,  of  Tiarkhall  Rise,  in  the  parish  of  Clapham,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  Gent.,  for  a  new  mode  of  maldng  steel, — 
being  a  foreign  commnnication.—^ealed  6th  October. 


%i%t  of  yatmtjK 

Granted  for  SCOTLAND,  subae^ent  to  September  22nd,  1849. 


To  William  Parkinson,  of  Cottage-lane,  City-road,  London,  gas- 
meter  manufkcturer,  for  improyements  in  gas  and  water  meters, 
and  in  instruments  for  regulating  the  flow  of  fluids. — Sealed 
24th  September. 
John  Mason,  of  Bochdale,  machine-maker,  and  George  Collier, 
of  Bamsley,  manager,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  preparing  and  spinning  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  materials ;  and  also  improvements  in  the  preparation 
of  yams  or  threads,  and  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
weaving  the  same.—  Sealed  24th  September. 
Jamea  Aitken,  of  Cook-street,  Glasgow,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  cotton  and  other  yams  for  weaving,  and 
in  the  machinery  employed  therein. — Sealed  27th  September. 
John  Bobinson,  of  Patterson-street,  Stepney,  London,  engineer, 
for  improvements  in  machinery  for  moving  and  raising  weights. 
—Sealed  3rd  October. 
Ernest  Grassel,  of  Burmingbam,  for  improvements  in  apparatus 
for  the  preservation  of  human  life,  and  in  moulding,  forming, 
and  finishing  hollow  and  solid  figures,  composed  whoUv  or  in 
part  of  certain  gum  or  combination  of  certain  gums ;  also  im- 
provements in  dissolving  the  aforesaid  gums,  and  in  apparatus 
or  machinery  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned. — 
Sealed  8th  October. 
Robert  Clegg,  Joseph  Henderson,  and  James  Calvert,  of  Black- 
bum,  manufacturers,  for  certain  improvements  in  looms  for 
weaving. — Sealed  8th  October. 
William  Gaspard  Brandt,  of  No.  16,  Compton-street,  Branswick- 
square,  Loudon,  machinist,  for  improvements  ia  the  constrac- 
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tion  of  the  bearingB  of  railway  engines,  and  railway  and  othei* 
carriages  now  in  use. — Sealed  11th  October. 

Thomas  Lightfoot,  of  Broad  Oak,  within  Acrington,  connty  of 
Lancaster,  chemist,  for  an  improyement  in  printing  cotton 
fabrics.— Sealed  11th  October. 

Thomas  Beale  Browne,  of  Hampen,  county  of  Gloucester,  Gent., 
for  certain  improvements  in  looms,  and  in  the  manufsctore  of 
woven  and  twisted  fabrics, — being  a  communication. — Sealed 
15th  October. 

George  Henry  Dodge,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  now 
residing  at  Manchester,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery 
for  spinning  and  doubling  cotton  yarns  and  other  fibrous  ma- 
terials ;  and  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  winding,  reeling, 
balling,  and  spooling  such  substances  when  spun. — Sealed  15th 
October. 

Charles  Shepherd  and  Charles  Shepherd,  Jan.,  both  of  Leaden- 
hall-street,  London,  chronometer-makers,  for  certain  in^rove- 
ments  in  working  clocks  and  other  time-keepers,  telegraphs^ 
and  machinery,  by  electricity. — Sealed  1 5th  October. 

George  Park  Macindoe,  residing  at  Mountblow,  Old  Kilpatrick, 
Dumbartonshire,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  applicable  to  the  preparation,  spinning,  and  doubling 
or  twisting  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  flax,  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances.— Sealed  1 9th  October. 

Joseph  Stovel,  of  Suffolk-place,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  tailor, 
for  improvements  in  coats ;  parts  of  which  improvements  are 
applicable  to  sleeves  of  other  garments. — Sealed  19th  October. 

David  Christie,  of  St.  John's-place,  Bronghton-lane,  Salford, 
merchant,  for  welding  and  uniting  cast-iron  with  steel  and 
malleable  iron, — ^being  a  communication. — Sealed  1 9th  October. 

Frederick  William  Norton,  of  Lascdles  Hall,  Lepton,  parish  of 
Kirkheaton,  Yorkshire,  for  improvements  in  manufiictunng 
plain  and  figured  fabrics. — Sealed  1 9th  October. 

John  Coombe,  of  Leeds,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  heckling,  carding,  winding,  dressing,  and  weaving 
flax,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  fibrous  substances. — Sealed  22nd 
October. 
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A  grant  unto  James  Higgins,  of  Salford,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, machine-maker,  and  Thomas  Schofield  Whitworth,  of 
Salford  aforesaid,  mechanic,  for  certain  improvements  in  mar- 
chinery  for  preparing,  spinning,  and  doubling  cotton,  wool. 
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flax,  ailky  and  similar  fibrous  materials.*  Sealed  24th  Septem- 
ber--6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Jamieson,  of  Ashton-under-L^ne,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, machine-maker,  for  certain  improvements  in  looms  for 
▼eaving.     Sealed  4th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Attwood,  of  Tow  Law  Iron  Works,  near  Darlington,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  Esq.,  for  an  improvement  or  improve- 
ments.in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Sealed  5th  October-^6 
months  for  inrolment. 

William  Bdward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chancery- 
lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  for  improye- 
ments  in  machinery  for  planing,  tongueing,  and  grooving 
boards  or  planks, — being  a  communication.  Sealed  5th  Octo- 
ber— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chancery* 
lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  mechanical  dntughtsman, 
for  improTements  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes  or  tubes, — being 
a  communication.  Sealed  5th  October — 6  months  for  inrol- 
ment. 

Henry  Watson,  of  the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-lVne,  brass- 
founder,  for  improvements  in  valves  and  cocks.  Sealed  12th 
October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Bobert  Lakin,  of  Ardwick,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  machinist, 
and  William  Henry  Rhodes,  of  Openshaw,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, mechanic,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  used 
for  preparing,  spinning,  doubling,  and  weaving  cotton  and 
other  fibrous  substances.  Sealed  12th  October — 6  months  for 
inrolment. 

Pierre  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  of  Southnstreet, 
Finsbury,  for  improvements  in  spinning  fibrous  substances,^- 
being  a  communication.  Sealed  12th  October — 6  months  for 
inrolment. 

Joseph  Lowe,  of  Salford,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  surveyor, 
for  certain  improvements  in  grates  or  grids,  applicable  to 
sewers,  drains,  and  other  similar  purposes.  Sealed  12th  Oc- 
tober— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Michael  Fitch,  of  Chelmsford,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  patent  salt 
manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  baking  bread,  biscuits,  and 
other  matters ;  which  improvements  are  applicable  for  drying 
goods.     Sealed  12th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Cornelius  Bonell,  of  Kempsey,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  engi- 
neer, for  certain  improvements  in  rotatory  engines  to  be  worked 
by  steam  or  other  means ;  and  also  in  the  construction  of  car- 

•  This  patent,  being  opposed  by  caveat  at  the  Great  Seal,  was  not 
scaled  till  the  2nd  October,  but  bears  date  the  24th  September,  the  day  it 
woidd  have  been  sealed  had  no  opposition  been  entered. 
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riages,  TesselBy  or  other  YehideB  to  be  worked  or  propelled  by 
the  said  improyements  in  rotatory  engiiiee  or  other  motiTe 
power;  aud  for  the  machinery  to  be  connected  therewith* 
Sealed  1 2th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  Banister,  of  Birmingham,  manufactorer,  for  a  certain  im- 
proYement  or  certain  improYements  in  tubes  for  locomotiye 
and  other  boilers.  Sealed  12th  October — 6  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

Geoi^e  Alois  Ringeisen,  of  Essex-street,  Strand,  chemist,  for  a 
composition  or  preparation  for  destroying  yermin.  Sesled 
12th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Rowley,  of  Newhall-street,  Birmingham,  button  mannfius- 
tarer,  for  certain  improyements  in  a^^paratiu  for  weaying,  and 
in  articles  to  be  attached  to  dresses.  Sealed  12th  October— 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Torkington,  of  Bury,  in  the  county  of  Laneaster,  railway 
contractor,  for  certain  improyements  in  the  oonstnietion  of 
chairs  for  railways. — Sealed  12th  October— 6  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

John  Christophers,  of  Heayitre^  in  the  county  of  DeYon,  mer- 
chant and  ship-owner,  £or  improyements  in  nayal  architecture. 
— Sealed  12th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Ldghtfoot,  of  Broad  Oak,  within  Accrington,  in  the  ooonty 
of  Lancaster,  chemist,  for  improyements  in  printing  cotton 
fabrics.     Sealed  12th  October— 6  months  for  inrohnent 

William  Stedman  Giliett,  of  Wilton-street,  Grosyenor-place,  Esq., 
for  improyements  in  packing  pistons,  stuffing-boxes,    slides, 
and  other  parts  of  machinery,  and  in  forming  bearings ;  and  in 
'  making  cyhnders  and  other  forms  of  metal.— Sealed  1 2th  Oc- 
tober— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Conrad  William  Finzel,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol,  sugar 
refiner,  for  improyements  in  the  processes  and  machinery  em- 
ployed in  and  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Sesled 
12th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Mercer,  of  Oakenshaw,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Gent, 
and  William  Blythe,  of  HoUand  Bank,  Oswoldtwistle,  in  die 
same  county,  manufacturing  chemist,  for  improyements  in  cer- 
tain materials  to  be  used  in  the  processes  of  dyeing  and  print- 
ing.    Sealed  12th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Jules  le  Bastier,  of  Paris,  Gent.,  for  certain  improyements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  printing.  Sealed  12th  October— 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Joseph  Johnson,  of  Huddersfield,  in  the  county  of  York,  brick- . 
layer,  and  Joe  Cliffe,  of  the  same  place,  iron  founder,  for  im- 
proyements in  furnaces,  or  in  the  means  of  consuming  smoke. 
Sealed  12th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
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John  Debell  Tackett,  of  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Deyon,  mer- 
chant, for  a  new  and  improved  method  of  preparing  a  manure 
called  superphosphate  of  lime,  without  using  any  acids  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  various  substances  of  which  the  manures 
now  in  use,  and  for  which  patents  have  been  obtained,  called 
superphosphate  of  lime,  by  the  application  of  artificial  agency, 
by  which  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  a  true  superphos- 
phate of  lime  can  be  produced  beyond  that  for  which  any 
patent  has  hitherto  been  granted,  that  the  same  may  be  applied 
m  the  production  of  all  kind  of  crops, — ^more  particularly 
wheat,  bisrley,  oats,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables.  Sealed  18th 
October — 2  months  for  inrolment. 

Ihomas  Dawson,  of  Melton-street,  Euston-square,  machinist,  for 
improYements  in  cutting  and  shaping  garments  and  other  arti- 
cles of  dress  for  the  human  body.  Sealed  18th  October — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

George  Shove,  of  Deptford,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  for  improve- 
ments in  manufiacturing  ornamented  surfaces  when  glass  and 
other  substances  are  used, — being  a  communication.  Sealed 
18th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Joseph  Stovel,  of  Suffolk-place,  Pall  Mall,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, tailor,  for  improvements  in  coats ;  part  of  which  im- 
provements are  applicable  to  sleeves  of  other  garments.  Sealed 
18th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

David  Hnlett,  of  Holbom,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gas  en- 
gineer, and  John  Birch  Paddon,  of  Lambeth,  gas  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  gas-meters,  and  in  gas  regulators.  Sealed 
18th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Ethan  Campbell,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  philosophical,  practical,  and  experimental  engineer, 
and  a  citizen  of  the  said  United  States,  for  certain  new  and 
useful  improvements  in  the  means  of  generating  and  applying 
motive  power,  and  in  propelling  vesseb.  Sealed  18th  October 
— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Wyatt,  of  Waterloo  Cottage,  Oldswinford,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester,  pump-maker,  for  improvements  in  coating  the 
surfaces  of  pumps,  pipes,  cisterns,  and  other  articles  of  iron. 
Sealed  1 8th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Felton  Kirkman,  of  Argyle-street,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, Gtent.,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  for  spinning 
or  twisting  cotton,  wool,  or  other  fibrous  substances.  Sealed 
18th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

To  Fennell  Allman,  of  Charles-street,  St.  Jameses-square, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  consulting  enffineer,for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  apparatus  for  the  production  of  tiff ht 
firom  elect ridty.-^lSeoled  28th  September,  1848.] 

This  indention  of  improvements  in  apparatus  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Ught  from  electricity  relates  to  the  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  electrodes,  poles,  or  luminous  termi- 
nals, for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  maintaining  them  in 
a  position  suitable  for  the  production  and  maintenance  of  the 
electric  light ;  and  also  to  the  battery  or  source  of  electricity. 
In  describing  that  part  of  his  invention  which  relates  to 
the  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  electrodes,  or  that 
part  of  the  voltaic  circuit  at  or  in  which  the  phenomenon  of 
light  is  produced,  the  patentee  remarks,  that  there  are  certain 
well  known  conditions  which  are  most  advantageous  for  the 
production  of  light  from  electricity;  but  that,  in  their  attain- 
ment, many  difficulties  of  a  practical  nature  occur.  The  light 
is  best  developed  by  breaking  the  circuit  or  conductor,  and 
placing  a  piece  of  carbon  at  the  end  of  the  wire  or  conductor 
on  either  side  of  such  break  in  the  circuit ;  or  one  piece  of 
carbon  on  the  positive  pole,  and  platinum,  iridium,  or  any 
comparatively  infusible  metal  or  conductor  on  the  negative 
pole.  These  pieces  of  carbon,  platinum,  or  other  substances, 
are  commonly  called  electrodes,  poles,  or  terminals.  One 
great  difficulty  in  attaining  a  steady  and  permanent  light  results 
from  the  necessity  of  a  compliance  with  the  following  con- 
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ditions : — ^Firat^  the  electrodes^  between  which  the  ciieait  is 
broken,  should  be  in  contact,  so  as  to  complete  the  eircuit, 
previously  to  the  circuit  being  broken;  secondly,  the  elec- 
trodes should  be  separated,  one  from  the  other,  to  a  oertsin 
hmited  distance,  depending  on  the  quantity  and  intensity  of 
the  current  employed,  and  the  resistance  to  its  passage,  and 
other  circumstances ;  and,  thirdly,  the  maintenance  of  the  elec- 
trodes, or  of  their  terminal  surfaces,  at  such  certain  hmited 
distances  apart,  under  the  variations  to  which  the  current. is 
subject,  and  the  destruction  and  alteration  of  the  electrodes 
from  consumption,  dissipation,  or  other  cause.  Various  means 
have  been  resorted  to,  and  arrangements  proposed,  for  effect- 
ing this  object.  Thus  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  con- 
tinuous conductors  of  platinum,  iridium,  carbon,  &c.,  in  a 
state  of  division ;  also  dust  of  carbon ;  also  to  regulate  the 
distance  between  the  electrodes  by  a  train  of  wheel-work,  re- 
sembling clock-work,  lifting  one  of  the  electrodes, — the  rate 
at  which  the  clock-work  is  to  move  being  adjusted  according 
to  the  power  of  the  battery  employed  for  the  production  of 
the  light.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  employ  flat  discs  of 
carbon, — the  light  being  developed  between  their  edges;  also 
sticks  of  carbon,  resting  on  non-conductors.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  to  make  the  current  of  electricity  traverse  a  coil  of 
wire  or  conductor,  and  cause  an  iron  cylinder  within  the  ooil 
to  rise  and  fall,  according  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing, 
and,  in  so  doing,  to  govern  the  mechanism  employed  to  rega- 
late  the  distance  between  the  electrodes ;  but  these,  and  other 
modes  of  attaining  the  same  ends,  are  subject  to  variouB  de- 
fects, which  interfere  with  their  practical  dficiency;  and  the 
object  of  this  part  of  the  invention  is  to  attain  those  ends  with 
greater  simplicity,  certainty,  and  economy,  than  heretofore. 

In  the  arrangements  hereinafter  described,  in  reference  to 
the  first  part  of  this  invention,  the  same  electric  current  that 
produces  the  light  separates  the  electrodes,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keeps  them  separate,  and  maintains  them  at  the  requisite 
distance.  One  of  the  arrangements  employed  for  this  purpose 
consists  of  a  permanent  magnet  and  conductor,  and  is  shewn 
in  Plate  XIII.,  at  figs.  1,  and  2.  a,  a,  is  a  permanent  mag- 
net,  constructed  of  a  number  of  plates  of  steel,  combined  toge- 
ther,— each  plate  having  been  rendered  permanently  magnetie 
in  the  usual  way : — ^the  thickness  of  each  plate  is  given  in  the 
section  fig.  2.  This  compound  magnet  is  capable  of  tmrning 
on  the  centres  &,  6,  in  the  spindle  c,  c,  fixed  in  the  frame  a, 
which  binds  the  plates  of  the  magnet  together.  Immediately 
above  the  magnet,  and  parallel  therewith,  is  placed  a  hori- 
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lonta]  coO  of  copper  wire  or  ribbon  a^^  a},  prepared  or  ingu- 
lated  in  the  manner  usually  adopted  in  electro-magnetic  ap« 
paratus.  This  coil  consists  of  about  24  convolutions  of  copper 
ribbon,  covered  with  some  non-conducting  material.  When 
the  poles  of  the  battery  are  connected  with  this  arrangement, 
and  the  current  of  electricity  is  caused  to  pass  through  the 
apparatus,  it  enters  at  Cy  and  circulates  through  the  coil  round 
the  magnet  a ;  from  thence  it  passes  to  the  brass  clamp^  and 
through  a  slip  of  thin  silver  foil  g^  into  the  electrode-holder  A, 
to  the  upper  electrode  h} ;  from  the  lower  extremity  of  which 
it  passes  to  the  lower  electrode  i,  and  its  holder y,  and  thence 
through  the  conductors  k,  and  /,  back  to  the  battery.  The 
wheels  x,  x,  x^  are  not  essentially  necessary,  being  merely 
friction-wheels,  adapted  to  the  upper  holder  A,  to  guide  the 
same,  and  facilitate  the  upward  and  downward  action  of  the 
holder  and  working  of  the  apparatus,  in  case  of  rust  or  other 
impediments.  The  electric  current,  in  thus  traversing  the 
apparatus,  produces  the  following  results : — First,  the  well- 
known  deflection  of  the  magnet  a,  which  is  deflected  so  as  to 
separate  the  electrodes,  by  lifting  the  holder  h,  of  the  upper 
electrode  by  the  connecting-link  m;  and,  secondly,  the  pro- 
duction of  light  at  the  extremities  of  the  carbon  terminals, 
poles,  or  electrodes  A',  and  t.  Now  the  electrodes,  by  the 
action  of  the  weight  n,  fixed  on  the  spindle  of  the  magnet  a, 
are  kept  in  contact  before  the  current  is  turned  on,  or  when 
it  is  broken ;  but,  when  the  current  is  turned  on,  the  de- 
flection or  motion  of  the  magnet  or  needle  a,  separates  the 
upper  electrode  h},  as  before  described,  from  the  lower  elec- 
trode ».  Thus  the  two  first  necessary  conditions  are  obtained, 
vis.,  the  primary  contact  of  the  electrodes  or  terminals,  and 
their  subsequent  separation.  The  other,  or  third  condition, 
vis.,  that  the  electrodes  should  separate  to  only  the  proper 
distance,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  conditions  pro- 
duced by  the  above  arrangements, — ^for,  as  the  separation  of 
the  electrodes  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  electric  or  voltaic 
current  on  the  magnet,  and  as  too  great  a  separation  after 
contact  would  destroy  the  current,  and  as  the  electrodes  are 
always  kept  in  contact  by  the  weight  n,  or  when  the  current 
is  destroyed, — it  results  that  the  current,  under  these  condi- 
tions, will  not  destroy  itself  by  too  great  a  separation  of  the 
electrodes,  but  a  small  separation  will  be  produced  and  main- 
tained. The  cause  and  effect  mutually  govern  each  other, 
thereby  producing  a  self-acting  apparatus,  depending  onl^  on 
the  supply  of  a  sufficient  electric  current,  and  being  entirely 
independent  of  auxiliary  governance  or  adjustment.     The  ap- 
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paratus  or  lamp^  as  shewn  in  the  drawing,  has  the  magnet  a, 
parallel  to  the  coil  a^ ;  but,  when  the  apparatus  is  put  in 
action,  it  is  necessary  to  push  the  lower  electrode  t,  contained 
in  the  txxhej,  upwards;  lifting,  at  the  same  time,  the  upper 
electrode  h^,  and  the  holder  A,  and  causing  the  end  of  the  mag- 
net a,  to  deflect  in  a  corresponding  direction  until  it  is  at  an 
angle  of,  say,  about  30^  with  the  direction  of  the  current  in 
the  coil  a* : — ^a  wider  coil  will  give  a  longer  deflection, — that 
is,  it  will  exhibit  the  necessary  repulsive  force  at  a  greater 
angle.  The  lower  electrode  being  so  pushed  up^  with  the 
upper  one  h^,  resting  thereon,  if  the  current  be  made  to  tra- 
verse the  copper  coil  «*,  it  will  at  once  separate  the  electrodes 
to  the  required  distance,  and  preserve  them  so  untO  the  mag- 
net, by  the  destruction  of  the  electrodes,  returns  to  a  position 
parallel  to  the  coil  a^ ; — the  weight  o,  is  merely  a  balance  to 
the  weight  n,  of  the  electrode-holder.  Hie  weight  »,  or  the 
force  to  act  against  or  antagonistic  to  the  dynamic  efiect  of 
the  current,  produces  steadiness,  and  prevents  flickering  or 
jumping  of  the  electrode ;  but  it  must  not  be  so  heavy  as  to 
prevent  a  separation  of  the  electrodes.  This  weight  can  be 
adjusted  as  shewn  in  the  drawing ;  so  that,  by  means  of  the 
screw  jt>,  it  can  be  brought  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  the 
vertical  position ;  and  it  can  also  be  screwed  on  the  spindle 
nearer  the  spindle  c,  of  the  magnet  a. 

In  using  an  antagonistic  force,  as  this  weight  n,  it  is  neces- 
sary that,  as  the  deflective  force  of  the  magnet  diminishes 
as  its  angle  with  the  conductor  increases,  the  antagonistic 
force  should  also  diminish  in  a  like  ratio,  as  the  said  angle 
increases.  In  this  apparatus  it  is  accomplished  by  the 
weight  n,  being  brought  more  over  the  centre  by  the  deflec- 
tion. Its  force  or  weight  consequently  diminishes  as  the 
angle  increases.  In  this  apparatus  the  permanent  magnets 
and  conductoi-s  are  arranged  so  as  to  eflect  the  desired  pur- 
pose by  means  of  repulsion;  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
separation  and  maintenance  of  the  electrodes  at  the  required 
distance  apart  may  be  effected  by  attraction  as  hereinafter 
more  particularly  described. 

The  patentee  claims  the  exclusive  use  of  a  conductor 
or  conductors  of  voltaic  or  other  electricity,  in  combination 
with  a  permanent  magnet  or  permanent  magnets,  as  an  im- 
provement in  apparatus  for  the  production  of  light  from  elec- 
tricity. 

Fig.  8,  shews,  in  side  elevation,  and  fig.  4,  in  end  view, 
another  combination  or  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  light  from  electricity, — being  a  combination  of 
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penuanent  and  induced  or  temporary  magnets,  a,  a,  is  a 
permanent  magnet,  similar  to  the  magnet  shewn  at  fig.  1. 
A  similar  deflection  is  produced  in  it,  so  as  to  cause  the  mag- 
net to  turn  on  the  centres  b,  by  the  repulsive  effects  be- 
tween the  similar  poles  c,  and  c^,  of  the  induced  magnet  d,  d^, 
and  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet  a.  The  current 
enters  at  w;  and  from  thence  it  flows  through  a  coil  of  copper 
wire  or  ribbon  (prepared  or  insulated  in  the  usual  manner), 
around  the  soft  iron  c,  which  thus  becomes  a  magnet  by  in- 
duction ; — the  magnet,  with  its  coil,  being  contained  in  the 
brass  tube  or  case  d.  The  electric  current  passes  from  the 
coil  through  the  frame  e,  to  the  other  induced  magnet,  similar 
in  arrangement  to  that  just  described ;  around  which  it  also 
circulates;  thence  through  the  copper  bandy^  into  the  sup- 
port fff  and,  by  the  slip  of  silver  foil  A,  into  the  upper  elec- 
trode-holder i,  to  the  upper  electrode  j;  and  from  thence  to 
the  lower  electrode  A:,  and  through  the  holder  back  to  the 
battery.  The  apparatus  is  prepared  for  action  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  first  described,  viz.,  by  pushing  up  the  lower 
electrode  *,  and  thereby  increasing  the  distance  between  the 
respective  poles  of  the  magnets ;  and  then,  if  the  current  is 
turned  on,  the  electrodes  (resting  one  on  the  other,  as  in  fig.  1,) 
will  be  separated  to  the  requisite  distance,  governed  by  the 
weight  /,  which  is  similar  in  its  office  and  effects  to  n,  fig.  1. 
The  same  remarks,  as  to  construction,  equally  apply  to  both 
arrangements ; — the  balance- weight  m,  is  employed  as  a  coun- 
terpoise. Fig.  5.  represents  one  of  the  induced  magnets  d, 
in  section. 

The  patentee  claims  the  exclusive  use  of  permanent  mag- 
nets, in  combination  with  induced  or  temporary  magnets,  as 
an  improvement  in  apparatus  for  the  production  of  light  from 
electricity. 

Fig.  6,  exhibits,  in  side  elevation  (partly  in  section),  an 
apparatus  by  which  another  of  the  dynamic  effects  of  the  vol- 
taic current  (namely,  the  repulsion  between  similar  poles  of 
induced  or  temporary  magnets)  may  be  employed.  These 
induced  magnets  consist  of  soft  iron,  rendered  magnetic 
during  the  transit  of  an  electric  current  through  a  coil  of 
covered  copper  wire  or  ribbon,  as  described  in  reference  to 
fig.  3.  When  these  magnets  are  rendered  magnetic,  under 
the  influence  of  the  voltaic  current,  the  approximate  poles  rf, 
and  €,  and  d^,  and  e^,  of  the  magnets,  are  similar.  This  is 
caused  by  making  the  current  to  circulate  in  the  proper  di- 
rection around  the  soft  iron,  as  is  well  known ;  but  the  mag- 
nets a,  and  a^,  are  fixed  on  either  end  of  the  balance-rod  c,  c ; 
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to  which  is  connected,  by  the  arm  f,  and  connecting  link  ffy 
the  upper  electrode-hoMer  h;  so  tlut  any  motion  caused  by 
the  movement  of  the  rod  c,  on  its  centre  c^,  is  thus  communi- 
cated to  the  electrode  i«  The  action  of  this  apparatus  is  as 
fbUows : — The  electric  current  enters  the  apparatus  at  k,  and 
circulates  round  the  magnet  b,  into  its  orass  case,  which 
covers  the  conductor;  then  through  a  slip  of  silver  Ij  (suffici* 
ently  flexible  to  admit  of  the  magnets  a,  and  b,  separating) 
around  the  other  magnet  a,  through  the  rod  c,  into  and 
round  the  magnet  a^,  at  the  opposite  end ;  from  whidli  it 
circulates  round  b^,  and  through  the  slip  of  silver  m,  to  the 
upper  electrode-holder  A,  into  the  upper  electrode  i,  to  the 
lower  electrode y,  through  the  lower  holder  n,  rod  o,  and  con- 
ductor p,  back  to  the  battery.  On  examining  the  drawing,  it 
will  be  seen  that  at  many  parts  of  the  apparatus  a  non-con- 
ducting substance  is  plai^^  to  prevent  the  current  from  di- 
verging from  the  proper  circuit.  Now,  the  effect  of  sending 
a  current  of  electricity  through  the  apparatus  is,  first,  to  ren- 
der magnetic  the  several  soft  iron  pieces  under  its  influence 
simultaneously.  The  immediate  consequence  is,  that  the  said 
electro-magnets  a,  and  a^,  repel  b,  and  b^ ;  but,  as  b,  and  b\ 
are  fixtures,  a,  and  a^,move  away  from  them, — being  permitted 
to  do  so  by  the  movement  of  the  bar  or  lever  c,  on  a  centre  €\ 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  conductors  of  silver  between  these 
magnets ;  but  this  separation  of  the  magnets  separates  also 
the  electrodes,  as  the  bar  or  lever  c,  lifts  the  holder  h,  as  be- 
fore explained.  The  dynamic  eSect,  therefore,  exhibited  by 
the  repulsion  between  the  magnets,  tends  to  separate  die  elec- 
trodes i,  wadj;  but,  as  it  is  the  current  that  thus  produces 
this  separation,  and  as  too  great  a  separation  would  destroy 
the  said  current,  it  will  only  separate  the  electrodes  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  (the  cause  and  effect  being  in  equilibrium)  ;-^ 
this  distance  being  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  light  between  the  electrodes  i,  andy.  By  pushing  the 
bottom  electrode  J,  up,  it  will  move  the  magnets  a,  and  a^, 
from  the  magnets  &S  and  b,  which  will  again  appiK>ach  each 
other  as  the  electrodes  are  diminished  from  any  of  the  causes 
incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  apparatus.  The  result  ob- 
tained in  this  self-acting  apparatus  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
before-described  arrangements ;  but  the  mode  of  employing 
the  electric  current  is  different.  In  this  combination,  in  which 
induced  magnets  only  are  employed,  if  the  soft  iron  weie  re- 
moved from  the  centre  of  the  conducting  coil,  the  same  effects 
would  be  produced,  but  in  a  minor  degree.  The  arrange* 
ment  would  then  consist  of  the  repulsion  between  similar 
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poles  of  oonduetors  only ;  and  rach  an  arrangement  may  also 
be  employed  for  tlie  pcodaction  of  light  from  electricity. 

Tbe  patentee  claims  the  use  of  conductors^  arranged  so  as 
to  produce  a  mutual  repnlskm,  as  an  improvement  in  appara- 
tus for  the  production  of  ligl^t  from  electricity.  He  remarks^ 
thai  the  arrangements  of  apparatus,  at  tigs.  3,  and  6,  are  de- 
scribed as  actuated  by  tbe  repulsive  effects  between  similar 
poles  of  magnets;  but,  if  (^posite  poles  were  placed  in  prox- 
imity to  each  other,  attraction  woula  ensue  between  the  oppo- 
site poles.  If  the  apparatus  were  thus  changed,  by  reversing 
Uie  poles  and  position  of  the  induced  magnets  or  conductors, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  motion  in  the  parts,  caused  by  this 
said  attraction,  could  be  used  to  separate  the  electrodes  and 
maintain  them  separate,  and  produce  the  same  results  as  the 
repulsive  effects  hereinbefore  explained*  He  therefore  claims 
the  use  of  induced  magnets  and  conductors,  or  conductors 
only,  in  combination,  and  acting  by  attraction  or  repulsion, 
as  an  improvement  in  apparatus  for  the  production  of  light 
from  electricity. 

Fig.  7,  represents  a  side  view  of  another  arrangement  of 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  light  from  electricity,  a,  a, 
is  a  lever,  having  one  end  turning  freely  on  the  fixed  centre 
i,  and  the  other  end  attached  to,  the  upper  electrode-holder 
c,  c,  by  a  piece  of  wire-rope  or  cord  d.  This  cord  is  soldered 
both  to  the  lever  a,  and  electrode-holder  c,  to  ensure  a  good 
connection.  Any  upward  movement  therefore  of  the  lever  a, 
on  its  pivot  (»r  centre  d,  would  lift  the  electrode  e,  from  the 
lower  electrode /;  but  the  spring  g,  constantly  presses  the 
lever  a,  in  this  direction,  and  would,  consequently,  if  not  con- 
trolled, separate  the  electrodes.  This,  however,  is  prevented 
by  the  compound  bar  or  rod  h,  i,  which  is  fixed  to  the  plate  /• 
The  upper  end  of  this  rod  is  threaded,  and  receives  a  milled 
nut  xn,  which  is  screwed  down  on  to  the  spring  ^, until  it  so  acts 
against  the  springy,  as  to  keep  the  electrodes  e,  and/,  together. 
The  lower  end  of  the  piece  i,  is  formed  into  a  socket,  which  re- 
ceives a  cock  n ;  and  into  the  socket  the  piece  h,  is  fitted  by  a 
non-conducting  bush.  The  current  of  electricity, upon  entering 
by  the  copper  ribbon  o,  passes  up  the  bar  A,  through  the  plug 
n,  of  the  cock,  through  i,  and  the  spring  k,  to  the  lever  a,  a ; 
then  along  the  cord  d,  and  the  holder  c,  to  the  electrode  e, 
and  thence  to  the  lower  electrode/,  the  holder  j?,  and  con- 
ductor g,  back  to  the  battery.  The  plug  of  the  cock  »,  (which 
is,  on  one  part,  filed  fiat)  being  in  the  position  shewn  in  the 
drawing, — ^that  is,  so  placed  that  the  fiat  part  is,  in  some 
measure,  presented  to  the  conductor  A, — it  does  not  afford  a 
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sufficient  conducting  surface  of  contact  between  the  ping  and 
bar  A.  The  result  is^  that,  as  this  surfttce  eontact  is  dimi- 
nished by  turning  the  cock,  the  cock  and  bars  h,  and  i,  be- 
come heated  by  the  passage  of  the  current;  and  this  heating 
effect  can,  by  setting  the  plug  n,  of  the  cock,  be  made  U>  suit 
the  quantity  or  nature  of  the  current  employed ;  so  that  a 
given  current  shall  always  produce  a  given  heating  effect, 
or  heat  the  rod  h,  i,  as  much  as  is  necessary.  But  the  same 
current  passes  also  from  one  electiXKie  to  the  other,  as  before 
described ;  and,  when  the  rod  h,  i,  becomes  heated,  it  expands, 
and,  by  its  elongation,  allows  the  spring  ^,  to  separate  the 
electrodes  6,  and  /,  by  lifting  the  lever  a,  as  described.  When 
the  current  is  cut  off,  the  bar  A,  t,  cools,  and,  by  its  contrac- 
tion, the  electrodes  return  into  contact.  Fig.  8,  is  a  detached 
view  of  the  fork  of  the  bracket  r,  and  lever  a, — ^tbe  latter 
being  shewn  in  section. 

At  fig.  9,  another  arrangement,  by  which  the  heating  effects 
of  the  current  may  be  made  to  govern  the  position  of  the 
electrodes  e,  and/  is  shewn.  This  is  effected  with  the  asaiat* 
ance  of  a  compound  bar  s,  t, — ^the  electric  current  being  sent 
through  the  bracket  te,  into  the  bar  s,  i,  across  the  link  «, 
which  couples  it  to  the  lever  a,  and  thence,  as  before,  through 
the  electrodes  to  the  battery ; — the  bar  «,  /,  being  made  of 
such  a  size  that  the  current  will,  by  passing  through  it,  heat 
it  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  curve  or  bend  upwards  {i,  being 
the  convex  and  s,  the  concave  side  of  the  curve),  owing  to  the 
unequal  expansion,  under  a  similar  temperature,  of  the  brass 
bar  tf  and  st^el  s,  which  are  attached  together  by  the  rivets 
Xy  Xy  X.  This  curving  of  the  bar,  it  is  evident,  will,  by  lifting 
the  lever  a,  by  means  of  the  link  v,  separate  the  electrodes. 
As,  in  either  of  these  arrangements,  the  current,  by  thus  sepa- 
rating the  electrodes,  tends  to  destroy  itself,  it  will  be  evident 
that,  by  turning  the  cock  n,  or  proportioning  the  sise  of  the 
bar  By  t,  the  cause  and  effect,  as  to  heating  and  separatioDy 
will  mutually  govern  each  other. 

The  patentee  remarks  that,  by  various  other  analogous  ar- 
rangements, the  calorific  effect  of  a  current  of  electricity  may 
be  rendered  available  for  separating  the  electrodes  and  main- 
taining them  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other. 

He  claims  the  use  of  apparatus  whereby  the  heating  effects 
of  electricity  may  be  employed  and  rendered  available  for  the 
production  of  light  from  electricity. 

Fig.  10,  represents,  in  elevation,  an  apparatus,  by  which 
the  decomposing  effects  of  the  voltaic  ciurrent  may  be  em- 
ployed to  regulate  the  electrodes,  poles,  or  lominous  terminals 
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of  the  Yoltaic  drcuit*  The  same  apparatus  may  also  be  em- 
ployed to  indicate  the  intensity  effects  (commonly  so  called) 
of  the  voltaic  circuit,  a,  a,  a,  is  a  brass  frame^  in  which  a 
brass  tube  b^,  slides  vertically.  The  open  or  lower  end  of 
this  tube  is  fitted  into  the  cover  or  air-tight  lid  c,  of  the  glass 
cylinder  d,  d.  This  cylinder  d>  contains  two  platinum  plates 
e,  e^,  about  2^  inches  wide^  and  placed  about  i  inch  apart : 
these  plates  act  as  a  common  volta-meter.  An  exterior  con- 
centric glass  vessel/  surrounds  the  cylinder  d,  and  contains 
the  liquid  for  decomposition.  The  action  of  the  apparatus 
will  be  as  follows : — ^When  the  circuit  is  made^  the  current 
enters  at  ff,  through  the  spring-conductor  h,  into  the  arm  f^ 
to  the  plate  e,  across  to  tHe  plate  e^,  (as  the  arrows  indicate) 
to  the  other  arm  i^,  and  through  the  other  elastic  conductor 
h^,  to  the  lower  electrode-holder  J,  and  electrode  k,  and 
thence  to  the  electrode  I,  and  conductor  m,  back  to  the  bat- 
tery. The  effect  of  the  current  of  electricity,  so  traversing 
the  apparatus,  is,  first,  that  the  liquid  (sulphuric  acid  and 
water)  is  decomposed^  and  the  gases,  given  on,  in  rising,  enter 
the  sliding  tube  b;  but,  as  they  accumulate,  the  cylinder  d, 
(with  the  contained  plates  e,  and  e^,)  is  lifted,  and  slides  up- 
wards, with  the  guide-tube  b,  against  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
ductor-springs A,  and  A^.  The  gases  will  now  have  no  aper- 
ture through  which  to  escape ;  the  screw  n,  therefore  (the 
conical  end  of  which  enters  the  tube  at  o,)  is  turned,  and  the 
h<de  0,  of  the  tube  is  thereby  opened,  which  will  allow  the 
gases  to  escape ;  but,  if  this  egress  for  the  gases  be  insuffi- 
cient, they  will  accumulate  and  lift  the  cylinder  d,  until  the 
condensation  produced  by  the  re-action  of  the  spring-con- 
ductors A,  and  AS  forces  the  gases  out  at  the  said  hole  o.  If 
the  decomposition  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cubic  inches  a 
minute,  as  a  constant  quantity,  and  supposing  the  hole  o, 
be  opened  a  little,  and  the  cylinder  d,  to  rise  half  an  inch,  it 
wiU  be  evident  that,  if  the  quantity  of  gases  increase,  say  to 
thirty  inches  per  minute,  they  cannot  escape  through  the 
same  sized  aperture,  at  the  same  pressure  or  condensation. 
They  will,  consequently,  lift  the  cylinder  d,  and  thus  obtain 
a  greater  pressure  from  the  springs  A,  A^  when  the  thirty 
inches  per  minute  will  be  enabled  to  escape  through  the  same 
aperture  o.  Now,  on  the  tube  b,  is  a  button  q,  which  holds 
down  the  ends  of  the  levers  r,  r*,  which  turn  on  the  centres 
«,  and  s^ ;  but  the  end  of  the  lever  r^,  is,  as  shewn  in  the 
dbrawing,  connected  to  the  lower  electrode  slide-holder  J, 
which  is  capable  of  sliding  up  and  down.  The  current,  there- 
fore, when  turned  on,  first  decomposes  the  fluid,  and,  by  thus 
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hdiog  te  e^der  d,  the  tid>e  b,  and  bfuttcm  f  » lowers  the 
oater  end  of  the  lever  r^ ;  bat  this  would  sepanute  the  dec- 
trodes,  and,  eonfli^uentlyy  ppadnce  the  secoiid  proper  eonditioa 
for  the  production  of  light ;  as  too  great  a  separation  would 
destroy  the  current,  and,  eonsequenlly,  destroy  the  decompos- 
ing ^ectSy  or  the  cause  of  tl4  separation.  The  electrodes 
wui,  therefore,  remain  apart  the  proper  distance  for  the  pro^ 
ductioa  of  li^t.  The  other  kver  r,  is  used  as. an  indicator: 
the  rise  and  fall  or  fluctuations  of  which  will  denote  the  varia* 
ticHi,  in  intensity,  in  the  current  (rf  elaetricity  passing  thnough 
the  apparatus*  The  dectrodes  are  shewn  enotased  in  a  glass 
yessel,  made  as  air-tight  as  possible. 

The  patentee  daims  the  apparatus  so  arranged  as  to  render 
ayailable  the  decomposing  ^ects  of  the  voltaic  current,  or  a 
current  of  electricity,  for  regulating  the  electrodes,  as  an  im- 
provement in  apparatus  for  the  production  of  light  from  elee- 
tricity ;  and  also  the  use  of  the  volta-meter,  above  describedy 
as  an  improvement  in  apparatus  for  the  jmMluetion  of  lig^t 
from  electricity. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention,  which  relates  to  appa- 
ratus employed  in  obtaining  electricity,  ecmsists  in  certain 
arrangements  of  apparatus  for  regulating  the  emission  of  the 
fluids  of  the  battery  and  the  ingress  also  of  the  fluids. 

In  fig.  11,  which  is  an  elevation,  partly  in  section,  of  one 
arroDgement,  a,  a,  is  a  syphon ; — its  broken  end  is  to  be  eon* 
nected  with  that  part  of  the  battery  from  which  the  liquid  is 
drawn ;  the  other  end  is  shewn  immersed  in  a  glass  vessel  6, 
into  which  it  discharges ;  but  this  glass  vessel  is  kept  con- 
stantly full,  and  is  suspended  by  an  arm  to  the  pin  c,  of  the 
lever  d,  which  turns  on  the  fixed  centre  ff.  The  glass  vessel 
b,  is  balanced  by  the  weight  e.  The .  top  of  the  vessd  must 
be  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  battery,  so  that 
the  discharging  leg  of  the  syphon,  immersed  therein,  may  be 
made  a  little  longer  or  deeper.  Now,  if  the  syphon  should 
draw  off  a  very  heavily  saturated  solution,  such,  for  example,  as 
sulphate  of  sine,  the  vessel  (being  always  fall)  wUl,  by  its  in- 
creased weight,  fall  lower ;  and,  by  its  thus  leugthening  the 
discharging  leg  of  the  syphon  a,  will  increase  the  discharge 
until  it  begins  to  draw  off  liquid  not  so  heavily  saturated^ 
when  it  will  lessen  the  discharge  by  rising  again.  The  sami 
object  is  accomplished  by  the  £jl  a,  fig.  12,  rising,  when  tht 
liquid,  whose  level  remaming  at  g,  becomes  more  heavily  sa» 
turated.  By  thus  rising,  it  opens  the  discharge-pipe  i,  b] 
the  throat- valve  c;  which  valve  it  again  shuts  when  the  bah 
sinks  to  the  standard  level  due  to  the  proper  saturation  of  the 
liquids  drawn  off. 
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The  patentee  claims  the  use  of  apparatus  so  eonstraoted 
and  anranged  that  the  yariation  in  the  specific  gravity  or  de- 
gree of  saturation  or  exhausticm  should  be  made  to  regulate 
the  discharge  of  the  liquids  from  the  battery. 

In  flome  cases  the  patentee  employs  pumps,  or  oth»  by- 
dmulic  apparatus,  to  force  or  draw  the  liquids  used  in  the 
battery.  The  apparatus,  so  employed,  should  be  made  of  glass, 
porcelain,  platinum,  or  some  material  not  ordinarily  actdl  on 
by  the  liquids  employed.  The  circumstances  undar  which 
this  hydraulic  a^^Muatus  is  employed  are>  when  the  battery  is 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  acid  or  supply  reservoir;  or  where 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  level  of  acid  or  liquid  cistern 
and  the  battery;  or  in  cases  in  which  a  syphon,  as  already 
desmbed,  is  inapplicable,  and  cannot  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

He  claims,  lastly,  the  use  of  hydrauUc  apparatus,  which 
requires  to  be  worked  by  power  or  force,  adapted  to,  and  in 
combination  with,  the  vmtaac  battery,  as  an  improvement  in 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  Ught  from  electricity. — [/n- 
rotted  March,  \^4ld.'\ 

To  William  Hsnbt  Green,  of  Baavnghall-street,  in  the 
City  of  London,  Gent.,  for  an  invention  of  improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  fuel, — being  a  communication. — 
[Sealed  5th  March,  1849.] 

This  invention  of  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  fuel 
refirars,  firstly,  to  a  mode  of  drying  peat,  to  be  used  as  fiiel ; 
and,  secondly,  to  the  charring  of  peat,  in  a  manner  that  will 
admit  of  the  volatile  oils,  and  other  volatilizable  substances 
which  it  contains,  being  driven  off,  without  the  great  waste  of 
carbon  being  experienced  that  follows  from  the  present  mode 
of  charring. 

In  Plate  XIY.,  fig.  1,  represents,  in  vertical  section,  and 
fig.  2,  in  sectional  plan,  an  improved  construction  of  kiln  or 
drying  shed  for  the  peat.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  brick 
building,  with  an  ordinary  kind  of  ventilating  roof.  The  floor 
of  the  shed  is  formed  of  iron  plates,  pierced  with  holes  at  cer- 
tain parts,  to  aDow  of  heated  air  firom  below  passing  through 
them.  Beneath  this  flooring  are  a  series  of  serpentine  or 
winding  flues  or  hot-air  passages  a,  a,  buik  of  bricks,  and 
covered  in  with  tiles.  In  connection  with  these  flues  are  (by 
preference)  two  fire-places  b,  6,  and  a  common  chimney  c. 
Beneath  these  flues  of  the  kiln  or  drying  shed,  free  access  of 
air,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  allowed ;  and  set  in  the 
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tileSi  which  form  the  covering  of  the  fiues^  are  a  namber  of 
small  wrought-iron  vertical  pipes,  which  form  channels  for 
conducting  the  air  upwards  mto  the  mass  of  peat  which  is 
piled  upon  the  floor.  When  the  flues  are  arranged  as  shewn 
at  fig.  2,  the  peat  (which  is  cut  from  the  bog  in  rectangular 
blocks  of  uniform  size,  and  has  been  partially  dried  in  the 
open  air)  is  piled  up  over  the  flues  with  regularity;  passages 
being  left  between  each  pile  for  the  circulation  of  air  and  the 
escape  of  the  moisture  from  the  peat ;  but,  when  they  cover 
the  whole  surface  of  the  floor,  the  blocks  of  peat  may  be 
thrown  in  through  a  trap  door  in  the  roof,  until  the  building 
is  nearly  full.  In  this  latter  case,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  apply  an  exhausting  apparatus  at  the  top  of  the  building 
(as  shewn  at  fig.  1,),  in  order  to  cause  the  air  to  flow  up 
through  the  air-pipes  and  distribute  itself  through  the  mass 
of  peat,  that  it  may  carry  off  the  moisture  there&om.  The 
drying  is  effected  in  the  following  manner : — The  fire-places 
b,  by  are  charged  with  peat  fuel,  and  the  heated  air  and  gases, 
arising  from  the  combustion  of  the  peat,  traverse  the  flues 
a,  a,  heating  all  the  vertical  air-pipes  which  they  encounter 
on  their  passage  to  the  chimney  c.  These  pipes,  which  (as 
before  stated)  are  the  channels  for  conveying  air  to  the  piles 
of  peat,  will  impart  heat  to  the  air  as  it  passes  through  them^ 
sufficient  to  act  upon  the  peat  and  drive  the  moisture  there- 
from. The  temperature,  to  which  the  air  that  is  to  act  upon 
the  peat  is  raised,  should  not  exceed  130^  Fahr.  If  an  ex- 
hausting apparatus  is  applied  to  the  kiln  or  drying  shed^  it  is 
now  set  in  motion  by  any  first  mover,  and,  as  quickly  as  the 
evaporation  takes  place,  the  moisture  is  expelled  m>m  the 
kiln.  When  the  exhaust  apparatus  is  not  employed,  the  va- 
pour rises  and  passes  off  through  the  openings  m  the  roof. 
The  drying  operation  will  require  to  be  kept  up  to  from  two 
to  five  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the  peat  when  placed  in 
the  kiln.  In  fine  weather,  when  the  peat  can  have  a  previoos 
drying  in  the  open  air,  the  kiln  drying  may  be  effected  in 
about  two  days;  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  drive  out  the 
moisture  very  quickly,  as  the  peat  is  liable  to  crack  and  fall 
to  pieces; — if,  however,  the  operation  is  conducted  slowly, 
the  peat  will  consolidate,  and  be  better  suited  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  fuel,  as  well  as  for  conversion  into  charcoal. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  an  improve 
arrangement  and  construction  of  apparatus  for  charring  pei 
in  an  economical  and  efficient  manner.     Fig.  3,  shews  th 
apparatus  in  front  elevation,  partly  in  section ;  fig.  4,  shew 
it  in  transverse  section ;  and  fig,  5,  is  a  plan  or  top  view  < 
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the  same.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  retorts  a^ 
set  in  pairs  in  snitable  brickwork,  and  surrounded  by  flues 
B,  B ;  into  which  the  heated  gases  from  the  several  furnaces 
c^  are  conducted  by  the  branch  flues  c,  d*,  leading  from  the 
fbmaces;  and  by  these  flues  b,  the  heat  is  deflected  upon  the 
retorts  which  they  respectively  surround.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  flues  t*,  sliding  damper-plates  d,  d,  are  placed,  to 
allow  of  the  attendant  checking  the  passage  of  the  heated 
gases  up  these  flues,  and  turning  them  into  the  flues  c,  c. 
The  retorts  are  tubes,  composed,  by  preference,  of  sheet-iron, 
from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
having  a  D-shaped  section:  they  are  set  horizontally  and 
parallel  to  each  other  in  the  brickwork,  and  both  their  enda 
extend  through  the  same,  as  shewn  at  fig.  4.  The  ends  of 
the  retorts  are  closed  by  outer  doors  a,  a,  of  iron.  These 
doors  are  each  held  in  their  places  by  means  of  a  bar, — ^the 
ends  of  which  are  inserted  into  lugs  or  ears  on  the  ends  of 
the  retorts :  a  screw,  passing  through  the  middle  of  this  bar, 
is  turned,  until  it  abuts  against  the  door,  and  binds  it  tight 
against  the  end  of  the  retort,  b,  b,  are  inner  doors,  composed 
of  fire-clay,  and  forming,  with  the  outer  doors  a,  an  air  pack- 
ing, whereby  the  heat  is  confined  within  the  brickwork  of  the 
furnace,  and  is  more  uniformly  distributed  through  the  retort. 
The  inner  doors  b,  fit  against  a  lip  or  rib  in  the  retorts ;  and 
they  are  kept  in  their  vertical  position  by  a  strut  or  bracket, 
attached  to  them,  and  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 
For  every  two  retorts  a  furnace  c,  is  provided;  and  from  the 
sides  and  crown  of  the  furnace  a  series  of  flues  c,  c*,  lead  off 
to  the  flues  b,  b,  which  surround  their  respective  retorts. 
The  gases,  after  heating  the  retorts,  pass  off  by  the  flues  b*, 
B*,  into  a  general  flue  n,  which  conducts  them  off  to  the 
chimney  c.  These  flues  b*,  b*,  are  each  provided  with  a 
damper  for  regulating  the  escape  of  the  heated  gases  from 
the  flues  b,  and  thereby  giving  the  attendant  a  command 
over  the  charring  operation.  In  connection  with  each  retort 
are  two  vertical  pipes  £,  e,  which  rise  through  the  brickwork, 
and  are  bent  over  at  their  upper  end  for  the  purpose  of  being 
connected  to  one  of  a  series  of  pipes  f  ;  which  pipes  are  in- 
tended to  carry  off  from  the  retorts  the  volatile  substances 
evolved  firom  the  peat,  and  convey  them  through  a  common 
pipe  G,  to  a  condenser  h.  Each  of  these  pipes  f,  is  provided 
with  a  stop-cock  e,  for  cutting  off  the  connection  with  the 
pipe  6 ;  and  above  the  stop-cock  is  a  jet,  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  gas  being  given  off  by  the  peat.  In  the  condenser 
H,  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  resulting  from  the  process 
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of  distillation^  is  deposited ;  but  the  gases  are  obndacted  by  an 
inclined  pipe  to  a  gasometer.  This  pipe  is  placed  in  a  gutter, 
down  which  a  stream  of  water  runs  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  passage  of  the  gas,  for  the  purpose  of  cooUng  the  same 
and  condensing  the  aqeuous  particles  escaping  with  the  gases: 
the  pipe  being  on  an  incline,  will  allow  of  this  liquor  flow- 
ing Dack  into  the  condenser  h.  The  gases,  thus  distilled, 
being  very  inflammable,  are  eonveyed  from  the  gasometer  to 
the  several  furnaces,  and  are  employed  therein  as  fuel,  in  com- 
bination with  dried  peat,  which  is  used  to  conunenoe  and  keep 
up  the  distilling  operation.  There  are  four  pairs  of  retorts 
shewn  in  the  drawings;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  may  be  employed,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  operations  desired  to  be  carried  on. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  mode  of  operating  with 
this  improved  apparatus  :-^The  Aimaces  being  chained  with 
peat  fuel  (which,  when  burning,  will  have  no  injurioos  efiwt 
upon  the  thin  sheet-iron  retorts),  the  fires  are  lighted;  and 
after  about  twelve  hours  (the  retorts  being  by  that  time  brought 
to  the  proper  degree  of  temperature),  they  are  filled  with  a 
quantity  of  peat,  packed  regularly  in  baskets,  made  of  hoop- 
iron,  and  of  such  a  shape  that  they  will  fit  the  retorts, — their 
length  being  such  that,  say  three  baskets  will  fill  a  retort. 
The  top  of  the  baskets  ought  not  to  exceed  the  sides  of  the 
retort  m  height.  There  ^ould  be  a  doable  set  of  thiese 
baskets,  so  that,  when  the  retorts  are  discharged  at  one  end, 
there  mav  be  other  baskets  in  readiness  to  chai^  them  with 
at  the  other  end.  When  the  baskets  of  peat  are  placed  in 
the  retorts,  the  doors  of  the  retorts  are  hermetically  closed, 
and  the  temperature  is  raised,  until  a  cherry-red  heat  is  ob- 
tained. This  temperature  is  kept  up  until  the  gases  cease  to 
be  given  off  by  the  peat,  or,  at  least,  are  very  slowly  evolved* 
To  ascertain  this,  the  attendant  tarns  off  the  cock  e,  in  the 
pipe  V,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  retort  first  filled,  and 
turns  on  the  gas  jet.  To  this  he  applies  a  light,  and  if  the 
gas  bums  very  feebly,  he  knows  that  the  charring  is  com- 
pleted. He  then  opens  that  retort  and  draws  out  the  char- 
coal, and  places  it,  in  an  incandescent  state,  in  air-tight  cases, 
wherein  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  These  cases  must  be  provided 
with  a  two-way  valve,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  heated  a 
therefrom,  and,  as  the  peat  cools,  to  allow  air  to  flow  in,  t 
fill  up  the  vacuiun ;  and  they  may  be  mounted  on  wheel 
and  made  to  run  on  railways,  for  the  greater  convenience 
moving  them. 

If  the  charcoal  be  required  to  burn  without  flame,  then  thi 
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process  wfll  have  to  be  ocmtinued  until  tlie  mflammable  gas 
almost  entirely  ceases  to  come  over;  bat,  if  the  charcoal  is 
wanted  to  bum  with  a  flame,  the  process  will  be  comjdeted 
when  the  gas  comes  over  in  a  moderate  volume.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  attendant  should  give  particular  attention  to 
this  test  of  the  prepress  of  the  operation ;  for,  after  the  in- 
flammable  gases  are  evolved,  the  waste  of  the  charcoal  quickly 
takes  place,  from  great  quantities  of  the  carbon  being  carried 
off  with  tli^  evolved  gases.  The  several  retorts  are  opened 
and  discharged  at  one  end  in  succession ;  while  the  workman 
(m  the  other  side  of  the  apparatus  removes  the  doors  at  his 
end  of  the  retorts,  and  re-charges  the  retorts  in  regular  suc- 
cession with  baskets  of  dried  peat.  When  he  has  filled  a 
retort,  he  pushes  the  fire-clay  door  up  to  its  place,  and  applies 
the  outside  iron  door,  luting  it  round  with  clay,  as  is  well 
understood.  The  workman  at  the  other  end  does  the  same, 
when  he  has  withdrawn  the  charged  peat ;  and  thus  the  ope- 
ration is  made  continuous.  *  To  effect  a  saving  in  the  time  of 
le-eharging  the  retorts,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  have 
a  duplicate  set  of  outer  doors,  which  will  allow  of  the  work- 
men applying  cool  doors,  and  luting  them  up,  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  doors  just  removed  have  had  time  to  cool. 

The  patentee  claims.  First, — the  mode  of  supplying  heated 
air  to  the  drying  house  or  kiln,  for  drying  the  peat  and  pre« 
paring  it  for  fud,  as  described,  with  reference  to  figs.  1,  and  2. 
Secondly, — ^the  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  charring  peat, 
as  described  with  reference  to  figs.  8,  4,  and  5,  whereby  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
to  stop  it  at  any  required  stage  of  the  charring  process,  and 
thus  to  effect  a  great  economy  in  the  production  of  peat  char- 
coal, as  above  mentioned. — \Inrolkd  September,  1849.] 


7b  William  Kilneb,  of  Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York, 
engraeoer,  for  improvements  in  manufacturing  railway  and 
other  axles  and  wheels,  and  in  machinery  to  be  employed 
in  sfiich  manufacture, —  [Sealed  24th  ApiS,  1849.] 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  an 
improved  construction  of  smith's  hearth,  for  the  purpose  of 
welding  the  spokes  of  railway  wheels  on  to  the  tyre  or  inner 
rim  thereof. 

In  Plate  XV.,  figs.  1,  and  2,  represent  the  improved  hearth 
in  front  view  and  cross  section.  The  manner  of  using  the 
hearth  is  as  follows : — ^The  tyre  or  inner  hoop  is  bent  in  the 
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usual  way,  and  being  placed  on  the  hearth,  as  shewn  in  the 
figures,  the  inner  surface  of  such  tyre  or  hoop  is  brought  to 
a  welding  heat ; — the  end  of  the  spoke  to  be  welded  inside  the 
same  being  also  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  in  a  common 
smith's  fire.  When  both  are  at  a  suitable  temperature,  the 
rim  is  brought  out  and  turned  over  on  a  block,  as  shewn  at 
fig.  3,  when  the  arm  is  placed  upon  it  and  welded  and  swaged 
into  the  desired  form,  a,  and  6,  represent  the  end  of  the 
spoke,  and  that  part  of  the  inner  tyre  or  hoop  which  has  been 
heated  in  the  projecting  hearth.  The  same  method  is  also 
adopted  when  it  is  desired  to  weld  the  arms  to  the  outer  tyre 
of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  inner  ring  or  hoop. 
When  the  arms  are  all  welded  to  the  tyre,  the  patentee  pro- 
ceeds to  make  the  wrought-iron  nave,  which  he  welds  on  at 
both  sides  of  the  spokes  at  one  operation.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  he  first  prepares  the  nave  in  two  rings,  a  section  of 
one  of  which  is  shewn  at  fig.  4, — ^the  said  ring  being  com- 
posed of  a  coil  of  bar-iron,  bent  either  flat  or  edgeways,  as 
shewn  at  fig.  9 ;  and  which,  being  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  in 
a  suitable  fire  or  furnace,  is  formed  in  tools  or  dies,  under  a 
vertical  or  other  hammer.  Having  roughly  prepared  the  end 
of  the  bar,  forming  the  spoke,  in  the  manner  shewn  at  figs. 
5,  and  6,  so  as  to  avoid  the  labor  hitherto  found  necessary  in 
forming  the  same,  he  arranges  them  together  as  there  shewn ; 
the  latter  figure  representing  a  plan  of  the  spokes  and  the 
bottom  ring,  with  the  upper  ring  removed,  llie  parts  of  the 
nave  are  then  connected  together  by  two  wrought-iron  rivets^ 
as  shewn  at  fig.  5,  and  the  whole  is  put  into  a  furnace ;  unless 
it  is  preferred  to  heat  the  ends  of  the  spokes  separately  from 
the  naves ;  in  that  case,  the  rings  or  half  naves  and  ends  of 
the  arms  are  heated  in  separate  furnaces,  or  on  smiths' 
hearths ;  but,  for  heating  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  or  naves 
and  spokes  combined,  a  hollow  fire  or  furnace  is  preferred, — 
it  being  necessary  to  have  an  uniform  heat,  or  nearly  so^ 
on  all  parts.  The  kind  of  furnace  which  the  patentee  em- 
ploys for  this  purpose  is  shewn,  in  vertical  section,  at  fig.  7. 
The  wheel,  being  heated  to  the  temperature  required,  is 
brought  out  and  placed  between  tools  or  swages,  of  such  form 
as  to  close  the  two  rings  uniformly  upon  and  between  the 
ends  of  the  spokes; — such  space  having  been  left  between^  »« 
shewn  at  figs.  5,  and  6,  and  holes  having  been  punched,  g 
other  pieces  cut  out  of  the  spokes,  to  allow  the  metal,  as  soon 
as  brought  under  the  hammer,  to  close  up  and  weld  through, 
as  well  as  with  and  between,  the  ends  of  the  said  spokes,  and 
thereby  cause  the  union  of  the  two  rings  or  half  naves.     Th^ 
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small  projecting  pieces  a,  a,  fig.  4,  in  the  centre  of  the  aaid 
rings,  are  for  the  purpose  of  closing  up  and  over  the  ends  of 
the  spokes,  and  for  giving  a  regular  and  sound  hole,  when 
bored,  for  the  axle :  this  is  accomplished  by  driving  a  taper 
drift  or  steel  pin  partly  through  the  boss  or  nave,  on  each 
side,  whilst  still  at  a  welding  heat.  The  tools  or  swages 
should  be  of  such  form  as  to  give  the  boss  the  shape  shewn 
at  fig.' 8,  between  the  spokes;  as,  by  such  means,  the  more 
perfect  union  of  the  upper  and  lower  rings  will  be  secured. 
It  will  be  evident  that  the  same  manner  of  making  and  pre- 
paring the.arms  and  tyres  will  be  applicable  to  wheels  intended 
to  be  made  with  cast-iron  naves.  The  patentee  further  pro- 
poses to  form  the  overhanging  hearth,  before  described,  so  as 
to  produce  what  is  termed — "  a  hollow  fire,"  to  be  used  in 
welding  the  tyres  of  railway  wheels  by  pressure.  Figs.  10, 
and  10*^  represent,  in  front  elevation  and  vertical  section,  an 
overhanging  dosed  hearth, — the  upper  part  being  loose,  and 
capable  of  being  raised  by  means  of  a  lever,  to  admit  of  the 
tjrre  being  put  into  and  taken  out  of  the  furnace.  The  tyre 
is  placed  in  the  hollow  fire  or  furnace,  and  brought  to  a  weld- 
ing heat,  and  the  screws  of  a  chain,  which  embrace  the  hoop 
or  tyre,  are  gradually  tightened  until  a  weld,  by  this  means, 
is  effected.  The  hoop,  at  this  time,  is  clear  from  all  contact 
with  the  fuel,  and  thereby  ensures  a  perfectly  clear  and  sound 
weid.  When  the  weld  is  effected,  the  hoop  is  taken  out  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  thickened  part  is  swaged  down :  the  fur- 
nace is  fed  at  the  hole  a, — the  same  being  stopped  with  a 
fire-clay  plug,  as  soon  as  the  fuel  is  put  in.  The  flues  are 
two  small  holes  in  the  cover,  as  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines  b,b. 
Under  this  part  of  his  invention,  the  patentee  claims,  First, 
—the  use  of  a  hollow  fire  or  enclosed  hearth,  for  heating 
tyres  to  a  suitable  heat  for  the  purpose  of  welding ; — such 
means  being  much  more  economical  and  convenient  than 
those  now  employed.  Secondly, — ^the  projecting  hearth,  for 
heating  the  inner  surface  of  a  tyre  or  felloe  of  raUway  wheels ; 
but,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
hearth  may  be  changed,  he  claims,  in  the  process  of  welding 
the  spokes  on  to  the  tyre  or  felloe  of  railway  wheels,  the  caus- 
ing of  heated  air  or  gases  to  impinge  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tyre  or  felloe,  in  contradistinction  to  the  present  mode 
of  heating  the  same  by  radiation,  as  in  a  smithes  hearth. 
Thirdly, — the  forming  of  the  rings  or  half  naves  of  bars  of 
iron  coiled  into  the  form  shewn  at  figs.  9 ;  and  the  method  of 
heating  the  spokes  and  half  naves,  either  together  or  sepa- 
rately, so  as  to  complete  the  formation  of  the  nave  at  one 
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hest^^^mth  the  particular  mode  of  arranging  the  spokes  and 
rings  forming  the  naves ;  by  whidb  means  snfBcient  spaces 
are  left  betvreen  the  spokes^  and  through  the  spokes  them* 
selves,  by  either  punching  holes  or  cutting  out  pieces,  so  as 
to  allow  a  union  between  the  riugs  forming  the  upper  and 
lower  side  of  the  nave ; — ^and  also  for  completing  the  solidity  of 
the  nave  by  welding  down  over  the  ends  of  the  spokes  the 
projecting  pieces  Oy  a,  fig.  4,  by  means  of  the  taper  drifts 
before  described.  Fourthly, — ^the  use  of  a  hollow  furnace  for 
heating  the  tyre  to  a  suitable  heat  for  welding,  although  the 
form  of  such  furnace  may  be  altered  from  that  above  described. 
The  second  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  forming  the 
arms  of  wrought-iron  wheels  direct  from  the  puddled  or 
scrap  bloom.  This  operation  is  accomplished  hj  means  of 
dies  or  swages,  worked  under  a  hammer,  by  taking  a  bloom 
of  sufficient  weight  for  working  two  or  more  arms  at  a  time^ 
as  shewn  at  figs.  11,  and  12.  The  arms,  being  so  prepared, 
are  broken  through  the  middle  at  the  part  a,  or  b,  and  are 
welded  separately  to  the  inside  of  a  hoop,  or  part  of  a  hoop, 
as  before  described ; — the  ends  of  the  bars  coming  together 
in  the  centre,  as  shewn  at  fig.  13.  On  each  side  of  the  nave, 
which  is  thus  formed  by  the  inner  ends  of  the  spokes,  a  cs^ 
for  forming  the  swell  of  the  nave  is  placed ;  and  these  several 
parts  are  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  and  welded  together.  Or, 
instead  of  welding  the  arms  to  a  bent  or  circular  bar,  the  pa- 
tentee takes  a  straight  bar  of  iron,  of  sufficient  substance  and 
length  for  making  the  inner  tyre,  and  welds  the  arms  at 
suitable  distances  along  such  bar,  as  shewn  at  fig.  14;  and^ 
having  a  circular  block,  as  shewn  at  fig.  15,  (the  pieces  a, 
being  loose,  and  each  one  of  such  pieces  having  a  small  re* 
cess  b,  cut  in  the  plate  to  receive  it)  he  heats  the  bar  with 
the  arms  upon  it,  in  a  suitable  furnace,  and  (as  shewn  at  fig. 
15,)  bends  it  round  the  block,  attaching  the  piece  a,  thereto 
before  the  arm  c,  is  bent  up  to  it,  and  also  the  next  piece  <^ 
before  the  arm  e,  is  brought  round, — and  so  on  until  the 
circle  is  complete,  as  at  fig.  13.  This  or  any  other  dcscrip* 
tion  of  wheel  having  been  so  prepared,  the  patentee  proceeds 
at  once  to  bend  and  shrink  the  tyre  on  the  wheel, — the  wheel 
itself  being  made  use  of  instead  of  the  bending  block;  and 
the  tyre  being  bent  round  by  any  of  the  modes  well  known 
and  practised  by  railway  wheel  makers.  The  wheel  itself  is 
secured  on  the  moveable  plate  by  means  of  sliding  blocks  of 
iron,  forced  by  wedges  against  the  inside  of  the  inner  tyre ; — 
the  wheel  having  been  previously  bored  and  dropped  on  to  a 
pin  in  the  centre.     By  these  means  the  expense  of  heating  the 
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tyre  for  blocking,  and  afterwards  of  re-heating  for  the  pdhr- 
{K)se  of  shrinking  on  is  avoided  $  and,  although  the  tyre  is 
not  at  first  shrank  on  the  body  of  the  wheel  so  tightly  as  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  still  the  welding  up  of  the  tyre,  and  the 
farther  contraction  occasioned  by  the  mode  of  rolling,  herein* 
after  described,  renders  the  tyre,  when  finished,  eqaaJly  tight 
upon  the  wheel;  and,  in  the  process  of  welding  up,  part  of 
the  outer  tyre  will  become  welded  to  the  inner  wheels 
which  will  tend  to  prevent  accidents,  in  case  the  tyre  should, 
from  any  cause,  become  loose  on  the  wheel.  When  a  renewal 
of  the  tjrre  is  necessary,  the  piece  must  be  cut  out,  and  the  in- 
ner rim  or  tyre  may  be  repaired,  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  In  order 
to  render  the  contact  between  the  inner  and  outer  tyre  still 
more  solid  and  complete,  the  inner  tyre  is  formed  with  a 
dovetailed  section,  and  fits  into  a  recess  in  the  outer  tyre, 
prepared  to  receive  it,  as  shewn  at  figs.  16 ;  but  it  is  the  man- 
ner of  effecting  this  economically  and  effectually,  by  means 
of  machinery,  which  forms  an  important  feature  of  this  part 
of  the  invention* 

This  improved  arrangement  of  machinery  is  shewn  in  plan, 
sectional  elevation,  and  end  view,  at  figs.  18,  19,  and  19* ; 
the  section,  fig.  19,  being  taken  through  the  line  7,  k,  /,  m,  of 
fig.  18.  a,  a,  is  the  foundation  plate  of  the  machine,  having 
projections  cast  upon  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces  for  facing, 
at  such  points  where  any  part  of  the  machinery  may  be  in 
contact  with  the  same;  b,  fig.  19,  represents  a  sectional 
devation  of  the  upright  spindle  and  block  or  table  upon  which 
the  wheel  to  be  acted  upon  is  fixed ;  and  d,  is  the  wheel, 
which  is  to  be  held  firmly  in  its  place  by  the  pin  c, — the  hole 
in  the  nave  of  the  wheel  having  been  previously  bored  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  lower  part  of  the  upright  shaft  b,  works  in  a 
plummer-block,  of  any  suitable  form,  and  is  either  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  foundations,  or  is  worked  on  its  point  resting 
in  a  block,  as  may  be  desired  :  the  drawing  shews  the  plum- 
mer-block  e,  attached  to  the  side  of  the  foundation.  On  this 
shaft  revolves  a  spur-wheel/,  to  which  motion  is  given  by  a 
driving-wheel,  the  position  of  which  is  shewn  at  ff,  fig.  18. 
The  wheel/,  is  loose  on  its  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  motion  from  the  driving-wheel  ^,  to  a  wheel  g*,  of  equal 
size,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  which  communi- 
cates the  motive  power  to  the  two  rollers  n*,n*.  This  driving- 
wheel  g,  is  fixed  upon  an  upright  shaft,  to  which  motion  is 
given  by  a  pair  of  bevil-wheels,  with  reversing  clutch,  in  the 
usual  way.  h,  h,  h,  are  four  levers,  having  rollers  »,  n,  n*,  n*, 
At  their  ends,  and  working  on  four  points  or  pivots  t,  i,  1. 
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TKese  rollers  are  made  to  approacli  or  recede  from  the  wheel 
by  the  action  of  the  screws  o,  o, — motion  being  given  to  the 
same  by  the  small  handles  at  p,  fig.  18 :  the  be^'il-wheela 
and  shaft  there  shewn  are  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
one  pair  of  levers  from  pressing  more  upon  the  tyre  of  the 
wheel  than  the  other  pair,  q^,  q^,  are  two  pinions,  driven  by 
the  wheel  ff,  and  revolving  loosely  on  the  spindles  t,  of  the 
levers  h.  These  pinions  gear  into  similar  pinions  q,  q,  which 
are  keyed  upon  the  spindles  of  the  rollers  n^9i,  causing  die  same 
to  revolve ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  of  gearing  is  provided 
for  actuating  the  rollers  n*.  r,  r,  are  the  end  frames,  with 
long  rollers  or  pressers  fitted  into  the  same ;  the  line  of  their 
position  on  the  plan  being  y,  k.  These  rollers  are  fitted  with 
a  collar  and  recess,  as  shewn  at  $.  The  bottom  roller  rests  in 
its  bearings  in  a  lever,  as  shewn  at  r*,  and  can  be  lowered 
when  the  wheel  is  first  put  into  its  place,  and  afterwards  gently 
raised,  by  means  of  the  screw  9*,  against  the  under  edge  of 
the  tyre  of  the  wheel ;  the  upper  one  being  pressed  continu* 
ally  against  the  top  brasses  by  the  spring  /.  Each  of  the  frames 
r,  r,  is  provided  with  such  spring,  the  force  of  which  is  suffi* 
cient  to  raise  the  collar  of  the  upper  roller  completely  out  of 
the  recess  in  the  lower  one ;  when  the  upper  roller  can  be 
pushed  back  into  the  position  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines. 
These  rollers  have  no  driving  machinery  in  connection  with 
the  machine  itself,  but  are  acted  upon  by,  and  act  upon,  the 
wheel,  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  explained.  The  mode 
of  making  the  tyre  of  a  wheel,  or  the  wheel  itself,  in  the 
jnachiDc,  is  as  follows : — The  hoop  or  outer  tyre,  with  the 
dovetail  lips,  is  bent  in  the  usual  manner,  whereby  the  hp  u, 
fig.  17,  is  thrown  back,  as  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  the 
tyre  is  welded  up  in  this  form.  The  wheel  is  now  dropped 
into  the  tyre,  and  they  are  both  heated  to  a  suitable  heat  &>r 
being  pressed  or  rolled ;  and  the  upper  roller  in  the  frames 
r,  r,  being  drawn  back  into  the  position  shewn  by  the  dotted 
Unes,  the  wheel  is  placed  in  the  machine,  and  secured  in  its 
position  by  the  pin  c.  The  next  thing  is  to  posh  forward  the 
upper  roller  in  the  frames  r,  r,  until  it  hangs  over  the  edge 
of  the  tyre  of  the  wheel ;  and  to  press  it  down  upon  the  tyre 
by  the  screws  «,  «,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  pinions 
1**,  tt*,  give  motion  to  the  upright  spindle  and  screw  q*. 
This  screw,  by  means  of  the  lever  r*,  raises  the  bottom  roller 
into  contact  with  the  under  flanch  of  the  tyre,  at  the  same  ve- 
locity that  the  upper  roller  is  made  to  descend ;  and  the  rollers 
.»,  n,  n*,  «*,  are  then  all  pressed  forward  with  uniform  force 
by  the  screws  0,  0,  acted  upon  by  the  handle  at  p,  which 
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drives  the  two  screws  at  the  same  speed,  by  means  of  a  tde- 
seope  shaft  in  connection  with  the  bevil  wheels.  This  telescope 
shall  is  suitably  mounted  in  bearings,  and,  by  its  contracting 
and  elongating  property,  allows  of  the  screws  approaching 
and  receding  from  each  other  as  may  be  required.  The  ma- 
ohine  is  pat  in  motion  by  the  clutch  before  described,  and  the 
driYing-wheel  g,  which  causes  the  rollers  n,  n,  to  revolve,  as 
well  as  the  loose  wheel  f,  upon  the  shaft  6.  This  wheel  f, 
gives  motion  to  the  rollers  at  the  end  of  the  levers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  through  the  wheel  g* ;  and  the  wheel  d,  is 
made  to  revolve  entirely  by  the  friction  of  the  rollers  against 
its  periphery.  At  the  same  time  the  upper  roller  in  the  frames 
r,  r,  is  gently  forced  down  by  the  screws  u,  u,  and  the  lower 
one  raised  by  the  same  means ;  and  these  rollers  are  caused 
to  revolve  by  the  friction  of  the  edges  of  the  tyre  upon  them, — 
the  wheel  being  kept  in  motion,  and  the  pressure  continued, 
by  the  rollers  n,  n,  n*,  n^,  as  well  as  the  rollers  w,  w,  until 
such  time  as  the  wheel  or  tyre  shall  have  assumed  the  shape 
and  rotundity  required.  The  patentee  remarks  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  flanches  or  lips  rolled  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  tyre,  as  it  will  be  evident  that,  if  the  tyre  is  made 
rather  wider  than  usual,  the  pressure  of  the  two  rollers  in  the 
frames  r,  r,  will  cause  the  same  to  overlap  the  wheel,  and  by 
this  means  complete  the  dovetail  or  overlap  required. 

This  machine,  it  is  stated,  may  be  made  to  act  upon  wheels 
having  a  tyre  of  any  other  section,  or  upon  the  inner  tyre  of 
any  wheel,  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  it,  or  upon  the  outer 
surface  of  any  tyre,  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  it  in  the  usual 
way ; — ^the  surface  and  edges  of  such  tyres  being  made  true  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  with  such  accuracy  as  in  many 
cases  to  render  any  turning  unnecessary,  and  in  all  to  accom- 
plish the  completion  of  the  wheel  with  great  economy  in  labor 
and  material.  In  order  to  effect  the  rounding  of  the  wheels 
more  perfectly,  so  as  to  render  turning  unnecessary,  the  pa- 
tentee fixes  a  scraper,  of  the  form  of  the  tyre  of  the  wheel,  at 
the  point  z,  and  forces  this  forward  through  two  square  eyes 
or  guides  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  as  to  remove  the  scale  from 
the  £ace  of  the  tyre :  this  scraper,  however,  should  not  be 
used  until  the  wheel  is  nearly  circular ;  and  it  is  intended,  by 
cleaning  the  iron,  to  give  a  more  perfect  and  uniform  surface 
to  the  tyre.  This  machine  can  also  be  applied  to  wheels  of 
different  diameters,  as  the  action  of  the  screws  o,  o,  will  ex- 
pand or  diminish  the  space,  to  receive  the  wheel  between  the 
rollers  n,  n,  »*,  »* ;  and  the  frames  r,  r,  will  slide  upon  the 
foundation-plate, — the  screws  ^,  x,  fig.  19*,  passing  through 
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Biota  for  that  purpose;  or  the  circle  may  be  still  farther  in* 
creased^  by  having  holes  to  suit  the  pins  i,  i,  i,  at  the  aame 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  ff,  as  shewn  by  the 
dotted  circles  y,  y,  y. 

The  patentee  claims  the  manner  of  acting  with  two  or  more 
rollers  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  tyre,  or  wheel,  or  wheel  whea 
tyred ;  such  rollers  being  caused  to  advance  and  press  against 
the  surface  and  edges  with  accuracy  and  uniformity,  and  in 
conjunction  with  a  scraper.  He  further  claims  the  rolling  of 
the  tyres  during  the  process  of  shrinking  on. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  applicatioii 
of  circular  and  revolving  cutters  to  the  turning  of  railway 
wheels  when  cold.  At  fig.  20,  a,  a,  represent  a  pair  of  rail- 
way wheels  in  an  ordinary  lathe,  intended  to  revolve  at  a  slower 
speed  than  usual ;  b,  b,  are  two  circular  cutters,  keyed  upon 
a  shaft,  to  which  motion  is  given  by  a  strap  working  on  a 
pulley  at  c;  and  d,  is  a  loose  pulley  on  the  same  shaft,  which 
revolves  in  bearings  at  e,  e.  These  bearings  are  capable  of 
sliding  to  and  fro  in  the  dovetailed  recesses  of  the  upright 
standards //by  means  of  the  screws  ff,ff,  which  are  actuated 
by  the  handle  A,  and  connecting-shaft  i ;  and  thus  the  position 
of  the  cuttera  i,  is  regulated.  The  circular  cutter  may  be 
also  applied  to  the  boring  out  of  the  tyre,  and  to  facing  the 
edges.  To  accomplish  this,  a  shde-rest  is  arranged  at  right 
angles  to  the  wheel  and  face-plate  of  the  lathe;  the  cut- 
ter is  made  to  advance  and  recede  to  and  from  the  face-plate, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  tyre  to  be  got  on  and  off  the 
face-plate  of  the  lathe ;  and  a  cross  motion  is  also  provided  for 
regulating  the  cut.  For  this  purpose  a  motion  similar  to 
that  of  the  slide-rest  of  a  lathe  is  considered  the  most  oon* 
venient, — a  fast  and  loose  pulley  being  mounted  on  the  same 
shaft  with  the  cutter  for  giving  motion  to  the  same. 

The  patentee  claims  the  turning  and  boring  the  outside 
and  inner  surfaces  of  railway  tyres  and  wheels,  when  cold^  by 
means  of  revolving  circular  cutters. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  three  different 
modes  of  manufacturing  and  constructing  railway  axles. 
Fig.  21,  shews  a  section  of  a  compound  hollow  railway  axle; 
the  outer  and  thicker  tube  of  which  being  first  made,  the 
smaller  one  is  slipped  into  it,  and  the  ends,  for  about  eight 
inches,  are  then  welded  together :  by  this  means  an  axle,  with 
great  elasticity  of  materiid  to  resist  vibration  and  rigidUty  of 
section,  is  obtained.  Fig.  22,  represents  an  axle,  the  outside 
tube  of  which  being  formed,  the  bars,  of  the  shape  therein 
shewn,  are  piled  together,  and,  without   being  welded,  aie 
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poshed  tightly  through  the  outside  tube,  and  then  welded  j 

together,  and  also  to  the  outside  tube,  for  about  eight  inches 
at  each  end :  of  course  the  number  and  form  of  these  bars  ; 

may  be  yaried  as  desired.    Fig.  23,  represents  a  section  of  ' 

the  bars  for  forming  a  railway  axle,  so  as  to  give  a  spiral  di-  \ 

rection  to  the  fibres  of  the  iron  when  the  axle  is  complete :  { 

these  pieces  are  welded  together,  either  in  rolls  or  under  a  j 

hammer.  I 

The  patentee  claims.  First, — the  construction  and  manu-  \ 

facture  of  a  compound  hollow  railway  axle.     Secondly, — ^the  | 

construction  of  a  hollow  axle  with  the  inside  formed  of  bars 
welded  only  at  their  ends;  and.  Thirdly, — the  method  of 
arranging  the  bars  of  iron  for  forming  an  axle,  so  as  to  give 
a  spiral  Erection  to  the  fibres  of  the  iron. — [InroUed  October, 
1849.] 

To  Matthew  Kennedy,  of  Manchester,  cotton-spinner,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  method  of  packing  cops  of 
cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials,  and  in  the  apparatus 
connected  therewith.— \^eBkA  3rd  May,  1849.] 

In  packing  cops  of  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials,  it  has 
been  usual  to  place  them,  by  hand,  in  a  barrel,  box,  or  basket 
(pressing  them  slightly  as  the  packing  progresses) ;  and  when 
a  sufficient  quantitjr  of  cops  to  fill,  or  more  than  fill,  the  re* 
cipient,  has  been  piled  up,  the  cops  have  been  pressed  into 
the  barrel,  box,  or  basket,  in  order  that  the  head  of  the  barrel, 
or  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  box  or  basket,  might  be  fastened  in 
its  place.  By  this  means  only  comparatively  small  pressure 
eofdd  be  employed  ,*  and  cops  so  packed  occupied  a  very  con- 
siderable space,  which,  of  course,  increased  the  expense  of 
freight,  when  they  were  sent  abroad.  Now,  by  this  invention, 
not  only  can  hydraulic  or  other  powerful  presses  be  employed, 
but  the  cops,  being  much  closer  and  harder  pressed,  will 
occupy  less  space  than  heretofore ;  and  cops  so  closely  packed 
"vrill  not  be  caused  to  rub  against  each  other  by  the  motion  of 
the  ship,  or  other  means  of  transport. 

In  Plate  XIV.,  fig.  1,  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  appara- 
tus for  packing  the  cops,  as  it  would  appear  before  begmning 
to  compress  the  same ;  fig.  2,  is  another  sectional  elevation  of 
tlie  apparatus,  exhibiting  the  packages  of  cops  in  a  com* 
pressed  state;  fig.  3,  is  a  sectional  plan  view  of  the  press, 
iprith  a  bale  of  cops  therein,  after  the  ends  of  the  pieces  of 
lioop-iron,  which  surround  the  bale,  have  been  rivetted  to- 
gether ;  and  fig.  4,  is  an  enlarged  vertical  section  of  the  up- 
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per  and  lower  angles  of  a  bale,  shewing  the  poaition  of  the 
parts  of  which  the  outer  envelope  is  composed.  The  paten- 
tee states,  that  he  prefers  to  employ  an  hydranlic  press  for 
compressing  the  cops,  and  be  has  shewn  in  the  drawing  the 
ram  of  an  hydraulic  press  applied  to  that  purpose;  but  any 
other  powerml  press  may  be  used.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of 
packing  cops,  only  a  small  amount  of  pressure  is  exerted ;  and 
therefore  the  quantity  packed  into  the  barrel,  box,  or  basket^ 
only  slightly  exceeds  that  which  the  same  would  contain  if 
the  cops  were  loosely  packed.  Furthermore,  no  provision 
bas  been  made  for  temporarily  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
barrel  or  other  recipient,  in  order  that  a  larger  quantity  of 
cops  might  be  piled  up  and  then  compressed  into  the  red- 
pient ;  and  the  recipient  or  envelope  for  containing  the  cops 
has  not  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  being  compressed 
with  the  cops.  Now,  this  invention  consists  in  packing  the 
cops  in  envelopes  which  can  be  compressed  with  the  cops ; 
and  it  also  consists  in  temporarily  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  recipient  wherein  the  cops  are  compressed,  for  the  pur- 
pose above  mentioned.  The  patentee  prefers  to  employ  the 
two  parts  of  his  invention  in  combination;  but  the  latter 
part  of  it  may  also  be  employed  in  combination  with  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  packing  cops. 

Instead  of  packing  the  cops  in  bulk,  as  heretofore  practised^ 
the  patentee  first  forms  small  packages  of  cops,  and  then 
combines  a  number  of  these  packages  to  form  a  bale; — the 
object  being  to  prevent  the  press  remaining  inactive  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  oops 
were  packed  in  bulk  in  the  recipient  of  the  press,  hereafter 
referred  to.  The  packages  are  formed  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— A  rectangular  bag  of  paper  or  other  compressible 
material  is  placed  in  a  box  of  a  corresponding  shape;  the 
bag  is  filled  with  cops  by  hand,  and  the  plunger  of  a  preas  is 
caused  to  descend  and  compress  the  same ;  after  which,  the 
top  part  of  the  bag  is  pasted  down,  and  the  paste  dried ;  and 
then  the  package  is  ready  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
compressing  apparatus,  represented  at  figs.  ],  2,  and  8. 

a,  is  the  ram  of  an  hydraulic  press,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
formed  a  recipient  for  the  packages  of  cops,  composed  of  t^ 
side-pieces  b,  b,  and  two  end-pieces  c,  d)  the  side-pieces  ft, 
are  strengthend  by  bars  e,  e,  and  are  hinged  to  the  end-pic 
e;  they  are  connected  to  the  end-piece  rf,  by  the  bars  /^ 
which  are  made  with  hooked  ends,  to  enter  a  recess  forme' 
for  that  purpose  at^;  and  the  hooked  endft  are  retained  i 
the  recess  by  turning  the  nut  A,  and  thus  caumng  it  to  ad 
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▼snce  along  the  fixed  screw  i,  and  bring  the  disc^^  into  con* 
tact  with  the  ba/s  f,f.  The  recipient  is  guided  in  its  ascent 
and  descent  by  the  pillars  or  standards  k,  k,  which  are  em- 
braced by  the  loops  I,  I. 

The  mode  of  employing  this  apparatus  for  packing  the 
cops  is  as  follows : — First  the  pieces  of  hoop^iron  m,  m,  which 
are  intended  to  bind  the  bale  of  cops  after  pressing,  are 
placed  in  the  recipient,  and  their  ends  are  bent  over  the 
edges  of  the  sides  b,b',  then  a  rectangular  canvass  bag  n, 
(see  fig.  4,)  is  placed  in  the  recipient^  and  is  retained  in  its 
proper  position^  against  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  same,  by 
means  of  a  few  small  nails  or  tacks ;  after  which  a  piece  of 
bent  iron  plate  o,  is  placed  against  the  canvass  bag,  in  each  of 
the  angles  formed  by  the  ends  c,  d,  with  the  bottom  of  the 
recipient,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  comers  of  the  bale  of 
eops  when  completed;  and  then  the  bottom  and  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  bag  are  lined  with  thin  boards  p, — the  boards 
being  placed  on  edge  with  the  grain  running  horizontally  at 
the  sides,  and  with  the  grain  vertically  at  the  ends.  The 
recipient  is  now  filled  with  the  packages  of  cops ;  and  a  piece 
of  iron  plate  9,  is  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bag,  at  each 
end,  between  the  bag  and  the  lining  of  boards.  After  this, 
four  pieces  r,  r,  are  fixed  above  the  pieces  6,  ft,  c,  d,  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  recipient ;  and  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  pieces  r,  r,  is  filled  with  packages  of  cops.  When  this 
has  been  eflected,  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  is  further  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  four  pieces  8,  s;  and  the  space,  thus 
enclosed,  is  filled  with  packages  of  cops.  On  the  top  of  the 
packages  thin  boards  t,  are  placed ;  upon  the  boards,  at  each 
end,  an  iron  plate  q*,  is  laid ;  then  over  the  whole  a  piece  of 
canvass  is  laid ;  on  which  canvass  the  wooden  chocks  u,  u, 
are  placed ;  and  between  these  and  the  part  v,  of  the  framing 
of  the  press,  two  transverse  chocks  tv,  are  interposed. 

The  press  is  now  put  in  operation,  and  the  packages  of  cops 
compressed  until  the  upper  surface  of  the  same  is  level  with 
the  upper  edge  of  the  pieces  r,r;  when  this  has  been  eflected 
the  press  is  stopped,  and  the  pieces  s,  s,  are  removed ;  after 
which  the  press  is  put  in  action  again,  and  the  packages  com- 
pressed until  the  upper  surface  of  the  same  is  level  with  the 
top  of  the  pieces  b,  b,  c,  d;  and  then  the  press  is  stopped, 
and  the  pieces  r,  r,  are  removed.  The  next  operation  is  to 
pass  the  longest  ends  of  the  pieces  of  hoop-iron  m,  through 
the  spaces  between  the  chocks  u,  u,  and  to  rivet  them  to  the 
shortest  ends,  so  as  to  securely  bind  the  bale  of  packages ; 
after  which  the  pressure  is  relaxed,  and  the  piece  of  canvass 
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on  the  top  of  the  packages  is  sewn  to  the  edges  of  the  canvass 
bag ;  and  then  the  bale  of  cops  is  removed  from  the  recipient 
by  opening  one  of  the  sides  b,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  fig.  3. 

The  patentee  daims,  as  his  invention,  the  means,  above 
explained,  of  packing  cops  of  cotton  and  other  fibrous  mate- 
rials.—[/»ro//e«r  November,  1849.] 


To  James  Wilson,  of  Old  Bond-street,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex y  tailor,  for  improvements  in  trusses. — [Seeiled 
1st  May,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  so  forming  a  truss  that  the  spring, 
after  ascending  from  the  front  pad,  passes  above  and  rests  on 
the  hip  of  the  wearer,  and  then,  descending  below  the  top  of 
the  hip,  terminates  at  the  back  of  the  wearer  | — the  object 
being  to  permit  greater  freedom  of  action,  without  liability  to 
derangement,  and  without  allowing  any  escape  of  the  hernia. 

In  Plate  XIV.,  fig.  1,  is  a  side  view  of  the  body  of  a  person, 
to  which  the  improved  truss  is  applied]  fig.  2,  is  a  back  view 
thereof;  and  fig.  3,  is  a  front  view  of  the  same,  a,  is  the 
front  pad,  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  pads  of  or- 
dinary trusses,  and  varying  in  form,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  hernia,  &,  is  the  spring  or  elastic  part  of  the  truss, 
which  is  made  of  steel,  and  carries  at  its  front  end  the  pad  a : 
this  spring,  up  to  the  point  where  it  passes  above  the  hipi 
does  not  materially  differ  from  the  like  part  of  a  common 
truss ;  but,  beyond  this  point,  it  is  curved  over  the  hip-bonoi 
and  then  descends  a  short  distance  and  passes  behind  the 
wearer.  By  this  means  a  truss  may  be  made,  the  form  of 
which  will  not  be  discernible  outside  the  dress;  and  such 
truss  will  admit  of  great  freedom  of  the  hmbs,  and  enable  the 
wearer  to  participate  in  active  exercises  without  altering  tbe 
position  of  the  truss ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  fall,  no  injury 
will  arise  to  the  wearer  through  want  of  effici^icy  of  the 
truss,  c,  is  a  belt  or  elastic  spring-strap  for  suspending  the 
truss  in  its  proper  position :  this  belt  or  strap  is  not  claimed 
separately ;  and  other  means  may  be  adopted  for  sustaining 
the  truss  in  its  place. 

The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  details  above 
given,  so  long  as  the  peculiar  character  of  his  invention  be 
retained.  He  claims  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  trusses  above  described. — [InroUed  November,  1848.] 


[    881    ] 

To  William  Phillips  Parkebj  of  Lime-itreet^  in  the  City 
qf  London^  Gent,,  for  improvements  in  the  constriLction  of 
piano-fortes, — beirm  a  communication, — [Sealed  15tb  May, 
1849.] 

This  invention  eonsiaU  in  changing,  at  will,  the  tone  of  piano- 
ibrtea,  by  the  application  of  weights  or  heavy  pieces  of  metal 
npon  the  strings  thereof,  at  the  part  where  they  pass  over  the 
bridge  of  the  soanding-board,  or  by  pressure  on  the  sounding- 
board  otherwise  obtained. 

In  Plate  XV.,  fig.  1,  is  a  plan  view  of  a  square  or  hori- 
zontal piano-forte,  from  which  the  top  part  has  been  removed; 
and  fig.  2,  is  a  vertical  section  thereof,  a,  is  the  sounding- 
board  ;  by  is  the  bridge  thereof,  over  which  the  strings  c,  c, 
are  extended ;  and  d,  d,  are  the  weights,  which  are  designed 
to  press  upon  the  bridge  when  required.  Each  of  the  weights 
d,  is  affixed  to  a  stem,  which  passes  through  the  front  and 
back  bars  of  the  frame  e,  and  is  secured  by  a  nut ;  and  the 
back  bar  of  this  frame  is  provided  with  pivots,  which  turn  in 
suitable  standards  ^^  so  as  to  admit  of  the  weights  d,  rising 
or  falling,  as  may  be  desired,  g,  is  a  rod,  which  descends 
from  the  frame  e,  and  rests  on  one  end  of  the  lever  h ;  and 
the  other  end  of  this  lever  rests  on  the  rod  f,  connected  with 
a  pedal/.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  playing  on  the  piano- 
forte, the  frame  and  weights  are  kept  elevated  by  a  spring  at 
k,  pressing  upon  the  longest  end  of  the  lever  h ;  but,  when  it 
is  desired  to  allow  the  weights  to  press  upon  the  bridge,  the 
longest  end  of  the  lever  h,  is  raised  (by  acting  on  the  pedal/, 
with  the  foot),  and  the  other  end,  with  the  rod  g,  and  frame  e, 
oonaequently  descends. 

In  the  above  arrangement,  the  pressure  is  produced  by  the 
use  of  weights }  but  weights  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
aobstitutes  for  them  may  be  made  of  wood  and  other  material, 
and  the  pressure  efiected  by  a  spring  below,  or  by  the  pressure 
of  the  foot  on  the  pedal.  The  patentee  states,  however,  that, 
to  secure  equal  and  uniform  pressure,  and  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  the  tones  of  the  instrument,  he  considers  the 
weights,  arranged  according  to  the  plan  above  described,  to 
be-  best ;  nevertheless,  he  does  not  limit  himself  to  the  num- 
ber of  weights  shewn ;  neither  does  he  confine  himself  to  the 
application  of  weights  to  the  bridge  b ;  he  merely  adopts  this 
plan  because  he  believes  it  to  be  the  most  convenient  way  of 
producing  pressure  upon  the  sounding-board,  of  which  the 
bridge  is  an  integral  part ;  but  he  proposes,  when  circum- 
stances render  it  more  convenient,  to  apply  the  weights  direct 
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to  the  sounding  boards  near  the  place  occupied  by  the  bridge* 
He  does  not  limit  himself  to  tlie  mechanical  arrangement, 
above  described^  for  supporting,  raising,  and  depressing  the 
weights. 

He  claims  the  application  of  weight  or  pressure  on  the 
sounding-board  of  the  piano-forte,  either  indirectly  upon  the 
crooked  bridge  thereof,  or  directly  upon  the  sounding-board 
itself  (whichever  plan  may,  in  the  end,  prove  the  most  con* 
venient  mode  of  applying  the  said  weight  or  pressure  to  the 
sounding-board)  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  change  in  the 
tone  of  the  instrument, — ^thereby  extending  its  musical  capa* 
bilities. — [InroUed  November,  1849.] 


To  George  Simpson,  of  Newington  Butts,  chemist,  and 
Thomas  Forsteb,  of  Streatham,  manufacturer,  for  im- 
provements  in  manufacturing  or  treating  solvents  oflncHa-^ 
rubber,  and  of  other  gums  or  substances. — [Sealed  26th 
April,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  a  mode  of  manufacturing 
chloride  or  bichloride  of  carbon,  and  employing  the  same  for 
dissolving  India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  other  gums,  or 
gum  resins,  or  substances  which  are  not  soluble  in  water,— > 
thereby  obtaining  new  solutions  of  these  substances;  and, 
secondly,  in  a  mode  of  treating  coal-oil,  in  order  to  render  it 
better  applicable  as  a  solvent. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  carrying  out  the  first  part  of 
this  invention  is  represented  in  Plate  XIY.  a,  is  an  iron 
still,  provided  with  a  steam-jacket  b]  it  is  connected,  by  the 
pipe  or  beak  c,  with  the  stoneware  vessel  d,  which  is  heated 
by  means  of  a  steam-jacket  e;  and  the  vessel  d,  is  connected 
with  the  worm/  contained  in  a  worm-tub  g.  The  still  a,  ia 
charged  with  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  the  vessel  d,  with 
pentaehloride  of  antimony ;  steam  is  then  admitted  into  the 
jackets ;  and  the  vapour  of  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  thereby 
caused  to  pass  through  the  pentaehloride  of  antimony  into  the 
worm  /,  where  it  is  condensed ;  and  firom  thence  it  runs  into 
a  suitable  receiver.  The  product  is  rectified  with  lime  in  an 
ordinary  still, — the  resulting  compound  being  a  chloride  of 
carbon,  which  is  a  sweet  and  uninflammable  solvent  of  India^ 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  other  gums  and  resins.  The  pro- 
portions in  which  the  above  materials  are  to  be  used  are,  one 
part,  by  weight,  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  to  eight  parts  of 
pentaehloride  of  antimony.     In  the  above  operation  the  whole 
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of  the  available  chlorine  is  absorbed  from  the  antimony;  sasA 
the  latter  is  to  be  re-satorated  with  chlorine  in  the  nsual 
manner,  so  as  to  render  it  again  serviceable.  The  product, 
above  mentioned,  may  be  used  as  a  solvent  to  some  extent 
without  Qudergoing  the  process  of  rectification  with  lime ; 
and  by  immersing  India-rubber  therein,  or  in  the  vapour 
thereof,  the  India-rubber  is  rendered  less  liable  to  be  effected 
by  cold  or  heat.  The  bichloride  of  carbon  is  to  be  used  for 
dissolving  India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  or  other  gums  or  resins, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  solvents  are  employed. 

The  apparatus  for  treating  coal-oil,  according  to  the  second 
part  of  this  invention,  is  similar  to  that  above  described ;  but 
the  vessel  d,  and  worm  f,  are  made  of  lead.  The  still  a,  is 
charged  with  coal-oil  (which  is  preferred  to  be  first  purified 
by  any  of  the  usual  processes),  and  the  vessel  d,  is  charged 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Steam  is  admitted  into 
the  jackets  b,  and  e,  and  a  jet  of  steam  is  introduced  into  the 
still;  and  then  the  vapour  of  the  coal-oil  passes  through  the 
vessel  dy  into  the  worm^  and  is  condensed.  The  proportions 
of  chloride  of  Ume  and  coal-oil  which  the  patentees  prefer  to 
use  are,  one  part,  by  weight,  of  chloride  of  lime,  dissolved  in 
water,  to  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  parts,  by  weight,  of  the 
ooal-oil. 

The  patentees  claim.  Firstly, — the  manufacture  of  chloride 
or  bichloride  of  carbon,  and  applying  the  same  for  dissolving 
India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  other  gums  or  gum  resinous 
substances,  not  soluble  in  water, — thus  obtaining  new  solu- 
tions of  these  substances;  and  also  acting  on  India-rubber,  as 
above  explained.  Secondly, — ^the  treating  coal-oil  with  chlo- 
ride g£  lime,  as  above  described. — [InroUed  October,  1849.] 


To  John  Babsham,  of  Chelmsford,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  separating  the  fibre 
from  cocoa-nut  husks, — [Sealed  26th  April,  1849.] 

Thb  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  employment 
of  crushing-rollers  for  partially  separating  and  for  facilitating 
the  complete  separation  of  the  fibres  of  cocoa-nut  husks. 

In  Plate  XIV.,  fig.  1,  is  a  vertical  section,  and  fig.  2,  is  a 
back  view  of  the  crushing  apparatus.  The  crushing-rollers 
a,  a,a,a,Bie  preferred  to  be  made  with  grooved  surfaces ; 
and  they  are  caused  to  revolve  with  different  surface  speeds 
by  gearing  them  together  with  cog-wheels  b,  b,  b,  b,  of  equal 
diameters,  while  the  rollers  are  of  different  diameters.    The 
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rollers  act  to  cradi  and  drag  the  husks,  and  thus  partially  to 
separate  the  fibres ;  the  number  of  rollers  employed  may  be 
varied ;  and  they  are  used  to  crush  the  husks  both  in  the  dry 
and  wet  state.  The  hard  pmnt  or  end  of  the  pieces  of  husks 
is  first  to  be  chopped  off)  and  then  the  pieces  are  parsed  be* 
tween  the  rollers,  bv  placing  them  on  the  table  c,  and  press  ■ 
ing  them  towards  the  rollers,  which  press  or  crush  the  pieces 
of  husks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  drag  the  fibres,  by  reason  of 
the  different  surface  speeds  of  the  two  rollers  constituting  eaeh 
pair.  After  the  pieces  of  husks  have  been  passed  onoe  or 
oftener  through  the  crushing  machine,  they  are  put  into 
water  and  allowed  to  remain  therein  for  two  hours,  or  until 
they  are  thoroughly  soaked ;  and  then  they  are  passed  again 
between  the  rollers  a,  a,  which  should  be  set  closer  together 
than  in  the  first  instance.  The  patentee  says,  he  is  aware 
that  it  has  been  before  proposed  to  employ  rollers  with  rough 
surfaces,  but  reviving  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  cause 
the  pieces  of  husks  to  revolve  on  their  own  axes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rubbing  out  the  matter  connecting  the  fibres  in  the 
form  of  dirt :  he  does  not,  therefore,  chum  rollers  when  so 
revolving  in  opposite  directicms. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  submitting 
the  fibres  to  the  action  of  rotating  combs,  or  surfaces  set  with 
teeth.  Fig.  3,  is  a  partial  longituduial  section  of  the  apparatus, 
which  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  each  containing  a 
roller  (fr  cylinder  ^T.  The  first  and  second  rollers  are  covered  with 
teeth  (the  form  of  which  the  patentee  does  not  confine  himself) ; 
ffidd  in  front  of  each  of  these  rollers  there  »  a  rest  e,  capable 
of  sliding  to  and  fro.  The  workman,  holding  a  piece  of  eocoa- 
nut  husk,  places  it  on  the  rest  belonging  to  the  first  roller, 
with  its  end  projecting  over  the  same;  and  he  gradually 
presses  forward  the  rest,  and  thus  advances  the  piece  ci  husk 
towards  the  roller,  so  as  to  remove  the  fine  tuft  of  fibres  from 
the  interior  of  the  stalk  end  of  the  piece  of  husk.  The  piece 
of  husk  is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  second  roller 
by  the  next  workman,  who  holds  one  end  of  it  towards  the 
roller  until  the  fibres  of  that  end  are  well  combed  out;  and 
then  he  turns  the  other  end  and  causes  the  fibres  of  the  same 
to  be  combed  out ; — the  middle  portion  being  only  partially 
combed.  The  piece  of  husk  is  then  passed  to  the  next  work- 
man, in  order  that  it  may  be  operated  on  by  the  third  cylinder 
or  roller,  which  is  covered  with  strong  wire  card  teeth :  die 
workman,  at  this  cylinder,  holds  the  pieee  of  husk  by  the 
ends  of  the  fibres,  in  such  manner  that  the  teeth  of  this  cylin- 
der may  penetrate  and  comb  out  the  middle  portion  of  the 
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fibrev,  and  thus  complete  the  combing  operation.  The  fibrei 
are  sabjected  to  the  combing  process  when  in  a  moist  or  wet 
state. 

The  patentee  claims^  Firstly, — ^the  partial  separating  of  the 
fibres  of  the  husks  of  cocoa-nuts  by  passing  pieces  of  the 
husks  through  rollers,  both  in  a  dry  and  wet  state,  as  above 
explained.  Secondly, — the  combing  out  the  fibres  of  the 
hiuks  of  oocoa*nuts,  bv  causing  them  to  be  acted  on  by  ro-> 
iBXarj  combs  when  held. — \lnroUed  October ^  1849.] 


To  John  Horbley,  of  Ryde,  in  the  hie  of  Wight,  practical 
chemist,  for  certain  improvements  in  preventing  incrusta- 
tion in  steam  and  other  boilers ;  also  for  purifying,  fUter- 
ing,  and  otherwise  rendering  water  fit  for  drinkable  pur- 
poses.— ISetied  26th  April,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  certain  improvements  in  treating 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  incrustations  or  deposits 
in  steam  and  other  boilers ;  and  also  in  purifying,  filtering, 
and  otherwise  rendering  water  fit  for  drinkable  purposes. 

In  order  to  prevent  incrustations  or  deposits  in  boilers,  the 
water  intended  to  be  used  is  first  purified  in  the  manner  here- 
after described  with  regard  to  water  designed  to  be  employed 
for  drinkable  purposes ;  and  when  sea-water  is  to  be  used  for 
generating  steam,  such  water  is  purified  in  a  similar  way  by 
the  employment  of  oxalate  of  potaasa  and  ammonio-phosphate 
of  soda :  ^e  proportions  adopted  for  the  water  of  the  British 
Channel  are,  two  drachms  of  oxalate  of  potassa  and  two  ounces 
of  ammonio-phosphate  of  soda  for  every  gallon  of  water ;  but 
these  proportions  may  be  varied.  The  precipitate  resulting 
firom  the  use  of  these  substances  forms  a  good  fertilizer  for 
wheat  and  other  grain ;  and  therefore  it  need  not  undergo 
decomposition,  as  in  the  cases  hereafter  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  purifying  and  otherwise  rendering  water 
fit  for  drinkable  purposes,  the  patentee  remarks  that  all  water, 
except  that  which  has  been  distilled,  is  more  or  less  charged 
with  adventitious  matters  (earthy,  saline,  and  gaseous)  which 
impart  to  it  the  objectionable  property  of  "  hardness."  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  there  are  certain  chemical  materials,  tests, 
and  re-agents,  which  will  indicate  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  adventitious  matter,  forming  therewith  insoluble  precipi- 
tates ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  invention  to  extend  and 
apply  this  knowledge  to  the  separation  of  the  earthy  and  sa- 
line adventitious  matters  from  the  water; — such  separation 
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being  conducted  on  the  principle  of  either  single  or  doable 
elective  chemical  affinity ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  Bystem  of 
displacement,  based  on  the  nature  and  theory  of  chemical 
equivalents,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  parts  and  proportions 
in  which  the  several  substances  unite  and  become  held  in 
solution. 

To  effect  the  separation  of  the  calcareous  matter  from  water, 
the  patentee  uses  such  substances  as  are  capable  of  decom- 
posing the  same ;  viz.,  calcined  or  caustic  barytes,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  the  same  in  water,  known  as  baryta  water  (the  baryta, 
uniting  with  the  excess  of  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids  of  the 
salts  of  lime,  decomposes  and  precipitates  the  same  along 
with  the  lime,  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
barytes,  and  sulphate  of  barytes) ;  also  phosphate  of  soda 
(the  phosphoric  acid  of  which  unites  with  the  lime  to  form 
the  insoluble  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime);  silicate  of 
potassa  (the  silicic  acid  of  which  unites  with  the  lime  and 
forms  an  insoluble  siUcate  of  lime) ;  oxalic  acid  and  its  solu- 
ble alkaline  salts,  oxalate  of  soda,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  oxalate 
of  potassa,  and  sesqui-oxalate  or  binoxalate  of  potassa  (which 
substances  unite  with  the  lime  and  form  a  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  lime) ;  and  caustic  strontia  or  strontia  water. 

As  the  object  of  this  invention  is  to  purify  and  soften  hard 
water,  which  is  of  a  very  variable  character,  it  is  necessary, 
before  treating  any  water,  to  ascertain  the  character  or  hard- 
ness thereof;  and  this  the  patentee  effects  by  treating  a  given 
quantity  of  water  with  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  or 
oxalate  of  potassa  (say  two  drachms  of  the  oxalate  to  a  gallon 
of  water),  so  as  to  precipitate  the  adventitious  matter  or  lime 
to  the  fullest  extent.  For  every  gallon  of  this  precipitate, 
when  dried,  an  equal  quantity  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  is  to 
be  used,  in  order  to  purify  the  water :  thus,  if  a  gallon  of 
water  yields  in  this  way  fifty-six  grains  of  precipitate,  fifty-six 
grains  of  the  acid  should  be  used  along  with  an  equivalent 
of  potassaj  then  there  will  remain  in  the  water,  after  pre- 
cipitation, instead  of  and  in  the  place  of  the  lune  so  dis- 
placed, a  carbonate,  muriate,  or  sulphate  of  potassa,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  the  water  is  parified  and  fit  for  use.  In 
all  cases  the  adjustment  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
materials  to  be  employed  for  purifying  the  water  must  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  the  water ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  any  indiscriminate  use  or  excess  of  the  ma- 
terials, in  order  to  avoid  communicating  any  noxious  qualities 
to  the  water.  To  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
residual  oxalic  acid  more  than  is  necessary  to  effect  the  de- 
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composition  of  the  various  earthy  salts,  the  patentee  adds  to 
the  purified  water  a  small  portion  of  lime-water ;  and  then, 
if  turbidity  ensues,  he  determines  whether  a  carbonate  or  an 
oxalate  of  lime  has  been  formed  by  the  application  of  acetic 
acid,  which  will  dissolve  carbonate  of  lime,  but  will  not  act 
on  oxalate  of  lime.  To  ascertain  if  barytes  or  its  com- 
pounds be  present,  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  a 
little  sulphate  of  soda  may  be  employed — even  carbonate  of 
potasaa  or  soda  will  throw  down  the  baryta.  When  the  other 
substances  are  used,  no  test  is  required,  as  the  residual  matter 
is  harmless. 

For  filtering  the  water  any  of  the  ordinary  filters  may  be 
used ;  but  in  general  the  water  will  be  so  thoroughly  purified 
by  the  above  treatment  as  to  render  filtration  almost  unne- 
cessary. The  clear  water  may  be  drawn  ofi^,  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  precipitate,  by  means  of  a  syphon  combined 
with  an  exhausting  syringe,  as  represented  in  Plate  XV., 
where  a,  represents  a  cistern,  tank,  or  reservoir,  in  which 
the  water  has  been  treated  in  the  manner  above  described ; 
&,  is  a  syphon,  one  leg  of  which  dips  into  the  water  in  the 
tank  (terminating  at  a  point  above  the  precipitate),  whilst  the 
other  leg  descends  outside  the  tank  and  is  connected,  near 
its  extremity,  with  a  syringe  or  air  exhauster  c,  by  means  of 
the  short  pipe  d.  The  air  is  first  exhausted  from  the  syphon 
by  means  of  the  syringe  c ;  and  then,  the  cock  on  the  outer 
leg  of  the  syphon  being  opened,  the  purified  water  is  drawn 
off  into  any  suitable  receiver.  In  order  to  recover  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  process  of  purification,  the  precipitate 
(after  removal  from  the  tank)  is  cautiously  treated  with  an 
excess  of  aqueous  sulphuric  acid,  which  decomposes  the 
oxalate  of  lime ;  and,  on  dilution  with  water,  the  oxalic  acid 
is  taken  up  in  solution,  which,  being  filtered  and  evaporated, 
yields  crystals  of  pure  oxalic  acid.  Or  the  precipitate  may 
be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa ;  and  then, 
by  filtration  and  crystallization,  oxalate  of  potassa  will  be 
obtained — insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  being  left  on  the 
filter. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly, — the  treating  sea-water  with  a 
view  to  prevent  incrustations  or  deposits  in  marine  boilers,  by 
the  means  before  mentioned.  Secondly, — the  treating  ordi- 
nary water,  whether  with  the  view  to  prevent  incrustation  in 
steam  and  other  boilers,  or  for  purifying  and  rendering  it 
drinkable,  so  as  to  soften  and  deprive  it  of  adventitious 
matters. — [Inrolkd  October,  1849.] 
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To  Lemuel  Wellman  Wright,  of  Chalfard,  in  ike  county 
of  Gloucester,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
preparing  various  fibrous  substances  for  spinning,  and  in 
machinery  and  apparatus  connected  therewith, — [Sealed 
30th  January,  1849.]  * 

This  invention  relates  to  the  preparation  of  flax,  ehina-grass, 
md  similar  fibrous  substances  for  spinning ;.  and  it  eonaiats 
in  a  peculiar  mode  of  separating  the  fibres  more  minutely 
and  with  less  labor  and  expense  than  heretofore. 

Flax  and  similar  fibrous  materials  have  been  hitherto  pre- 
pared by  the  processes  termed  scutching  and  heckling,  in 
which  considerable  waste  takes  place ;  but,  according  to  this 
invention,  the  process  of  preparation  is  carried  on  in  a  steam- 
tight  vessel,  and  the  preparation  of  the  fibrous  materials  ia 
completed  without  removing  them  from  the  vessel  or  de- 
ranging them,  so  that  when  taken  from  the  vessel  they  will 
be  straight  and  free  from  matting :  this  is  of  great  importance 
in  operating  upon  fibrous  substances  when  different  solutions 
of  alkali  and  water  are  to  be  employed  for  dissolving  the  gummy 
and  vegetable  coloring  matter.  The  figure  in  Plate  XIV.,  is 
a  sectional  elevation  of  the  apparatus,  a,  is  a  steam-tight 
vessel,  in  which  the  process  of  preparing  the  fibrous  material 
is  to  be  carried  on ;  b,  is  what  is  termed  an  auxiliary  vessel } 
Oy  is  a  pipe  that  connects  the  vessels  a,  and  b;  J,  is  a  pipe 
for  introducing  steam  into  the  vessel  a;  e,  is  a  pipe  for 
introducing  water  and  alkaline  solutions  into  the  vessel  b^ 
ft  is  a  cock  for  discharging  air  from  that  vessel ;  ^j  is  a  cock 
for  discharging  air  from  the  vessel  a;  A,  ia  a  pipe  for  drawing 
the  alkaline  solutions  and  water  from  the  vessel  a,  and  for 
blowing  steam  through  the  fibrous  materials,  in  order  to 
dry  and  separate  the  fibres ;  t ,  is  a  pipe  for  admitting  steam 
into  the  vessel  b,  so  as  to  cause  the  alkaline  solution  or  water 
to  boil  and  flow  through  the  pipe^,  into  the  vessel  a,  where 
it  falls  on  the  plate  k,  which  is  perforated  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  the  solution  or  water ;  /,  is  a  perforated  £dae 
bottom;  and  m,  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  attached  to  the  false 
bottom,  and  enclosing  the  rod  n,  which  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lifting  the  false  bottom  and  the  fibrous  material  from 
the  vessel  a,  after  the  operation. is  finished. 
.  The  fibrous  material  is  first  steeped  in  cold  water  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  then  the  water  is  to  be  drawn  off,  fresh 
water  substituted,  and  the  temperature  kept  at  90^  Fahr.^ 
for  another  period  of  twenty- four  hours;  after  which  the 
flax  or  other  fibrous  material  will  be  ready  for  packing  in  the 


vessel  a.    When  the  iSbnms  nmterial  has  been  packed  in 
the  vessel  a,  the  cocks  on  the  pipes  c,  c,  are  to  be  opened, 
the  cocks  on  the  pipes  d,  h,  closed,  and  the  cocks  /,  g, 
opened:  the  alkaline  solution  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
pipe  e,  mto  the  vessel  A,  and  through  the  pipe  c,  into  the 
vessel  a,  untU  it  stands  at  tibe  height  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line  o,  0,  in  the  vessel  i,  and  at  the  same  height  in  the  vessel 
a;  then  the  cocks/,  g,  are  closed,  and  the  cock  on  the  pipe 
f,  IS  opened,  so  as  to  admit  steam  into  the  vessel  6,   and 
thereby  cause  the  alkaline  solution  to  boil  and  flow  through 
the  pipey,  into  the  vessel  a  ;  and,  after  penetrating  through, 
the  fibrous  material,   the  alkaline  solution  returns  to  the 
vessel  b,  through  the  pipe  c.     Th^  boiling  operation  is  kept 
up,  until  the  alkaline  solution  is  spent;  and  then  it  is  to  b§ 
drawn  off  by  the  pip  A.     The  patentee  here  states  that  th^ 
strength  of   the  alkaline  solution  (made  from   soda-ash), 
when  operating  on  flax,  stands  about  No.  6  hydrometer; 
and  this  solution  is  to  be  repeated,   if   required,   accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  flax;  but   when  china-grass  is 
bring  operated  on,  the  solution  is  made  with  crystal  soda 
of  less  strength,  not  with   soda-ash.      In  order  to    draw 
off  the  spent   solution,  the  cocks  on  the  pipes  d,  A,  ar? 
<9)ened,  and  steam  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the    mas^ 
imtfl    the   whole  of    the    solution    has    been    discharge^ 
Arough  the  pipe  A ;  and  then  clean  soft  water  is  to  be  intro- 
duced  and  caused  to  circulate  through  the  fibrous  material  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  alkaline  solution,  until  all  the  alkali 
isremoved  from  the  fibres.     After  the  fibrous  material  has 
been  washed  with  the  water,  high-pressure  steam  is  to  be 
caused  to  pass  through  the  fibrous  material  (by  opening  the 
cocks  on  the  pipes  rf,  and  A,  and  closing  all  the  other  cocks), 
until  the  same  is  nearly  dry;  then  the  top  of  the  vessel  a, 
must  be  taken  off,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
fibrous  material,  which  will  be  nearly  dry  and  separated;  and, 
when  completely  dry,  it  will  be  in  a  condition  to  be  made 
mto  slivers  or  rovings,  and  spun. 

The  patentee  states  that,  when  operating  on  china-grass, 
he  finds  it  desirable  to  use  soap  with  crystal  soda,  so  as  to 
form  a  strong  lather,  to  operate  on  the  fibres;  but,  in  other 
respects,  it  is  operated  on  in  the  same  manner  as  flax  and 
similar  fibrous  materials.  He  prefers  to  finish  the  dnring  in 
the  open  air,  upon  the  grass ;  but  he  does  not  confine  himself 
thereto.— [/nroferf  July,  1849.] 
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Atirnttfir  itoticetf. 


ON  THE  MEANS  OF  DEVELOPING  OUR 
NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 

That  man  is  a  progressive  being  is  a  feet  whicli  botb  states- 
men and  philosophers  admit  in  theory ;  but,  in  praetice,  the 
former  certainly  deny  it;  for  they  are  too  often  found  en- 
deavouring to  rule,  as  if  precedent  were  their  sole  guide,  or 
fate  their  stern  dictator.  Yet,  with  this  experience  before  our 
eyes,  we  are  accustomed,  as  a  nation,  to  pride  ourselves  on  the 
march  which  civilization  is  making  in  the  world  through  our 
exertions;  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  are  volun- 
tarily supporting  and  encouraging  a  great  central  power,  which 
is  most  frequently  engaged  in  retarding  our  desired  ends : 
for  seldom  is  any  improvement  eflFected  until  forced  upon  the 
government  by  "  the  pressure  from  without.''  It  may  be  well, 
perhaps,  for  some  reasons,  that  a  skid  is  thus  put  upon  the 
wheel  of  reform ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  evident  that  Great 
Britain  has  large  advances  to  make  in  home  civilization,  while 
remediable  evils  are  left  unredressed,  and,  in  many  cases, 
their  removal  is  not  attempted  to  be  effected.  The  degree  (rf 
rivilization  of  a  country  can  only,  we  think,  be  justly  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  development  which  the  human  con- 
sciousness has  received  in  that  country :  thus,  where  the  moral 
and  physical  wants  of  the  people  are  most  cared  for,  there  must 
civilization  have  attained  its  highest  growth ; — ^the  cultivation 
of  science  and  the  fine  arts  is  no  sure  guide, — ^for  they  have 
flourished,  more  or  less,  in  all  states  of  society  but  the  most 

I)rimitive.  Few  periods  have  been  so  well  calculated  to  en- 
arge  our  views  of  the  duties  of  social  relationship  as  the  last 
three  years.  We  have  but  just  recovered  from  a  pestilence, 
which  it  would  seem,  neglect  of  sanitary  measures,  if  it  did 
not  create,  has,  at  least,  considerably  augmented ;  and  that 
was  preceded  by  a  trouble  of  far  more  fatal  consequence  to 
Europe — produced,  as  is  now  clearly  ascertained,  by  a  disregard 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  of  the  severe  and  wide-spread  distress 
among  the  working  classes ;  many  of  whom,  from  want  of  ho- 
nest employment,  were  scarcely  able  to  find  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  were  thus  driven  to  try  what  revolution  and  rapine  would 
produce.  The  fearful  example  which  Paris  recently  presented  of 
a  demoniacal,  and  well  nigh  successful,  attempt  to  subvert  all 
order,  brought  to  the  remembrance  of  the  thinking  part  of  the 
community  of  Great  Britain,  the  fact,  that  thousands,  in  this 
country,  had  little  to  lose  from  the  failure  of  a  revolutionary 
movement,  and  much  to  hope  from  its  success.     Reflections 
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upon  this  subject^  wfaich^  at  the  time^  formed  a  leading  topic 
in  the  xiaily  and  weekly  journals^  produced  something  like  a 
general  acknowledgment  that  some  means  should  be  adopted 
to  provide  employment  for  the  industriously  inclined ;  but, 
further  than  awakening  the  national  consciousness  in  this 
particular,  nothing  has  resulted;  nor  is  it  probable  anything 
wiU  be  done  to  improve  the  prospects  of  that  laboring  com- 
munity, of  which  we  have  just  reason  to  be  proud,  until  an- 
other  and  severer  season  of  distress  produce  a  pressure  from 
without,  which  cannot  be  resisted  with  impunity.  In  this 
matter,  as  with  all  others  requiring  reform,  nothing  can  be 
effected  in  the  proper  season — ^when  there  is  time  for  calm 
consideration ;  but  the  change  must  take  place  when  we  are 
either  smarting  under  the  wound,  or  have  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  severity  of  the  blow  which  our  own  neglect  has 
brought  down  upon  us.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  of  greater 
national  importance,  whether  as  affects  our  financial  prosperity 
or  the  stability  of  the  empire,  than  that  of  providing  profit- 
able and  continuous  occupation  for  the  ever-increasing  num- 
bers which  make  up  what  is  termed — "  the  laboring  classes.^' 
Yet,  so  far  from  attempting  this,  the  legislature  has,  in  indif- 
ference to  what  is  now  tardily  begun  to  be  acknowleged  as  a 
duty,  allowed  ignorant  workmen  to  tyrannize  over  their  fel- 
lows by  means  of  Trades^  Unions,  which  have  invariably 
tended  to  depress  the  class  they  were  intended  to  benefit ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  rapacious  peddling  money-lenders  have  been 
permitted  to  practise  their  arts  upon  the  industrious  poor  after 
an  organized  system,  bearing  the  specious  name  of  Loan  So- 
cieties. Hitherto  it  has  been  by  private  enterprise  alone  that 
new  fields  of  industry  have  been  developed  in  Great  Britain ; 
and,  when  contrasted  with  the  system  pursued  in  France, 
where  the  central  government  is  the  great  moving  principle, 
it  would  seem  that  ours  is  the  better  plan ; — but  the  duty,  as 
we  conceive,  of  a  government,  is  neither  wholly  to  disregard 
the  causes  of  commercial  distress,  nor  to  enter  into  ruinous 
competition  with  individual  exertions ;  for,  in  the  one  case, 
disaffection  and  disorder  must  ensue ;  while,  in  the  other,  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  would  be  extinguished.  There  is,  however, 
a  middle  path,  which  no  government  has  ever  yet  systema- 
tically pm*sued, — and  that  is,  to  take  the  lead  in  doubtful  en- 
terprises, where  the  benefits,  if  success  were  attained,  would 
become  national ;  but  into  which,  a  private  speculator  would 
scarcely  like  to  venture,  from  the  fact  that  his  dear-bought 
experience  would  be  as  available  for  the  benefit  of  others  as 
for  himself.  Of  new  and  plausible  schemes,  for  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country,  there  is  no  lack ;  and,  of  some 
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of  the  most  tangible  of  theao  propoaalsy  k  would  be  weH  for 
ihe  government^  by  a  fnll  and  aearehing  investigation^  to  aa* 
certain  how  far  they  might  be  depended  npon  as  theoretically 
correct ;  and,  of  anch  as  were  apprmred^  a  firagal  eipeadituce 
might  be  advantageoosly  made,  to  tert  the  groonda  for  thdr 
nitimate  succeBS..  When  oontemplating  the  diatreaa  which  a 
want  of  profitaUe  employment  entaila  upon  the  labonng  daaaea^ 
the  mind  will  naturally  turn  to  Ireland,  as  the  land  where  thf 
suffering,  from  this  cause,  is  most  fearfully  reaUzed;  and  a 
hope  of  improvement,  if  it  should  arise,  will  readily  be  dis* 
peOed  by  the  memory  calUng  up  the  reasons  for  this  destitute 
condition  of  the  people.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  last  session 
of  parliament  a  few  sanguine  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
■  were  bold  enough  to  express  their  conviction  that  a  vast  fidd  for 
induttiT  had  at  last  been  discovered  for  the  poor  Irish  pea* 
sautry,  by  the  conversion  of  their  bogs  into  a  vari^y  of  valuable 
products  ]  yet,  although  the  public  was  but  too  glad  to  greet 
this  announcement  as  a  genuine  ray  of  hope,  the  gleam  of 
sunshine  has  paled  away,  at  least  for  the  present ;  and  the 
bogs  are  still  allowed  to  germinate,  undisturbed,  over  three 
millions  of  acres,  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole  area  of  Ireland, 
and  occasionally  to  move  beyond  their  boundaries,  and  cany 
desolation  over  the  neighbouring  cultivated  plains.  If  no  reason* 
able  grounds  at  present  existed  for  supposing  that  peat  oould 
be  made  commercially  important,  yet,  arguing  from  analogy, 
one  might  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  vast  mo^ 
rasses,  pregnant,  as  they  are,  with  vegetable  life,  were  capable 
of  yielding  some  valuable  product;  for  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery continually  strengthens  the  opinion  that  all  matter 
oontams  some  element  or  substance  which  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  wants  of  man :  the  partial  cultivation,  too,  of 
bog  lands  in  England  and  Scotland  clearly  demonstrates  that 
there  is  an  extensive  untried  field  for  the  application  of  pea- 
sant labor,  at  least.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  the  go- 
vernment might  fairly  take  the  initiative ;  for  the  question  to 
be  determined,  is  not  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  when  re- 
claimed, and  to  the  probability  of  its  permanently  supporting 
so  many  thousand  farm  servants;  but  rather  in  wnat  way  that 
spongy  vegetable  matter,  at  once  the  type  and  cause  of  sloth — 
that  moral  incubus  of  Ireland — should  be  treated,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  its  removal  and  after  preparation:  this  is  essentially 
a  national  question,  and,  as  such,  especially  in  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  it  should  be  regarded.  Thore  are  many  faets  con« 
nected  with  peat  that  are  already  ascertained,  viz.,  that,  by 
distillation,  it  will  yield  charcoal,  tar,  ascetic  acid,  pyroxilic 
spirit,  and  pardiine  (a  kind  of  tallow) ;  but  little  or  nothing 
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is  known  of  the  commercial  practicability  of  thus  converting 
peat.  Now,  as  tl)e  inauufactiire^  if  really  worth  pursaing, 
must  necessarily  be  an  open  one,  it  is  scarcely  fair  that  expe- 
riments, to  determine  this  point,  should  be  instituted  at  the 
cost  of  private  ent^prise ;  yet  such,  we  doubt  not>  will  be  th« 
case,  if  the  subject  is  ever  taken  up,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  first  projectors*  We  would,  however,  hope  better  things 
Ibr  the  benefactors  of  mankind  in  this  age  than  frequently 
befell  them  at  an  earlier  period ;  for  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  present  era  if  a  second  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  were  to  meet 
with  a  similar  fate,  from  his  philanthropic  exertions* 
;  As  respects  the  preparation  of  peat,  there  are  many  schemes 
already  before  the  public;  and,  of  these,  the  one  put  forward 
by  Mr«  Jasper  Rogers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  **  Irish  Ame<« 
Uoration  Society,"  appears  to  be  weU  worthy  of  notice.  The 
broad  features  of  his  plan  are,  to  manufacture  peat  into  char« 
eoal,  add  simultaneously,  by  applying  the  radiating  heat  of 
the  incandescent  charcoal,  to  effect  the  perfect  dessication  of 
partially  dried  blocks  of  peat ;  and  thus  to  prepare  a  cheap 
foel,  suitable  for  ordinary  purposes.  Now,  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  all  schemes  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  merely  ne- 
cessary to  manufacture  an  article  whieh,  on  an  elaborate  cal- 
culation,, may  be  found  to  be  equal,  in  point  of  economy  and 
utility,  to  a  substance  already  in  general  demand ;  but  it  must 
be  shewn  to  possess  some  essential  advantage  over  the  articla 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  competition,  before  a  market 
can  be  obtained  for  it  at  the  expense  of  the  article  already  in 
use  I  apd  this  is  exactly  the  position  in  which  peat  fuel  stands 
with  regard  to  coal.  That  peat  charcoal,  by  its  freedom  from 
sulphur,  would,  if  used  in  the  blast  furnace,  produce  a  better 
quality  of  iron  than  can  be  obtained  by  employing  coke,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  then  come  the  questions  as  to  the  cost 
per  ton  of  the  charcoal,  and  its  power  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
blast.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  of  these  points  admit  of  ready 
9olution,  for  they  both  depend  upon  the  density  of  the  charcoal. 
Any  density  may  be,  however, obtained  at  an  increased  cost;  but 
then  that  extra  cost  may  preclude  the  possibility  of  using  the 
charcoal  in  the  smelting  and  manufacturing  of  metals.  The 
same  difficulty  arises  with  respect  to  the  application  of  dried 
peat  as  a  fuel ;  and  a  lengthened  experience  in  manufacturing 
and  in  using  it,  will  alone  determine  its  real  value.  It  is  en- 
couraging, therefore,  for  those  who  look  to  the  conversion  of 
the  peat  bogs,  as  the  means  of  regenerating  Ireland,  to  find 
that  another  point  in  Mr.  Rogers'  scheme  is  not  so  dependent 
on  probabilities  :  we  allude  to  the  use  of  granulated  charcoal 
as  a  manure.    Experience  has  shewn  that  the  success  of  this 
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application  will  depend  solely  upon  the  price  at  which  the 
charcoal  can  be  sold ;  for  not  only  is  it  calculated^  per  se,  to 
enrich  the  soil,  but  it  possesses  the  peculiar  property,  when 
combined  with  animal  excrement,  of  absorbing  the  ammonia 
and  rendering  it  perfectly  inodorous ;  and  of  so  diluting  (if 
such  a  term  is  allowable)  this  the  most  valuable  of  all  ma- 
nures, as  to  render  it  fit  for  immediate  use  on  arable  and  pas- 
ture land ;  whereas,  according  to  the  present  practice,  vegetable 
matters  (which  take  a  long  time  to  decompose  and  become  tit 
for  manure)  are  mixed  with  the  excrement,  and  the  ammoniacal 
gases,  in  consequence  of  the  long  exposure  of  the  manure  to 
the  air,  are  completely  evolved  and  lost.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  Irish  Amelioration  Society,  the  public  may- 
be furnished  with  charcoal  at  £1. 1^.  per  ton ;  which  is  a  price 
calculated  to  create  a  large  demand,  both  for  sanitary  ope- 
rations and  for  farming  purposes ; — ^it  remains,  however,  to 
be  seen  how  far  experience  will  warrant  them  in  redeeming^ 
this  promise.  In  the  meanwhile  we  are  assailed  with  counter 
statements,  which  deserve  consideration.  These  are  to  the 
effect  that,  charcoal  being  the  only  product  which  the  Society 
proposes  to  obtain  from  the  peat,  the  whole  cost  of  cutting, 
piling,  and  drying,  must  be  laid  upon  it; — that  these  opera- 
tions are  exceedingly  costly,  and  that,  however  well  the  ex- 
penses may  be  borne  by  the  peat,  when  rendered  fit  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  fuel,  yet,  upon  a  ton  of  charcoal,  they 
must  be  quadiiipled — inasmuch  as  it  requires  four  tona  of 
dried  peat  to  produce  one  ton  of  charcoal, — and  therefore  the 
eharcoal  cannot  possibly  be  sold  at  the  price  stated.  It  is 
thought  essential,  by  the  objectors  to  the  Society's  adopted 
system,  to  make  some  other  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
peat  available ;  and  thus  to  carry  on,  at  least,  a  double  manu- 
facture, viz.,  the  distillation  of  the  tar  simultaneously  with 
the  burning  of  the  charcoal.  Several  plans  for  efiFecting  this 
have  already  been  proposed,  and  made  the  subject  of  letters 
patent.  Of  these,  our  present  number  contains  one,  by  Mr. 
Green,  who,  in  addition  to  obtaining  charcoal  and  tar  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  the  peat,  collects  the  inflam- 
mable gases  driven  over  with  the  tar,  and  returns  them  to  the 
furnace,  to  be  used  as  a  fuel.  Now,  if,  in  addition  to  25  per 
cent,  of  charcoal  obtained  from  the  peat,  20  per  cent,  of  tar  (the 
amount  which  is  usually  given  out),  of  a  marketable  value,  be 
produced  at  but  a  slightly  increased  cost,  the  prospect  of 
rendering  peat  charcoal  a  staple  commodity  of  trade  will 
greatly  improve;  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  market  price  of  this  mixed  product  of  distillation,  or  the 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  producing,  will  be  the  stability  of  the 
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peat  charcoal  maiiu£Bustare.  It  is  not  oiir  intention^  in  this 
paper^  to  gainsay  the  statements  of  any  party,  and  much  less 
to  advance  one  project  by  the  depreciation  of  another ;  our 
object  is  simply  to  consider  how  far  the  public  may  be  war- 
mnted  in  indulging  in  the  prospect  of  a  new  field  of  labor 
bong  opened  out  to  the  country  by  the  conversion  of  the  peat 
bogs  of  Great  Britun.  If  charcoal  can  be  produced  and  sold 
at  a  profit  for  £1.  Is.  per  ton,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will 
immediately  supersede  the  use  of  guano  at  from  three  to  five 
pounds  per  ton ;  and  that  a  large  and  constant  supply  will 
be  required ;  but,  beyond  this,  there  is  the  prospect  of  its  be- 
coming employed  in  the  manufacturing  and  working  of  metals, 
— ^the  application  to  which  purposes  would  ensure  the  employ- 
ment oi  a  large  number  of  hands  in  cutting  and  preparing 
the  peat.  Should  it,  however,  be  found  that  Mr.  SLogers' 
plan  is  too  costly  to  ensure  the  introduction  of  a  low-priced 
charcoal  into  the  market,  there  is  yet  the  hope  that  some  other 
of  the  many  proposed  plans  may  ne  more  successful  in  form- 
ing a  basis  for  the  development  of  this  new  branch  of  industry. 
From  the  want  of  reliable  data  the  whole  of  this  question  is, 
at  present,  necessarily  involved  in  doubt ;  and  any  opinion, 
therefore,  upon  its  merits  can  only  be  formed  upon  hypothe- 
tical grounds.  For  instance,  the  mercantile  value  of  the  es- 
aential  oil  and  tar  obtained  by  the  distilling  process,  at 
whatever  sum  it  may  be  put,  is  wholly  suppositious,  and  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  found  appli- 
cable. If,  as  is  supposed,  it  will  be  useful  for  saturating 
timber,  it  may  fetch  a  good  price ;  and  thereby  allow  the  ma- 
nufacturer to  sell  his  charcoal  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  but,  if  no 
demand  can  be  created  for  the  tar,  it  will  then  be  a  matter 
for  consideration  whether  or  not  the  distillation  shall  be  con- 
tinued, to  obtain  the  pyroxilic  spirit,  the  paraffine,  or  the 
acetic  acid,  from  the  tar, — and  thus  prepare  some  article  already 
possessing  a  commercial  value.  It  is  obvious  that  any  effi- 
cient means  which  may  be  suggested  for  cheaply  extracting 
or  beneficially  applying  these  substances,  will  tend  to  promote 
the  more  general  employment  of  the  laboring  classes ;  we 
should,  therefore,  hail  with  satisfaction  any  improvement  that 
might  be  suggested  to  this  end,  whether  it  came  in  the  form 
of  bog-tallow  candles  (as  proposed  by  Mn  Reece),  as  a  satu- 
rating solution  for  timber,  a  new  preparation  of  manure,  an 
artificial  fuel,  or  in  whatever  other  shape  the  skill  of  man  might 
devise.  That  good  to  the  community  will  eventually  result 
from  the  manufacture  of  peat  we  have  little  doubt ;  but  we 
fear  the  chance  is  small  that  the  government  will  assist  in  de- 
veloping this  important  (if  successful)  branch  of  industry; — 
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there  is  yet^  however^  a  power  on  which  we  can  i-^Iy,  although, 
from  htcK  of  sufficient  inducement  to  proceed,  it  may  at  first 
be  tardy  in  its  operations, — and  that  is,  the  spirit  of  individual 
enterpnse,  which  has  hitlierto  accomplished  so  much  in  this 
country.  To  such,  then,  as  have  the  means  of  furthering 
this  object,  we  would  urge  the  eonsideration  that  every  hoaeai 
enterprise  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  doable  inoeutive  to  sc* 
tivity ;  for,  as  evil  cannot  be  committed  without  others  thsu 
the  actor  participating  in  the  injury  which  it  entaik ;  so,  to 
the  projector  of  a  good  work,  individual  aucoess  cannot  he 
attained  without  others  connected  with  the  enterprise  being 
likewise  benefited.  And  what  can  be  more  gratifying  to  any 
man  than  thus  to  share  his  fortune  with  the  industrious  poor? 
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Tub  number  of  stones,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  temi  genu, 
was  much  greater,  and  the  stones  much  more  various,  than  those 
classed  by  modem  connoisseurs  under  that  name.  Amonz 
those  called  gems  or  precious  stones,  at  the  present  time,  ve  fina 
only  a  very  limited  number ;  and  these  we  distinguish  by  their 
color,  transparency,  brilliancy,  hardness,  and,  above  all,  by  their 
extreme  rarity.  The  ancients  r^arded  as  gems  an  immense 
number  of  stones  which  were  of  a  pleasing  color  and  fine  texture ; 
no  matter  whether  the  tint  were  uniform  or  brilliant,  or  whether 
the  stone  were  marked  with  zones  or  clouds  of  diffiirent  ooIofb; 
at  the  same  time  stones  finely  marked  by  zones  or  ribbona  of 
bright  color  were  considered  more  valuable  than  those  vhich 
were  of  a  single  and  uniform  tint:  stones  of  both  classes  wercy 
however,  particularly  valued  in  remote  times,  inasmuch  as  they 
offered  to  the  hand  of  the  engraver  an  admirable  material  for  hia 
art ;  but  those  most  variegated  were  most  highly  esteemed,  aa 
they  were  suitable  for  objects  engraved  in  relief;  that  is,  for  the 
production  of  cameos : — thus  it  is  related,  tiiat  the  most  valuaUe 
of  all  the  stones  of  this  description  was  the  variegated  quartz,  a 
kind  of  gem,  which  sometimes  presented  such  an  extraordinary 
natural  mixture  of  colors  that  the  stones  were  regarded  with  great 
wonder  and  curiosity ;  and  PUny  makes  mention  of  a  specimen 
of  agate,  in  which,  in  the  natural  markings  of  the  stone,  could 
be  distinguished  a  representation  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses. 
The  high  value  attached,  in  ancient  times,  to  gems,  particularly 
to  those  which  had  been  engraved  by  skilful  artists,  will  shew 
us  why,  at  that  epoch,  the  art  of  producing  factitious  copies  of 
genuine  stones,  or  of  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  latter,  was  one 
assiduously  cultivated ;  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
this  was  in  his  time  not  an  unprofitaUe  species  of  iVaad.  Arti- 
ficial stones  were  then  produced  from  different  kinds  of  fusible 
glass;  thin  laminae  of  stone  were  cemented  together  to  unitate 
the  peculiar  color  and  appearance  of  certain  kinds  of  gems,  such 
as  the  agate  or  onyx ;  transparent  stones  were  cemented  togedier 
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with  interpoied  thin  aheeta  of  bright  metal;  aod  the  uatanl 
colors  and  markings  were  modified  or  heightened  by  a  varietj 
of  manipnlations. 

Among  the  various  processes  employed  by  the  ancienta  for  the 
coloring  of  these  gems  is  one  described  by  Phny ;  but  which,  up  to 
the  present  time,  luts  been  generally  although  erroneously  treated  as 
a  fable :  this  process  consisted  in  boiling  the  stone  with  honey,  dur* 
ing  at  least  seven  or  eight  days ;  audit  is  a  curious  foct  that  thisideii** 
tafsalprooessis  still  employed  in  the  agate  manofactoffiesof  Obezstein 
and  Idar,  for  the  purpose  of  conyerting  ealcedonies  and  red  and 
yellow  cornelian  into  fine  onyx.  This  singular  process  remained* 
during  mauy  years,  a  secret  in  the  possession  of  an  agate  mer- 
chant of  Idar,  who  had  probably  purchased  it  from  the  Italian 
and  Roman  artists,  that  were  in  me  habit  of  frequenting  that 
locality  to  buy  stones  suitable  to  their  art.  The  coloring  of  these 
stones  is  founded  upon  the  following  property : — ^The  nbbons  or 
sones  in  the  different  varieties  of  cakedony,  which,  in  the  kidney<» 
formed  masses  of  that  substance,  lie  superimposed,  differ  in  their 
texture  and  compactness ;  but,  owing  to  their  similarity  of  color 
in  the  natural  state,  they  can  only  be  distinguished  mm  each 
other  ¥rith  difficulty.  The  stone  is  however  capable  of  absorbing 
fluids  in  the  direction  of  the  strata ;  this  property  the  strata 
possess,  however,  in  differing  degrees ;  therefore,  if  a  colored 
fluid  be  absorbed,  and  the  quantity  taken  up  by  the  pores  of  the 
stone  is  different  for  every  strata  or  zone,  it  is  clear  that  a  num- 
ber of  tints  will  be  produced,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
zones,  each  of  which  will  indeed  be  rendered  distinct  and  colored 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  coloring  fluid  it  may  have  ab- 
sorbed ;  thus,  a  specimen  of  stone  naturafiy  but  slightly  colored 
may,  by  this  treatment,  be  rendered  equal  to  fine  stratified  caloe- 
dony  or  onyx,  and  may  be  equally  well  employed  with  them  in 
the  engraving  of  cameos,  or  for  any  other  purpose  where  the  va- 
riety of  color  can  be  rendered  available. 

The  signs  of  value  in  these  stones,  when  in  their  rough  state, 
are  recognised  by  the  merchants  by  an  empirical  test,  which  resta 
upon  the  above-mentioned  property  of  absorption  of  liquids.  In 
the  trial  a  small  piece  is  broken  off  that  part  of  the  rough  stone 
which  is  expected  to  be  of  marketable  value  when  polished  :  this 
fragment  is  moistened  by  the  tongue ;  the  buyer  then  remarks 
carefully  the  rate  at  which  the  moisture  dries  away ;  or,  rather, 
whether  it  be  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  stone ;  and  also  whether  the 
absorption  take  place  in  alternate  bands  or  zones,  and  in  one 
zone  more  rapidly  than  in  another.  According  to  the  greater  or 
less  rapidity  of  the  absorption,  the  merchants  judge  of  the  aptness 
of  the  stone  to  receive  color,  and,  above  all,  if  it  be  likely  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  onyx' under  the  coloring  process. 

The  artificial  coloring  of  these  varieties  of  stone  is  practically 
carried  on  in  the  following  manner : — The  stones  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  coloring  process  are  first  washed  with  great 
care,  and  then  equally  carefully  dried,  but  without  exposure 
to  an  elevated  temperature;  when  perfectly  dry  they  are  put 
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into  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water, — ^taking  Bcmpalooa  care 
that  the  yessel  em{doyed  be  dean ;  above  ill,  that  it  be  free 
from  every  kind  of  peasy  matter :  a  fire  is  lighted  beneath  the 
Teasel,  and  the  fluid  heated  rapidly;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
ebullition  must  not  be  permitted;  and  the  fluid,  lost  by 
evaporation,'  frequently  replaced,  in  order  that  the  stones  be 
constantly  kept  covered, — this  is  essential.  The  operation  of  the 
honey  is  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks, — the  time  necessary 
being  known  only  by  experiment.  When  it  is  considered  to  be 
complete,  the  stones  are  removed  to  another  vessel,  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid  poured  upon  them  until  they  are  covered.  A  slab 
of  slate  is  placed  over  this  second  vessel,  whidi  is  then  put  upon 
a  furnace,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  heated  to  350^  or  400^.  At 
the  expiration  of  some  eight  or  ten  hours,  the  stones  are  generally 
found  to  have  acquired  tne  requisite  color, — that  is  to  say,  those 
that  are  at  all  capable  of  receiving  this  factitious  coloring ;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  some  of  the  stones  submitted  to  the  operation 
will  refuse  the  color  entirely ;  indeed,  in  all,  the  eflect  varies 
very  much.  The  larger  and  softer  stones  are  finished  in  a  few 
hours ;  but  others  require  to  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  the 
add  during  the  whole  of  a  day.  When  finished,  the  stones  are 
removed  ^m  the  add  and  thrown  into  water,  where  they  are  wdl 
washed,  and  then  dried  in  a  kind  of  oven ; — they  are  next  ncH 
lished,  and,  afterwards,  put  into  oiU  where  they  remain  for  a  oay 
or  two,  according  to  circumstances.  The  oil  removes  firom  the 
surface  of  the  stone  the  appearance  of  slight  flaws  or  fissures,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  high  degree  of  polish  and  brillkncy.  The  oil 
itself  is  removed  by  rubbing  the  stone  gently  with  bran.  The 
chemical  action,  which  determines  the  access  of  color  in  this  pro- 
cess, appears  to  be  very  simple : — The  honey  penetrates  into  the 
porous  layers  of  the  stone,  and  is  deorganized  and  carbonized  in 
the  pores  by  the  sulphuric  add.  The  color  of  the  bands,  which 
absorb  the  honey,  is  thus  more  or  less  increased  by  the  depodtioQ 
of  the  carbon.  The  colors,  which  naturally  were  barely  indi- 
cated by  difierent  degrees  of  transparency  in  the  zoneS;,  become^ 
by  this  treatment,  grey,  brown,  or  even  almost  black ;  whilst  the 
white  parts  are  rendered  brighter  and  more  distinct  by  becoming 
under  the  influence  of  the  high  temperature,  more  opaque.  Thia 
is  also  the  case  with  the  bands  of  red ;  so  that,  not  only  is  color 
given  where  none  previously  existed,  but  even  those  murts  that 
were  originally  colored  acquire  a  brightness  of  tint  ana  distinct' 
ness  of  marking  much  greater  than  that  which  they  naturally 
possessed.  

CM   TH£  INFLUENCE   OF  BORACIG  ACID  IN  THE  PBOCESS   OF 
VITEIFICATION. 

In  an  account  of  the  Austrian  Exposition  of  Arta  for  the  yea 
1845,  it  was  shewn  by  M.  Peligot,  of  Paris,  that  in  the  manu^ 
^Bcture  of  the  pure  and  hard  glass,  almost  peculiar  to  the  ^aas 
works  of  Bohemia,  the  following  materials  are  employed,  and  in 
the  following  respective  quantities :— 100  parts  of  silica,  12  par^ 
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c^  quick  lime,  and  only  28  parte  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  whence 
it  may  be  perceived,  that  glass,  generally,  possesses  the  qoahtie^ 
of  hardness  and  infusibility  in  proportion  as  the  lime  is  increased 
and  the  alkali  diminished  in  quantity.  The  above  proportions 
give  a  glass  quite  unmanageable  in  ordinary  furnaces,  on  account 
of  its  excessive  infusibility ;  but  the  addition  of  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  boracic  acid  is  capable  of  determining  fusion ; 
and  the  result  is,  a  glass  having  all  the  requisite  limpidity  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  bril- 
liancy and  hardness. 

Tms  solvent  property  of  boracic  acid,  if  the  term  may  be  thus 
used,  has  also  been  applied  in  the  case  of  infusible  bases,  as  yet 
unemployed  in  glass-making,  producing,  for  example,  such  com- 
pounas  as  the  boro-silicate  of  potash  and  zinc,  and  the  boro-sili- 
eate  of  potash  and  baryta ; — ^these  seem  to  be  remarkably  suitable 
to  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  glass,  which  are  found  to 
be  possessed  of  great  purity  and  hardness. 

It  has  also  been  a  matter  of  experiment  to  substitute  the  pot- 
ash by  soda.  The  attempt  has  nroved  quite  successful;  and, 
although  the  soda-glass  is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  made  with 
potash,  it  is,  without  doubt,  superior  to  any  other  kind  of  glass 
m  which  soda  is  employed  as  the  alkaline  constituent.  The  most 
nonarkable  properties  of  the  boro-sihcates  are,  their  hardness  and 
perfect  transparency ; — these  qualities  seem  to  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  quantity  of  alkali  being  so  much  lessened :  this 
ingredient  is  always  present  in  excess  in  ordinary  glass,  which  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  soft  and  hygrometric,  and,  consequently, 
often  becomes,  after  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  more  or 
less  nebulous. 

As  the  boracic  acid  glass  is  eminently  transludd  and  free  ficom 
defecte,  and  also  so  extremely  hard,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
great  interest  whether,  at  a  future  time,  it  may  not  be  employed 
»>r  optical  purposes.  For  this  object,  it  is  probable  that  the 
denser  bases,  such  as  lead,  bismuth,  &c.,  may  be  employed,  in 
addition  to  the  lime  and  baryta,  and  in  part  substitution  for  them* 

Ko  DoU  Bzu  Roku,  or,  a  Memoir  on  Smelting  C(^pper,  illuetrated 
teith plates.  Small  folio,  pp.  20.  [Translated  from  the  original 
Japanese  for  Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science.*] 
Th£  Ko  Dod  Dzu  Boku,  which  we  present  our  readers  in  an 
English  dress,  is  a  thin  pamphlet  of  twenty  leaves,  fourteen 
filled  with  plates  and  explanations  written  in  the  Japanese  hira- 
kana  character,  and  six  with  Chinese  writing.  There  is  neither 
preface  nor  exordium  to  the  work,  which  being  a  very  commend- 
able example,  we  shall  follow,  premising  that  throughout  the 
translation  the  original  is  indicated  by  marks  of  quotations. 
We  will,  however,  just  add  a  record  of  our  hesitancy  in  pre- 
senting this  performance  to  our  readers.  The  natives  who  have 
acted  as  our  teachers  are  sailors  or  tradesmen,  persons  in  ordi- 
nary life  and  of  common  education,  and  who  in  their  own  coun- 

*  From  the  Chineiie  Repository,  1840. 
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tFj  would  probably  have  nerer  attempted  *to  read  ai  book  on 
metdUorgy.  They  know  bat  little  more  than  how  to  read  aio^le 
works  or  write  mercantile  letters. 

Plate  I.  Of  digging  the  ore. — ^Thia  plate  is  in  two  compart- 
ments ;  the  first  represents  a  miner  entering  the  month  of  the 
pit,  carrying  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  pick  in  the  other,  with 
an  empty  basket  swnng  on  his  back.  At  the  entrance  he  meets 
a  second  miner  just  coming  oat  with  a  basket  of  ore.  The  se- 
cond shews  the  same  person  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  minCy 
where  is  a  third  workman  engaged  in  cleaving  the  ore  from  its  bed. 

This  and  all  the  succeeding  plates  are  painted ;  the  colors  are 
everywhere  laid  on  in  an  artist-like  manner,  though  the  cheap* 
ness  of  the  work  apparently  forbade  much  labor. 

*'  The  copper,  as  it  comes  from  the  hills,  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
form  of  ore ;  the  ore  is  the  effluence  of  the  copper,  and  in  a 
serpentine  vein  it  rises  and  appears  upon  the  top  of  the  hill. 
There  are  many  sorts  of  ore ;  that  which  is  of  a  reddbh-bladc 
color,  soft  and  not  very  heavy,  and  taken  from  veins  running 
from  east  to  west  (or  horizontally),  is  the  best.  The  overseer  of 
the  mine  examines  and  assorts  the  ore.  Rafters,  planks^  joiat% 
pillars,  &c.,  are  used  to  uphold  and  prevent  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  from  caving  in.  When  commencing,  the  rock  is  worked 
with  hammers  and  chisels;  the  [barren]  stones  are  thrown  awav 
as  they  are  dug,  and  the  ore  is  brought  out ;  by  degrees  the  hill 
is  penetrated,  and  the  hole  thus  formed  is  called  a  mine.  A 
lamp  made  of  a  shell  is  used  as  a  light,  and  the  quarried  stone, 
put  into  baskets,  is  carried  out  on  the  back.  Wherever  the 
quarrying  has  been  done,  rafters,  planks,  and  pillars  are  set  up 
to  restrain  the  overhanging  rocks  lest  they  fall.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  both  good  and  bad  ore.  When  the  mine  has  been  dog 
deep,  the  air  does  not  permeate  it,  and  the  lamp  goes  out ;  there- 
fore, in  places  above  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  holes  are  cut  down 
reaching  to  the  mine,  opening  into  it  in  many  places,  and  se- 
cured by  planks,  rafters,  &c. ;  they  are  called  ahyiaku  kacki  or 
flnte-hoies.  Thus  the  wind  is  made  to  circulate.  The  whole  is 
called  Juki  tnawaahi  or  wind  ventilator.*' 

Plate  II.  Aborting  the  ore. — ^This  plate  exhibits  a  company 
of  women,  with  hammers  in  hand,  pounding  the  ore,  and  separa- 
ting the  barren  stone ;  one  of  them  has  her  child  strapped  to 
her  back.  A  copper  tea-pot  stands  hard  by,  and  one  old  dame 
is  enjoying  her  pipe  while  plying  her  hammer. 

"  Among  the  ore  there  are  both  rich  and  poor  kinds,  comlnned 
with  the  plain  rock ;  the  poor  is  separated  from  the  stone,  which 
is  then  thrown  aside,  and  called  refuse  stone.  This  is  the  em- 
ployment of  old  men  and  women.'* 

Plate  III.  Draining  the  mine. — In  this  plate,  we  haye  a 
section  of  one  of  the  "flute-holes,"  and  three  lifting-pumps  re- 
presented, emptying  into  each  other  by  means  of  water-boxea 
pUiced  on  shelves  cut  in  the  rock,  where  also  the  laborer  stands 
Jj  .^ork  the  pumps.  The  lifting-pump  is  not  known  to  the 
Chinese,  and  we  were  not  previously  aware  that  the  Japaneae 
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were  acqiudnted  with  it.  How  invaluable  would  be  the  gifts  of 
a  steam-engine  to  the  Japanese  miners,  toiling  day  and  night  to 
ndse  water  from  the  deep  mine,  and  of  a  safety-lamp  to  him. 
who  now  works  by  the  lignt  of  a  shell-lamp  I  The  darkness  or 
the  depth  of  the  mine  is  intimated  by  lamps  placed  near  the 
pumps ;  and  the  painter  has  very  cleverly  represented  the  light 
proceeding  £rom  them  by  leaving  a  circle  of  white  around  the 
flame, — the  surrounding  rock  being  a  light  umber  color. 

''In  obtaining  the  ore,  as  the  mine  descends  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  the  digging  is  low  down,  the  water  bubbles  up, 
making  the  labor  dificult.  Therefore  wood  and  bamboo,  pre- 
pared in  pieces  about  thirteen  feet  long,  are  placed  one  above 
the  other,  and  these  tubes  (or  pumps)  are  inserted  into  water 
boxes ;  several  tens  or  hundreds  of  strokes  are  required,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  deep  or  shallow.  They  are  worked  uninterruptedly, 
day  and  night,  to  draw  the  water  to  the  surface.  In  this  manner 
of  operation,  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  the  strength  of 
the  workmen,  and  they  cannot  progress  very  fast;  wherefore 
proper  spots  are  selected  for  raising  the  water.  Below,  in  the 
mine,  several  perches  intervene  between  them,  and  there  they 
are  idso  guarded  from  caving  in ;  they  are  cut  down  to  those 
spots  in  the  mine  where  the  water  collects,  and  are  called  midzu 
nuki;  or  water-drainings.  In  all  of  them  the  wind  circulates* 
The  expense  of  making  them  in  this  manner  is  exceedingly 
great ;  the  miners  construct  them  according  to  their  own  ideas, 
and  they  are  indispensable.  From  thirty  to  fifty  years  are  oc- 
caped  in  making  them." 

Plate  IV.  l^Mting  the  ore. — In  this  plate,  the  artist  haa 
apparentlv  endeavored  so  to  foreshorten  his  drawing,  that  the 
roof  shall  appear  high  above  the  kiln ;  if  such  was  his  intention 
he  haa  rather  failed,  for  the  roof  is  drawn  so  near  to  the  fire 
bursting  from  the  kiln,  that  it  would  soon  be  consumed,  were  it 
BO  built.  The  kiln  appears  to  be  bmlt  in  a  solid  and  permanent 
manner,  but  without  the  covering  of  straw  mentioned  in  the  text. 

**  To  roast  the  ore,  a  kiln  must  first  be  built,  having  vent-holea 
in  it,  through  which  the  draft  will  pass  to  the  fire.  Faggots  are 
spread  upon  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  the  ore  laid  upon  them 
in  rows,  and  thus  alternately,  faggots  and  ore,  until  the  kiln  ia 
full.  A  covering  of  matting,  straw,  thatch,  and  other  similar 
things,  is  then  placed  over  it,  and  sprinkled  with  water,  and  the 
fire  lighted  at  the  mouth.  Generally  it  bums  thoroughly  in 
about  thirty  days,  and  when  cooled  is  taken  out." 

Plate  V.  Smelting  the  ore  to  extract  the  coarse  metal. — The 
furnace,  in  this  plate,  is  represented  as  sunk  in  the  earth,  and 
the  smelter  is  standing  over  it  with  a  long  shovel  in  his  hand  to 
manage  the  fire.  The  bellows,  which  is  separated  from  the  fur- 
nace by  a  wall,  is  made  like  the  Chinese  ^vn^  seang  or  wind-box^ 
of  which  a  description  is  given  in  the  Repository,  vol.  iv.,  page  37. 

"  The  ore  being  roasted,  is  put  into  a  furnace,  where  coal  is 
employed  to  melt  it:  the  scoria  having  flowed  ofi*,  the  coarse 
metal  is  taken  out;  it  is  copper  imperfectly  purified." 
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Plate  VI.  Taking  out  the  copper  when  the  coarse  metal  k 
fuMcd, — This  plate  is  intended,  as  supplementary  to  the  last,  to 
exhibit  the  mode  of  taking  out  the  copper  after  a  second  melting 
of  the  coarse  metal.  The  fire  having  gone  down,  a  ▼orkman 
stands  over  the  fornace  with  a  broom,  with  which  he  sprinkles 
the  metal  as  a  second  workman  takes  it  oat  on  the  end  of  a 
hooked  pole :  a  third  is  represented  as  having  just  thrown  a  man 
of  metal  into  a  pool  of  water. 

*'  When  ^e  coarse  metal  is  melted  in  the  fiimace,  and  the 
flcoria  has  flown  ofif,  the  copper  is  taken  ont." 

Plate  VII.  Of  fiising  silver  and  copper  together, — ^Thia  plate 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  intended  to  represent  the  tiJdng 
out  of  metal  after  a  second  melting,  when  the  silver  is  still  alloyed 
with  it  In  this  plate  a  bellows  is  drawn  on  each  side  of  the 
fiimace  in  lieu  of  the  double-handled  single  one,  in  the  preceding 
plate.  While  one  workman  is  engaged  in  sprinkling  and  taking 
out  tiie  copper  from  the  furnace,  a  second  is  plunging  a  Ltrge 
mass  into  a  tub  of  water.  The  title  of  the  plate  literally  means 
**  together  blown,"  and  is  rather  a  second  purification  of  the 
copper  ore  than  dloying  it  with  silver. 

"  The  silver  which  is  mixed  up  with  the  copper  is  melted,  and 
the  scoria  taken  out ;  it  is  therefore  called  mabuki  doS,  or  alloyed 
copper." 

Plate  VIII.  Casting  the  bars, — Here  we  have  a  large  sinewy 
num  represented  pouring  the  melted  metal  out  of  a  large  cracible 
into  a  wooden  pool  fiill  of  water ;  while  another  opposite  to  him 
holds  a  pair  of  pincers  to  take  out  the  bars.  The  exhibition  of 
muscular  tension  in  the  drawing  of  the  gigantic  man  who  holds 
the  crucible  is  creditable  to  the  artist. 

"  The  aUoyed  copper  is  put  into  an  earthen  crucible  and  ftised, 
and  then  poured  into  moulds  to  form  the  bars  of  copper.  These 
bars  are  sold  to  foreigners,  and  are  as  exceUent  as  if  for  imperial 
use.  That  which  natives  buy  is  smelted  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  the  mode  of  casting,  and  the  moulds,  are  difierent ;  therefore 
these  are  in  all  sorts  of  shapes ; — one  is  made  by  pouring  the 
copper  into  a  bamboo  stuck  in  the  ground." 

Plate  IX.  Fusing  lead  with  the  copper, — In  this  plate,  one 
workman,  his  fii^- muffled  and  his  legs  guarded  from  the  fire  of 
the  fhmace  by  a  mat,  has  just  taken  out  a  mass  of  copper,  and 
placed  it  in  a  trough ;  while  a  second,  with  a  spade-like  tool,  is 
assisting  him  in  working  it. 

"When  silver  is  combined  with  the  copper,  lead  is  added  to  it, 
and  they  are  melted  together ;  it  is  then  called  <abuki  do&,  or 
combined  melted  copper." 

Plate  X.  Separating  the  lead  from  the  copper, — In  the  pre 
vious  plates  the  form  of  the  furnace  has  been  the  same,  that  bi 
a  caldron  imbedded  in  the  ground  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  having  the  bellows  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  inter* 
vening  wall,  and  the  blast  carried  into  it  below  its  level,  Wo 
covering  is  represented,  and  the  flame  ascends  into  a  cowel  chim- 
ney.   In  this  plate  the  form  of  the  furnace  is  oblong,  with  a 
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curved  fiudng  in  front;  a  fender,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  rod  at- 
tached to  a  post,  guards  the  liquid  metal  from  running  out,  ex- 
cept at  a  anudl  orifice,  which  the  workman  manages  with  his 
qpoonlike  rod. 

"  The  *  combined  melted  copper*  is  put  into  the  furnace  and 
heated  almost  to  liquifying,  when  the  workman,  holding  an  iron 
tool  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper,  restrains  it  from  flowing,  bat 
aUows  the  melted  lead  to  run  off.  The  copper  is  called  shihori 
doO,  or  wnmg-out  copper,  i.e.,  pure  copper.  By  this  process  the 
silver  and  lead  contained  in  the  copper  are  extracted,  whence  it 
is  termed  '  the  wrung-out  (or  purifying)  fusing ;  the  rules  for  the 
process  were  derived  from  foreien  countries,  and  it  is  on  this  ac- 
eoont  also  called  *  the  fusing  of  the  southern  foreigners.* '' 

Plate  XL  Separating  the  silver  from  the  lead. — ^The  furnace 
in  which  the  cupellation  is  performed  resembles  a  cupola  furnace, 
rising  about  three  feet,  and  having  the  fire  somewhat  below  the 
surface.  The  assayer  is  stooping  over  the  fire,  intently  watching 
the  metal. 

'*  The  lead  previously  extracted  is  put  into  an  ash  furnace,  and 
slowly  melted  by  a  coal  fire ;  the  lead  sinks  to  the  bottom  among 
the  ashes,  and  the  pure  silver  appears  coming  out  of  the  centre. 
It  is  called  hai-huki  gin^  or  *  ash-melted  silver.'  " 

Plate  XII.  Of  Hnsinff  and  sifting. — Here  we  have  two  tubs 
of  water,  at  which  are  women  rinsing  the  pounded  scoria ; 
troughs  stand  by  them  for  receiving  the  metaUic  portions,  and  a 
woricman  is  shovelling  the  heap  of  scoria. 

''Within  the  earthen  crucible,  used  in  melting  copper,  there  is 
an  earthy  residuum,  which,  with  the  scoria,  is  put  into  a  stone 
mortar,  pounded  fine,  and  afterwards  rinsed.  As  the  water  in 
the  bowl  flows  off,  the  earthy  particles,  being  light,  also  run  off 
as  useless*  The  cupreous  portion,  being  heavy,  remains  in  the 
bowl,  whence  it  is  taken." 

Plate  XIII.  Fusing  lead. — ^This  plate  is  supplementary  to 
thoee  on  copper,  introduced  probably  on  account  of  the  frequent 
mention  of  lead  when  speaking  of  copper.  The  furnace  is  re- 
presented as  diitinct  from  the  crucible  or  caldron  in  which  the 
lead  is  melted ;  the  fire  is  underneath  it,  and  communicates  with 
the  bellows  bcdow  the  surface.  The  fire  is  pictured  as  having 
gone  down, — one  workman  is  lading  lead  into  small  oblong 
moulds,  while  a  second  is  cooling  them  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  a 
third  cording  the  bars  of  lead  into  small  faggots, 

**  The  ore  of  lead  comes  from  the  hills ;  it  is  f\ised  in  a  cru- 
cible; and  afterwards  poured  out  into  copper  moulds  to  form 
bars  of  lead." 

Succeeding  these  thirteen  plates  are  as  many  more,  represent- 
ing the  implements  used  in  smelting  copper  and  lead,  aud  specify- 
ins;  their  names  and  uses.  To  the  professed  metallurgist,  this 
thu  would  be  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  work  ;  but  it  will  be 
neither  entertaining  nor  profitable  to  our  readers  to  be  detained 
with  a  minute  description  of  them.  There  are  one  hundred  different 
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drawings,  representing  the  iron  ladles,  rods,  forks,  skimmers,  [Nil* 
eers,  &c.,  with  the  sieves,  brooms,  tubs,  crucibles,  moulds,  mor- 
tars, weights,  &c.,  employed  in  the  yarious  stages  of  the  smelting. 
The  last  page  is  occupied  with  diagrams  of  the  bellows. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  an  account  of  the 
process  connected  with  extracting  copper  ft'om  the  ore,  written 
m  Chinese,  and  corresponding  in  the  main  to  the  Japanese.  It 
is  explanatory  of  the  former,  and  renders  the  whole  account 
much  more  complete  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  It  is  drawn 
up  in  excellent  Chinese  style,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  that  language  to  describe  even  the  most  technical 
operations.  The  Japanese  writer  has  added  the  terminations  of 
the  cases,  the  prepositions  and  other  grammatical  marks  by  which 
a  native  of  that  country  is  enabled  to  read  Chinese  with  much 
more  facility  and  accuracy  than  he  otherwise  could  do.  In  the 
translation,  we  have  introduced  the  Chinese  characters  along  with 
the  names  of  places,  in  order  that  the  means  may  be  afforded  for 
ascertaining  their  native  names  by  those  who  have  access  to  edu- 
cated Japanese.  These,  in  many  instances,  are  so  different  from 
the  sound  of  the  characters  themselves,  as  to  afford  no  due  what- 
ever to  the  names  of  the  places  designated,  if  the  reader  does  not 
happen  to  know  the  very  characters  employed  to  write  that  name. 
Thus,  the  three  great  cities  in  the  empire,  Yedo,  Ohosaka,  and 
Kioto  (or  Miyako),  are  severally  written  Keanghoot  Taepany  and 
Kingtoo ;  the  last  is  a  descriptive  term,  meaning  the  imperial 
city ;  it  is  where  the  dairi  or  kubo  resides.  This  being  their  mode 
of  using  the  Chinese  character  in  writing  proper  names,  we  have 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  introduce  them ;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  names  of  individuals,  officers,  and  indeed  every  use  4^ 
the  Chinese.  A  few  sentences  occurring  in  the  preceding  parar 
graphs  will  be  met  with  in  these ;  but  being  embodied  in  the  ori- 
ginal, they  could  not  very  well  be  omittdi,  and  llie  whole  ia 
translated  as  it  stands. 

Memoir  on  Smelting  Copper. — "The  places  in  this  country 
where  the  most  copper  is  obtained  are  Besh-shi  in  Yo,  Nanbn  in 
Ail,  and  Akita  in  U ;  next  to  these  places  are  Sonsau  in  U,  and 
Shioya  in  Tan ;  and  the  poorest  are  Ginsan  and  8heukokn  in 
Sheki,  Kitsukau  in  Bi,  Beiwa  in  Ki,  Kinsan  in  Sa,Taiyain  Yetsu, 
Taten  in  So,  and  some  others.  From  some  of  these  places,  there 
is  at  times  much,  and  at  others  little,  produced ;  the  mines  are 
sometimes  open  and  sometimes  shut.  Besides  these,  there  ia  so 
large  a  number  which  produce  but  little,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
enumerated.  Now  the  productive  veins  have  limits,  and  the 
branching  offsets  cease  midway ;  some  of  them  will  not  repay  the 
outlay ;  others,  the  owners  are  unwilling  to  dig ;  and  again  there 
are  others  which  are  not  worked  on  account  of  the  labor  attend- 
ing them :  of  all  these  there  are  many.  The  copper  ore  sometime 
contains  both  silver  and  lead,  and  at  others  it  is  pure  without  any 
admixture ;  it  is  also  alloyed  with  zinc.  The  rules  for  smelting 
are  also  dissimilar.  Thre  is  some  copper  which  is  wrought  by 
hammering,  and  some  which  is  cast  by  fusing ;  generally  speak* 
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ipg,  that  which  coatains  ailver  and  lead  is  softer,  and  is  hammered 
into  sheets,  or  drawn  out  into  wire.  That  which  is  alloyed  with 
xinc  is  yery  solid  and  hard,  easily  fractured  if  hammered,  and  un- 
suited  either  for  sheets  or  wire ;  but  if  the  soft  and  hard  he  fused 
together,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  fracturing.  If  lead  or  tin  be 
intimately  blended  with  it,  the  alloy  is  very  sonorous,  well  adapted 
for  mirrors  and  bells.  However,  each  has  its  own  rules ;  and  if 
[the  reader  wishes  to  readj  the  rules  for  quarrying,  smelting,  &c., 
they  are  briefly  explained  in  the  following  pages. 

Sec.  I.  Of  the  ore,  — "  All  copper  localities  produce  ore  ac- 
companied with  earth  and  barren  rock.  When  the  mine  contains 
copper  ore,  its  evidence  will  always  be  found  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  of  a  reddish-black  hue,  coloring  both  the  earth  and  stones. 
It  forms  a  connected  vein,  either  long  or  short,  broad  or  narrow  ; 
either  deep  or  shallow,  rich  or  poor,  according  as  the  ore  is 
much  or  little ;  for  it  is  the  effluence  of  the  copper  which  steams 
up  and  forms  it,  and  the  miners  diligently  examme  its  aspect,  in  or- 
der to  judge  whether  the  copper  will  be  much  or  little,  good  or  bad. 

Sec,  II.  0/  digging  the  ore. —"When  the  appearances  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  betoken  good  ore,  [the  miners]  dig  several 
perches  into  it  in  a  circuitous  manner ;  as  they  penetrate,  setting 
up  posts  and  joists,  and  laying  boards  and  rafters  upon  them, — 
stopping  the  empty  interstices  with  stones  and  dirt,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  pit  caving  in.  The  miners  carry  a  lamp  made  from 
a  shell,  as  they  work  the  ore  and  fill  their  buckets.  The  number 
of  days  or  months  required  to  penetrate  ten  or  twenty  perches 
cannot  be  determined.  Sometimes  ore  will  be,  and  sometimes  it 
will  not  be,  met  with ;  and  when  it  does  occur,  the  lode  will  sud- 
denly stop,  and  again  be  resumed ;  and  at  times  it  will  continue 
on  without  faults :  there  are  lodes  which  grow  smaller  and  nar- 
rower, the  further  they  are  followed ;  others  suddenly  contract, 
and  as  suddenly  enlarge ;  some  diverge,  and  others  are  without 
any  branches.  The  rock  which  envelopes  the  ore  varies  in  its  as- 
pect. The  barren  rock  is  thrown  aside  as  of  no  further  use.  The 
ore  is  of  many  sorts,  yellow,  black,  reddish  and  grey,  brilliant 
and  dull ;  some  of  it  contains  much,  and  some  of  it  little.  Indeed, 
the  nature  of  the  mine  is  not  uniform,  nor  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
the  ore  alike  in  order  to  average  the  good  and  bad.  When  dug 
out,  the  ore  is  broken  to  fragments,  and  the  process  of  selection 
and  throwing  away  the  barren  stone  is  called  kaname  (or  examin- 
ing the  ore).  Generally,  the  best  ore  produces  one  tenth  of  cop- 
per, and  the  poorest,  one  twentieth. 

Sec.  III.  Of  roasting  the  ore, — "Whenever  ore  is  roasted,  a 
kiln  is  built  under  a  shed.  Faggots  are  spread  upon  the  bottom 
and  ore  laid  upon  them  ;  a  layer  of  faggots  and  one  of  ore  alter- 
nately are  piled  up  to  the  brim.  A  vent-hole  is  cut  in  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln  for  the  draft  to  be  free.  The  smoke  is  so  suhohureous 
as  to  suffocate  one,  and  the  fire  cannot  be  approached.  When  the 
fire  has  burned  ten  days,  and  gone  out,  the  whole  is  cooled  and 
taken  out,  but  the  ore  has  undergone  but  little  change.  These 
are  the  general  outlines  (of  the  mode  of  roasting). 
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Sec.  IV.  Extracting  the  coarse  metal. — ""WhoeTcr  eztraets 
the  coarse  metal^  constructs  a  waU  in  a  building,  and  [on  one 
side  of  it]  makes  a  large  furnace,  having  a  troogn  leading  oat  of 
it  i  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  two  large  beUovs  are  placed. 
The  roasted  ore  is  then  put  into  the  furnace  upon  the  coal,  and 
two  tall  men  pull  the  bellows,  while  a  third,  holding  a  long  iron 
rod,  stands  before  the  furnace  to  separate  and  level  the  mass. 
When  the  fire  has  reached  its  strength,  and  the  fiquid  metal  has 
risen  and  filled  the  furnace,  the  eailUiy  scoria  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  little  by  little  flows  off  into  the  trough ;  as  it  flows  ont, 
it  Lb  suffered  to  cool,  or  else  water  is  sprinklcNl  upon  it,  and  it  is 
taken  out  and  thrown  aside.  When  the  ore  is  all  melted,  more 
is  added,  and  additional  coal  placed  upon  it,  until  the  furnace  ia 
fuU  of  good  metal,  when  the  earthy  scoria  and  coals  are  all 
pushed  off.  Water  is  then  sprinkled  upon  the  top  of  the  furnace^ 
to  cause  the  liquid  metal  to  separate  from  the  cold,  and  form  a 
crust  which  can  be  raised  up.  An  iron  pole  is  employed  to  peel 
it  off  and  take  it  away ;  first  sprinkling  and  peeling,  until  ail  ia 
taken  off,  when  there  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  fiunace  a 
mass  of  copper  ;  if,  however,  the  ore  is  poor,  there  may  be  none. 

Sec.  V.  Of  extracting  the  copper, — "The  rules  for  calcining 
the  coarse  metal,  and  extracting  the  copper,  are  for  the  most  part 
like  those  for  melting  the  ore  and  extracting  ths  coarse  metal. 
But  when  the  furnace  is  full  of  liquid  metal,  the  top  is  luted  with 
clay,  leaving  a  small  hole  in  it,  in  which  to  put  the  coal  and  bl^at 
the  charge.  If  there  is  any  scum,  take  it  out  immediately,  and 
wait  till  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  fused ;  then  open  the  fbr- 
nace,  and  entirely  remove  the  ignited  coal  and  earthy  sli^ ;  afler 
which,  wait  till  the  heat  has  abated  a  little,  and  then,  sprinkling 
the  surface,  take  it  out  in  the  same  manner  as  when  teeing  out 
the  coarse  metal. 

'^  All  the  operations  described  above,  firom  quarrying  the  ore 
out  of  its  bed  to  the  first  making  it  into  pure  copper,  are  done  at 
the  mine.  The  olBScers'  orders  are  that  no  copper  shall  be  pri- 
vately sold,  but  that  it  must  all  be  carried  to  the  Riau-kwa  foun- 
dry ;  where  the  superintendents  direct  the  founders  to  smelt  and 
cast  it,  then  assort  the  various  qualities  and  affix  their  corres- 
ponding prices.  That  which  is  delivered  at  Nagasaki  and  Kwaahi 
18  from  Besh-shi,  Akita,  and  Nambu.  That  which  is  brought  to 
market  for  ordinary  purposes  of  manufacture  is  all  produced 
irom  other  places  besides  these  three.  The  number  of  founders 
is  Ukewise  fixed  ;  they  cannot  be  lightly  increased  or  diminished, 
lest  malpractices  should  arise.  That  copper  which  contains  sil- 
ver, and  that  which  contains  zinc,  and  the  pure  metal,  must  not 
be  mixed.  There  are  these  two  operations  carried  on  in  the 
foundry. 

Sec.  VI.  The  second  smelting, — "  Every  district  which  pro- 
duces copper  has  it  smelted  a  second  time  in  a  foundry  furnace. 
When  fused,  take  off  the  sli^  and  the  coals,  and  then  work  the 
bellows  a  second  time  until  it  is  liquified ;  wait  till  the  heat  has 
abated  a  little,  sprinkle  water  upon  it  to  concrete  it,  and  then 
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take  it  oat  with  an  iron  rod.  This  is  re-smelted  copper  <»r  fine 
metal.  [The  mass]  is  abont  a  cnbit  broad,  and  ban  a  cnbit 
thi<^,  being  a  little  smaller  than  the  bottom  of  the  fbmaee.  The 
process  is  for  the  most  part  like  that  of  extracting  the  coarse  me- 
taL  Generally  speaking,  abont  250  catties.can  be  melted  in  the 
fdmace  at  once,  and  there  are  three  fiisings  in  a  day. 

Sec.  VTI.  The  third  tmelting, — "  The  twice  smelted  copper 
is  put  into  an  earthem  crucible,  placed  in  the  fiimace  and  melted. 
A  tub  of  hot  water  is  set  near  at  hand  and  a  square  wooden  pool 
made,  into  which  the  moulds  are  placed ;  and  over  them  a  thick 
hempen  cloth  spread.  When  the  copper  is  melted,  the  scoria 
taken  off,  and  the  fire  reduced,  hot  water  is  poured  into  the  pool 
(not  Ycry  hot),  until  it  is  almost  level  with  the  moulds ;  then  the 
smelter,  firmly  grasping  the  crucible  with  a  pair  oi  large  iron 
pincers,  pours  ^he  metal]  into  the  moulds,  which  are  preyiously 
sprinkled  with  warm  water  lest  the  mould  should  crack.*  After- 
wards water  is  sprinkled  upon  the  bars  to  cool  them,  and  they 
are  taken  out  with  a  pair  of  iron  nippers.  Each  casting  produces 
ten  or  more  bars ;  they  are  seyen  or  eight  inches  long,  and  weigh 
about  ten  taels  (i.e.  nearly  a  pound  ay.)  each.  The  copper  is  all 
|K>nred  off  in  about  ten  times,  and  the  crucible  is  fused  ten  times 
m  a  day.  In  this  manner  are  made  the  copper  bara  which  are 
brought  to  Nagasaki  and  Kwashi.f 

**  The  aboye  are  all  the  rules  for  smelting  pure  copper ;  there 
are  others  for  taking  the  re-smelted  copper,  fusing  and  casting  it 
into  square,  or  round,  or  other  shaped  moulds,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently explained,  and  these  are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  for 
making  copper  bars. 

**  Copper  was  first  brought  to  this  country  by  eastern  people. 
According  to  the  Memoir  on  Copper,  the  year  was  between  the 
reigns  of  Genld  and  Tenshei.  For  about  a  thousand  years,  the 
metal  from  eyery  district  was  ehiefly  of  the  third  quality,  as  they 
had  not  learned  how  to  extract  the  silyer ;  so  that  they  eoold  be 
called  deficient  in  manipulation.  Yw  this  is  known  from  the 
fact,  that  if  broken  copper  utensils,  made  in  the  reign  of  Tenshei 
and  before  him,  be  smelted,  silyer  ean  always  be  extracted  from 
them.  The  silyer  used  in  those  days  was  all  obtained  from  mines. 
At  the  end  of  Tenshei*s  reign,  certain  foreign  merchants  came  to 
Sakai  in  the  country  of  Shen,  and  taught  the  mode  of  extracting 
silyer  to  Sumitomo  Zhiyusai ;  this  was  in  the  year  1591.  In  the 
reign  of  Tsnngchine  of  the  [Chinese]  Ming  dynasty,  from  that 
which  was  produced  at  Sou-yoii-shei,  the  fru^iaces  of  Tenkoiiand 
Kaimutsu  became  skilful  in  extracting  the  siWer,  though  the 
mode  of  operation  was  different.     Teenching  reigned  the  fortieth 

'*  "  If  cold  water  is  indiBcreetly  sprinkled  [upon  the  moulds] ,  or  if  the 
crodble  is  cracked,  in  both  cases  an  explosion  will  take  place;  and  be- 
canse  the  liyes  of  persons  are  endangered  by  such  an  accident,  great  care 
should  be  used  to  guard  against  it."    Note  m  the  original. 

t  Thunberg  says  ^  the  copper,  after  being  roasted  and  smelted  at  the 
smelting  house,  is  refined  and  manufactured  at  Miyako,  where  also  all  the 
c<mi  is  struck."  Vol.  Ill,  page  141.  The  foundry  of  Bankwa,  mentioned 
in  this  account,  may  be  at  Miyako,  hut  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
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yesr  after  this,  in  1 63 1 .  From  Sumitomo  Zhiyoaai  and  after,  the 
&mily  has  followed  the  occupation  of  mining  and  smelting  cop- 
per; the  fourth  in  succession  was  called  Sumitomo  Tomoyoo^and 
he  discovered  a  copper  mine  in  the  department  of  Yo  (or  To 
shiu),  while  Genroku  reigned,  which  he  desired  leave  to  open ;  it 
has  yielded  not  less  tlian  7>000,000  catties  of  copper  annually, 
while  it  has  been  constantly  worked  up  to  the  present  time,  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  For  seven  generations  past,  this  familj 
has  superintended  the  Raiikwa  foundry  ;  and  because  the  desig- 
nation of  the  foreign  merchants  was  Shiromidzu,  they  have 
joined  the  two  characters  to  form  Shen,  their  present  mark.  He 
who  first  in  this  country  extracted  silver  from  copper  was  un- 
doubtedly Sumitomo  Zhiyusai,  but  people  generally  did  not  know 
this  fact,  and  therefore  this  explanation  has  been  introduced. 

Sec.  VIII.  Of  alloying  copper  and  lead, — "  When  silver  and 
zinc  are  combined  with  the  copper,  lead  is  added  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  and  the  whole  mass  fused.  When  the  earthy 
slag  and  hot  coals  are  removed,  an  iron  pole  is  used  to  take  it 
out  by  adhesion ;  its  appearance  is  that  of  broken  tiles,  and  it 
is  called  awashe  kane,  or  alloyed  copper.  Generally  there  are 
eight  parts  of  copper  and  two  of  lead ;  but  the  lead  is  according 
to  the  quantity  of  silver :  if  there  is  much,  then  more  is  added  ; 
if  little,  the  lead  is  reduced. 

Sec.  IX.  Of  separating  the  lead  and  copper. — "  The  alloyed 
copper  is  put  into  a  Namman  furnace  (so  called  because  the 
southern  foreigners  introduced  it ;  it  is  biult  of  earth),  and  coal 
added  by  degrees  as  the  bellows  is  worked.  A  crooked  iron  rod 
is  used  to  stir  the  metal  about  in  the  clay,  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  melted  so  as  to  run.  When  the  lead  is  fused, 
it  will  flow  off,  carrying  the  silver  in  combination  with  it.  If 
the  zinc  is  also  ready  to  run  off,  the  workman  with  his  iron  rod 
stops  and  turns  it  off,  so  that  it  may  not  mix  with  the  lead ;  it 
usually  remains  just  between  the  lead  and  copper.  When  the 
lead  has  all  run  off  (t.  e.  that  combined  with  the  zinc),  then 
scoop  the  zinc  up  and  take  it  out ;  and  when  both  the  lead  and 
zinc  are  separated,  sprinkle  water  and  take  out  the  copper ;  it  ia 
called  ahibori  doU,  pure  {lit,  wrung  out)  copper.  The  lead  in 
the  hollow  place  cools  and  forms  a  round  mass  (called  skiyuts 
shigo,  or  extracted  lead)  ;  it  still  combines  silver  with  it,  which 
does  not  shew  itself.  Truly  this  process  of  separation  must  be 
regarded  as  very  elegant ! 

Sec.  X.  Sinking  the  lead  to  extract  the  silver — "  The  first 
ihing  in  cupellating  the  silver  i&  to  construct  an  ash-fumaoe ; 
the  foundries  of  Tenkoii  and  Kaimutsa  call  it  an  ash  pool ;  it  ia 
n^ide  of  sifted  ashes,  placed  on  the  earth,  having  a  depressioii 
about  a  cubit  wide,  and  a  hollow  place  in  its  middle.  When  the 
lead  is  in,  coal  and  fire  are  put  on,  and  a  defence  formed  of  wet 
ashes  like  a  wall  or  dyke  is  built  around,  leaving  a  hole  in  fhwt 
to  work  the  bellows  (as  well  as  to  see  the  state  of  the  fire),  on 
the  top  of  which  a  cover  of  a  broad  tile  is  closely  luted  with  wet 
ashes.    The  bellows  is  then  gradually  blown  until  the  fire  attains 
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I  its  strength,  canting  the  lead  to  drop  into  the  ashes,  where  it 

I  forms  a  mass  npon  the  bottom.    The  lead  is  called  ruikatu,  and 

I  is  afterwards  purified  from  the  ashes.     The  silrer  floats  in  the 

middle  as  a  small  ronnd  cake,  and  is  called  kaibuki  gin,  or  asb- 

melted  mlver.     Such  are  the  mles  for  extracting  the  silver. 

Sec.  XI.  Supplement  of  rinsing  the  scoria  of  the  copper  and 
zinc, — •*  The  separated  copper  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  re- 
smelted  ;  it  is  melted  and  made  into  copper  rods,  and  into  ingots 
for  hammers  and  nippers.  That  cast  into  square  sheets  is  used 
to  tile  houses,  the  round  is  made  into  cups,  the  oblong  pieces 
are  employed  in  constructing  eave-troughs,  and  the  long  rods  are 
for  making  wire.  If  the  lead  and  zinc  are  not  completely  se- 
parated, the  copper  will  split  and  crack  when  hammered ;  it  is 
consequently  very  important  that  at  the  time  of  smelting  it  be 
perfectly  purified.  Zinc  is  only  used  as  an  aUoy  in  making 
mirrors  and  warming  stoves  and  bells ;  if  it  is  combined  in  the 
copper,  that  metal  wiU  not  stick  to  the  moulds  ;  but,  when  taken 
out,  the  engravings  and  ornaments  will  be  distinct  and  clean. 

Sec.  XII.  Of  the  washing  and  ringing. — "The  fragments  of 
copper  taken  drom  the  refining  furnace  which  adhere  to  the 
scoria,  and  that  fVom  the  crucible,  are  beaten  in  a  mortar,'sifted 
and  then  rinsed  in  water,  in  order  to  obtain  the  copper. 

*'  Written  by  Mas'tadzuna  (or  Sou  ten*boii)  a  pupil  of  Sumi- 
tomo Zhiyusai  in  Baiikwa." 

When  Thumberg  accompanied  the  Dutch  embassy  to  Y6do  in 
1776,  the  party  after  much  entreaty  were  allowed  to  see  the 
operation  of  casting  the  copper  bars  at  Ohosaka,  which  he  thus 
describes.  We  introduce  it  as  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness 
to  corroborate  the  native  account. 

"The  operation  of  smelting  of  copper  was  one  day  performed 
particularly  for  us,  and  merely  on  purpose  that  we  might  see  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  importunate  intreaties  both  of  our  chief 
and  our  conductors.  This  was  done  with  much  greater  simpli- 
city than  I  had  imagined.  The  smelting  hut  was  &om  twenty  to 
twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  a  wall  like  a  niche  was  built  up,  with 
a  chimney  on  one  side  of  it.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  and  level 
with  the  floor,  was  a  hearth,  in  which  the  ore,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  hand-bellows,  had  been  smelted  before  our  arrival.  Directly 
opposite,  on  the  ground,  which  was  not  floored,  was  dug  a  hole 
m  an  oblong  form,  and  about  twelve  inches  deep.  Across  this 
were  laid  ten  square  iron  bars,  barely  the  breadth  of  a  finger 
asunder,  and  all  of  them  with  one  of  their  edges  upwards.  Over 
these  was  expanded  a  piece  of  sail-cloth,  which  was  pressed  down 
between  the  bars.  Upon  this  was  afterwards  poured  cold  water, 
which  stood  about  two  inches  above  the  cloth.  The  smelted  ore 
was  then  taken  up  out  of  the  hearth,  with  iron  ladles,  and  poured 
into  the  above-described  mould,  so  that  ten  or  eleven  bars,  wx 
inches  long,  were  cast  each  time.  As  soon  as  these  were  taken 
out,  the  fusion  was  continued,  and  the  water  now  and  then 
changed.  That  the  copper  was  thus  cast  in  water,  was  not  known 
before  in  Europe,  nor  that  the  Japanese  copper  hence  acquires 
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its  hi^  colonr  and  splendor.  At  the  same  time  I  liad  the  good 
fortune  to  reoeiTe,  throngh  the  influence  of  my  fnenda  the  inter- 
preters, a  present  of  a  box»  in  which  was  pan^ied  up*  not  obIj 
pore  copper  cast  in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  but  also  sped* 
mens  tiduen  from  every  process  that  it  had  gone  through,  soch  aa 
the  crude  pyrites  with  its  matrix,  the  produce  of  the  roasting, 
and  of  the  first  and  second  smelting.     *  *  *  * 

**  After  this  we  saw  a  quantity  of  cast  copper,  not  only  in  the 
above-mentioned  form  of  bars,  as  it  is  sold  to  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
neee^  but  also  cast  in  larger  and  smaller,  round  and  square, 
thicker  and  thinner,  pieces,  for  other  purposes^  according  as  they 
may  be  wanted  for  the  fabrication  of  kettles,  pans,  and  other 
utensils.'' 

The  copper  exported  by  the  Dutch  is,  according  to  Thunbeig, 
packed  in  long  wooden  boxes,  each  containing  one  pecuL  A 
cargo  consists  of  six  or  seven  thousand  chests.  The  bars,  he 
aays,  '^  are  six  inches  long,  and  a  finger  thick,  fiat  on  one  side, 
and  convex  on  the  other,  and  of  a  fine  bright  color.  Each  bar 
weiglia  about  one-third  of  a  pound.''  One  of  the  ban  now  lies 
before  us.  It  is  nine  inches  long,  fiat  on  one  side  and  convex  on 
the  other ;  the  upper  side  much  bhstered,  of  a  dark  carmine  color, 
and  weighs  11  taels,  3  mace,  and  8  candareena,  or  15*12  os. 
avoirdupois.  

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OP  ARTS, 

NovbmberTtb,  1849. 
(Bting  ihe  Fint  Meeting  tf  the  Setaicm,) 
The  following  address  from  the  Council  was  read  by  the  Seeie- 
tary: — 

The  Council  congratulate  the  members  asaonbled  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  96th  year  of  the  Society's  pioeeedinga. 

They  congratulate  the  Society  tipon  their  increasing  meana  of 
usefulness,  and  the  cordislity  with  which  their  exertions  for  the 
public  good  are  met  on  all  sides.  Their  ordinary  revenue  haa 
increased,  in  seven  years,  from  ^8800  to  j81600;  the  whole  of 
which  is  directly  expended  in  the  promotion  of  arts,  manufiustnrea, 
and  commerce.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Society,  that  it  now  expends  no  m<Hre  money  upon  its  es- 
tablishment of  officers  and  servants  than  it  did  in  1841,  when  ita 
condition  was  the  reverse  of  prosperous.  The  present  'list  of 
fifty-eight  candidates  for  election  as  members  may  be  appealed  to 
as  an  event  altogether  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  this 
Society,  and  attests  its  growing  power  and  usefulness. 

The  Council  have,  during  the  session,  issued  a  prize-list  for 
1850,  in  its  various  departments  of  agriculture,  arts,  mechanics, 
and  manufactures ;  in  which,  it  will  be  observed,  that  upwards 
of  ^600  worth  of  premiums  and  medals  are  ofiered  for  competi- 
tion. They  are  happy  to  add,  that,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  stand 
the  two  gold  medals  of  H.R.H.  the  President.  The  Society  haa 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  admirable  exhibition  of  paintings  which 
clothed  the  walls  of  the  great  room  during  the  summer.     It 
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Tinted  by  thousands  of  persons,  who  then  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
tiiese  great  historical  paintings.  We  believe  that,  untU  that  ex* 
hibition,  Mr.  Etty's  transcendent  merits  were  only  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  limited  circle  who  had  hitherto  been  fortanate 
•nongh  to  see  his  greatest  works.  The  Council  think  it  right  to 
express  once  more  their  sense  of  the  liberality  and  enlightened 
leal  for  the  promotion  of  art  with  which  Sir  William  Allen,  the 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Painters  of  Scotland,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conncil  allowed  their  great  works  to  be  exhibited 
here  for  the  first  time ;  and  to  all  the  possessors  of  these  paint- 
ings public  thanks  are  due  for  their  liberality  and  readiness  in 
sending  them  for  exhibition.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  this  So- 
ciety that  they  haye  already  been  the  means  of  making  better 
known  to  the  public  the  character  and  genius  of  two  Uving 
painters  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Mulready  and  Mr.  Etty. 

The  Council  feel  it  their  duty  to  allude,  however  briefly,  to  a 
great  undertaking,  which,  originating  with  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  has  long  been  an  object  of  deep  interest  and  gra- 
dual preparation,  and  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  this  room  at 
the  last  general  meeting.  The  members  recollect  that  it  was 
stated,  on  that  occasion,  that  the  great  object  of  a  National  Exhi- 
bition of  Industry  was  more  likely  than  it  had  ever  before  ap- 
peared to  be  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue.  This  anticipation 
18  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  But,  as  the  Council  have  the 
intention  of  summoning  a  special  general  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  before  the  Society  the  past  history  and  present 
position  of  that  great  undertaking,  they  will  not  further  go  into 
the  subject,  because  it  is  one  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
treated  m  a  cursory  manner. 

Bat,  as  an  appropriate  preliminary  to  such  a  statement,  the 
Council  have  thought  it  well  to  place  before  the  members  the 
fteport  of  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  on  the  great  French  Exposition  of 
kit  summer.  The  Council  thought  it  wise  that  the  Society,  hav- 
ing entertained  firom  time  to  time  this  national  subject,  should 
put  itself  in  possession  of  what  other  countries  had  done  towards 
such  an  undertaking,  although  nothing  at  all  approaching  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  design  and  the  extent  of  the  exhibition  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken  in  any  country. 

In  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  the  Council  found  a  gentleman  possessing 
the  requisite  professional  talent  and  the  taste  and  judgment  re- 
quired to  carry  out  this  view  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
public.  You  will  find,  when  you  hear  the  Report,  that  he  has 
done  it  also  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  himself. 


Mr.  Digby  Wyatt's  Report  on  the  11th  French  Exposition  of 
the  Products  of  Industry. 

Extracts  firom  this  document  (which  is  about  to  be  printed  for 
public  use)  were  read,  and  verbal  explanations  given  by  the  author. 

The  Report— after  alluding  to  the  attention  paid  by  the  French 
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GoTernment  to  the  development  of  the  manufACtures  of  that 
country  by  precept,  example,  premiums,  public  ezhibitioiu,  ele- 
mentary schools,  societies  of  encouragement,  &c. ;  to  the  tra- 
ditional excellence  of  early  French  productions;  and  to  the 
modem  restoration  of  that  supereminence,  by  the  means  before 
mentioned,  now  persevered  in,  with  few  interruptionB,  for  fifty 
years, — was  divided  into  three  parts. 

The  first  embraced  the  details  of  construction,  cost,  and  arrange* 
ment  of  the  building,  which  may  be  thus  briefly  described  :•— It 
was  situated  on  the  Carr^  de  Marigny,  abutting  on  the  Champs 
Elys6es ; — thus,  as  a  site,  offering  every  possible  advantage.  The 
whole  plot  covers  a  vast  parallelogram  of  675  feet  by  328,  (being 
about  5  acres),  round  the  outline  of  which  runs  a  gallery  90  feet 
wide,  divided  into  two  avenues  by  a  double  row  of  pilasters.  In 
the  centre  of  each  avenue  is  a  set  of  stalls  (br  the  exhibition  of 
merchandise ;  and  both  between  the  pilasters  and  round  upon 
the  walls  other  objects  are  placed ;  so  that  in  traverdng  either  of 
the  four  gangways,  the  public  have  on  both  hands  obiects  for  in- 
spection. The  parallelogram,  thus  enclosed,  is  divided  by  two 
transverse  galleries,  similarly  arranged  to  that  already  described, 
forming  three  court-yards, — the  central  being  140  feet  square, 
and  the  two  lateral  80  feet  by  140. 

The  central  court-yard  is  open,  and  in  the  middle  is  an  elegant 
fountain.  Around  are  sheds  for  the  exhibition  of  flowers  and 
horticultural  ornaments  and  implements.  One  of  the  lateral 
courts  (enclosed)  contains  the  objects  in  metal,  cast-iron,  &c. ; 
and  the  other  contains  an  immense  reservoir,  in  which  all  the 
drainage  from  the  roofs  is  collected,  so  as  to  form  a  supply  of 
water  immediately  serviceable  in  case  of  fire.  In  addition,  is  con- 
structed a  vast  shed,  of  a  length  rather  greater  than  the  width  of 
the  great  parallelogram,  and  about  100  feet  wide,  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  agriculttund  produce.  A  long  narrow  gallery  intenrenes 
between  it  and  the  main  building.  The  whole  of  the  building  is 
constructed  of  wood,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  zinc,  of  which 
nearly  4000  tons  have  been  used,  and  nearly  45,000  pieces  of 
timber.  Carton  pi^rre  trusses  apparently  sfllpport  the  timben; 
and  a  painted  bas-relief  fills  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  at  the 
principal  entrance.     The  architecture  of  the  whole  is  muquin, 

Mr.  Wyatt  stated  that  the  Exposition — 
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To  this  amount  for  the  present  year  must  be  added  ^000,  the 
cost  of  the  agricultural  shed,  making  the  whole  sum  expended 
^18,000.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  money  is  paid  only 
for  the  hire  of  the  materials  for  about  three  months ; — the  whole 
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remaining  the  property  of  the  contractor  at  the  termination  of  the 
exhibition. 

After  touching  briefly  on  the  classification  of  products  in 
fwrner  years^  Mr.  Wyatt  proceeded  to  give  that  adopted  by  the 
jury  in  1844.    They  dinded  the  manufactoring  arts  into — 

1.  Woven  "^ 

2.  Mineral 

3.  Mechanical 

4.  Mathematical 

5.  Chemical 
'6.  Fine 

7.  Ceramic 

8.  Miscellaneous^ 
In  1849,  no  systematic  classification  appears  to  have  been 

adopted, — convenience  of  arrangement  rather  than  the  nature  of 
the  product  being  considered.  The  great  uncertainty  of  the  uni- 
form supply  of  goods  from  year  to  year  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  complete  any  preliminary  arrangement.  Thus,  ma- 
chinery, which  in  1839  was  comparatively  a  minor  item,  is  in 
1849  a  great  and  predominating  attraction.  The  products  of 
Mulhausen  (cotton  and  mixed  goods),  which  in  1839  required  a 
large  hall  for  themselves,  sunk  this  year  into  the  ordinary  space 
required  by  other  branches.  It  is  in  articles  of  taste,  however, 
that  French  workmen  exhibit  their  greatest  strength.  We 
scarcely  ever  see  a  piece  of  bad  ornamental  modelling.  The  hu- 
man figure  is  rarely  ill  drawn,  and  we  recognise  everywhere  a 
practised  hand  and  a  thoughtful  head.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  French  are  before  us  in  every  ornamental  art ;  and  in  ma- 
chinery also  they  have  this  year  displayed  their  power  in  me- 
chanical resources  to  an  extent  that  would  be  alarming,  if  we 
were  not  ourselves  in  a  state  of  continual  progress.  Mr.  Wyatt 
also  alludes  to  the  excellent  liberality  of  the  French  Government 
in  the  whole  expenditure ;  and  to  the  perfect  arrangements  for  . 
free  ingress  and  egress,  and  for  unanimous  movement.  The 
catalogue  contained  a  double  series;  and  the  exhibitors  were 
allowed,  with  great  advantage,  to  fit  up  their  own  stalls.  The 
goods,  howeyer,  on  the  whole,  wanted  arrangement,  and  the 
building  had  the  defect  of  containing  no  one  grand  hall ;  whereas 
on  the  occasion  of  distributing  prizes  a  great  assemblage  might 
take  place.  Mr.  Wyatt  believes  that  a  better  building  might  be 
erected  in  England  at  a  much  less  cost,  probably  by  one-fourth. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  contains  a  history  of  all  the  past 
expositions^  from  the  original  idea  of  the  Marquis  d'Av^e,  in  the 
year  1 797,  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  a  table  is  given  shew- 
ing the  general  conditions  of  many  of  them. 

The  third  explains  the  official  arrangements  by  which  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  is  required  to  carry  out  each 
exposition.  The  institution  of  a  central  jury  for  awarding  the 
prises  ia  said  to  have  worked  well; — that  jury  consisting  of 
retired  merchants  and  manufacturers,  professors,  engineers,  and 
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men  of  seience,  of  a  reputation  and  Btanding  sufficiently  high  to 
place  their  verdict  above  all  question. 

The  appendices  consist  of  varioas  papers,  by  means  of  which 
the  formulee  of  correspondence,  &c.,  are  conducted ;  and  No.  4 
contains  the  decree  by  which  the  last  Exposition  was  announced 
to  the  public. 

Nov,  \4th. — I%e  subject  before  the  Meeting  was  a  paper  by  Me. 
H.  H.  Russell,  on  Ms  mode  of  constructing  Suspension  Bridget 
and  Landing  Piers. 

The  paper  commences  with  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
origin  and  adoption  of  suspension-bridges,  which  would  appesr 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  Humboldt  and  other  travellers  having 
seen  them  in  uncivilised  countries  constructed  of  bark,  reeds, 
bamboo-cane,  &c.,  slung  across  wide  and  dangerous  chasms, 
and  used  for  passenger-trafiic.     In  Thibet  and  China  they  have 
been  found  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  beasts  of  burden,  and 
men  with  loads  and  palanquins,  to  pass  over  in  safety.    The 
application  of  this  mode  of  constructing  bridges  in  our  country 
was  first  made  by  Captain  Samuel  Brown,  B.N.,  in  what  he 
termed  his  "  Chain  Cable  Bridges,"  and  was  first  suegested  to 
him  by  the  rope  bridge  of  Penipe.     Bridges  of  this  description 
were  constructed,  and  others  proposed,  by  Telford,  Mr.  Tiemey 
'  Clerk,  and  others.     The  success  of  these  bridges  gave  so  gr^  a 
stimulus  as  to  cause  their  introduction  into  almost  every  civilised 
country  in  Europe;    and  their  partial  destruction  has  led  to 
various  arrangements  for  increasing  their  stability,   especially 
with  a  view  of  arresting  the  undulations  which  may  be  excited  in 
them.     The  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Russell  was  first  suggested 
to  him  by  witnessing  the  rigidity  of  two  lines  of  cobwebs  crossing 
a  street  in  the  direction  of  the  main-chains  of  the  bridge ;  a  third, 
running  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction  underneath,  was  sap- 
ported  at  intervals  from  the  upper  two  in  the  one  spandril,  and 
m  the  other  had  a  circular  web,  of  large  dimensions,  also  stayed 
in  all  directions  to  the  upper  and  lower  webs ;  and  a  hige  spider 
was  observed  to  cross  the  lower  cord  without  causing  sensible  de- 
flection.    Mr.  Russell's  improvement  in  the  construction  of  soa- 
pension  bridges  consists  solely  in  a  novel  method  of  implying  the 
main  chains  thereof  from  which  the  platform  or  roadway  is  sus- 
pended ;  for,  instead  of  each  chain  being  connected  at  its  ends  to 
the  upper  part  of  two  piers  or  towers  (which  is  the  usual  mode  of 
applying  the  main  chains),  each  chain  is  secured  at  one  end  to 
the  upper  part  of  one  tower,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  other  tower ;   so  that  the  chains  from  two  adjaeent 
towers  cross  each  other  at  a  point  midway  between  the  towers ; 
whereas,'  in  the  ordinary  plan,  the  chains  lie  parallel  to  each 
other,  or  nearly  so.     By  this  arrangement  the  structure  wiU,  it 
is  conceived,  be  more  rigid,  and  the  disturbance  to  which  the 
bridge  is  subject  less  felt. 

The  disturbances  to  which  chain  bridges  are  subject  are  of  two 
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kinds — undalAtory  and  oscillatory.  The  proposed  plan  prevents, 
it  is  conceived,  the  undulation,  by  relieving  the  summit  of  the 
piers  from  a  great  part  of  aU  strain,  and  throwing  it  upon  their 
lower  parts,  where  it  is  resisted  by  the  roadway  in  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  strength.  The  oscillatory  disturbances,  or  those 
from  side  to  side,  are  considered  to  be  practically  annihilated  by 
reason  of  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  chains;  and  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  load  renders  any  lo(»l  pressure  less 
effective  in  causing  disturbance ;  and  additional  facility  is  afforded 
for  the  introduction  of  stays  between  the  chains,  so  as  to  equalise 
to  a  greater  extent  the  tension  and  strength  of  the  parts.  The 
attachment  of  chains  to  the  upper  and  lower  points  of  the  piers 
diminish,  it  is  conceived,  the  tendency  to  general  oscillation, 
while  the  alternation  of  long  and  short  suspension-rods,  and  the 
steadying  of  the  longer  rods  by  passing  between  links  of  the 
lower  chains,  must  almost  entirely  obviate  local  oscillation. 

Blr.  Russell  is  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  mode  suggested,  a  coun- 
ter action  to  any  passing  weight  is  obtained  by  the  lower  portion 
of  the  catenary  curve  being  supported  on  the  pier  through  which 
it  passes.  The  masonry  above,  supporting  the  upper  chain,  acts 
BO  as  to  prevent  deflection  of  the  upper  chain,  unless  the  lower 
ehain  or  pier  should  ascend,  which  is  impossible,  for  the  weight 
upon  the  suspension-rods  is  applied  to  both  piers,  thereby  afford- 
ing rigidity  against  action  upwards. 

Nov.  21  at. — The  Secretary  read  the  following  Letter  relative  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Etty,  B.J. 

S,  Adam-It.,  AdelpU,  London.  91it  Nov.,  1849. 

Dbae  Sir, — ^I  doubt  not  but  that  most  of  the  members  of  our 
Society  will  ere  this  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Etty,  which 
took  place  at  York  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 
An  incautious  friend  advised  him  to  leave  off  wearing  flannel, — 
the  throwing  aside  of  which,  in  his  delicate  and  long  precarious 
state  of  health,  added  to,  and  brought  on,  an  accumulation  of 
disease,  against  which  his  already  weakened  frame  ^ve  way. 

It  must  ever  be  a  most  gratifying  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  to  all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  exhibition  of 
his  works  and  in  the  Fine  Arts  of  this  country,  that  the  paintings 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  were  selected  this  year.  It 
being  a  regulation  of  the  Society  that  only  the  works  of  livinff 
painters  are  to  be  exhibited,  it  would  have  now  been  too  late ; 
thus  we  should  have  lost  one  of  the  best  opportunities  of  shewing 
to  the  world  the  successful  labours  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  his 
art,  and  at  his  death  encircled  with  a  halo  of  glory  the  closing 
scenes  of  a  luminary  which  has  now  set  for  ever. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
this  evening  more  particularly  to  the  subject,  as  it  seems  to  me 
an  opportunity  for  shewing  some  little  testimony  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  one  whose  works  so  recently  adorned  the  walls  within 
which  you  are  now  assembled.     To-morrow  morning  his  remains 
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will  be  conveyed  to  their  final  resting-place.  HIb  feUow-cidsens 
are  about  to  honor  him  with  a  public  funeral^  attended  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  York,  and  everything  outwardly  to 
demonstrate  their  high  estimation  of  hia  character  and  taknt. 
With  best  respects,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Scott  Russell,  Esq.  Chas.  W.  Wabs. 

A  short  notice  of  the  life  of  the  late  Mr,  Etty^  R.A.,  taken  from 
the  Observer  of  the  I9th  inst,,  accompanied  the  Letter^  and 
the  following  Postscript  was  added  by  the  Secretary : — 

After  the  exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  Society,  he  immediately 
left  London  on  a  visit  to  Oxford ;  but,  contrary  to  his  onmial 
intention,  he  retained  possession  of  his  chambers  in  the  Ad^^fai, 
with  a  view,  as  he  stated,  to  having  a  home  in  London,  where  he 
might,  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  meet  his  brother 
artists  during  the  season.  At  the  end  of  one  month  he  left 
Oxford,  to  take  up  his  residence  at  his  house  in  Coney  Street^ 
York ;  a  house  which  he  had,  when  a  poor  boy,  looked  up  to  aa 
a  home  far  beyond  anything  he  could  aspire  to,  and  the  poaseflBor 
of  which  he  had  thought  of  as  the  great  man  of  the  city ;  but 
which  house  he  had  lately  purchased.  Here  he  expressed  to  his 
friends  a  hope  that  he  might  spend  the  remainder  of  hia  days 
quietly ;  not,  however,  in  idleness,  for  he  had  long  lent,  and  atQl 
intended  to  have  continued  his  assistance  to  the  School  of 
Design  at  York. 

After  a  residence  of  only  a  few  weeks  in  his  native  place,  he 
was  taken  ill ;  and,  owing  to  an  internal  disorder  and  a  com* 
binadon  of  diseases,  he  expired  after  a  short  illness. 

A  supplementary  paper  on  Mr.  H.  H.  Russell's  mode  of  con- 
structing Suspension  Bridges  was  read. 

The  Assistant-Secretary  read  a  paper  on  Flexible  Breakwatera 
and  Lighthouses,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  C.  £. 

The  paper,  after  alluding  to  the  lives  and  amount  o^  property 
annually  sacrificed  on  our  coasts — a  loss  which  falls  not  on  the 
shipowner  or  the  underwriter,  but  upon  the  community  at  large — 
referred  to  various  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  means  of  float- 
ing breakwaters  to  effect  an  economical  barrier  to  the  sea.  These 
structures  were  subject  to  the  following  objections:^ — 1.  Hie 
danger  of  the  isolated  sections  fouling  each  other.  2.  Bdng 
adapted  alone  to  shallow  water.  3.  Tendency  to  sink,  from  aar 
turation  of  timbers,  weight  of  chains,  &c.  4.  Want  of  access 
from  one  to  another,  or  to  the  shore.  5.  Their  having  no  efiect 
on  the  ground-swell.     6.  Taut  mooring. 

The  peculiar  principle  of  Mr.  Smith's  proposed  breakwater  ia 
to  give  elasticity  to  the  structure.  The  breakwater  is  to  consist 
of  a  long  wall  of  open  framework,  divided  into  separate  sections 
of  about  fifty  feet  broad,  each  secured  and  pivoted  at  the  bottom 
on  screw-piles,  in  such  manner  as  to  admit  of  the  section  swaying 
to  and  fro  when  acted  on  by  the  waves.  Braces,  with  counter- 
balance weights  in  the  centre  thereof,  are  attached  to  the  upper 
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part  of  each  diTkion,  and  their  outer  ends  are  secured  at  a  snit- 
aUe  distanoe  on  each  side  of  the  hreakvater  by  the  screw-pile  or 
any  other  hold£ist.  The  sections,  on  being  struck  by  the  sea, 
yield  to  it,  thereby  eluding  its  yiolence ;  and  the  wave,  jpassing 
through  the  close  grating  or  framework,  becomes  disseminated. 
The  structure  recoils  when  it  becomes  in  equilibrium  with  the 
ware ;  and  on  its  return  still  further  cuts  it  up.  Excepting  when 
under  the  influence  of  a  storm,  the  breakwater  is  comparatiyely 
motionless.  The  author  conceives  it  to  be  applicable  to  every 
situation  for  the  formation  of  harbours.  The  material  employed 
may  be  wood  or  metal ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  question  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr,  Smith  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  breakwater,  if  made  of 
wrought-iron,  would  only  be  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of  a  stone 
breakwater ;  and  if  of  wood,  it  would  only  be  one-fiftieth  the  ex- 
pense. The  same  principle  of  giving  elasticity  to  the  structure 
IS  proposed  to  be  appliea  to  lighthouses,  whatever  the  variation 
of  drcnmstance,  either  as  regards  depth  of  water,  situation,  and 
peculiarity  of  bottom,  from  the  hardest  rock  to  the  loosest  quick- 
sand ; — the  object  proposed  being  to  attain  the  greatest  possible 
strength  and  the  least  possible  shock  from  the  force  of  the  sea  or 
wind-draft. 

A  model  of  a  lighthouse,  constructed  on  this  principle,  was 
also  exhibited.  The  small  room  or  building,  on  which  the  lan- 
tern is  erected,  is  secured  to  the  upper  part  of  a  circular  frame  of 
beams  or  rods,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  hollow 
mast,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  this  is  secared  at  the  bot- 
tom to  screw-piles.  From  the  upper  part  of  this  mast,  a  series 
of  jointed  braces  or  stays,  about  three  inches  thick,  extend  in  all 
directions  around  it,  and  are  secured  at  their  outer  ends  by  piles 
or  mushroom  anchors.  To  these  braces  counterbalance  weights 
are  not  fixed,  as  was  the  case  with  the  braces  of  the  breakwater ; 
but,  in  place  thereof,  a  large  counterbalance  weight,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mast,  is  connected  by  chains  with  the  whole  of  the 
braces.  The  object  of  applying  the  counterbalance  weights  in 
either  case  is  to  produce  the  recoil  of  the  structure  after  it  has 
yielded  to  the  shock  of  the  wave. 

LIST  OP  SEGISTBATIOKS  EFFECTED  UNDER  THE  ACT  FOR  PRO- 
TBCTING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OP 
UTILITY. 

1849. 

Oel.    27*  William  Cooky  of  Regent-street,  London,  for  the  **  hy- 
draulic gas-stove." 
27.  Arthur  Hills,   of  The  Chemical  Works,   Woodside, 
Croydon,  for  a  metallic  carboy-basket. 

Not.     3.  Benjamin  Richards,  of  Dudley  Port  Foundry,  Tipton, 
for  metallic  moulds  for  casting  weights  and  cable- 
chain  studs  and  stays. 
3.  Weiss  ^  Son,  of  62,  Strand,  London,  surgical  instru- 
ment makers,  for  the' 'invalid's  reclining  bed-couch." 
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Nor.     6.  William  Bye^  of  Oldham,  machine-maker,  for  a  "  tak- 
ing up  "  roller  for  power-looms. 
6.  Thomas  Tozer^  of  55,  Dean-atreet,  Soho,  London,  for- 

nishing  ironmonger,  for  "  the  Calorifere.*' 
8.   William  Ford,  of  10,  HoUea-etreet,  Cavendiah-aqoare, 

for  the  "  lady'B  winter  polka  jacket." 
8.  William  Blenkiran,  of  123,  Wood-etreet,  Cheapaide, 

for  afaatening  of  shirt  collar. 
10.  Gabriel  Davis,  of  Boar-lane,  Leeds,  optician,  for  a 

mercurial  steam  and  hydraulic  pressure  gauge. 
12.  Edward  Golding,   of  Hurstboume  Priors,   AndoTcr- 
road,   Hants.,   manufacturer  of  bone  manure,  for 
the  "  roiling  bariey  chnmper." 
1 4 .  Robert  William  Jearrad,  of  260,  Ozford-street,  London, 
for  washing  apparatus. 

16.  William  Lesehallas,  of  32,  Budge-row,  for  a  metallic 

lock  envelope. 

17.  lAUge^  Co,,  of  King  Edward-street,  London,  for  a 

form  of  attachment  or  connection  between  the  linings 
and  fur  portions  of  lined  fur  articles. 
17.  Thomas  Frederick  Hale,  of  3,  Narrow  Wine-street, 
Bristol,  brass  founder,  for  an  improved  plunge  cock. 

1 9.  William  Macbay,  of  Woolwich,  Quartermaster  Sergeant, 

Royal  Artillery,  for  the  **  mercantile  fountain  pen." 

20.  William  Naylor,  of  56,  James-street,  Oxford-street,  for 

a  glass  ventilator  for  window-sashes. 

21.  Charles  Macintosh  fy  Co,,  of  Manchester,  for  a  buckle. 
21.  John  Elce  ^  Co,,   of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  Man- 
chester, for  a  dynamometer. 

21.  Thomas  Kitson  Potter,  of  Hudderafield,  for  the  "Vic- 
toria spirit  lamp." 

21.  Samuel  Butler  ^  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  refolvin^ 

heel  for  boots,  shoes,  and  dogs. 

22.  Reynolds  ^  TUlcock,  of  102,  New  Bond-street,  for  the 

'<  ladies'  hautton  vesture." 

23.  Thomas  Melting,  of  Rainhill  Iron  Works,  near  Liver- 

pool, in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  engineer,  for  a  game 
register. 

23.  Lewis  Le  lUcheux,  of  High-street,  Homerton,  stock- 
maker,  for  a  spring  for  a  spring  neckcloth. 

23.  Gilbert  Dickenson,  of  114,  New  Bond-street,  litho- 
grapher and  publisher,for  the  "comprehensive  drawing 
folio." 

23.  /.  ^J,  Holmes,  of  Regent-street,  shawl  manufacturers, 

for  the  "manifold  cloak." 

24.  Francis  Birkin  Newton,  of  3,  Tib-street,  Manchester, 

for  the  "  Newton  coat,  without  seam." 
27.  William  Burgess,  of  BlackMars-road  and  Kingsmill- 
grove.  Key,  Newgate-street,  for  the  "  gutta-perdia 
hose  joint." 
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li«t  Of  ikitnits 

That  have  passed  the  Great  Seal  of  IRELAND,  from  the  17  th 
October  to  the  22nd  November,  1849,  inclusive. 


To  Tbomas  Beale  Browne,  of  Hampen,  in  the  county  of  Glouces- 
ter, Gent,,  for  certain  improTementa  in  looms,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  woven  and  twisted  fabrics, — being  a  commui-* 
cation  from  abroad. — Sealed  22nd  October. 

John  Goodier,  of  Mode  Wheels  Manchester,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  miller,  for  certain  improvements  in  nulls  for  grind- 
ing wheat  and  other  grain. — Seided  22nd  October. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chancery- 
lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  for  certain 
improvements  in  steam-boilers, — being  a  communication  from 
abroad. — Sealed  6th  November. 

Pierre  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  of  No.  4,  South- 
street,  Finsbury,  for  certain  improvements  in  weaving, — ^being 
a  communication  from  abroad.— Sealed  22nd  November. 


%(»t  Of  llatmtjt 

Granted  for  SCOTLAND,  subsequent  to  October  22nd,  1849. 


To  Alexander  Parkes,  of  Harborne,  Staffordshire,  chemist,  for 
improvements  in  the  deposition  and  manufacture  of  certain 
metals  and  alloys  of  metals ;  and  improved  modes  of  treating 
and  working  certain  metals  and  alloys  of  metals ;  and  in  the 
application  of  the  same  to  various  useful  purposes. — Sealed 
24th  October. 

William  Finzel,  of  Bristol,  sugar  refiner,  for  improvements  in  the 
processes  and  machinery  employed  in,  and  applicable  to,  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. — Sealed  24th  October. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chancery- 
lane,  London,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
for  planing,  tongueing,  and  grooving  boards  or  planks, — being 
a  communication. — Sealed  24th  October. 

David  Owen  Edwards,  of  Sydney-place,  Brompton,  London,  sur- 
geon, for  improvements  in  the  application  of  gas,  for  producing 
and  radiating  heat. — Sealed  26th  October. 

John  Mercer,  of  Oakenshaw,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and 
William  Blythe,  of  Holland  Bank,  Oswaldtwistle,  in  the  same 
county,  manufacturing  chemist,  for  improvements  in  certain 
matenals  to  be  used  in  the  processes  of  ayeing  and  printing. — 
Sealed  31st  October. 
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Williiun  Henry  Ritchie,  of  Brixton,  for  impToyements  in  fire- 
arms,— being  a  communication.^— Sealed  3l8t  October. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-buildings,  Chanoery-lane,  Lon- 
don, agent,  for  certain  hnproyements  in  the  manufiicture  of 
sugar, — being  a  communication. — Sealed  2nd  November. 

Joseph  Lowe,  of  Salford,  surveyor,  for  certain  improTements  in 
grates  or  grids,  applicable  to  severs,  drains,  and  other  aijoilar 
purposes. — Sealed  2nd  November. 

John  Holt,  of  Todmorden,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  mmni^er 
of  the  Waterside  Works,  for  improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  preparing  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances, — 
parts  of  which  improvemento  ar«  applicable  to  machinery  used 
in  weighing. — Sealed  5th  November. 

William  Buekwell,  of  the  Artificial  Granite  Works,  Batteraea, 
London,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  compressing  or 
solidifying  fuel. — Sealed  5th  November. 

Thomas  John  Rnowleys,  of  Heysham  Tower,  near  Lancaster,  for 
improvements  in  the  applicatioQ  and  combination  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  products ;  also  in  obtaining  products  from  mi- 
neral and  vegetable  substances,  and  in  the  generation  and  ap- 
plication of  heat. — Sealed  5th  November. 

Henry  Crosley,  of  the  Firm  of  Henry  Crosley,  Son,  and  Gals- 
worthy, of  Emerson-street,  London,  engineers  and  coppersmiths, 
for  certain  improved  modes  or  methods  of,  and  apparatus  for, 
heating  and  lighting ;  for  drying  substances,  and  for  employing 
air,  in  a  warm  and  cold  state,  for  manufacturing  purposes. — 
Sealed  7th  November. 

Henry  Knight,  of  Birmingham,  for  certain  improvements  in  iqp- 
paratus  for  printing,  embossing,  pressing,  and  perforating. — 
Sealed  12th  November. 

Adam  Yule,  of  Dundee,  master  mariner,  and  John  Chanter,  of 
Lloyds,  London,  for  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  mate- 
rials for  coating  ships  and  other  vessels. — Sealed  14th  November. 

Alexander  Mc  Dougall,  of  Longsight,  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, chemist,  for  improvements  in  recovering  useful  products 
from  the  water  used  for  washing,  and  in  treating  wool,  woollen, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  and  other  substances. — Sealed  14th  No- 
vember. 

John  Parkinson,  of  Bury,  brassfounder,  for  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  measuring  and  registering  the  flow  of 
liquids. — Sealed  14th  November. 

Peter  William  Barlow,  of  Blackheath,  London,  civil  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  parts  of  the  permanent  ways  of  railways, — 
Sealed  14  th  November. 

George  Edmund  Donisthorpe  and  John  Whitehead,  of  Leeds, 
manufacturers,  for  improvements  in  preparing,  combing,  and 
heckling  fibrous  matters. — Sealed  16th  November. 
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Walter  Cram,  of  Thomliebank,  Renlrewsliire,  for  certain  im- 
prorements  in  the  finishing  of  wo?en  fabrics.— Sealed  16th 
NoTember. 

Alfred  Barlow,  of  Friday-street,  London,  warehonaeman,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  wearing. — Sealed  19th  November. 

Chariea  Bdwards  Amos,  of  the  Grove,  Southwark,  London,*  en- 
gineer, and  Moses  Clark,  of  St.  Mary  Cray,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  roannfactare  of  paper, 
and  in  ^e  apparatus  and  machinery  used  therein,^part  of 
which  aj^paratus  or  machinery  is  applicable  for  regulating  the 
pressure  of  fluids  for  various  purposes.— Sealed  21bc  November. 

ioshua  Proctor  Westhead,  of  Manchester,  manufacturer,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  for  into  fabrics, — being  a 
communication. — Sealed  2 1st  November. 


SEALED    IN     ENGLAND. 
1849. 


To  John  Cowley,  of  Walsall,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  manufac- 
turer, and  John  Hickman,  of  the  parish  of  Aston,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  clerk,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
bedsteads,  chairs,  tables,  couches,  and  tubular  or  hollow  articles. 
Sealed  2nd  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

George  Park  Macindoe,  of  Mountblow,  in  Scotland,  for  certain 
improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  applicable  to  the  pre- 
paration, spinning,  and  doubling  or  twisting  of  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  flax,  and  other  fibrous  substances.  Sealed  2nd  Novem- 
ber— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Adam  Cottam,  of  the  firm  of  John  Elce  and  Co.,  of  Manchester, 
machine-makers,  for  improvements  in  machinery  to  be  used  in 
preparing  and  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances, — 
being  a  communication.  Sealed  2ud  November— 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

John  Jordan,  of  Liverpool,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  ships  and  other  vessels  navigating  on  water. 
Sealed  2nd  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Frederick  Octavius  Palmer,  of  Great  Sutton-street,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  Gent.,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  candles ;  and  also  in  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  matters.  Sealed  2nd  November — 6  months  for  inrol- 
ment. 

Lucien  Vidie,  of  Paris,  in  France,  but  now  of  South-street,  Fins- 
bury,  French  Advocate,  for  certain  improvements  in  convey- 
ances on  land  and  water.  Sealed  2nd  November— 6  months 
for  inrolment. 
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Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-bnildiDgs,  Chancery-lane,  fot 
improTements  in  the  treatment  of  coal,  and  in  separating  coal 
and  other  substances  from  foreign  matters ;  and  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  artificial  fael  and  coke ;  and  in  the  distillation  uid 
treatment  of  tar  and  other  products  from  coal ;  together  with 
inprovements  in  the  machinery  and  apparatus  employed  for 
the  said  purposes, — being  a  communication.  Sealed  2nd  No- 
vember— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Michael  John  Hiunes,  of  Lucas-street,  Commercial-road,  East,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  leather  pipe  maker,  for  improTements 
ill  the  manufacture  of  bands  for  driving  machinery ;  in  hose 
or  pipes ;  and  buffers  for  railway  purposes.  Sealed  2nd  No- 
vember—6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Buckwell,  of  the  Artificial  Granite  Works,  Battersea,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  civil  engineer,  and  Joseph  Apsey,  of 
Blackfriars,  in  the  same  county,  engineer,  for  improvements  in 
steam-engines,  and  in  propelling  vessels.  Sealed  2nd  Novem* 
her — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Hiram  Tucker,  of  Roxbui^,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  a  certain  new  or  improved  ma- 
nufacture of  mantel-pieces.  Sealed  2nd  November — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

William  Morris,  of  Cold-bath-square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  preparing  of  clay ;  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  articles  made  of 
clay  or  brick  earth.  Sealed  2nd  November — 6  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

James  Combe,  of  Belfast,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  engineer 
and  machinist,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  hackling 
flax  and  hemp ;  and  in  machinery  for  producing  flax  yams. 
Sealed  2nd  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Alfred  Barlow,  of  Friday-street,  in  the  City  of  London,  warehouse- 
man, for  certain  improvements  in  weaving.  Sealed  2nd  No- 
vember — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chancery- 
lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  for  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  dressing,  shaping,  cutting,  and  drilling 
or  boring  rocks  or  stone ;  part  of  which  improvements  are, 
with  certain  modifications,  applicable  to  machinery  or  appara- 
tus for  driving  piles, — being  a  communication.  Sealed  6th 
November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  Buck  WUson,  of  Saint  Helens,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
rope-maker,  for  certain  improvements  in  wire  ropes.  Sealed 
8th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Edwards  Amos,  of  the  Grove,  Southwark,  in  the  coiuity 
of  Surrey,  engineer,  and  Moses  Clark,  of  Saint  Mary  Cray,  in 
tlie  county  of  Kent,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  and  in  the  apparatus  and  machinery  used 
therein ;  part  of  which  apparatus  or  machinery  is  applicable 
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for  regulating  the  pressure  of  fluids  for  Taridus  purposes* 
Sealed  10th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Matthew  Barker,  of  Lower  Kennington-laDe»  Surrey, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  sawing  or  catting  wood  and 
metals.     Sealed  10th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment* 

Richard  Ford  Stuiges  and  Jonathan  Harlow,  both  of  Birming- 
ham, for  improvements  in  bedsteads.  Sealed  10th  November 
— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Enoch  Chambers,  of  Birmingham,  smith,  for  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  wheels.  Seided  10th  November — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Keely,  of  the  town  and  county  of  Nottingham,  manufac- 
turer, and  William  Wilkinson,  of  the  same  place,  frame- work 
knitter,  for  certain  improvements  in  looped  or  elastic  fabrics, 
and  in  articles  made  therefrom;  also  certain  machinery  for 
producing  the  said  improvements,  which  is  applicable,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  manufacture  of  looped  fabrics  gene- 
rally.    Sealed  10th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Samuel  Brown  Oliver,  of  Woodford,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Gent., 
for  certain  improvements  in  dyeing  and  dyeing  materials, — 
being  a  communication.  Sealed  10th  November — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

Henry  Henson  Henson,  of  Hampstead,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, Gent.,  for  certain  improvements  in  railways  and  in  railway 
carnages.  Sealed  10th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment.* 
(Dated  14th  June,  1849.) 

Rowland  Brotherhood,  of  Chippenham,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
railway  contractor,  for  an  apparatus  or  mode  for  covering  trucks 
and  waggons  on  railways,  road  waggons,  and  canal  boats,  so 
as  effectiuilly  to  protect  goods  in  the  course  of  public  transit 
from  theft  or  damage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  of  such 
trucks  and  waggons  being  loaded  and  unloaded  with  equal 
facility.  Sealed  10th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
(Dated  18th  July,  1849.) 

Robert  Pamall,  of  the  City  of  London,  clothier,  for  a  new  instru- 
ment for  facilitating  the  stitching  or  sewing  of  woven  fabrics. 
Sealed  13th  November— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  Chesterman,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cutis  &  Co.,  of  Shef- 
field, machinists,  for  improvements  in  carpenters'  braces  and 
other  tools  and  instruments  used  for  drilling  and  boring  pur- 
poses.    Sealed  1 3th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar, — being  a  commu- 
nication.    Sealed  14th  November— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Louis  Adolphe  Duperrey,  of  112,  Faubourg  du  Temple,  of  Paris, 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  for  producing 

•  This  and  the  following  patent,  being  opposed  by  caveat  at  the  Great 
Seal,  were  not  sealed  till  10th  November,  but  bear  date  the  days  they  would 
have  been  sealed  if  not  opposed,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
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figures  in  feHevo.  Sealed  1 7th  Norember — 6  months  for  ia- 
rolment. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chancery- 
lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman,  for 
improvements  in  manofacturing  leather, — being  a  comaranica- 
tion.     Sealed  17th  NoTember'---6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Ludovic  Augustus  Meinig,  of  Hamburgh,  now  residing 
in  the  City  of  London,  merchant,  for  certain  improved  modes 
or  methods  of  applying  galvanism  and  magnetism  to  curative 
and  sanatory  purposes, — being  a  communication.  Sealed  17th 
November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  James  Pownall,  of  Kensington,  Esq.,  for  a  certain  mode 
or  method,  or  certain  modes  or  methods,  of  ascertaining  or 
registering  the  number  of  persons  entering  in  or  upon  passen- 
ger conveyances  and  passage-ways,  and  the  instruments  and 
apparatus  for  effecting  the  same.  Sealed  17th  November-— 6 
months  for  inrolment 

George  Edmond  Donisthorpe,  of  Leeds,  manufacturer,  and  James 
Milnes,  of  Bradford,  both  in  the  county  of  York,  fiX  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  used  for  stopping  steam-engines  and  other 
first  movers.     Sealed  1 7th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Brindley,  of  Nelson-terrace,  Twickenham,  papier-mach6 
manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  producing  ornamental  de- 
signs on  papier-mach^  and  in  preserving  vegetable  matters. 
Sealed  1 7th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Buckwell,  of  the  Artificial  Granite  Works,  Battersea,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  manufiBio- 
turing  pipes  and  other  structures,  artificially,  in  moulds,  when 
using  stone  and  other  matters.  Sealed  17th  November — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Samuel  Stocker,  of  High  Holbom,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
hydraulic  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  beer-engines,  beer- 
measures,  and  tobacco-boxes  used  by  publicans.  Sealed  1 7th 
November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  WorsdeU,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer,  for  certain  im* 
provements  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  and  cases,  and  in 
the  tools  and  machinery  used  therein.  Sealed  1 7th  November 
— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Webster  Hancock,  of  Melbourne,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery 
goods,  or  articles  composed  of  knitted  fabrics.  Sealed  1 7th 
November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Edouard  Francois  Constant  Prospere  de  Changy,  of 
Brussels,  now  residing  in  Tavistock-street,  in  the  City  of  West- 
minster, civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  preparation 
and  manufacture  of  flax,  hemp,  and  other  like  fibrous  sub- 
stances.    Sealed  20th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar^ — being  a 
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communication.     Sealed  20th  November — 6  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

Francis  Jastin  Daburgaet,  of  Cahors,  in  the  Republic  of  France, 
for  certain  improvements  in  hydropneumatic  engines.  Sealed 
22nd  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Jofieph  Pierre  Gillard,  of  Paris,  in  the  Republic  of  France,  Gent., 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  production  of  heat  and  light 
in  general.    Sealed  22nd  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Wilham  Gamett  Taylor,  of  Burton  House  Hall,  in  the  count}^  of 
Westmoreland,  Gent,  for  improvements  in  lint  and  in  linting 
machines.     Sealed  24th  November  ~6  months  for  inrolment. 

Creorge  Callaway^  of  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  station 
agenl^  and  Robert  Alle^  Purkis,  of  the  same  place,  engineer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  propelling  ships  and  other  vessels ; 
also  in  apparatus  for  ploughing  land.  Scaled  24th  November 
— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  for 
certain  improvements  in  piling  faggoting  and  forging  iron  for 
plates,  bars,  shafts,  axles,  tyres,  cannons,  anchors,  and  other 
similar  purposes, — being  a  communication.  Sealed  24th  No- 
vember— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Joseph  Barrans,  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  axles  and  axle-boxes  of  locomo- 
tive engines  and  other  railway  carriages.  Sealed  24th  Novem- 
ber— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Ambroise  Ador,  of  Paris,  in  the  Republic  of  France,  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  producing  light.  Sealed  24th  November — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Henry  Lamplough,  of  Snow  Hill,  consulting  chemist,  for  a  new 
mode  of  supplying  pure  water  to  cities  and  towns.  Sealed 
24  th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  George  Newey  and  James  Newman,  of  Birmingham,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  studs,  and  other 
dress  fastenings  and  ornaments.  Sealed  28th  November — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Francis  Tongue  RuflEbrd,  of  Prescot  House,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, fire-brick  manufacturer ;  Isaac  Marson,  of  Cradley,  in 
the  same  county,  potter ;  and  John  Finch,  of  Pickard-street, 
City-road,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  manufacturer,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  baths  and  wash-tuba  or 
wash-vessels.    Sealed  28th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Frank  Clarke  Hills,  of  Deptford,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  manufac- 
turing chemist,  for  an  improved  mode  of  compressing  peat  for 
making  fuel  or  gas,  and  of  manufacturing  gas,  and  of  obtain- 
ing certain  substances  applicable  to  purifpng  the  same.  Sealed 
28th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
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Ceres  R.  A.  20h.  4m.  dec.  28. 

47.  S. 
Jupiter  R.  A.  iHi.  33m.  dec.  i. 

10.  N. 
Saturn   R.  A.  Oh.  8m.  dec  1. 

44,  S. 

-  Georg.  R.  A.  Ih.  24m.  dec  8.  ' 

12.  N. 
Mercury  passes  mer.  2Sh.  48m. 
Venus  passes  mer.  22h.  37ni. 
Mars  passes  mer.  12h.  Om. 
Jupiter  passes  mer.  \7h.  Sin. 
Saturn  passes  mer.  6h.  31in. 
Georg.  passes  mer.  7h.  48in. 
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49   $  in  oppo.  to  the  0 

41  §  in  sup.  conj.  with  the  Q 
51  ^'s  first  sat  will  im. 

Clock  after  the  Q  2m.  3s. 
D  rises  llh.  21m.  M. 
D  passes  mer.  4h.  29ib.-A. 
2>  sets  9h.  46m.  A. 

42  ©  enters '  Caprioomus.  -Winter 

commences 
40   ]>  in  a  or  first  quarter 

18  h  in  coiy.with  the]>diJEofdec 

0.  89.  N. 
16  %'a  second  sat  will  im. 
0  f^  in  a  with  the  0 
7  1^  in  coig.  with  &k6  }>  diC  of  dec. 
3.  56.  N. 

-  Occul.  88  Ceti,  im.  lOh.  Slm-en. 

llh.  28m. 
Clock  before  the  0  Om.  57«. 
])  rises  Ih.  27m.  A. 
D  passes  mer.  8h.  27m.  A. 
D  seta  2h.  25m.  M. 

-  OccuL  B.  A.C.,  845,  im.  4h.  4bl 

em.  4h.  46nL 

44  It's  fint  "«^  ^^  ^°>' 

19  ^  in  coiy.  with  the  2)  diff  of  dec. 
7.  51.  N. 

12  Tt'a  fint  sat  will  im. 

0  Ecliptic  oppa  or  Q  fiiH  moon 

0   ]>  in  Perigee 

.     Occul.  8  Caocri,  im,  5h.  S9m, 

em.  6h.  48m. 
25  0in  Perigee 

0  0^  stationary 

J.  LEWTHWAITE,  Rotheriiithe. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

To  Francis  Edward  Coleorave^  of  Brighton,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex y  Gent,,  for  improvements  in  the  means  ofcom* 
municating  between  the  passengers  and  guard  of  a  rail- 
way  train,  or  between  the  guard  and  engine-driver;  parts 
of  which  improvements  are  also  applicable  to  working  sig- 
nals on  rat/way*.^  [Sealed  22nd  May,  1849. J 

This  invention  relates,  firstly,  to  the  construction  and  employ- 
ment of  a  sounding  apparatus  or  alarum,  whereby  the  pas- 
sengers of  a  rail«vay  train  may,  when  required,  attract  the 
attention  of  the  guard,  who  will  then  proceed  along  the  train 
(without,  however,  arresting  its  progress),  and  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  alarum  being  sounded. 

The  invention  relates,  secondly,  to  the  construction  and 
employment  of  an  apparatus,  to  be  adapted  one  to  each  com* 
partment  of  a  carriage;  and  to  be  worked  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  guard,  upon  proceeding  along  the  train  (when  the 
alarum  has  been  sounded),  may  at  once  perceive  in  what 
compartment  of  any  carriage  the  passenger,  who  has  thus 
attracted  his  attention,  is  sitting. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  a  means  of  com- 
municating between  the  guard  and  engine-driver,  by  the 
employment  of  an  elastic  tube,  with  a  whistle  at  the  end 
nearest  the  engine-driver, — ^the  tube  being  suitably  arranged 
for  being  attached  and  detached  with  facility,  and  so  con- 
structed that  it  cannot  be  disarranged  by  the  lengthening  or 
shortening  of  the  train  by  the  action  of  the  buffers. 
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The  almrain  apparatoBi  which  ctmstitatea  the  &nt  part  ct 
the  invention,  may,  with  suitable  modifications,  be  also  em- 
ployed as  a  station  signal,  for  making  signals  in  case  of  fogs, 
or  at  night,  so  as  to  warn  engine-driyers  to  approach  the 
station  with  caution. 

In  Plate  XVI.,  the  alarum  apparatus,  for  railway  purposea, 
is  shewn  in  several  views.  As  the  apparatus,  for  whatever 
purpose  it  may  be  employed,  will  be  constructed  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a 
detailed  description  oi  more  than  two  arrangements,--K»iey 
when  constructed  upon  a  small  scale,  being  applicable  for 
railway  carriages,  and,  when  made  upon  a  large  scale,  being 
suitable  for  a  stationary  signal  for  junctions,  termini,  and 
other  important  stations ;  and  the  other  arrangement  being 
intended  solely  as  a  stationary  signal  at  the  smadler  stations, 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  hand-bell  now  employed  for  signal- 
ling the  approach  of  a  train  and  giving  notice  to  the  oigine- 
driver  when  to  proceed  after  a  stoppage. 

Fig.  1,  represents  a  side  view,  and  fig.  2,  an  end  elevation 
of  the  improved  alarum,  which  ia  applicable  either  to  a  rail- 
way train  or  to  a  railway  station.  The  framing  or  side  atandU 
aras  for  supporting  the  various  working  parts  is  shewn  at  a^ 
a,  and  may  be  made  of  either  wood  or  metal.  The  bell  or 
alarum  is  shewn  at  b,  6,  and  is  supported  upon  a  bracket  c, 
secured  by  screws  to  the  top  of  the  framing  a,  a.  The  ham- 
mer or  clapper  d,  is  secured  to  a  crank  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  vertical  shaft  e,  e,  e,  which  is  mounted  in  bearings  at- 
tached to  the  side  standards  a,  a,  and  is  furnished  with  two 
short  cranks/,/.  Opposite  to  or  rather  behind  these  cranks 
a  wheel  or  star  g,  provided  with  two  or  more  projecting  pins 
A,  A,  A,  (three  are  shewn  in  the  drawing,  but  their  number  is 
not  material)  is'mounted  on  one  end  of  the  horisontal  shaft  t^ 
which  turns  in  bearings  in  the  side  standards,  and  carries,  at 
its  opposite  end,  a  small  toothed  wheel  or  pinion  j,  which 
gears  into  and  is  driven  by  a  large  toothed  wheel  k,  on  one 
end  of  the  shaft  or  spindle  /.  At  the  opposite  end  of  this 
shaft  or  spindle  a  band-wheel  or  pulley  m,  si,  is  mounted^ 
and  is  driven  by  a  band  or  cord  n,  n,  which  also  passes  round 
another  wheel  or  pulley  o,  below.  This  wheel  turns  upon  a 
horizontal  pin  or  stud  p,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  an  ad- 
justable bar  q ;  the  lower  end  of  which  is  inserted  in  a  socket 
r,  and  is  secured  therein  by  a  set-screw  *,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  in  case  the  band  or  cord  n,  should  become  elongated  by 
use,  it  may  be  easily  made  of  the  required  tension  by  merely 
loosening  the  screw  s,  and  pressing  down  the  bar  y,  in  its 
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aocket  r.    A  winch-handle  t,  is  adapted  to  a  aqfoare  part  o{ 
ike  pin  or  stod  p,  for  the  purpose  of  actuating  the  mechanism* 

The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : — Upon  com- 
municating motion  by  the  hand  to  the  winch  t,  the  band  or 
cord  n,  round  the  wheel  or  pulley  o,  will  drive  the  wheel  or 
pulley  m,  above,  and,  by  means  of  the  train  of  wheels  k,  and 
j,  will  actuate  the  shaft  i,  and  star  or  wheel  g,  and,  by  thus 
causing  the  wheel  g,  to  rotate  and  bring  the  projecting  pins 
h,  k,  alternately  against  the  upper  and  lower  cranks  j^/,  of 
the  vertical  shaft  or  spindle  e,  the  said  shaft  will  be  caused 
to  turn  in  its  bearings,  and  bring  the  hammer  or  clapper 
i,  with  a  sharp  rap  against  first  one  side  and  then  the  other 
of  the  inside  of  the  bell  b.  It  will  be  seen  that,  by  driving 
the  pinion  y,  by  means  of  the  large  toothed  wheel  k,  a  very 
great  number  of  strokes  are  given  by  the  hammer  on  the  bell 
for  every  revolution  of  the  winch-handle.  The  number  of 
sounds  may  of  course  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure, 
by  merely  altering  the  relative  proportion  of  the  toothed 
whedsj,  and  k,  or  of  the  band-wheels  or  pulleys  m,  and  o. 

In  adapting  this  apparatus  to  a  railway  carriage,  for  the 
purposes  above  mentioned,  the  upper  part  of  the  mechanism 
is  enclosed  in  a  metal  or  other  case  u,  u,  made  open  at  the 
«des,  so  as  to  allow  the  sound  to  escape ; — this  case,  contain- 
ing the  mechanism,  is  secured  to  the  roof  of  the  carriage, 
and  a  hole  is  made  therein,  to  allow  the  cord  n,  n,  to  pass 
down  to  the  interior,  where  the  pulley  o,  and  winch-handle  t, 
are  attadied  to  any  eonveni^t  part  of  the  carriage,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  handle  can  be  turned  by  the  passengers 
inside^  in  case  they  may  want  to  communicate  with  the 
guard. 

In  order  to  apply  the  apparatus  as  a  stationary  signal  at 
the  junctions,  important  stations,  and  termini  of  railways,  it 
will  be  found  convenient  to  place  the  mechanism  on  a  bracket, 
fixed  to  a  wall  at  a  considerable  elevation,  as  shewn  at  fig.  2, 
(the  winch-handle  t,  and  its  accessories  being  placed  below,  at 
a  suitable  height  to  be  worked  by  hand) ;  or  it  may  be  mounted 
on  a  high  piUar  or  post,  specially  provided  for  the  purpose ; 
in  which  case,  the  band  or  cord  n,  n,  may  be  made  to  pass  up 
the  interior  of  the  post ;  or  the  mechanism  above  may  he 
worked  by  means  of  bevil-wheels,  in  connection  with  a  long 
vertical  shaft,  endosed  within  the  post  or  pillar,  as  shewn  in 
fig.  3. 

The  patentee  remarks  that,  at  termini,  and  other  places 
where  there  is  a  stationary  engine,  provision  might  be  made, 
if  thought  desirable,  for  working  the  apparatus  by  power;  so 
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that,  in  case  of  fogs,  and  at  other  times  when  it  wonld  be 
desirable  to  keep  up  a  continuous  sound  or  alarum  for  a  length 
of  time,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  put  the  driving  power 
in  gear  with  the  apparatus,  when  an  alarum  would  be  sus- 
tained without  the  employment  of  manual  labor. 

Fig.  4,  represents  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  to  be 
employed  at  small  intermediate  stations,  in  place  of  the  hand- 
bells now  used,  for  signalling  the  approach  or  departure  of  a 
train.  The  apparatus  is  constructed  upon  precisely  the  same 
principle  as  the  one  above  described,  although  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts  is  somewhat  different.  In  this  case,  the  me- 
chanism IS  mounted  on  a  short  post  or  standard,  so  as  to  bring 
the  handle  /,  (whereby  the  apparatus  is  actuated)  to  a  con- 
venient height  for  a  man  to  work,  a,  a,  is  a  strong  wooden 
or  metal  post,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground;  and  on  the  top 
thereof  the  standard  a,  a,  of  the  apparatus  is  secured  by  bolts, 
or  otherwise.  The  bell  b,  is  mounted  on  the  end  of  a  strong 
bent  steel  wire  support  c ;  and  the  hammer  or  clapper  d,  is,  aa 
in  the  former  instance,  attached  to  the  cranked  end  of  the 
vertical  rod  e,  e,  which  is  furnished  with  two  short  cranks/,/. 
Tlie  star  or  wheel  g,  with  its  projecting  pins  h,  h,  is  attached 
to  the  hub  of  a  small  toothed  wheel  or  pinion /;  and  this 
latter  is  driven  by  the  large  toothed  wheel  k,  the  spindle  or 
axle  of  which  carries  the  winch-handle  /,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  standard  a.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that,  in  order  to 
signal  the  approach  or  departure  of  a  train,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  for  the  attendant  to  give  the  handle  /,  two  or  three 
turns,  in  place  of  running  about  and  looking  for  his  band- 
bell,  as  is  at  present  the  practice. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  construction 
and  employment  of  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  small  move- 
able lamp  or  visible  signal,  which,  when  applied  to  railway 
carriages,  may  be  made  to  indicate  the  particular  compartment 
of  any  carriage  in  which  any  person  requiring  to  communicate 
with  the  guard  is  sitting.  This  apparatus  is  shewn  at  figs.  5, 
6,  7,  8.  It  consists  of  a  small  lamp,  suspended  between  two 
hollow  columns  by  weighted  cords  or  chains,  which  pass  up 
and  over  pulleys  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  columns.  At  the 
under  part  of  the  lamp  is  a  vertical  rod  or  bar,  with  a  pro- 
jecting notch  formed  thereon,  which,  when  the  lamp  is  brought 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus,  retains  it  there,  by 
being  held  back  by  a  spring-catch  or  trigger ;  but  immediately 
this  notch  is  relieved  from  the  spring-catch,  the  weights,  by 
their  descent,  carry  up  the  lamp  to  the  top  of  the  columns. 
The  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  will. 
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however,  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  several  figures; 
of  which  fig.  5,  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  apparatus, 
shewing  the  internal  construction  of  the  parts,  and  the  mode 
of  working  the  same ;  fig.  6,  is  an  external  elevation  of  the 
apparatus  complete ;  fig.  7,  is  a  plan  view  of  the  apparatus, 
as  seen  from  above ;  and  fig.  8,  represents  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing it  to  a  railway  carriage,  in  conjunction  with  the  sounding 
apparatus  or  alarum,  shewn  in  figs.  1,  and  2,  and  already  de- 
scribed, a,  a,  are  the  columns  or  standards,  b,  b,  is  the 
moveable  lamp  or  visible  signal^  suspended  by  cords  or  chains 
€j  Cy  from  pulleys  d,  d,  above ;  and  to  the  opposite  ends  of  these 
cords  or  chains  counterbalance  weights  e,  e,  are  attached. 
An  arm  or  bar,  connected  to  the  under  side  of  the  lamp  A,  is 
furnished  with  a  projecting  notch  or  stud/  which,  when  the 
lamp  is  brought  down  into  the  position  shewn  in  fig.  5,  catches 
against  a  spring-catch  g,  in  the  socket  A,  and  is  held  there,  as 
shewn  in  the  sectional  view  fig.  5.  The  lamp  case  is  pro- 
vided with  antifriction  rollers,  which  run  against  vertical 
guides/,/,  and  thus  not  only  keep  the  lamp  in  a  proper  po- 
sition, but  prevent  it  from  sticking  or  stopping,  either  in  its 
ascent  or  descent.  The  lamp,  when  down  in  the  position 
shewn  in  fi^,  5,  is  enclosed  in  a  box  A*,  (fig.  6,)  which  will 
prevent  the  light  from  being  seen.  To  the  upper  end  of  the 
spring-catch  g,  a  short  cord  i,  with  a  small  ring,  stud,  or 
button  at  its  lower  end  is  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
back  the  catch,  and  freeing  the  notch  /,  on  the  projecting  rod 
of  the  lamp,  and  allowing  the  same  to  ascend  when  required. 
The  operation  of  this  apparatus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
alarum  or  sounding  apparatus,  is  as  follows  : — When  a  pas- 
senger wishes  to  communicate  with  the  guard,  he  must  give 
the  winch  t,  (?i^.  8,)  of  the  sounding  apparatus  two  or  three 
turns ;  this,  by  means  of  the  cord  u,  u,  will  put  the  sounding 
apparatus  in  motion,  and  produce  an  audible  signal,  which 
will  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  guard,  even  when  the  train  is 
in  rapid  motion ;  as  he  will  generally  be  behind  the  alarum, 
and  the  sound  will  be  sure  to  travel  to  him,  as  the  apparatus 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  carriage,  as  seen  at  fig.  8.  Having 
thus  attracted  the  attention  of  the  guard,  the  passenger  must 
pull  down  the  cord  i,  of  the  visible  signal  apparatus,  and,  by 
thus  relieving  the  projecting  notch  of  the  bar  or  rod/,  from 
the  spring-catch  g,  the  lamp  b,  will  be  immediately  drawn  up 
by  the  weights  e,  e,  into  the  position  shewn  at  tig.  6 ;  and 
this  apparatus  being  also  on  the  top  of  the  carriage,  the  guard 
will  at  once  see  to  which  compartment  of  any  carriage  he  must 
direct  his  attention.     In  order  to  replace  the  lamp  in  the 
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position  shewn  in  fig.  6^  it  will  only  be  neeessary  to  tarn  the 
small  winch-handle  w,  and  the  lamp  will  be  drawn  down  by 
the  cord  8, — one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  bar^^  and  the  other  to  a  small  barrel  »,  as  shewn  in 
the  figures.  When  drawn  down,  the  lamp  will,  as  before 
stated,  be  held  in  that  position  by  the  sprmg-catch  g,  imtil 
again  relieved  from  the  same.  The  patentee  remarks  that 
one  of  these  apparatus  is  to  be  adapted  to  a  convenient  part 
of  the  roof  of  every  compartment  of  each  carriage;  and  it 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  lamp  b,  when  elevated, 
being  seen  above  any  luggage  that  might  be  placed  on  the 
roof;  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  more  than  one 
sounding  apparatus  for  each  carriage,  as  cords  or  bands  u,  n, 
may  be  conveyed  therefrom  to  each  compartment,  and  worked 
by  winches  t,  t,  as  shewn  in  the  drawing.  He  further  re* 
marks  that,  if  thought  desirable,  the  two  apparatus  may  be 
made  to  work  simultaneously ;  so  that  when  any  person  turns 
the  handle  /,  of  the  sounding  apparatus,  the  lamp  ft,  of  the 
visible  signal  should  be  released  and  allowed  to  ascend. 

At  fig.  9,  a  means  of  applying  the  improved  visible  carriage 
signal  to  the  purpose  o{  a  Wge  visible  signal  for  stations  is 
shewn.  Instead  of  the  present  tedious  method  of  raising  a 
signal  lamp  to  a  great  elevation,  the  lamp  is  suspended,  by 
means  of  cords  or  chains  from  pulleys,  placed  at  or  near 
the  top  of  a  column,  and  carrying  counterbalance  weights  at 
their  other  ends.  The  means  of  drawing  down  the  lamp  ft,  ia 
similar  to  that  just  described,  vis.,  by  means  of  a  coed  ot 
chain  8,  attached  at  one  end  to  the  under  side  of  the  lamp, 
and  at  the  other  to  a  barrel  x,  round  which  the  said  cord  or 
chain  is  wound  by  means  of  the  winch-handle  tr,  below. 
When  the  lamp  is  brought  down,  it  is  retained  there  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary  by  means  of  a  pawle  or  click  and  ratchet- 
wheel  y,  on  the  axle  of  the  barrel.  A  small  brake-wheel  z,  is 
also  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  barrel ;  and,  when  the 
lamp  is  required  to  be  raised,  the  ratchet-wheel  y,  must  be 
relieved  from  its  click,  and  the  weights  will,  by  their  descent, 
cause  the  lamp  to  rise  rapidly; — ^the  speed  may,  however,  be 
regulated  by  the  brake-wheel. 

The  last  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  means  of  com- 
municating between  the  guard  and  engine-driver,  and  oonsiats 
in  the  employment  of  an  elastic  tube,  made  of  coiled  steel 
wire,  covered  with  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  and  frimished  at 
the  end  nearest  the  engine-driver  with  a  whistle,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  opposite  end  in  a  chamber,  furnished  with  a 
blowing  machine  or  air-pump.     This  flexible  communicating 
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pipe  is  intended  to  be  carried  along  the  top  of  the  carriages, 
either  inside  or  out,  and  should  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  admit  of  its  being  elongated  one-fourth  of  its  length  (when 
required)  without  tJbe  risk  of  breakage  or  injury.  The  ends 
of  each  section  belonging  to  every  separate  carriage  are  screwed, 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  inserted  in  a  socket;  so  that, 
when  joined  together,  they  may  form  a  continuous  pipe  from 
the  guard  to  the  engine-oriver.  Fig.  10,  shews  the  method 
employed  for  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  invention,  a,  is 
the  elastic  and  flexible  communicating  tube,  made,  as  before 
mentioned,  of  coiled  steel  wire,  covered  with  vulcanized  caout- 
chouc; B,  is  a  box  or  wind-chest,  with  flexible  sides,  and  fur* 
nished  at  bottom  with  a  valve  v,  opening  inwards.  This  box 
or  chest  contains  a  strong  coiled  steel  spring,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  box  or  chest  always  extended.  A  whistle, 
of  the  ordinary  construction  used  on  railways,  or  any  other  of 
a  suitable  kind,  is  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  a. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that,  whenever  the  top  or  lid  of  the 
wind-chest  is  depressed,  a  column  of  air  will  be  forced  along 
the  pipe  a,  to  the  whistle,  which  will  thus  be  made  to  give 
out  a  shrill  sound  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  engine- 
driver.  When  the  apparatus  is  out  of  use,  the  lid  or  top  of 
the  chest  may  be  kept  down  by  a  lever,  strap,  or  other  con- 
venient means.  Figs.  11,  represent  a  sectional  view  of  the 
screw-joint,  whereby  the  several  lengths  of  elastic  tube  are 
connected  together,  to  form  one  continuous  length. 

The  patentee  claims,  as  his  invention,  First, — ^the  sounding 
apparatus  or  alarum,  shewn  and  described  at  figs.  1, 2, 3,  and 
4,  and  actuated  by  hand  labor  or  steam  power,  in  place  ot 
dockwork  or  springs  (or  any  mere  modification  thereof),  con- 
sisting of  a  bell  and  striker  or  hanmier,  actuated  by  pins  or 
studs  on  the  face  of  a  wheel  or  star,  or  arranged  round  an 
axle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  against  cranks  on  the  ham- 
mer-shaft,—such  mechanism  being  worked  by  gearing,  ac- 
tuated by  hand  labor  or  steam  power,  so  as  to  cause  the  said 
hammer  to  strike  against  the  sides  of  a  bell,  and  emit  sounds 
in  rapid  succession  for  any  continuous  length  of  time  that 
may  be  desired.  Secondly, — ^the  construction  and  application 
to  railway  purposes  of  a  visible  signal,  such  as  that  shewn  at 
figs.  5, 6,  7,  8,  and  9,  (or  any  modification  thereof),  consisting 
of  a  moveable  lamp  or  visible  signal,  which  may  be  moved  up 
and  down,  when  required,  by  means  of  cords  and  weights,  as 
shewn  and  described ;  also  the  application  of  this  apparatus, 
in  conjunction  with  the  sounding  apparatus  or  alarum  above 
mentioned,  to  railway  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  not  only 
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attracting  the  attention  of  the  guard  of  a  railway  train,  bat 
also  directing  him  to  any  carriage,  and  any  particular  com- 
partment of  the  carriage,  where  his  presence  may  be  required. 
Thirdly, — the  use  of  an  apparatus  (for  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  engine-driver),  consisting  of  an  elastic  and  flexible  tube, 
made  of  coiled  steel  wire,  covered  with  vulcanized  caoutchouc, 
and  having  at  one  end  a  whistle,  and  at  the  other  end  a  blow- 
ing apparatus,  for  forcing  air  or  wind  along  the  pipe  or  tub^ 
to  blow  the  whistle. — [InroUed  November,  1849.] 


To  William  Henkt  Burke,  of  Tottenham,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  manufacturef,  for  improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  airproof  and  waterproof  fabrics,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  other  materials ;  the  same  being 
applicable  to  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  bands,  straps, 
and  other  similar  useful  purposes. — [Sealed  26th  April, 
1849.] 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  the  treatment  of 
caoutchouc  (India-rubber),  or  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha 
combined,  with  a  certain  material  or  materials,  to  be  herein- 
after mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  manufaeturing  a  com- 
pound, which,  by  retaining  its  elasticity  under  all  ordinary 
temperatures,  will  be  suitable  for  waterproofing,  and  for 
being  made  into  bands,  straps,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
for  which  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha  are  employed.  This 
object  has  been  heretofore  attained  by  manufacturing  the 
substance  termed  '^  vulcanized  "  India-rubber.  In  this  pro- 
cess a  large  quantity  of  free  sulphur  is  mixed  with  the  India- 
rubber,  and  the  mass  is  afterwards  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  a  high  temperature ; — the  ultimate  effect  being  apparently 
the  combination  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  with  the  India- 
rubber. 

From  the  nature  of  the  process  used  in  its  preparation,  the 
vulcanized  India-rubber  is  subject  to  two  great  defects :  firstly, 
in  consequence  of  the  sulphur  being  employed  in  a  firee  state, 
a  portion  of  that  substance  is  continually  efflorescing, — ^thereby 
covering  the  surface  with  a  white  powder,  and  imparting  a 
sulphurous  odour  to  every  object  with  which  it  is  brought  in 
contact;  and  secondly,  the  sulphur,  by  this  efflorescence,  is  libe- 
rated from  the  India-rubber,  and  is  dissipated  and  lost,  leav- 
ing the  India-rubber  partially  rotteu,  or  rather  disint^rated. 

The  material,  manufactured  according  to  the  first  part  of 
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the  present  invention,  is  not  liable  to  these  defects ;  for  it  is 
not  prepared  with  free  sidphur^  and  therefore  the  unpleasant 
efiBorescence  of  that  substance  is  avoided;  and,  as  the  ma- 
terial does  not  contain  any  substance  of  an  efflorescent  nature, 
it  will  remain,  throughout  any  length  of  time,  in  its  normal 
state. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  new  waterproofing  or  elastic  com- 
pound, the  patentee  employs  a  compound  of  antimony,  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  following — but  it  may  be  obtained  by 
other  processes,  well  known  to  manufacturing  chemists : — ^The 
substance  known  in  commerce  as  crude  antimony  is  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  either  by  pounding  or  grinding ;  one  part 
of  this  powder  is  added  to  about  25  parts  of  crystallized  car- 
bonate of  soda,  or  20  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  dissolved 
in  250  to  300  parts  of  water;  the  whole  is  boiled  in  an  iron 
boiler,  during  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time  the  boiling  is  stopped,  and  the  undis- 
solved matter  allowed  a  few  minutes  to  precipitate.  The 
supernatant  fluid  is  run  off  hot,  and  the  alkali  is  saturated 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  added  in  slight  excess ;  whereby  a  co- 
pious orange-red  precipitate  is  at  once  formed.  This  preci- 
pitate constitutes  the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or,  as 
termed  by  some,  Kerme^s  mineral ;  and  it  is  the  antimonial 
compound  already  mentioned,  as  the  material  to  be  combined 
or  mixed  with  the  India-rubber.  The  red  precipitate  is  well 
washed  with  hot  water,  to  remove  the  excess  of  acid ;  it  is 
then  to  be  dried  at  a  low  temperature  and  ground,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  use.  This  antimonial  compound  is  mixed  with 
caoutchouc,  alone  or  in  combination  with  gutta-percha  (ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  elasticity  which  the  caoutchouc  is 
required  to  possess),  and  the  mixture  is  afterwards  subjected 
to  a  heated  temperature,  varying  from  250®  to  280°  Fahr., 
either  in  a  heated  stove  or  boiler  under  steam  pressure ;  or  it 
may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  Caoutchouc, 
when  thus  prepared,  will  be  greatly  improved,  not  only  in 
strength  and  elasticity,  but  will  be  capable  of  resisting  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  of  retaining  its  softness  and  pliability 
at  a  low  temperature. 

To  make  a  block  of  caoutchouc,  intended  afterwards  to  be 
divided  into  sheets,  threads,  straps,  or  bands,  the  patentee 
takes  any  given  quantity  of  the  ordinary  India-rubber  of  com- 
merce, according  to  the  size  of  the  block  intended,  say  100  lbs. 
weight,  which,  being  well  washed  and  freed  from  all  extraneous 
matter,  is  passed  through  a  pair  of  crushing-rollers,  and  after- 
wards put  into  a  masticator  (a  box,  with  a  steam-tight  jacket. 
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having  a  fluted  roller  fixed  in  bearings  and  revolving  within 
it).  To  this  box  heat  is  applied,  and  rotary  motion  is  given 
to  the  roller.  The  antimonial  compound  is  then  add^  in 
quantities  varjring  from  5  to  15  lbs.,  according  to  the  strength 
and  elasticity  required  in  the  block  of  caoutchouc,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  When  the  in- 
gredients have  been  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  masticator  (which 
will  require  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours),  the  compound 
is  removed  from  the  box,  and,  while  in  a  warm  state,  it  is 
compressed,  by  means  of  screw  or  hydraulic  pressure,  into  an 
iron  mould,  varying  from  2  to  6  feet  in  length,  1  foot  wide, 
and  10  inches  deep.  The  block,  thus  formed,  after  being 
under  pressure  from  one  to  two  dbiys,  is  subjected  to  a  steam 
heat,  at  the  temperature  before  sta^,  for  the  space  of  from 
two  to  three  hours.  This  block,  which  has  now  acquired  the 
properties  of  permanent  elasticity,  and  increased  strength  of 
fibre,  as  before  mentioned,  is  cut  into  sheets,  which  may  be 
afterwards  divided  into  thread,  or  formed  into  other  articles, 
as  may  be  required ;  or,  if  fi)und  more  convenient,  the  block 
may  be  divided,  after  being  taken  from  the  mould,  and  the 
articles  made  therefrom  may  be  subjected  to  the  heiUing  pro« 
cess,  or  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 

When  sheets  of  a  considerable  length  are  required  (say 
20  yds.  or  more),  and  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  expense  oi 
machbery  for  cutting  the  same,  they  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  caoutchouc  in  the  usual  way,  in  any  of  the  known 
menstruums,  directly  after  being  taken  from  the  masticator, 
and  spreading  the  pulp  or  solution,  by  means  of  calender- 
rollers,  or  the  usual  spreading  machine,  upon  calico  or  other 
cloth,  previously  coated  with  ground  chalk,  fullers'-earth,  or 
pipe-clay,  which  will  allow  the  caoutchouc  to  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  doth,  after  it  has  undergone  the  heating  pro- 
cess. But  when  it  is  desired  that  the  composition  ^oold 
firmly  adhere  to  the  cloth,  leather,  or  other  fabrics  that  may 
be  required  for  airproof  or  waterproof  purposes,  the  saturating 
with  chalk,  &;c.,  must  of  course  be  omitted :  coloring  matter 
may  then  be  added,  if  required. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  im- 
proved caoutchouc  compound,  either  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  gutta-percha,  is  applicable  to  the  various  purposes 
to  which  caoutchouc  or  compounds  of  caoutchouc  have  nere- 
tofore  been  applied :  it  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate them  here.  One  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  patentee 
proposes  to  apply  this  compound  with  an  increased  advantage 
is  the  uniting  of  eotton  fleece  to  other  bodies,  or  eementing 
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two  or  more  fleeces  together,  as  set  forth  in  the  spedfication 
of  apatent  granted  to  him  on  the  20th  day  of  Jannarv,  1846  $ 
for  by  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  produce  a  fabric  which  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  atmosphere.  By  the  use  of  this  im- 
proved caontchouc  composition^  he  states  that  he  is  enabled 
to  produce  a  cheap  and  durable  waterproof  fabric,  suitable  for 
printers'  blanketing,  the  backs  of  wire  cards,  &c. 

'  Hie  second  part  of  the  invention  refers  to  the  manuiiicture 
of  waterprcxtf  cloths  or  garments,  known  as  single  textures, 
and  consists  in  removing  the  shiny  or  polished  appearance  of 
the  surfiu^  thereof,  which  is  very  generally  objected  to,  from 
its  resemblance  to  common  oiled  ot  painted  cloth.  To  effect 
this  improvement,  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  ground  silk, 
cotton,  or  wool  (after  the  manner  of  flock)  is  mixed  with 
caoutchouc,  either  prepared  as  above  or  not,  and  the  caout- 
diouc  is  dissolved  in  a  suitable  menstruum;  or  the  flock  may 
be  added  to  the  caoutchouc  when  dissolved.  With  this  solu- 
tion the  surface  of  the  cloth,  which  was  previously  prepared 
with  the  waterproof  composition  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
such  manufisK^ure,  is  coated ;  and  to  the  waterproof  surface  an 
appearance  greatly  resembling  woollen  cloth  is  thereby  im- 
parted to  the  fabric.  This  cloth  may  be  afterwards  put 
through  the  heating  process,  and  another  doth  or  fabric 
cemented  thereto,  as  a  lining,  if  required.  The  patentee 
states  that  he  is  aware  that  flock  has  neretofbre  been  united 
to  cloth,  paper,  and  other  fabrics,  by  means  of  India-rubber 
solution  and  such  like  adhesive  matter,  by  sifting  the  flock  in 
a  dry  and  powdered  state  on  to  the  fabric ;  but  the  flock,  when 
thus  applied,  may  be  easily  removed  by  friction,  aS  it  has  but 
a  slight  hold  upon  the  body  of  the  fabric, — but,  according  to 
his  improvements,  the  flock  is  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
fabric  itsdf,  and  cannot  therefore  be  removed. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  refers  to  the  manufacture 
of  bands  or  straps  for  driving  machinery.  A  general  com- 
plaint against  the  use  of  gutta-percha  machine  bands  has 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  their  stretching  after  being  a  short 
time  in  use,  as  well  as  their  chafing  and  fretting  away  when 
driven  with  great  speed,  owing  to  the  gutta-percha  not  being 
sufficiently  hard  to  resist  the  friction  of  the  drums  or  pulleys 
over  which  they  pass.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  patentee 
proposes  to  apply  to  such  bands,  either  at  the  centre  or  on 
one  or  both  sides  thereof,  leather  or  canvass,  or  other  strong 
fabric,  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  to  cover  one  or  both  dl 
the  gutta-percha  surfaces  with  the  improved  preparation  of 
caoutchouc,  or  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha  combined :  by 
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which  means  a  band  of  limited  elasticity,  and  possessing  the 
necessary  hardness  of  texture,  will  be  obtained,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  having  a  cemented  flush  or  smooth  lap-joint, 
which  is  so  desirable  in  driving-bands. 

The  fourth  head  of  the  invention  refers  to  an  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  In  the  solmg  of  boots 
and  shoes  gutta-percha  has  proved  a  good  substitute  for 
leather ;  but,  as  regards  the  heels,  it  has  proved  less  effective, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  being  subjected  to  greater  friction 
than  the  former.  Under  this  head  of  his  invention  he  pro- 
poses to  case  the  outer  edge  of  such  heels  with  metal,  after 
the  manner  of  tips,  as.  also  the  toes  and  sides  of  the  soles, 
when  exposed  to  excessive  or  hard  wear.  These  tips  or 
shields  of  metal  are  moulded  in  with  the  heels  and  soles 
when  the  gutta-percha  is  in  a  plastic  state ;  and,  by  forming 
countersunk  holes  in  the  tips,  guards,  or  shields,  or  forming 
on  the  inner  face  thereof  suitable  projections,  the  gutta-percha 
will  imbed  itself  in  and  around  the  tips  or  shields,  and  hold 
them  firmly  in  their  place. 

The  patentee  claims,  Firstly, — ^the  treatment  of  caoutchouc, 
or  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha  combined,  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  antimony,  as  above  described.  Secondly, — combining 
ground  silk,  cotton,  or  wool,  with  caoutchouc,  and  finishing 
waterproof  cloths  or  fabrics  therewith,  as  above  described. 
Thirdly, — the  manufacture  of  driving-bands  and  straps  as 
above  set  forth.  And,  Fourthly, — the  application  of  metal 
guards,  tips,  or  shields,  to  gutta-percha  heels  and  soles  of 
boots,  as  above  described. —  [Inrolled  October^  1849.] 


To  FRAN901S  VouiLLON,  of  Princes-street,  Hanover-square, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  manufacturer,  for  improve- 
ments in  making  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets. — [Sealed  28th 
March,  1849.] 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  that  description 
of  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  which  are  made  from  felt,  leather, 
or  other  similar  material  or  fabric,  and  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  peculiar  construction  of  machinery  or  apparatus, 
whereby  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  will  be  much  feci- 
litated.  According  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  carrying  on  this 
manufacture,  a  piece  of  felt  or  leather,  previously  cut  to  a  suit- 
able shape  and  dimensions,  is  soaked  in  water,  and  then,  by 
hand  labor,  is  forced  over  a  block,  of  suitable  form,  according 
to  the  article  intended  to  be  produced ;  and,  when  the  iel 
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has  been  properly  stretched  over  the  blocks  it  is  tied,  or  other- 
wise fastened  thereon,  for  a  suiEcient  length  of  time  to  set  the 
shape.  It  usually  requires  some  t^ime  to  perform  this  stretch- 
ing operation  by  hand ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
this  part  of  the  manufacture  that  the  apparatus  forming  the 
su^ect  of  this  invention  is  employed. 

In  Plate  XVII.,-  fig.  1,  represents  a  side  elevation  of  the 
machine  or  apparatus ;  fig.  2,  is  a  transverse  vertical  section 
of  the  same,  shewing  the  manner  of  stretching,  over  the  shape 
or  block,  the  felted  cloth  or  leather,  of  which  the  hat  or  other 
article  is  intended  to  be  made.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
cylinder,  box,  or  case  a,  a,  made  of  brass,  copper,  or  other 
suitable  material,  and  furnished  at  or  near  its  bottom  with  a 
steam-pipe  or  pipes  b,  which  admit  steam  from  a  boiler  to  the 
interior  of  the  case  a ;  and,  in  order  that  the  steam  may  issue 
therein  in  a  divided  state,  and  be  properly  di£fused  through- 
out the  box,  a  disc  or  plate  c,  is  secured,  by  means  of  a  screw, 
to  a  stud  or  block  at  the  bottom,  leaving  only  a  narrow  space 
between  the  disc  c,  and  the  bottom  of  the  case.  The  block 
or  shape,  upon  which  the  hat,  or  other  article  intended  to  be 
produced,  is  made,  is  shewn  at  e,  e.  It  is  constructed  of 
wood,  covered  with  sheet-copper,  or  brass,  or  other  suitable 
materials,  and  is  furnished  with  a  dovetailed  stud  or  catch- 
piece,  whereby  it  is  suspended  from  the  revolving  holder/^  as 
shewn  best  at  fig.  2.  This  holder  /,  is  suspended  from  the 
lower  end  of  a  screwed  rod  g,  g,  which  passes  through  a  fe- 
male screw  h,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  standard  a.  A  hand- 
wheel  i,  is  mounted  on  the  upper  end  of  the  screwed  rod  g, 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  same,  when  required,  to  raise 
or  lower  the  shape  or  block  e.  In  order  also  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  a  weighted  chain  or  cordj,  passes  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  screwed  rod  g^  over  a  pulley,  not  shewn  in  the 
drawing,  but  placed  in  any  convenient  locality. 

The  felted  fabric  or  other  material,  of  which  it  is  intended 
to  make  a  hat,  cap,  bonnet,  or  other  similar  article,  is  steeped 
or  soaked  in  water  in  the  usual  manner,  and  is  then  strained 
over  the  circular  brim-shape  k.  The  felted  material  is  secured 
on  this  brim-shape  by  means  of  a  metal  band  /,  which  is  made 
to  surround  the  brim-piece  k,  and  hold  the  felt  in  contact 
therewith  by  means  of  a  tangent-screw  m,  (as  shewn  in  fig.  1.), 
by  tightening  which,  the  belt  is  firmly  held  while  the  stretch- 
ing operation  takes  place.  The  felt  being  thus  strained  over 
the  brim-piece,  the  latter  is  placed  (with  the  felt  uppermost) 
on  the  upper  edges  pf  the  steam-box  or  case  a, — a  groove 
being  made  all  round  the  under  side  of  the  brim-piece  A:,  to 
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receive  the  edge  of  the  case  a^  so  as  to  albw  the  brim^^ieoe 
to  be  turned  round  on  its  edge  if  required.  It  will  of  course 
be  understood  that,  previous  to  fitting  the  brim-piece  in  its 
place  on  the  steam-box  or  case  a,  the  shape  e,  is  nosed  out  of 
the  way,  as  shewn  at  fig.  1.  The  several  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus being  in  the  position  shewn  in  this  figure,  steam  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  case  a,  (by  turning  a  cock  on  the  pipe  b,)  and 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  under  side  of  the  felt  until  it  has  tho- 
roughly warmed  it;  the  shape  e,  is  then  gradually  brought 
down  on  the  strained  felt  by  turning  the  hand-woeel  i,  and, 
by  its  descent,  the  strained  felt  is  forced  through  the  centre 
opening  of  the  brim-piece  k,  and  caused  to  assume  the  -shape 
shewn  at  figs.  2,  and  8.  Any  condensed  steam  or  water 
which  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  a,  may  be  run  <^ 
through  the  pipe  b*.  When  the  stretching  operation  is  com- 
pleted, the  brim-piece  k,  with  the  felt  and  the  block  e,  therein, 
is  removed  from  the  machine,  and  a  fresh  block  e,  and  imm- 
piece  k,  placed  therein  instead  of  those  just  removed.  Pre- 
vious, however,  to  removing  the  brim-piece  and  block  friom 
the  machine,  they  must  be  secured  together,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  all  taken  out  at  the  same  time,  with  the  piece  of 
felt  stretched  between  them.  In  order  to  connect  these  two 
parts  together,  a  cramp  or  hooked  bar  n,  (shewn  detached  at 
fig.  4,)  is  employed.  This  cramp  is  made  of  galvanized  iron, 
or  of  brass,  or  other  suitable  substance  which  will  not  injure 
the  felt  by  rusting;  and,  by  passing  the  hooked  ends  of  the 
bar  ft,  under  the  edges  of  the  brim  (the  other  parts  passing 
over  the  upper  side  of  the  block  e,  as  shewn  at  fig.  2,),  the 
block  is  prevented  either  from  falling  out  or  being  forced  out 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  felt,  and  may  therefore  be  easily  re- 
moved from  the  machine.  The  several  narts,  thus  connected 
together,  as  shewn  at  fig.  3,  are  then  left  until  the  felt  has 
become  dry  and  the  shape  properly  set. 

In  order  that  the  felted  fabric  may  not  be  stained  or  injured 
by  the  rust  of  iron,  the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus  with 
which  the  felt  is  likely  to  come  in  contact^  are  made  of  some 
metal  or  material  that  is  not  liable  to  be  injuriously  acted 
upon  by  water  or  damp. 

The  patentee  claims — securing  the  felt  or  other  material, 
of  whidi  the  hat,  cap,  or  bonnet,  is  to  be  made,  to  a  brim- 
shape,  and  causing  a  block  to  enter  the  circular  opening  of 
the  brim-shape,  and  thereby  force  or  stretch  the  felt,  or  other 
material,  over  the  same,  and  thus  produce  a  shape  that  may, 
according  to  the  block  that  is  used,  be  made  into  a  hat,  cap, 
or  bonnet,  as  may  be  required. — [TnroUed  Sqftember,  1849.] 
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7b  William  Edward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patenti, 
C6,  Chancery-lane,  in  the  county  of  MiddleseXy  civil  en- 
gineer, for  improvements  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  net,  lace,  or  other  similar  fabrics, — being  a  foreign 
communication. — [Sealed  16th  Aprils  1849.] 

Ths  patentee,  before  describing  the  nature  of  the  invention 
oommonicaied  to  him  by  hia  foreign  correapondaity  makes 
the  following  preliminary  remarks : — ^Hitherto  the  threads  of 
textile  or  fibrous  substancesy  such  as  silk,  flax,  or  cotton, 
which  have  been  used  as  the  chain  or  warp  in  the  manu&cture 
of  lace  or  net,  have  been  what  is  technically  called  *'  warped,^' 
or  arranged  side  by  side,  and  then  wound  upon  a  cylinder, 
which,  being  mounted  upon  an  axle  or  shaft,  delivers  the 
warp-threads  as  eadi  mesh  of  the  net  or  lace  is  formed.  By 
this  arrangement  of  the  warp-threads,  whatever  may  be  the 
difference  in  the  consumption  of  the  several  threads,  or  the 
quantity  of  one  or  more  portions  of  the  warp  required  to  pro- 
duce the  pattern  or  fabric,  in  comparison  with  other  portions 
of  the  warp,  the  cylinder  will  always  deliver  the  sameqmiAtity 
in  length  of  each  thread.  This  gives  rise  to  great  inoon« 
venienoe ;  as,  in  the  manufacture  of  figured  lace  or  net,  it  often 
happens  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  work  or  pattern,  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  some  portions  of  the  warp-threads  is  re- 
quired than  of  others  whidi  are  intended  to  produce  a  differ- 
ent description  of  work,  such  as  plain  work ;  and  the  result 
necessarily  will  be,  that  the  several  threads  will  not  be  regn- 
krly  and  uniformly  stretched  throughout  the  fabric. 

According  to  the  present  invention,  the  warp-threads  are  so 
arranged  as  to  render  them  independent  of  each  other.  Fw 
every  thread  a  bobbin  is  provided  for  regulating  its  tension; 
and  thus  each  separate  thi^ad,  or  any  number  of  threads,  may, 
without  inconvenienoe,  furnish  a  greater  or  less  length  of  warp, 
as  may  be  required. 

Another  inconvraienoe  noticed  by  the  patentee  in  the  lace- 
machines  now  in  use  is,  the  increasing  strain  required,  as  the 
manufacture  proceeds,  for  unwinding  the  weft-threads  from 
their  bobbins.  These  bobbins  (which  are  formed,  as  is  well 
known,  of  two  little  discs  of  plate-brass,  rivetted  together, 
with  a  space  between  them  for  receiving  the  thread)  are 
placed  in  carriages,  furnished  with  springs,  which  serve  to 
regulate  the  tension  of  eadi  thread  of  weft ;  and,  by  means  of 
these  iq>ring8,  a  given  amount  of  tension  is  put  upon  each 
thread  of  the  weft.  But,  aa  the  operation  at  weaving  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  diameter  of  the  coil  of  thread  on  the  bobbin 
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decreases,  a  greater  tension  must  be  given  to  the  thread,  to 
cause  the  bobbin  to  deliver  the  amount  that  a  less  strain 
would  have  drawn  off  at  the  comtnencement  of  the  operation. 
From  these  remarks  it  will  be  evident  that  either  the  tension 
will  not  be  strong  enough  when  the  bobbins  are  full,  or  it  will 
be  too  strong  towards  the  end  when  they  are  nearly  empty  ; 
and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  this  will  occasion  great 
irregularities  in  the  operation  of  weaving.   In  order  to  obviate 
these  inconveniences  the  inventor  proposes  to  employ  the 
following  means  for  giving  a  uniform  tension  to  the  threads: — 
In  Plate  XVII.,  fig.  1,  is  a  front  elevation  of  part  of  a  warp 
lace  machine,  with  the  various  improvements  adapted  thereto  ; 
fig.  2,  is  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  same,  shewing 
more  clearly  the  internal  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts.     One  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  invention 
consists,  as  before  mentioned,  in  dispensing  with  the  nse  of 
the  ordinary  warp-beam,  and  employing,  in  place  thereof,  a 
number  of  flat  plates  a,  a,  upon  or  around  which  the  warp- 
th reads  are  wound  separately ;  so  that  all  the  threads  are  dis- 
tinct and  independent  of  each  other.     These  plates  are  made 
slightly  conical,  with  their  upper  ends  rounded  to  prevent 
their  interfering  with  the  deUvery  of  the  warp-threads,  as  the 
operation   of  weaving  proceeds.     The  lower  ends  of  these 
plates  are  inserted  in  the  interstices  of  what  may  be  termed 
a  comb-box,  as  it  consists  of  a  number  of  metal  plates  6,  b, 
arranged  side  by  side  in  a  metal  or  other  box  c,  c,  which  is 
attached  to  the  side  framework  of  the  machine.     The  arrange- 
ment of  these  plates  is  shewn  best  at  tig.  1,  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  plates  b,  are  arranged  side  by  side  in  the 
box  Cy  a  narrow  space  or  slit  will  be  left  between  them  at  their 
upper  parts,  which  are  cut  away  or  made  thinner  for  this  pur- 
pose, so  as  to  receive  the  lower  ends  of  the  plates  a,  a.     The 
warp-threads  from  the  plates  a,  pass  through  holes  made  in 
the  metal  plate  d ;  and,  after  being  wound  three  or  four  times 
round  the  regulating  bobbins  e,  pass  through  another  metal 

Elate  g,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  machine.  The  regulating 
obbins  e,  are  each  mounted  in  a  carriage  or  frame  y^  as  shewn 
upon  an  enlarged  scale  at  fig.  3,  and  are  furnished  with  a 
spring,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  warp-threads  the  re- 
quired amount  of  tension  while  being  drawn  off  the  bobbin. 
A  small  hole  is  made  in  the  lower  side  of  the  carriage,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  thread  to  pass  through  from  the 

Elates  a,  a,  to  the  regulating  bobbins  e.     The  regulating  bob- 
in  carriages^  are  suspended  by  the  warp-threads  between 
the  plates  a,  and  ff ;  which  latter  prevent  the  bobbins  from 
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rising  too  bigh  or  felling  too  low.  The  carriages  ^^  are  also 
separated  laterally  from  each  other  by  vertical  wires  or  par- 
tition-bars h,  which  extend  from  the  plate  a,  to  the  upper 
plate  g,  A  metal  bar  i,  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
machine,  serves  as  a  support  to  the  plates  a,  and  g,  which  are 
attached  thereto ;  and  a  long  bar  J,  is  secured  to  the  under 
side  of  the  plate  a ;  its  edges  being  covered  with  cloth,  felt,  or 
some  other  similar  materid;  so  that  as  the  warp-threads  bear  or 
press  against  the  edges  of  the  bar/,  they  are  prevented  from 
delivering  too  freely,  and  are  kept  at  their  proper  tension. 
The  warp-threads  are  pressed  against,  and  kept  in  contact 
with,  the  covered  edges  of  the  bar  J,  by  the  long  narrow 
presser-bars/*,  y*. 

At  k,  k,  fig.  2,  an  improved  description  of  bobbin-carriage 
is  shewn,  which  carries  an  ordinary  bobbin  to  contain  the 
weft-thread,  and  a  regulating  bobbin  to  impart  a  uniform 
tension  to  the  weft-threads.  This  improved  bobbin-carriage, 
with  the  regulator  attached,  is  shewn  upon  an  enlarged  scale 
at  fig.  4.  As  long  as  any  thread  remains  on  the  improved 
bobbin  (that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  that  the  bobbin  is  full 
of  thread  until  it  has  been  emptied,  or  nearly  so)  the  tension 
will  always  be  uniform.  The  weft-threads  ought  to  be  wound 
four,  five,  or  six  times  (more  or  less,  as  may  be  thought  de- 
sirable) round  the  regulating  bobbin,  which,  by  means  of  a 
spring,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  carriage,  admits  of 
imparting  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  tension,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  the  tension  is  occasioned  only  by  a  few  turns  of  the 
weft-thread  round  the  interior  circumference  of  this  regulating 
bobbin.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will,  of  course,  be  un- 
derstood that  this  bobbin  never,  at  any  given  time,  contains 
more  thread  than  at  another  time ;  for  as  it  furnishes  thread 
to  the  machine  during  the  operation  of  weaving,  so  it  receives 
the  same  quantity  from  the  ordinary  bobbin  placed  beneath  it 
in  the  same  carriage.  The  fabric,  as  it  is  manufactured, 
passes  upwards  over  a  breast-beam  or  roller,  and  under  the 
large  work-roller  /,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  pressing-roller 
m,  mounted  in  the  arm  o.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fabric 
from  slipping  between  these  two  rollers,  they  should  be  co- 
vered with  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  or  some  elastic  fabric, 
such  as  felt,  cloth,  or  knitted  fabric ;  and  the  roller  m,  is  kept 
in  contact  with  the  roller  /,  by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw  g, 
whereby  the  two  rollers  may  be  pressed,  with  more  or  less 
force,  against  each  other.  The  work  passes  from  between 
these  two  rollers  to  another  roller  n,  which  is  mounted  in 
bearings  at  the  end  of  the  arm  or  support  p,  and  is  intended 
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to  wind  up  the  work.  The  roller  I,  is  actuated  by  gearing 
in  connection  with  the  working  parts  of  the  machine,  in  the 
ordinary  manner;  and  the  roller  m,  is  driven  by  friction  of 
contact  with  the  roller  /;  the  roller  n,  is  actuated  by  a  strap 
or  band  coming  from  the  roller  m,  or  it  may  be  driven  by 
friction  of  contact  with  the  roller  m,  or  by  being  put  in  gear 
with  the  roller  /.  By  this  arrangement  of  parts^  the  meshes 
of  the  net  or  fabric  and  the  pattern  will  always  be  of  the  same 
size  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece ;  as  the  rollers 
I,  and  m,  which  always  preserve  the  same  diameter,  only  act 
as  drawing-rollers,  to  take  up  the  work  as  it  is  made,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  taking-up  or  work-roller  n,  which  does  not 
affect  either  of  the  other  rollers. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly, — dispensing  with  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  warp-roller,  and,  in  place  thereof,  arranging  the 
warp-threads  separately  and  independent  of  each  other,  so 
that  varying  quantities  of  the  several  warp-threads  may  be 
used  as  required,  without  affecting  the  tension  of  the  conti- 
guous warp-threads.  Secondly, — the  use  of  the  regulating 
bobbins  e,  fig.  8,  or  any  similar  contrivance,  for  regulating 
the  tension  of  the  warp-threads  and  keeping  it  always  uni- 
form. And,  Thirdly, — the  mode  shewn  at  fig.  4,  and  at  *,  k, 
fig.  2,  or  any  modification  thereof,  for  regulating  the  tension 
of  the  weft-threads  and  keeping  it  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  piece. — [InroUed  October^  1849.] 


To  Gust  AVE  FRAN9018  Picault,  o/Rue  Dauphin,  Paris,  in 
the  Repttblic  of  France,  cutler,  for  improvements  in  appa- 
raliisfor  opening  oysters. — [Sealed  7th  June,  1849.] 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  opening  oysters  a  knife  is  inserted 
between  the  two  shells,  at  the  front  part  thereof,  and  by  this 
means  they  are  separated,  leaving  the  oyster  adhering  to  the 
flat  shell.  Now  this  invention  consists  in  forming  an  appara- 
tus for  opening  oysters,  by  combining  a  stop  or  instrument 
for  receiving  or  holding  the  oyster  with  a  cutter  or  knife,  and 
with  suitable  mechanical  contrivances  for  actuating  the  same, — 
such  cutter  or  knife  being  caused  to  enter  the  oyster  at  the 
back  or  joint  and  separate  the  two  shells;  at  the  same  time 
dividing  the  oyster  from  the  flat  shell,  and  leaving  it  in  the 
deep  or  concave  shell. 

Various  modes  of  constructing  the  apparatus  may  be 
adopted ;  but  the  patentee  prefers  the  form  represented  in 
Plate  XVII.,  where  fig.  1,  is  a  plan  view  of  the  apparatus  in  the 
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position  for  opening  an  oyster  ;  fig*  2^  is  an  edge  view  thereof; 
and  fig.  3^  is 'a  transverse  section  of  the  apparatus  when 
nearly  closed,  a,  is  the  part  of  the  apparatus  which  holds 
the  oyster ;  and  b,  is  the  cutter  or  knife^  affixed  to  the  part  c. 
The  parts  a^  and  c,  are  jointed  together  by  a  pin  d,  the  lower 
end  of  which  forms  a  leg  to  support  the  apparatus ;  and  the 
parts  a,  and  c,  are  each  provided  with  a  leg  e,  for  the  like 
purpose :  it  is  stated  that  when  the  apparatus  is  made  of  a 
suitable  size  for  very  large  oysters,  small  wheels  may  be 
applied  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  legs  d^  e,  to  facilitate  the 
movements  of  the  parts  a,  c.  The  action  of  the  apparatus 
will  be  readily  understood  on  examining  fig.  1 :  the  oyster  is 
placed  with  its  front  edge  in  the  hollow  part  a ;  the  comer 
of  the  cutter  or  knife  is  applied  to  the  joint  of  the  oyster,  in 
the  manner  shewn ;  and  then  the  parts  a,  c,  being  caused  to 
approach  each  other,  by  pressure  on  the  handles/,/,  the  point 
of  the  cutter  b,  will  separate  the  shells  at  the  joint,  and  the 
cutting  edge  thereof  will  divide  the  oyster  from  the  flat  shell. 
Although  both  the  parts  a,  and  c,  are  represented  to  be  move- 
able^ yet  one  may  be  fixed  on  a  counter  or  other  surface; 
and  in  this  case  the  patentee  prefers  that  the  part  a,  should 
be  the  fixed  or  stationary  one. 

The  patentee  states  that  he  does  not  claim  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  parts  separately ;  nor  does  he  confine  himself  to 
the  above  details ;  but  he  claims  the  mode,  above  described, 
of  combining  parts  into  one  apparatus  for  opening  oysters. — 
[Inrolled  December,  1849.] 


To  Michael  John  Hainbs,  of  John-street,  Commercial- 
road  East,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  leather  pipe  maker, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  packing  for  steam- 
engines'  cylinders,  and  other  purposes ;  part  of  which  im- 
provements are  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  waterproof 
fabrics  and  leather,^ — [Sealed  14th  June,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  manufacturing  packing  for  the 
pistons,  stuffing-boxes,  and  other  parts  of  steam-engines,  and 
for  other  purposes,  by  cementing,  or  otherwise  combining 
together,  as  many  thicknesses  of  fabrics,  made  of  fibrous  ma- 

*  By  a  disclaimer,  dated  14th  December,  1849,  the  patentee  has  struck 
out  the  words  '*  part  of  which  improvements  are  apphcable  to  the  manu- 
facture of  waterpro<jf  fabrics  and  leather  "  from  the  title  of  his  patent. 
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terials,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  packing  of  the  re* 
quired  size. 

The  fabric  which  the  patentee  prefers  to  use  is  strong 
canvass ;  although  other  kinds  of  fabric  may  be  employed. 
The  packing  may  be  made  of  various  forms ;  but  those  which 
the  patentee  prefers  are  shewn  in  Plate  XVII.  Figs.  1^  re- 
present plan  and  edge  views  of  a  packing  for  a  piston^  com- 
posed of  several  thicknesses  of  fabric,  cemented  together  pa« 
rallel  to  the  axis  or  central  line  of  the  piston ;  and  figs.  2, 
exhibit  a  similar  packing,  formed  by  cementing  together  a 
series  of  layers  of  fabric,  placed  horizontally  or  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  central  line  of  the  piston.  Figs.  8,  shew  a  pack- 
ing for  a  stuffing-box^  which  is  made  by  winding  the  fabric 
around  a  cylinder;  but  this  packing  may  be  formed  hj  ce- 
menting together  numerous  layers  of  fabric,  situated  honzon- 
tally  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  piston.  An  inclined 
cut  is  made  through  one  side  of  the  packings  shewn  at  figs. 
1,  and  2,  in  order  that,  as  the  packing  wears  away,  it  may  be 
expanded  to  the  required  diameter.  A  helical  cut  is  made 
through  the  packing  represented  at  fig.  8,  so  that  the  parking 
may  be  contracted  when  it  becomes  worn. 

The  cement  employed  for  combining  the  pieces  of  fabric 
should  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  any  fluids  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed.  For  packings  which  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  steam,  hot  water,  spirits,  or  spiritoous 
vapours,  the  patentee  states  that  he  employs  a  cement  com- 
posed of  two  parts  of  India-rubber,  dissolved  in  turps  (in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  India-rubber  to  six  pounds  of 
turps),  one  part  of  gum  ''thus,''  dissolved  in  rect&ed  turps 
(in  the  proportion  of  six  pounds  of  the  gum  to  three  quarts  a( 
turps),  one  part  of  gum-damar,  jandrae,  or  juniper,  dUssolved 
in  rectified  naphtha  (in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  gum 
to  two  pounds  of  naphtha),  and  one  part  of  gum  "  Seymour  " 
or  mastic,  dissolved  in  naphtha  (in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  gum  to  two  pounds  of  naphtha). 

In  conclusion,  the  patentee  claims  ''the  manu&cture  of 
packing  for  pistons  of  steam-engines,  cylinders,  and  other 
purposes ;  and  also  the  manufacture  of  the  packings  for  stuff- 
ing-boxes of  steam-engines,  cylinders,  and  other  purposes 
where  the  rods  or  instruments  move  in  or  through  me  pack- 
ings.''—[/nro/ferfDeconfer,  1849.] 


[    897    ] 

To  Elizabeth  Oudinot  Lutel,  of  Addle-street,  in  the  City 
of  London,  for  producinff  a  certain  texture,  elastic  in  some 
parts, — beinff  a  communication. — [Sealed  28th  January, 
1847.] 

This  inyention  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  a  texture^  elas- 
tic in  some  parts  (to  be  used  in  making  corsets^  belts,  stiffeners, 
&c.),  by  the  introduction  of  elastic  threads^  either  as  warp  or 
weft.  In  the  first  case,  the  patentee  introduces  amongst  the 
non-elastic  threads  of  the  warp  a  certain  number  of  elastic 
threads,  prepared  by  the  usual  mode, — the  number  of  these 
elastic  threads  being  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  tissue, 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied,  so  as  to 
produce  the  elasticity  in  a  part  only  of  the  width.  When 
the  elastic  threads  are  to  form  part  of  the  weft,  she  first  weaves 
a  certain  extent  of  the  tissue  with  non-elastic  weft-threads, 
and  then,  by  means  of  a  shuttle,  she  forms  another  part  with 
elastic  threads. 

The  aboTC  modes  of  weaving  are  applied  to  the  mannfac* 
ture  of  a  double  tissue.  This  is  obtained  by  the  process 
commonly  employed  for  producing  a  double  tissue,  i*  e,,  by 
employing  a  double  warp,  passed  through  a  double  harness, 
provided  with  supplementary  stitching-treadles.  The  double 
tissue  is  rendered  elastic  in  some  parts,  either  by  the  intro- 
duction of  elastic  threads  amongst  the  non-elastic  warp- 
threads,  or  else  by  employing  elastic  threads  as  weft-threads. 
The  patentee  stated,  that  she  operates  alternately  on  each  of 
the  two  warps,  which  are  united  at  the  desired  distances  by 
the  operation  of  the  stitching-treadles.  This  double  tissue  is 
intended  to  be  used  for  making  stifieners,  belts,  corsets,  &c., 
especially  corsets,  as  the  wearer  will  be  enabled  to  contract 
the  waist  to  the  required  degree,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  article  will  be  elastic,  and  thereby  relieve  the  body  from 
any  injurious  pressure. 

The  patentee  says  she  is  aware  that  a  single  cloth,  elastic  in 
some  parts,  has  been  already  made ;  therefore  she  does  not 
claim  such  cloth ;  but  what  she  does  claim  is,  the  producing 
of  a  double  texture,  elastic  in  some  parts,  as  above  described. 
— [/nro/fedJtt/y,  1847.] 


To  Petee  William  Baklow,  of  Blackheath,  in  the  county 
cfKent,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  parts  of  the 
permanent  ways  of  railways, — [Sealed  14th  June,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  casting  two  or  more  railway 
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chairs  or  supports,  or  two  or  more  parts  of  chairs  or  supports, 
combined  with  one  plate  or  piece  of  metal^  which  will  not  only 
keep  the  chairs  in  the  required  positions^  but  will  also  serve 
'  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  bearer  or  sleeper ;  and  secondly, 
in  casting  chairs,  which  are  to  be  fixed  to  wooden  or  other 
sleepers,  in  two  pieces. 

In  Plate  XVIII.,  figs.  1,  and  2,  are  transverse  sections  of  two 
chairs  and  bearers  or  sleepers  constructed  according  to  the 
first  part  of  this  invention ;  and  fig.  3,  is  a  side  view  of  an 
intermediate  bearer  or  sleeper  and  a  joint  bearer  or  sleeper. 
The  intermediate  ones  are  cast  with  two  chairs  thereon ;  but 
the  joint  bearers  or  sleepers  are  cast  witb  three  chairs ;  so 
that  the  end  of  each  rail,  besides  being  secured  in  the  central 
or  joint  chair,  will  also  be  secured  in  another  chair,  cast  upon 
the  same  bearer  or  sleeper ;  and  thus  the  rails  will  be  more 
securely  retained  in  the  desired  positions.  In  figs.  1,  and  2, 
the  rails  are  fixed  in  difierent  ways ;  but  the  chairs  are  similar 
in  other  respects :  at  fig.  I,  there  is  a  wooden  key  a,  beneath 
the  rail ;  and  at  fig.  2,  a  metal  plate  6,  of  a  wedge-shaped 
section,  is  inserted  between  the  jaw  of  the  chair  and  the  raQ, — 
such  plate  being  sufficiently  long  to  extend  between  two  or 
more  chairs,  cast  on  the  same  sleeper.  Other  means  of 
fastening  the  rails  may,  however,  be  used. 

Instead  of  making  the  two  or  more  chairs  and  their  beaier 
or  sleeper  in  one  casting,  these  parts  may  be  made  in  two 
castings,  each  consisting  of  one  part  or  half  of  the  beaier  or 
sleeper  and  parts  of  two  or  more  chairs ;  so  that  when  they 
are  placed  on  each  side  of  a  rail  and  suitably  combined,  the 
rail  at  such  point  will  be  supported  by  a  cast-iron  bearer  or 
sleeper  and  two  or  more  chairs,  divided  longitudinally,  but 
being  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  sleepers  and  chairs 
above  described. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  transverse  section  of  such  an  arrangement, 
wherein  the  parts  are  combined  together  by  means  of  trans- 
verse iron  ties  c,  which  extend  through  the  two  parallel 
sleepers  or  bearers  of  a  line  of  railway,  and  are  affixed  thereto 
by  rivets  or  bolts  rf.  Fig.  5,  shews  another  mode  of  connect- 
ing the  parts  by  means  of  bolts  e,  which  pass  through  the 
lower  portions  of  the  chair;-—/,  is  the  transverse  tie  which 
connects  the  two  parallel  sleepers  and  preserves  the  gauge  of 
the  railway. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture 
of  chairs  which  are  to  be  affixed  to  the  ordinary  sleepers,  and 
consists,  as  above  stated,  in  making  the  same  of  two  castings. 
Fig.  6,  exhibits  a  chair  which  is  cast  in  two  pieces ;  and  these 
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are  connected  together  by  bolts  g.     The  form  of  chair  may  be 
varied ;  as  the  only  difference  between  the  chairs  manmac- 
tored 'according  to  this  invention  and  those  made  in  the  ordi-^ 
nary  manner  consists  in  the  former  being  cast  in  two  pieces 
instead  of  one  piece. 

The  patentee  claims^  Firstly, — the  combining  two  or  more 
chairs  or  supports,  or  two  or  more  parts  of  chairs  or  supports, 
with  a  bearer  or  sleeper  in  the  same  casting,  as  above  ex- 
plained. Secondly, — ^the  making  of  chairs,  which  are  to  be 
fixed  to  sleepers,  each  of  two  castings,  as  described. — [In- 
rolled,  December,  1849.] 


To  John  Debell  Tuckbtt,  of  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  merchant,  for  a  new  and  improved  method  of  pre- 
paring a  manure  called  superphosphate  of  lime.* — [Sealed 
18th  October,  1849.] 

The  patentee  commences  his  specification  by  stating  that 
bones  and  other  phosphoric  animal  substances  have  been  here- 
tofore used  as  manures ;  but,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
such  substances  have  either  been  applied  in  a  chemically  un- 
decomposed  state,  in  which  their  action  on  the  soils  to  which 
they  have  been  applied  has  been  slow  and  imperfect ;  or,  if 
such  substances  have  been  employed  in  a  decomposed  state, 
such  decomposition  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of  sulphuric 
or  other  strong  acid, — which  acids  are  costly,  and  the  manure 
produced  by  their  use  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  phos- 
phate of  Ume  than  that  prepared  according  to  this  invention. 
Now,  this  invention  consists  in  decomposing  bones,  and 
other  animal  substances  containing  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the 
following  manner, — the  apparatus  employed  for  the  purpose 
being  shewn  in  Plate  XVII.,  and  consisting  of  two  steam- 
digesters  a,  a,  and  a  boiler  b,  with  suitable  connecting-pipes, 
cocks,  &c. : — ^The  bones,  bone-dust,  horns  of  cattle,  or  other 
animal  substances  containing  phosphate  of  lime,  are  intro- 

♦  The  above  is  the  title  of  this  invention,  as  given  in  the  specification ; 
bnt  the  title  given  in  the  letters  patent  was  as  follows: — "  A  new  and 
improved  method  of  preparing  a  manure  called  superphosphate  of  lime, 
without  using  any  acids  m  the  decomposition  of  the  various  substances  of 
which  the  manures  now  in  use,  and  for  which  patents  have  been  obtained, 
called  superphosphate  of  lime,  by  the  application  of  artificial  agency,  by 
which  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  a  true  superphosphate  of  lime  can 
be  produced  beyond  that  for  which  any  patent  has  hitherto  been  granted, 
that  the  same  may  be  applied  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  crops, — 
more  particularly  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables." 
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daced  into  each  digester  through  a  man-hole  at  the  top ;  and 
then  Bteam  is  admitted  from  the  boiler  b,  by  turning  the 
cock  c.  The  steam  is  used  at  a  pressure  varjring  firom  29  lbs. 
to  100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch^  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  to  be  decomposed  and  of  the  products  to  be  ob* 
tained :  for  bones  of  ordinary  quality  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
50 lbs.  to  the  inch  will  be  sufficient;  but  horns  will  require 
steam  at  a  pressure  of  about  70  lbs.  The  application  of  steam 
is  to  be  continued  until  the  fat  and  oil  in  the  bones^  or  other 
substances^  are  separated  and  discharged  therefrom  (which 
will  generally  be  effected  in  about  two  hours);  and  then  the 
steam  is  to  be  discharged  through  a  pipe  d,  at  the  hind  end 
of  the  digester,  and  the  fat  and  oil  drawn  off  by  a  cock  at  the 
side  of  the  same.  After  this,  steam  at  a  greater  pressure  is 
to  be  introduced  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  and  the  bones, 
or  other  substances,  have  become  more  friable ;  and  then  the 
steam  is  permitted  to  pass  off  through  the  pipe  d,  and  the 
substances  remaining  of  the  bones,  or  other  matters,  are  to 
be  discharged  through  the  man-hole  e.  The  patentee  states 
that  such  residue  may  be  crushed,  if  it  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  reduce  it  to  a  finer  state  of  powder ;  and  such  powder 
constitutes  the  manure  which  he  terms  superphosphate  of 
lime ;  but  he  does  not  allege  that  such  powder  will  then  con- 
sist wholly  of  such  phosphate ;  for  the  quantity  of  phosphate 
therein  will  vary  with  the  substances  from  which  it  is  pre- 
pared :  when  prepared  from  bones  of  ordinary  quality,  it  will 
contain  about  85  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  Ume. 

The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  particular 
degree  of  pressure,  provided  the  same  be  not  lower  than  the 
lowest  degree  of  pressure  above  specified :  if  the  object  is  to 
obtain  the  gelatine  in  a  very  pure  state,  the  pressure  should 
be  comparatively  low,  and,  in  this  case,  the  time  required  for 
extracting  it  will  be  longer ;  but,  if  the  object  be  to  separate 
the  gelatine  in  the  quickest  and  cheapest  manner,  then  the 
pressure  should  be  high.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to 
any  shape,  size,  or  construction  of  digester ;  but  he  prefers  to 
make  it  curved  in  every  part,  to  fix  suitable  partitions  therein, 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  steam  to  traverse  over  a  large 
surface  before  it  leaves  the  digester,  and  to  introduce  the 
steam  through  suitable  spreading-pipes,  and  not  in  one  jet  or 
stream. — [InroUed  December,  1849.] 


[    401     ] 

To  William  Edward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patenti, 
66,  Chancery-lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  civil  en- 
gineer,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  hulling  and  ■ 
polishing  rice  and  other  grain  or  seeds, — being  a  commU' 
nication.—lSealed  18th  February,  1849.] 

The  improved  machinery  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  in- 
vention is  shewn  in  various  views  in  Plate  XVII.     Fig,  1,  is  I 
a  side  elevation  of  the  machine ;  fig.  2,  a  longitudinal  eleva- 
tion, with  the  outer  casing  removed ;  and  fig.  8,  a  transverse  i 
section,  shewing  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  in-  j 
temal  parts. 

Hie  outer  case  of  the  improved  machine  is  cylindrical ;  it  is  | 

lined  inside  with  gauze,  and  rotates  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  inside  rubber.     The  rice  is  fed  into  the  machine  j 

between  the  rubber  and  outer  cylinder  from  a  hopper,  through 
the  end  of  the  outer  case,  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  hollow 
frustrum  of  a  cone,  with  the  smaller  end  outwards.  The 
rubber  consists  of  rows  of  brushes,  which  are  so  made  that 
in  their  rotation  they  will  nearly  touch  the  wire-gauze  cylin- 
der :  the  space  between  the  brushes  and  the  wire  gauze  should 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one-fourth  less  than  the  average 
diameter  of  the  grains  of  rice  or  other  seed.     The  outer  pe-  j 

riphery  of  the  brushes  is  slightly  excentric,  whereby  a  sufficient 
spaee*is  left  between  the  ends  of  the  brushes  and  the  wire- 
gauze  cylinder  for  the  free  entrance  of  the  rice  into  the  ma- 
chine ;  or  the  edges  of  the  brushes  may  be  made  concentric, 
with  a  portion  along  the  forward  edge,  which  may  be  cut  ofi", 
to  form  an  inclination  or  space  to  admit  the  nee  or  grain. 
The  rice  or  other  grain  is  carried  through  the  machine  by 
means  of  what  the  inventor  denominates  "  inclined  feeders,'* 
that  is,  one  or  more  rows  of  paddles  interposed  between  the 
rows  of  brushes,  and  projecting  radially  from  the  core,  stock,' 
or  axle  of  the  rubber.  The  face  of  these  paddles  is  inclined 
to  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  feeder,  so  as  to  act  on  the  grain 
like  the  threads  of  a  screw.  At  the  feeding-in  end  some  or 
all  of  the  rows  of  brushes  are  preceded  by  a  block  of  India- 
rubber,  the  periphery  of  which  is  of  little  less  diameter  than 
the  concentric  part  of  the  brushes;  their  diameter  being  just 
so  much  less  than  the  inner  periphery  of  the  wire  gauze  as  to 
make  a  very  slight  pressure  on  the  rice  as  it  passes  between 
them  and  the  gauze  cylinder ;  the  object  being  to  remove  any 
portion  of  the  hull  that  may  remain  on  the  grain ;  but  if 
these  blocks  be  made  of  sufficient  length,  the  rice  may  be 
hulled  and  polished  by  the  same  machine.     At  the  delivery- 
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end  of  the  machine^  instead  of  extending  the  rows  of  brushes 
to  the  end  of  the  rubber,  they  are  cut  off^  and  strips  of  lambs' 
wool,  or  the  skin,  are  attached  to  the  core  of  the  rubber, — so 
that  the  fibres  of  the  wool  will,  in  their  rotation,  rub  and  press 
on  the  rice,  and  thus  polish  it.  The  plates  forming  the 
feeder  are  each  jointed  to  the  core  or  stock  of  the  rubber,  and 
also  to  a  bar  that  slides  longitudinally  in  a  groove ;  so  that 
by  moving  this  bar  the  incUnation  of  the  feeders  can  be  in* 
creased  or  decreased,  to  regulate  the  passage  of  the  grain 
through  the  machine,  and  thus  regulate  the  amount  of  clean- 
ing and  polishing  to  which  the  grain  is  to  be  subjected ; — some 
qualities  requiring  more  and  some  less  rubbing  than  others. 
As  it  is  important  that  the  relative  diameter  of  the  wire-gauze 
cylinder  and  the  brushes  or  rubbers  should  be  well  adjusted, 
the  brushes  are  attached  to  strips  or  blocks  connected  with 
the  core  or  stock  by  means  of  hinges  and  set-screws,  or  by 
wedges,  to  admit  of  adjustment. 

In  the  drawings  a,  a,  represents  a  frame,  properly  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  but  which  can  be  altered  at  pleasure ;  and  b,  b, 
is  a  wire-gauze  cylinder,  the  meshes  of  which  must  be  large 
enough  to  permit  the  firee  escape  of  all  the  impurities,  but  not 
the  grains  of  rice.  This  ivire  gauze  is  properly  secured  to  a 
frame,  consisting  of  hoops  c,  c,  (see  fig.  1,}  and  longitudinal 
bars  d,  d,  with  heads  or  end  pieces  e,  and/,  so  as  to  oonsti- 
tute  a  hollow  cylinder ;  the  frame  being  made  in  two  parts, 
divided  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis,  and  hinged  to> 
gether  on  one  side,  as  at  ff,  g^  and  connected  tc^ther  at  the 
other  by  screws  or  other  means,  so  as  to  admit  of  access  to 
the  inside  of  the  case.  The  head  e,  at  the  feeding-in  end  of 
the  cylinder,  consists  of  a  ring,  to  the  inner  periphery  of  which 
is  secured  the  base  of  a  hollow  frustrum  of  a  cone  A,  into 
which  the  grain  is  fed  from  a  hopper  in  any  convenient  man- 
ner. The  other  head  or  end/,  extends  down  to,  and  turns 
on  the  shaft  of  the  rubber,  to  be  described.  The  wire-gauze 
cylinder  does  not,  however,  extend  to  this  head,  but  only  to  the 
rmg  next  to  it, — thus  leaving  a  space  i,  between  the  two,  of 
sufficient  capacity  for  the  discharge  of  the  polished  rice  into  a 
delivery-case  j,  from  whence  it  can  be  removed  at  pleasure  \ 
the  bran,  husks,  and  other  impurities,  that  pass  through  the 
meshes  of  the  wire-gauze  cylinder,  being  deposited  in  the  part 
kf  of  this  case.  The  outer  periphery  of  the  head  6,  is  fitted 
to  run  in  a  collar  &,  provided  with  friction-rollers  m ;  and  the 
other  end/  is  provided  with  a  pulley  «,  to  receive  a  belt  from- 
some  first  mover,  by  which  it  is  caused  to  rotate  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  aiTow.    The  shaft  o,  of  the  rubber  passes 
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entirely  through  the  cylinder^  and  has  its  bearings  in  the  ends 
of  the  frame^  and  is  provided  with  a  pulley  p,  which  is  driven 
by  a  belt  from  some  first  mover^  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of 
the  cylinder^  as  indicated  by  the  arrows ;  although  the  two  can 
be  driven  in  the  same  direction^  one  faster  than  the  other ;  but 
this  will  not  be  found  so  advantageous  as  causing  them  to 
rotate  in  opposite  directions.  On  the  shaft  o,  there  is  a  stock 
g,  which  is  made  of  wood  or  other  material^  and  of  the  length 
of  the  wire-gauze  cyUnder ;  and  to  the  periphery  of  this  stock 
are  secured^  in  a  longitudinal  direction^  rows  of  brushes  r, — the 
bristles  being  inserted  in  blocks  of  wood  s,  with  one  edge 
connected  by  hinges  i,  to  the  stock,  and  the  other  edge  by 
screws  u,  as  shewn  best  at  fig.  3.  By  inserting  wedges  under 
the  blocks^  the  diameter  of  the  brushes  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
wire-gauze  cylinder^  to  regulate  the  distance  between  them. 
The  forward  edge  of  these  brushes,  that  is,  the  edge  towards 
the  direction  of  rotation,  should  be  cut  off  at  a  bevil ;  or  the 
entire  periphery  of  each  segment  of  brushes  should  be  excen- 
tricj  as  at  to,  to  allow  the  rice  to  enter  freely  between  the 
brushes  and  the  wire-gauze  cylinder.  Two  segments  x,  x,  of 
the  stock  are  not  covered  with  brushes ;  and  to  these  are  fitted 
wings  or  paddles  y,  formed  of  sheet-metal  (or  other  substance), 
and  projecting  radially  from  the  surface  of  the  stock,  with 
their  planes  inclined  to  the  axis,  and  their  outer  periphery 
running  nearly  in  contact  with  the  wire-gauze  cylinder.  As 
the  brushes  or  rubbers  rotate,  it  will  be  obvious  that  these 
inclined  wings  (which  are  denominated  feeders)  will  catch  the 
rice  delivered  by  one  set  of  brushes,  and  push  it  on  towards 
the  delivery-end  of  the  machine  before  it  is  acted  upon  by  the 
next  set  of  brushes ;  and  so  on  until  it  is  delivered  at  the  end 
in  a  polished  state. 

For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  passage  of  the  grain 
through  the  machine,  as  indicated  above,  the  wings  or  paddles 
are  made  with  a  flanch  a},  fig.  2,  at  right  angles  to  their  plane ; 
and  this  is  secured  to  the  stock  by  a  screw  that  passes  through 
the  middle  thereof.  One  end  of  each  of  these  is  connected 
by  a  joint  link  c^,  with  a  longitudinal  bar  d^,  that  slides  in  a 
groove  in  the  stock ;  so  that,  by  moving  this  bar  towards  one 
end  or  the  other  of  the  stock,  the  inclination  of  the  wings 
will  be  increased  or  decreased,  and  thus  regulate  the  passage 
of  the  rice  through  the  machine.  As  some  kinds  of  grain 
require  more  rubbing  than  others,  some  means  of  regulating 
the  passage  of  the  grain  is  necessary. 

The  brushes,  or  some  of  them,  do  not  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  stock.    At  the  forward,  that  is,  the  feeding  end, 
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bloclu  of  India*nibber^  e^i  fig.  2,  of  the  widtb  of  the  brmfaes, 
are  secured  to  the  stock ;  their  outer  peri}diery  corveBpcmduig 
in  form  with  the  periphery  of  the  bmshea,  but  being  of  less 
diameter.  When  this  machine  is  used  for  cleaning  and  po- 
lishing, only  one  or  two  of  these  pieces  of  India*rubber  aie 
employed,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  small  qoantitiea  of 
huU  which  sometimes  adhere  to  the  grains  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  huUing-machine,  preparatory  to  the  deans- 
mg  and  polishing  operation ;  but,  by  making  these  sections 
of  India-rubber  of  greater  length  than  is  represented  in  the 
drawings  (say  double  the  length),  the  rice  may  be  hulled  in 
the  same  machine,  although  it  may  be  sometimes  found  de* 
sirable  to  hull  it  in  a  separate  machine. 

At  the  delivery-end,  the  sections  «, «,  are  not  provided  with 
brushes,  but  are  covered,  as  shewn  at  /^,  with  lambs'  wool, 
prepared  on  the  hide,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them  on  to 
the  stock.  The  fibres,  from  their  yielding  quality,  should 
project  beyond  the  brudbies,  so  as  to  slightly  press  on  the  riee 
when  passmg  through  that  part  of  the  machine.  The  efiect 
of  this  is,  that  a  finishing  polish  is  given  to  the  surface  of  the 
rice.  Instead  of  lambs'  wool,  other  fibrous  substances  may 
be  substituted ;  but  lambs'  wool  has  been,  upon  ezpmment, 
found  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  upper  part  of  the  machine  should  be  enclosed  within 
a  hood  or  cover,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  dust  and  other  im* 
purities  into  the  room 

Instead  of  bristles  for  the  brushes,  finely  split  whalebone 
or  other  substance  may  be  substituted.  The  number  of  rows 
of  brushes  and  feeders  or  conveyers  may  be  increased  or  di- 
minished without  changing  the  principle  of  the  invention. 
Instead  of  making  the  surface  of  the  brushes  with  a  bevil  or 
excentric,  to  permit  the  rice  to  enter  between  the  brushes  and 
the  wire-gauze  cylinder,  the  stock  may  be  made  with  a  solid 
inclined  plane  along  the  forward  edge  of  the  rows  of  brushes. 

The  brush  blocks,  instead  of  being  hinged  to  the  stock  at 
one  edge,  may  be  secured  entirely  by  means  of  screws  with 
wedges  under  the  blocks;  so  tliat  by  loosening  the  screws 
and  driving  in  the  wedges,  the  diameter  of  the  brushes  can 
be  adjusted;  and  any  other  means  of  adjustment  can  be 
substituted'without  changing  the  principle  of  this  part  of  the 
invention. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly, — ^the  employment  of  rows  of 
brushes,  on  a  rotating  stock,  m  combination  with  a  summnd- 
ing  wire-gauze  cylinder,  when  such  rows  of  brushes  or  rubbers 
are  made  with  their  forward  edges  bevilled,  or  are  made  ad- 
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JQstablej  so  as  to  produce  a  like  ^ect^  as  described ;  whereby 
the  entrance  of  the  rice  or  other  grain  between  the  brushes 
and  the  interior  surface  of  the  surrotmding  cylinder  is  facili- 
tated. Secondly^ — ^the  rows  of  feeders  or  conductors  in  com- 
bination with  and  interposed  between  the  rows  of  brushes  or 
rubbers  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  rice  or  other  grain 
through  the  machine;  and  this  is  claimed  in  contradistinction 
to  inclined  feedenKnr  oonvejrers  used  at  the  end  of  the  brushes; — 
he  also  claims  making  the  feeders  or  conveyers  adjustable^  in 
<Mrder  to  regulate  the  inclination  of  the  faces  thereof  relatively 
to  the  main  axis,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  passage  of 
the  grain  through  the  machine.  Thirdly, — the  rubbers,  made 
of  India-rubber,  at  the  feeding-in  end  of  the  machine,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  brushes,  for  the  purpose  of  hulling  the  grain, 
preparatory  to  the  operation  of  the  brushes.  Fourthly, — the 
polishers,  made  of  lambs'  wool  or  other  equivalent  substance, 
at  the  delivery-end  of  the  machine,  in  combination  with  the 
brushes,  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  the  grain  preparatory  to 
its  dehvery.  Fifthly, — connecting  the  brushes  with  the  stock 
by  adjustable  means,  substantially  as  herein  described,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  periphery  of  the  brushes  to  the  wire- 
gauze  cylinder. — \Inrolled  August^  1849.] 


To  John  Hick,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster,  engineer,  and  William  Hoooson  Gratrix,  of 
Salford,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  engineer,  for  certain 
improvements  in  steam-engines ;  which  improvements  are 
more  particvlarly  applicable  to  marine  engines ;  and  also 
improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  propelling 
t?6wefo.— [Sealed  28th  February,  1849.] 

That  part  of  this  invention  which  refers  to  improvements  in 
steam-engines^  although  applicable  for  stationary  and  loco- 
motive purposes  on  land,  is  more  particularly  adapted  to 
marine  engines  for  propelling  vessels, — especially  to  the  en- 
gines of  vessels  to  be  used  in  naval  warfare,  or  in  other  ser- 
vice wherein  it  is  essential  that  the  whole  of  the  working  parts 
of  the  engine,  or  as  much  as  practicable,  should  be  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  water,  in  order  to  decrease  the  hability 
of  their  being  injured  and  disabled  by  cannon  shot  or  other 
missiles.  The  improvements  consist  principally  in  a  suitable 
construction  of  engine,  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  working 
two  pistons  in  one  oscillating  steam-cylinder, — ^the  rods  of 
which  pistons  work  through  opposite  ends  of  the  said  cylinder^ 
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and  communicate  their  power  directly  to  two  separate  erank- 
shafts,  or,  by  means  of  connecting-rods,  to  one  crank-shaft 
only. 

The  improyements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  propeUing 
vessels  apply  to  that  class  of  propellers  now  well  known  as 
*'  screw-propellers/'  and  consist  in  so  forming  each  blade  or 
vane  as  to  have  two  separate  and  distinct  angles  or  "  pitches  '^ 
of  screw  upon  the  same  blade,  instead  of  a  gradually  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  ''pitch/'  as  heretofore  used  in  screw- 
propellers.  The  principal  object  of  this  peculiar  formation 
of  blade  being,  that  the  more  obhque  plane  of  one  screw  re- 
tains the  water,  and  prevents  it  from  escaping  in  a  radial  or 
centrifugal  direction, — ^whilst  the  other  plane  acts  upon  the 
water  with  a  propulsive  force  in  a  direct  line  with  the  shi^  or 
axis  upon  which  the  propeller  is  fixed. 

In  JPlate  XVIII.,  fig.  1,  represents  a  midship  section  of  a 
vessel,  shewing,  in  elevation,  a  pair  of  engines,  constructed 
and  arranged  according  to  the  present  invention,  for  com- 
municating motion  direct  to  a  screw-propeller ;  and  fig.  2,  is 
a  plan  view  of  the  same.  It  will  be  evident,  upon  an  inspec- 
tion of  these  figures,  that  the  elementary  parts  of  the  engine 
only,  having  reference  to  this  invention,  are  exhibited,  a,  a, 
is  the  framing  of  the  engines,  supporting  the  two  horizontal 
oscillating  cylinders  b,  b ;  each  being  furnished  with  two  pis- 
tons, the  rods  c,  c,  of  which  work  through  opposite  ends  of 
the  cylinders,  and  communicate  motion  direct  to  the  two 
crank-shafts  d,  d.  These  shafts  d,  d,  are  coupled  by  means 
of  the  connecting-rods  e,  c^  one  of  which  communicates 
motion,  by  means  of  the  crank/,  to  the  propeller-shaft  ^,  ff, 
(see  fig.  3,  which  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  connecting-rod  e^). 
h,  A,  is  the  condenser ;  i,  t,  are  the  air-pumps ;  and  k^  k,  is 
the  crank  for  working  the  same. 

Fig.  4,  represents,  in  plan  view,  a  pair  of  horizontal  oscil- 
lating engines,  constructed  and  arranged  for  propelling  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  side  paddles;  and  fig.  5,  shews  a  side 
elevation  of  the  same,  a,  a,  is  the  framing  of  the  engine, 
supporting  the  two  horizontal  oscillating  cylinders  b,  d,  the 
piston-rods  c,  e,  of  which  commimicate  motion  to  the  crank- 
shafts dj  d;  which  motion  is  transmitted  through  the  con- 
necting-rods c,  e,  and  cranks  f,f,U}  the  paddle-shafts  ff,  g, 
hy  k,  is  the  condenser ;  i,  i,  are  the  air-pumps ;  and  k,  k,  are 
the  connecting-rod  and  lever,  for  working  the  same. 

Fig.  6,  is  a  front  view  of  the  improved  propeller ;  and  fig.  7, 
is  a  side  view  of  the  same,  a,  o,  is  the  propeller-shaft,  upcm 
which  a  long  boss  b,  b,  is  keyed.     The  Ixiss  b,  b,  is  fumished 
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at  each  end  with  six  arms  Cy  Cy  c,  to  which  the  blades  or  vanea 
dy  dy  dy  are  rivetted^  or  otherwise  secured^  in  a  diagonal  po- 
sition^ as  best  seen  at  fig.  7.  e,  e,  Cy  are  transverse  stay-roids, 
for  giving  greater  rigidity  to  the  propeller.  The  pecoUar  for- 
mation or  construction  of  the  blades  or  vanes  will  be  better 
understood  by  referrbg  to  fig.  8.  A  plate  of  iron^  of  the 
form  shewn^  is  bent  in  the  direction  of  the  line^  ffy  until  the 
two  planes  h,  iy  of  the  same^  assume  the  requisite  relative 
angle  to  each  other^  which^  in  the  propeller  shewn,  is  about 
140**, — ^that  being  the  angle  which,  by  experience,  has  been 
found  to  answer  best ;  but,  of  course,  the  angle  at  which  the 
two  planes  of  the  blade  are  placed  may  be  varied  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  It  will  be  evident,  that  as  a  propeller, 
so  constructed,  revolves,  the  outer  plane  h,  of  the  blade  being 
placed  in  a  more  oblique  position,  will  retain  the  water,  and 
prevent  it  from  escaping  in  a  centrifugal  direction ;  whilst  the 
inner  or  less  oblique  plane  t,  exerts  against  the  water  a  pro- 
pulsive force  in  a  direct  line  with  the  axis  or  shaft  a,  a.  The 
blades  may,  if  preferred,  be  attached  to  the  boss  by  only  one 
arm  each, — ^the  arms  being  twisted  to  follow  the  inclination 
of  the  blades. 

The  patentees  claim.  Firstly, — with  reference  to  steam- 
engines,  the  particular  construction  of  engine,  having  two 
steam-pistons  in  one  oscillating  cylinder, — the  rods  of  which 
pistons  work  through  opposite  ends  of  the  said  cylinder,  and 
communicate  motion  direct  to  two  separate  crank-shafts,  or, 
by  means  of  connecting-rods,  to  one  crank-shaft.  Secondly, — 
with  reference  to  the  machinery  or  apparatus  for  propelling 
vessels,  they  claim  the  novel  and  peculiar  construction  or 
formation  of  propeller,  having  two  separate  and  distinct 
angles  or  pitches  of  screw  upon  each  and  the  same  blade, 
without  confining  themselves  to  the  particular  angle  which 
the  two  pitches  bear  to  each  other,  the  number  of  blades  em- 
ployed, or  the  angle  which  they  bear  to  the  Une  of  propul- 
sion.— [Inr oiled  August y  1849.] 


To  William  Hyde  Knapp,  of  Long-laney  in  the  borough  of 
Southwarky  chemist,  for  improvements  in  preparing  wood 
for  the  purposes  of  matches  and  fire-wood. — [Sealed  17th 
April,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  preparing  wood  to  be  used  for 

matches  and  fire-wood,  by  dipping  it  into  resin  oil. 

.    The  wood  is  first  divided  into  pieces  of  the  proper  size  for 
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matchei  or  fire-wood,  and  tied  ap  in  bundles  of  a  saitable 
size;  it  is  then  immersed  for  about  a  minute  in  resin  oil, 
which  may  be  kept  heated  by  the  passage  of  steam  or  hot 
water  through  a  coil  of  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  same,  or  it  may  be  used  cold ;  and,  after  the  wood 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  resin  oil,  it  is  placed  on  a  shelf  or 
strainer  to  dry :  when  dry,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  patentee  claims,  as  his  invention,  the  preparing  of 
wood  for  matches  and  fire-wood,  b^  imm^sing  the  same  in 
resin  oil.— [/nroiZeif  October,  1849. 


3' 


7b  George  Ferousson  Wilson,  qf  Belmont,  VauxhaU,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey ,  Gent,,  for  improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  candles  and  niffht-Ughts.  —  [Sealed  14th 
March,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  preparing  vegetable  tallow, 
by  the  processes  hereafter  described,  for  making  candles  and 
night-lights.  The  patentee  states  that  vegetable  tallow  melts 
at  a  degree  of  heat  somewhat  above  the  melting  point  of  ani- 
mal tallow,  and  considerably  below  the  melting  point  of  vege- 
table wax, — and  that  it  has  been  before  employed  for  making 
candles.  He  d|oes  not  therefore  claim  the  same  generally, 
but  only  the  subjecting  the  same  to  an  acid  treatment  or 
process,  as  hereafter  described,  and  also  causing  it  to  be 
distilled  in  such  manner  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  excluded 
firom  the  still. 

This  part  of  the  invention  is  carried  out  in  the  following 
manner : — 6  tons  of  vegetable  tallow  are  put  into  a  vessel, 
capable  of  containing  9  tons,  and  heated  gradually  to  350^ 
Fahr. ;  and  then  1440  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  1.8  sp.  gr., 
are  gradually  added.  At  the  expiration  of  about  two  hours, 
the  tallow  is  pumped  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  slightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  agitated  therein  by  free 
^eam  passing  through  it  for  two  hours ;  and  then  the  mat- 
ter is  allowed  to  repose  for  six  hours  :  both  this  and  the  first- 
mentioned  vessel  should  be  provided  with  a  cover  and  means 
of  conveying  the  gases  which  may  be  evolved  into  a  chimney. 
The  vegetable  tallow  is  next  distilled  in  such  manner -that  the 
atmosphere  is  excluded :  this  is  best  efiected  by  the  use  of  a 
vapour  or  product  not  containing  oxygen ;  and  the  patentee 
prefers  to  employ  highly-heated  steam,  which  he  introduces 
into  t|ie  still  and  causes  to  divide  into  numerous  jets  or 
streams  below  the  vegetable  tallow ;  and,  as  the  steam  per-. 
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▼ades  the  still,  it  will  not  only  serve  as  the  means  of  distilling 
and  carrying  over  the  greasv  matter,  but  will  also  exclude 
the*  atmosphere.  The  distilled  products  are  received  into 
condensers ;  and  they  may  be  used  alone,  or  they  may  be 
mixed  with  other  matters  for  making  the  best  class  of  candles. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  manufacturing 
or  treating  paraffine ;  and  it  consists  in  subjecting  it  to  the 
process  of  distillation  with  the  atmosphere  excluded.  This 
may  be  effected  in  various  ways ;  but  it  is  preferred  to  em- 
ploy highly  heated  steam  in  such  manner  that  the  steam  at 
once  becomes  the  means  of  distilling  the  substance  and  of 
excluding  the  atmosphere.  Bv  this  means  paraffine  is  ob* 
tained  in  a  more  pure  state  for  making  candles  and  night- 
lights  ;  and  such  purified  paraffine  will  be  found  useful  for 
combining  with  wax  and  fatty  and  oily  matters  used  for 
making  candles,  whether  such  fatty  or  oily  matters  be  in  an 
acid  or  other  state,  and  whether  they  be  distilled  or  not. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  vege- 
table tallow  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  with  two  or  more 
wicks.  Although  this  substance  may  be  used  in  the  natural 
state,  it  is  preferred  to  be  first  treated  with  diluted  acid,  as 
above  described ;  and  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  fatty  or  oily 
matters  commonly  used  for  making  candles. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture 
of  candles  with  two  or  more  wicks,  for  lamps  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  consists  in  employing  vegetable  wax  in  such 
manufiu^ture  as  a  means  of  giving  hardness  to  lower  melting 
materials. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture 
of  candles  with  two  or  more  wicks,  and  consists  in  the  use, 
for  this  purpose,  of  fatty  or  oil^  acids  combined  with  palm 
oil  pressed  before  or  after  bleaching. 

The  object  of  the  three  last  parts  of  this  invention  is  to 
obtain  candles  which  will  give  a  considerable  quantity  of  light 
and  be  suitable  for  burning  in  candle-lamps,  where  the  can- 
dles are  not  seen ;  and  may  therefore  be  made  of  materials 
which  would,  in  most  cases,  be  objectionable  if  the  same  were 
visible  when  being  consumed ;  and  it  is  the  employment  of 
two  or  more  wicks  in  a  candle,  with  the  use  of  the  particular 
materials  above  mentioned,  which  constitutes  the  novelty  of 
such  three  parts  of  the  invention. — {InroUed  September ^ 
1849.] 
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To  Alexander  Mc  Dougall,  of  Longsight,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  chemist,  for  improvements  in  recovering  useful 
products  from  the  water  used  in  washing  and  in  treating 
wool,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  other  substances. — 
[Sealed  20th  March,  1849.] 

These  improvements  in  recovering  useful  products  from  the 
water  used  in  washing  and  treating  wool,  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  other  substances,  consist  in  employing  alkaline 
earths,  or  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  or  salts  of  the  metallic 
oxides,  to  precipitate  from  their  solution  in  water  the  potash 
and  soda  soaps  in  common  use. 

The  mode  of  carrying  out  the  invention  is  as  follows : — ^A 
salt  of  an  alkaline  earth  being  added  to  the  solution  of  soap, 
the  fatty  acid  of  the  soap  combines  with  the  earthy  base,  and 
forms  an  insoluble  compound  that  subsides  in  the  solution^ 
which  now  contains  the  alkali  of  the  soap,  in  combination 
with  the  acid  of  the  alkaline  earth.  The  alkaline  salt  preferred 
by  the  patentee  is  muriate  of  lime,  which  is  added  to  the 
soapy  water  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  After  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  decanted  or 
drawn  off  by  a  syphon:  the  precipitate  is  thrown  upon  a 
filter  of  woollen  cloth,  to  drain  away  part  of  the  liquid ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  liquid  is  then  separated  by  means  of  the 
hydro-extractor,  lined  with  woollen-cloth:  the  product  is  a 
soap  of  lime,  mixed  with  any  insoluble  impurity  which  the 
soapy  water  may  have  contained.  The  fatty  acid  is  separated 
from  this  product  by  the  use  of  mineral  acid ;  for  which  pur* 
pose  muriatic  acid  is  preferred ;  as,  by  its  use,  muriate  of 
lime  is  obtained,  to  operate  on  a  fresh  portion  of  soapy  watw. 

The  patentee  states,  that  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
above  details ;  nor  to  the  use  of  the  salt  and  the  acid  above- 
mentioned  ;  as  others  may  be  used,  but  not,  as  he  believes, 
with  such  advantage.  He  claims  the  means,  above  described, 
of  recovering  useful  products  from  the  water  used  in  washing 
and  in  treating  wool,  woollen  and  cotton  ftibric^,  and  other 
substances. — [Inrolled  September,  1849.] 


To  William  Preddy,  of  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Somer^ 
set,  watch-maker,  for  improvements  in  watch  keys  and 
other  instruments  for  unnding^up  watches  and  other  time-^ 
fc^er*.— [Sealed  12th  June,  1849.] 

This  invention  consists  in  certain  methods  of  preventing  the 
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introdaction  of  dirt  or  damp  into  the  kejs  used  for  wiii£ng- 
up  watches^  clocks,  and  other  timekeepers. 

In  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  1^  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  watch- 
key,  constructed  according  to  this  invention,  a^  is  a  rod,  the 
upper  end  of  which  works  in  a  recess  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
key,  and  the  lower  end  is  formed  into  a  square  piston,  which 
exactly  fits  the  interior  of  the  pipe  c.  d,  is  a  helical  spring, 
coiled  around  the  rod  a,  and  pressing  against  the  shoulder  a^; 
80  that  when  the  key  is  not  inserted  in  the  watch,  the  pressure 
of  the  spring  will  keep  the  piston  b,  in  its  lowest  position, 
-with  its  end  even  with  the  end  of  the  pipe  c,  and  consequently 
will  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  damp,  dirt,  or  dust  into  the 
pipe;  but,  on  the  key  being  inserted  into  the  watch,  the 
piston  will  recede  into  the  position  shewn  in  the  drawing, 
and  will  remain  in  that  position  during  the  act  of  winding-up 
the  watch.  Fig.  2,  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  another  watch- 
key,  the  aperture  of  the  pipe  c,  of  which  is  closed  by  a  sliding 
piston,  as  in  the  preceding  instance;  but,  in  this  case, 
the  rod  a,  is  attached  to  the  loop  or  ring  by  which 
the  key  is  suspended,  and  the  movement  of  the  piston  is 
effected  by  pulling  out  or  pushing  in  the  rod  a,  by  means  of 
the  ring: — a  side  spring  d,  is  substituted  for  the  heUcal 
spring  in  fig.  1.  Fig.  3,  exhibits  another  watch-key,  to  which 
a  sheath  e,  is  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  aper- 
ture of  the  pipe ;  and  this  sheath  is  to  be  taken  off  when  the 
key  is  about  to  be  used.  The  same  effect  may  be  obtained 
by  inserting  a  solid  stopper  into  the  pipe.  Fig.  4,  is  a  sec- 
tional view  of  a  key  for  winding-up  clocks ;  f,  is  the  pipe 
thereof;  and  g,  is  a  square  piston,  which  fits  the  interior  of 
the  pipe,  and  is  provided  with  a  rod  h,  having  a  button  i,  on 
its  outer  end,  by  which  the  piston  is  pushed  out  or  pulled  in. 

The  patentee  claims  the  closing  of  the  pipes  of  watch-keys 
and  other  instruments  for  winding-up  watches  and  other 
timekeepers,  when  out  of  use,  by  means  of  sliding  squares  or 
pistons,  sheaths,  and  stoppers,  as  above  described. — [Inrolled 
December,  1849.] 


To  George  Hinton  Bovill,  of  Abchurch-lane,  in  the  City 
of  London,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  manufacturing 
wheat  and  other  grain  into  meal  and  flour. — [Sealed  5th 
June,  1849.] 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  reversing  the  ordi- 
nary arrangement  of  the  mill-stones  employed  for  grinding 
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wheftt  and  other  grain,  by  caoaing  the  lower  or  bed-stone  ta 
rotate  instead  of  the  upper  one,  which  is  fixed. 

In  I^te  XYII.,  a  vertical  section  of  a  pair  of  miB-atonea, 
constructed  and  arranged  according  to  this  invention,  is  shewn* 
a,  is  the  fixed  top-stone ;  b,  is  the  bed-stone,  supported  by  a 
cast-iron  dish  c,  on  the  driving  spindle  d;  this  spindle  works 
through  a  deep  collar,  bearing  in  the  cross  stay  e,  affixed  to 
the  *'  hurst/'  and  the  spindle,  with  the  bed  stone,  is  raised 
and  lowered  in  the  usual  manner.  ^  is  an  air-tight  cover  for 
the  eye  of  the  top  stone,  through  whidi  the  feed-pipe  g,  is 
inserted.  A,  is  a  pipe  for  introducing  air  from  a  blowing 
machine, — the  supply  being  regulated  by  the  valve  t .  The 
lower  stone  is  first  adjusted  perfectlv  true  and  level;  then 
the  top  stone  is  laid  upon  it,  face  to  face,  and  is  secured  by 
screws  to  the  hurst  bradcets  j,^;  and  after  this  the  bed*atone 
18  lowered  to  the  exact  distance  required  for  performing  the 
operation  of  grinding :  the  grinding  surfaces  being  perfectly 
true  to  each  other,  they  can  never  come  in  contact  when  the 
bed-stone  has  been  lowered  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  thus 
the  injury  which  results  from  the  running-stone  resting  on 
the  other  and  destroying  the  grinding  surfaces,  when  the 
supply  of  grain  is  diminished  or  stopped,  is  entirely  prevented. 
It  is  stated,  that  this  arrangement  will  facilitate  the  delivery 
of  the  meal  from  between  the  stones;  for  the  com  and  mead 
being  on  the  revolving  stone,  they  will  be  driven  outwarda 
more  rapidly  than  when  they  are  rubbed  outwards  by  the 
furrows  of  the  top  stone,  as  usual.  The  patentee  says  he  in 
aware  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  cause  the  lower  atone  aa 
well  as  the  upper  stone  of  color  mills  to  rotate;  but  this  he 
does  not  claim. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  introducing 
air-pipes  into  the  fixed  top  stone,  so  as  more  freely  to  ventilate 
the  grinding  surfaces  when  currents  of  air  are  forced  or  ex- 
hausted through  them.  A,  k,  are  the  air-pipes,  whidi  open 
into  the  furrows  on  the  face  of  the  stone,  and  extend  to  the 
eye  of  the  stone  where  the  air  is  introduced.  These  pipea 
are  preferred  to  be  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  should  be  as 
numerous  as  the  furrows  in  the  stone,  so  as  to  give  a  free 
ventilation  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  air  down  the  master 
lines  from  the  eye  of  the  stone.  The  patentee  is  aware  that 
large  holes  have  been  cut  in  the  runner-stone,  and  trumpet- 
mouthed  pipes  have  been  applied  to  the  back  of  the  runner- 
stone,  with  their  ends  terminating  at  the  point  of  the  master 
lines  in  the  eye  of  the  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
air  between  the  stones ;  but,  in  these  cases,  the  top  stone  baa 
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been  die  mnning  stone.  Air  ha«  also  been  exhausted  down- 
wards through  the  eye  of  the  top  stone,  when  running,  and 
between  the  grinding  surfaces.  He  does  not,  therefore,  claim 
this  principle,  except  when  worked  in  combination  with  a  fixed 
upper  stone. 

The  third  part  of  this  invention  is  to  be  applied  when  the 
ventilation  of  the  mill-stones  is  effected,  by  means  of  a  blast 
of  air ;  and  it  consists  in  introducing  a  pipe  into  the  mill- 
stone case  from  a  fan  or  other  exhausting  apparatus,  so  as  to 
carry  off  all  the  warm  dusty  air  blown  through  between  the 
stones  to  a  chamber,  as  hereafter  described :  by  which  means 
the  dust  in  the  mill  is  removed,  and  the  grinmng  improved. 
This  improvement  relates  only  to  sucking  away  the  dusty  ur 
forced  through  between  tiie  stones,  and  not  to  employing 
sufficient  exhausting  power  to  cause  a  current  of  air  to  pass ' 
between  the  stones  without  a  blast. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  straining  the 
stive  or  air,  which  is  charged  with  fine  flour,  through  suitable 
porous  fabrics,  which  retain  the  flour  and  allow  the  air  to  pass 
through.  This  is  effected  by  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
mill-stone  case,  or  other  closed  chamber,  that  receives  the 
meal  from  the  stones,  by  means  of  a  fan  or  other  exhausting 
apparatus,  and  blowing  the  stive,  so  exhausted,  into  a  cham* 
ber  having  its  sides  and  top  formed  of  one  or  more  thicknesses 
of  suitable  porous  fabrics,  to  allow  the  air,  under  pressure,  to 
pass  out  deprived  of  the  flour.  The  same  result  may  be  ob- 
tained by  placing  the  filtering  chamber  between  the  mill- 
stone case,  or  the  chamber  that  receives  the  meal,  and  the 
exhausting  apparatus. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly, — making -the  bed-stone  rotate 
instead  of  the  top  one,  as  heretofore  practised.  Secondly,—- 
fixing  the  top  stone  and  causing  currents  of  air,  either  by 
exhaustion  or  pressure,  to  pass  between  the  grinding  surfaces 
of  mill-stones,  when  the  top  stone  is  so  fixed;  and  also  the 
introduction  of  the  ventilating  pipes  in  the  stones,  as  above 
described.  Thirdly,— exhausting  the  dusty  air,  when  the  same 
has  been  blown  through  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  mill- 
stones, from  the  stone  cases,  or  chambers  receiving  the  meal, 
as  above  described.  Fourthly,  passing  the  dust  or  stive 
caused  in  the  process  of  grinding,  through  suitable  porous 
fabrics,  by  which  the  flour  is  filtered  from  the  air,  as  above 
described. — {Inrolled  December,  1849.] 
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N£W  PROCESS  FOE  DECOLOBIZINQ  OUM-AKABIC  AND  OTHER  GUH9 
or  THAT  CLASS. 
Invented  by  M.  Picciotto. 
The  deBcription  of  this  inTention  by  the  author  comprises,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  aeconnt  of  two  inventions,  or  of  two  distinct 
processes,  both  of  which  have  been,  howeyer,  found  to  effect, 
almost  equally  well,  the  decolorization  and  purification  of  g:am. 

The  first  of  these  processes  is  founded  upon  the  property  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  to  bleach  or  destroy  vegetable  coloring  matter, 
and  may  be  thus  described  : — The  first  step  consists  in  preparing 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  by  passing  a  current 
of  that  gas  into  water  until  absorption  has  altc^ther  ceased  and 
the  water  emits  a  strong  odour  of  the  sulphurous  acid, — an  odour 
easily  recognised,  as  it  is  similar  to  that  exhaled  by  burning  sul- 
phur. The  solution  obtained  by  this  means  must  be  kept  in 
closed  vessels,  so  that  it  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  the  conversion  of 
a  portion  of  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  consequent 
material  interference  with  the  action  of  the  former  compound  on 
the  gum.  Into  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  the  gum  is  intro- 
duced, either  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  imported  into  Europe,  or 
in  that  of  powder,  having  been  previously  ground  or  pounded. 
One  part,  by  weight,  of  gum  ought  to  be  added  to  from  seven  to 
ten  parts  of  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  By  the  time 
the  gum  is  dissolved,  the  greater  part  of  the  color  will  have  been 
abstracted,  or,  according  to  the  author  of  the  process,  have  formed, 
with  the  sulphurous  acid,  colorless  compounds.  It  is  not  essen- 
tially necessary,  in  this  process,  that  the  bleaching  agent  should 
be  first  diasolved  in  water  and  the  gum  then  added  to  that  solu- 
tion ; — the  gas  may  be  passed  at  once  into  a  solution  of  gum,  by 
which  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  bleaching  action  will  be  found  to 
proceed  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  the  plan  first  described. 
The  idea  has  been  put  forward  by  the  inventor  of  the  process^ 
that  sulphurous  acid,  liquified  by  cold  and  pressure,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  mucilage ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the 
invention,  capable  of  but  little  practical  application,  as  liquified 
sulphurous  acid,  although  it  may  act  powerfully  as  a  decolorizer, 
is  an  agent  of  too  unmanageable  a  character  to  be  readily  em- 
ployed under  such  circumstances  as  those  described. 

When  the  bleaching  is  complete,  it  is  necessary  that  the  acid 
(or  rather  the  combination  of  the  acid  with  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  gum)  should  be  removed  from  the  solution.  Different  methods 
may  be  employed  to  produce  this  effect ;  but  the  following  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  efficacious : — In  the  first  place,  the  mixture 
is  introduced  into  a  close  vessel,  some  kind  of  retort  for  instance. 
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axtd  then  gradaally  heated  daring  a  copBiderable  time ; — ^the  heat 
expels  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  merely  in  solution,  and  this 
may  be  collected  in  water,  as  at  first,  so  that  it  may  be  employed  in 
bleaching  a  second  time.  When  the  gas  is  completely  expelled 
from  the  mucilage,  the  latter  is  poured,  while  hot,  into  an  open 
Yeaael,  containing  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  baryta, — a  substance 
the  base  of  which  produces,  with  sulphurous  acid,  an  insoluble 
compound — the  sulphite  of  baryta.  Other  substances  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  place  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  to  remove  the  sul- 
phurous add ;  but  that  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  the  sulphite  of 
baryta  is  equally  insoluble  with  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base, — 
one  of  the  most  insoluble  substances  known  to  the  chemist. 
The  combination  of  the  baryta  with  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the 
macilage  is  facilitated  by  agitation.  When  the  reaction  is  com- 
plete, heat  must  be  again  applied,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid 
set  at  liberty  in  the  solution  during  the  conversion  of  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta  into  sulphite ;  the  fluid  must  then  be  left  in 
repose  for  some  hours,  in  order  that  the  insoluble  sulphite  of 
baryta,  and  the  solid  and  heavy  impurities,  may  subside,  and 
leave  the  mucilage  clear  and  tolerably  clean.  Lastly,  the  solution 
mast  be  filtered,  to  remove,  completely,  the  impurities  which  may 
still  float  in  the  fluid.  This  filtration  is  recommended  to  be  made 
through  a  thin  layer  of  freshly  precipitated  alumina,  or  through 
an  QDglazed  porous  earthen  vessel.  A  solution  of  gum,  thus 
treated,  may  be  evaporated  over  a  water-bath,  and  will  furnish  a 
pure  and  almost  colorless  gum,  which  may  indeed  be  rendered 
perfectly  white  by  repeating  the  treatment  with  sulphurous  acid. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  stated  that  gum,  thus  prepared,  will  have 
lost  none  of  its  normal  properties ;  but  is,  in  every  respect,  equal 
to  the  best  gum,  with  the  advantage  of  being  quite  colorless  and 
free  ftx>m  foreign  matters. 

The  second  process  for  purifying  gum  is  as  follows  ; — One  part 
of  gum  is  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water,  and  then  filtered 
through  a  cloth ;  it  is  then  intimately  mixed  with  pure  hydrate  of 
alumina,  in  the  gelatinous  state,  or  even  with  pipe-clay,  or  other 
aluminoos  matter ;  heat  must  next  be  applied  to  the  mixture, 
which  is  then  filtered,  and  the  solution  of  gum  will  pass  through 
the  filter,  almost  entirely  deprived  of  color.  The  filtrate  of  gum 
may  be  treated  with  alumina  a  second  or  even  a  third  time ;  it  will 
then  be  perfectly  bleached,  and  a  fine  pure  and  white  gum  may  be 
derived  from  the  slow  evaporation  of  the  solution  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature. It  must  be  observed,  that  in  evaporating  these  solutions 
to  obtain  the  gum  in  the  solid  state,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  exposure  to  too  great  a  heat,  otherwise  the  gum  will  again 
acquire  color,  owing  to  the  partial  decomposition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  its  substance.  The  water  bath  is  therefore  the  best 
means  of  evaporating  such  solutions,  as  in  it  the  temperature  can 
never  exceed  208'*  or  210''. 
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METHOD  OF  PROTECTINO  IBON  FBOM  THE  OXIDIZING  IKFLUEVGS* 
OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

In  the  Exposition  of  Works  of  Art  and  Mannfactore  at  Paris,  in  the 
present  year,  there  were  exhibited  numerous  articles  manufactured 
m  iron,  corered  with  a  kind  of  transparent  yitreous  coating,  com- 
pletely spread  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  like  a  yamish,  and 
capable  of  affording  a  perfect  protection  against  the  action  of  the 
air,  or  any  other  oxidizing  agent.  This  appears  to  be  an  iuyen- 
tion  susceptible  of  many  useful  applicaUons ;  for,  whether  the 
iron  be  in  the  state  of  a  rolled  plate  or  bar,  or  drawn  into  tube ; 
whether  it  be  cast  into  water-pipes  or  into  articles  of  the  moat 
elaborate  form  and  design,  as  yases,  and  other  ornamental  works, 
it  can  be  equally  well  endowed  with  this  protective  coating ; — it 
is  also  a  matter  of  indifiierence  whether  the  article  be  made  of 
forged  or  of  cast-iron.  The  following  is  stated  to  be  the  process  em- 
ployed in  imparting  to  the  iron  the  vitreous  surface : — Firstly,  the 
object,  whatever  its  shape  may  be,  is  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
dilute  acid,  which  serves  to  remove,  from  the  metallic  surface, 
grease,  dirt,  and  every  trace  of  oxide ; — this  is  important,  for,  if 
any  foreign  matter  remain  upon  the  surfiice,  the  perfect  adherence 
of  the  fiised  glass  will  be  effectually  prevented,  when  that  part  of 
the  operation  is  reached :  after  the  action  of  the  dilute  acid,  the 
work  is  to  be  well  washed  and  then  dried ;  when  perfectiy  dry; 
it  must  be  brushed  over  with  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  gum- 
arabic,  which  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush. 
Over  the  whole  extent  of  the  gummed  surfece,  powered  glass,  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  is  then  sifted ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  cover 
ever^  part  of  the  surface  with  this  powder,  otherwise  the  vitreous 
coating  will  be  imperfect  when  the  operations  are  completed. 
When  thus  prepared,  the  work  is  introduced  into  a  furnace  or 
retort,  heated  to  100^  or  150°  centigrade;  and,  when  thoroughly 
dry,  it  is  removed  to  another  furnace,  where  it  is  brought  to  a 
cherry-red  heat; — ^the  vitreous  matter,  which  adhered  to  the 
gummed  surface  of  the  metal,  now  undergoes  fiision :  the  pro- 
gress of  this  stage  of  the  process  is  ascertained  by  looking  through 
a  small  opening  (contrived  for  this  purpose)  into  the  heated 
chamber.  When  the  fusion  is  complete,  and  the  g^ass  seems  to 
have  flowed  orer  the  whole  of  the  surface,  the  article  is  removed 
from  the  furnace  and  placed  in  a  close  chamber,  from  which  the 
air  is  entirely  excluded ;  here  it  is  kept  until  it  has  cooled  down 
to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  yitreous  compound, 
applied  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  metal,  consists  of  the  following  sub- 
stances : — 

Powdered  flint  glass 130    parts 

Carbonate  of  soda 20^    „ 

Boracic  acid 12      „ 

These  must  be  melted  together  in  a  ''  glass  pot,'^  and  a  fusible  glass 
will  be  the  result ;  when  cold,  this  must  be  pounded  with  care,  so 
that  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  sufficiently  fine  to  paaa 
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tlinmgh  a  silk  sieye.  When  thas  prepared,  it  is  ready  to  be  ap» 
plied  to  the  surface  of  the  iron«  acoordin^  to  the  method  described 
above.  If,  after  the  first  process,  the  coating  of  yitrified  matter 
on  the  metal  sbould  prove  to  be  not  quite  perfect,  the  manipola- 
tion  must  be  repeatett — a  seeoud  coat  of  powdered  glass  being 
i^pUed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  It  is,  above  all  things, 
necessary  that  the  vitreons  matter  which  forms  the  coating  should 
be  quite  f^ee  from  foreign  matter ;  for,  if  this  be  not  the  case^ 
or  if  the  surfsce  of  the  object  to  be  coated  be  oxidised  or  greasy, 
the  coating  of  gUss  will  not  adhere ;  and  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion will  be,  consequently,  very  imperfect. 

It  is  possible,  *  by  modifying  this  process,  not  only  to  endow 
the  surface  of  any  article  made  of  iron  with  a  colorless  vitreous 
▼amish  or  glaze,  but,  as  glasses  of  different  colors  may  be  used 
with  equal  ease,  an  c^ct,  resembling  enamel,  may  be  produced ; 
and,  as  vitreous  compounds  of  great  fusibility  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  merely  varying  the  proportions  or  character  of  their 
constituents,  it  appears  probable  that  this  process  may  be  appli- 
cable to  works  in  other  metals  besides  iron. 


ABSENIATE   OF   COPPER  AS  ▲  PIGMENT. 

The  arseniate  of  copper  is  a  substance  possessing  a  very  fine  blue 
color,  and  seems  worthy  of  occupying  a  high  place  in  the  list  of 
substances  employed  in  water-color  painting ;  as  it  is  permanent, 
of  a  rich  and  beautiful  tint,  and  may  be  used  under  all  circum- 
stances in  which  water  can  be  made  the  vehicle  of  its  application. 
A  communication  on  the  subject  of  this  color  has  been  lately 
presented  by  M.  Beboulleau  to  the  ''Academic  des  Sciences." 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  this  paper: — If  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  arseniate  of  copper  and  neutral  arseniate  of  potash 
be  heated,  it  will  undergo  fusion,  and  form,  upon  cooling,  a 
greenish-blue  mass,  transparent,  very  fusible,  and  having  a  vitreous 
fracture  ^ — this  is  the  double  arseniate  of  potash  and  copper.  If, 
when  the  arseniates  just  mentioned  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion 
in  a  crucible,  nitrate  of  potash  (to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the 
weight  of  the  fused  mixture)  be  projected  into  the  fiuid,  in  suc- 
cessive smaU  quantities,  there  will  arise  a  Uvely  efiervescence, 
with  evolution  of  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen ;  and  the  crucible, 
when  cold,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  magnificently  blue  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  the  snb-arseniate  of  potash  and  the  arseniate 
of  copper,  in  combination  with  each  other,  and  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  potash.  When  the  compound,  produced  as  above,  is  treated 
with  water,  the  double  salt  is  decomposed,  the  arseniate  and 
nitrate  of  potash  are  dissolved  out, — the  arseniate  of  copper,  of  a 
beautiful  blue  color,  remaining  behind.  In  the  production  of  the 
blue  arseniate  of  copper,  it  appears  that  the  change  from  the 
green  color  of  ordinary  arseniate  takes  place  at  the  moment  when 
the  nitrate  of  potash  is  added  to  the  fused  mixture  in  the  crucible. 
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Is  not  this,  therefore,  an  indication  that  the  oxide  of  copper  itself 
has  undergone  some  change  ?  The  chemical  action  is  here  some- 
what ohscure ;  but  it  is,  doubtless,  one  of  oxidation.  It  is  eYi- 
dent  that  the  potash  is  not  the  effective  agent ;  for,  if,  after  adding 
the  nitrate  to  the  mixed  arseniates,  the  heating  be  long  continued 
after  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  the  compound  again  takes  its 
original  bluish-green  color, — a  change  which  can  only  here  be 
traced  to  the  liberation,  at  an  increased  temperature,  of  the  oxygen 
which  had,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  process,  produced  the  cha- 
racteristic fine  blue  color.  The  question  is,  then,  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  oxide  of  copper,  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  that  forming  the  base  of  the  ordinary  green  salts  of 
that  metal.  Combined  with  arsenic  acid,  the  superoxide  seems 
to  be  stable  at  common  temperatures,  but  easily  reducible  to  a  lower 
degree  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat;  allowing  the  excess  of  oxygen 
to  escape  in  the  free  state.  The  double  arseniate  of  potash  and 
copper,  when  placed  in  contact  with  water,  is  decomposed,  and, 
as  has  been  already  shewn,  the  arseniate  of  copper  may  be  iso- 
lated, on  account  of  its  insolubility ;  and,  from  its  beautiful  blue 
tint,  it  may  be,  no  doubt,  rendered  extensively  useful  wherever 
water-colors  can  be  employed. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Nov.  28th,  &  Dec.  5th,  1849. 

A  Prize  Essay  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Leon,  on  the  Cultivation  and  Mann- 
facture  of  Sugary  was  read. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  thereof: — The  modem  agiicultural 
improvements,  irrigation  and  subsoil  drainage,  are  htde  known 
in  most  of  the  British  colonies ;  and  very  few  of  the  commonest 
agricultural  implements  have  been  introduced  there.  The  chief 
alteration  which  has  been  adopted  is  the  planting  tlie  canes  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other  than  formerly.  The  theory  of 
clearing,  planting,  moulding,  and  cutting  the  cane  in  suitable 
seasons,  is  understood,  but  seldom  practised.  It  is  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  European  laborers  cannot  endure  the  climate  in 
the  sugar-growing  colonies ;  and  European  emigration  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  The  first  improvement  in  the  West  Indies  should 
be  the  organization  of  a  new  system  better  adapted  for  emanci- 
pated negroes.  The  planter  of  the  present  day  cannot  do  better 
than  lease  his  fields  to  a  set  of  negroes,  on  condition  of  their 
planting  for  him  three-fourths  of  the  land  with  sugar-canes  ;  so 
that  the  negroes  will  be  dependent  for  support  on  the  produce 
and  its  quality,  and  will  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  land  in  a  proper 
manner ; — the  owner  of  the  estate  erecting  improved  steam-ma- 
chinery, giving  up  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  remaining  a 
sugar  manufacturer.  The  ex-planter,  in  his  new  establishment, 
will  then  no  longer  require  hired  negroes ;  for  the  people  of  his 
manufactory  being  British  emigrants  the  colonial  sugar  will  be 
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prodnced  by  Creole  growers  and  European  manufacturers.  Small 
West  India  proprietors  should  join  their  lands,  so  as  to  form  a 
farm  of  700  or  800  acres,  to  be  cultivated  as  before  mentioned, 
and  erect  thereon,  a  central  sugar  manufactory,  capable  of  work- 
ing the  produce  from  500  acres  of  sugar-canes,  which  will  be,  on 
an  average,  1000  tons  of  Muscovado  sugar  from  10,000  tons  of 
canes.  Thus  they  would  farm  in  a  small  space,  and  manufacture 
with  powerful  machinery,  in  which  consists  the  required  agricul- 
tural improvements ;  and  isolated  estates  might  send  their  con- 
centrated saccharine  matter,  or  crude  sugar,  to  a  parochial  central 
factory. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  requires  more  labor  than 
other  plants,  and,  in  that  respect,  a  cane-field  may  be  compared 
to  a  garden,  and,  like  it,  requires  constant  care  and  attention. 

The  woody  part  of  the  ripe  sugar-canes  is  generally  consumed 
as  fuel  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  sugar ;  other  portions 
are  used  as  seed,  forage,  and  manure, — ^the  green  leaves  being 
given  as  food  to  cattle.  It  is  found  that  100  lbs.  of  canes  gene- 
rally yield  50 lbs.  of  juice;— these  50 lbs.  of  juice  produce,  by 
the  old  process  of  manufacture,  5  lbs.  of  Muscovado  sugar  and 
5  lbs.  of  molasses  scum ;  the  remainder,  40  lbs.,  is  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  evaporated  by  the  manufacturing  process. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  slovenly,  unscientific  way,  in  which 
sugar  is  made  on  those  estates  where  the  common  process  is  in 
use ;  and  in  the  whole  British  dominions  only  four  sugar-planta- 
tions have  received  complete  steam-machinery.  The  author  re- 
commends steam,  not  only  as  a  moving  power,  but  also  for  heating 
and  evaporating  purposes,  and  refers  to  a  Colonial  Steam  Gene- 
rator, which  he  has  invented,  as  answering  every  purpose  that 
can  be  required ;  but  this  modern  apparatus  will  be  only  bene- 
ficial when  worked  on  a  large  scale. 

In  selecting  the  ground  on  which  a  manufactory  is  to  be  erected 
mainly  depends  its  future  success. 

The  essay  then  describes  the  various  existing  mills  made  use  of 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  of  which  the  chief  defects  are — 
1 .  Overspeed  in  motion.  2.  Mismanagement  in  feeding.  3.  In- 
efficiency of  the  moving  power. 

The  great  price  of  coal,  however,  in  the  West  Indies,  being 
£2.  18*.  per  ton  (when  used),  renders  the  working  of  steam 
power  very  expensive ;  however,  the  steam  may  be  economised 
and  employed  in  subsequent  processes.        * 

The  essay  proceeds  to  describe  the  Steam  Defecator,  and  other 
apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  each. 

A  great  improvement  in  sugar  manipulations,  even  greater  than 
the  concentration  in  vacuo,  is  the  application  of  animal  charcoal 
for  manufacturing  and  refining  sugar.  The  discovery  of  revivifi- 
cation, allowing  the  same  carbon  to  be  used  again,  enables  the 
refiner  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  sugar  from  the  raw  mate- 
rial by  a  single  operation ;  and  by  improving  on  the  same  prin- 
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ciple  of  filtration,  tbe  coIodiiJ  manufacturer  will  succeed  in  pm- 
ducing  refined  sugar  direct  from  the  cane»  and  thereby  di«q[>enae 
with  the  secondary  manipulation  in  Europe. 

Concentrated  cane-juice,  containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
•accharine  matter,  wiU  be  altered,  if  boiled  at  a  high  temperature, 
or  re-concentrated  at  a  low  one ;  but,  if  boiled  in  vacuo,  the  aae- 
charine  liquid  may  be  rapidly  concentrated  at  even  a  low  tem- 
perature. The  author  recommends  the  use  of  Gark's  Condenser — 
in  which  the  steam  is  distributed  all  at  once,  in  216  vertical  pipea^ 
radiating  to  a  single  collecting  pipe,  communicating  with  the  air^ 
pump,~and  a  double-evaporation  apparatus,  constructed  by  him- 
self, and  operating — 1st.  Without  altering  the  saccharine  matter, 
as  wen  with  a  minimum  as  a  maximum  of  water.  2nd.  Without 
borrowing  any  water.  3rd.  Without  requiring  active  aijqperin- 
tendence,  and  saving  fuel  to  a  large  amount. 

In  building  a  sugar  manufactory^  the  main  flue  of  the  ateam- 
generatora  should  pass  close  to  the  curing-house  wall  before 
reaching  the  chimney, — cast-iron  tubes  lying  aerosa  the  flue, 
having  one  end  in  the  curing-honse,  whilst  the  other  receives  the 
outside  air,  being  heated  from  the  caloric  from  the  furnace,  warms 
the  inner  air  x>assing  from  the  yard  into  the  curing-house.  Thus 
a  hot-air  apparatus  is  formed  with  great  economy.  The  direct 
bleaching,  t.  e.,  the  artificial  mode  for  separatmg  the  liquid  from 
the  solid  sugar,  is  done  by  s{lHnkling  water  on  the  sugar  with  a 
small  instrument  made  for  that  purpose ;  and,  according  to  the 
number  of  ablutions,  this  operation  will  produce  crushed  lumps, 
or  stamped  loaf-sugar. 

The  modem  steam  apparatus,  for  manufacturing  sugar  with 
profit,  requires  the  fulfilment  of  several  conditions : — 

During  crop-time,  continuous  work  night  and  day, — hwok 
whence  three  advantages  arise : — 

1st.  The  tane-juice  does  not  become  sour,  as  when  left  stand- 
ing during  the  whole  night  in  the  heated  apparatus. 

2nd.  Fuel  is  saved,  because  the  fire  has  not  to  be  re-lit. 

3rd.  Double  work  being  done,  the  expenses  of  the  machinery 
are  reduced  50  per  cent. 

A  better  class  of  laborera  must  be  procured,  and  work  ibr  the 
whole  year  round  provided  for  them. 

Mr.  Leon  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  such  a  total  change 
can  restore  the  British  sugar  colonies ;  and,  to  prepare  for  this, 
two  things  are  neceteary : — 1st.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
modem  art  of  building,  erecting,  and  working  the  improved  ap- 
paratus. 2nd.  Regular  theoretical  and  practical  information  on 
sugar  manipulation  for  the  instruction  of  colonial  factory  ma- 
nagers, to  be  given  in  a  London  laboratory,  furnished  with  the 
necessary  utensils  for  working  on  a  small  scale*  The  sugar  for 
experiment  should  be  extracted  from  the  beetroot, — the  juice  of 
which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  sugar-cane. 

The  essay  was  accompanied  with  numerous  drawings  and  mo^ 
dels,  illustrative  of  the  apparatus  and  processes  referr^  to. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS,  BIRMINGHAM. 

October  24th,  1849. 

Mr.  Samuel  read  the  followiag  Paper  on  the  Eeanamf  of 
EaiUway  Transit, 

Tbb  object  of  tiie  present  paper  i»  to  shew  that  die  locomotiTeB 
Bov  in  nse  on  most  of  the  railways  have  outgrown  the  wants  of 
the  passenger  traffic,  and  that  the  weight  on  the  driving  wheels 
of  these  locomotives,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  14  tons,  is  per* 
fectly  unnecessary  fbr  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  in  99 
eases  out  of  100. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  practical  data  upon  this  subject, 
the  writer  of  tiie  present  paper  procured  a  return  of  the  number 
of  passaiigers  conveyed  on  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Norfolk 
Railways,  both  main  line  and  branches,  by  each  train  during  the 
week  ending  7th  May,  1849; — this  return  shewing  the  greatest 
.  nnmber  of  passengers  in  each  train  at  any  one  time.  It  appears, 
from  this  return,  that  the  greatest  number  of  passengers  in  any 
main  line  train,  at  any  one  time,  was  231,  and  the  least  number 
7 ; — the  greatest  number  in  any  of  the  branch  line  trains  being 
82,  and  the  least  number  3 ;  and,  by  another  return  from  the 
books  of  the  Company,  it  appears  that  there  were  conveyed  on 
the  Eastern  Counties  Branch  Lines,  during  the  year  1847»  42,644 
tons  of  passengers  (calculating  each  passenger,  with  his  luggage, 
at  168  lbs.),  and  that  the  weight  of  engines  and  carriages  required 
to  convey  them  was  about  1,112,500  tons,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  26  to  1 . 

On  examining  the  coke  returns,  it  also  appears  that  the  main 
line  engmes  consumed  from  24^  to  40^  lbs.  per  mile ;  and  the 
engines  for  working  the  branch  line  trains  consumed  from  16|- 
to  35^  lbs.  per  mile,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  size  of  the  en- 
gine employed  to  do  the  work, — ^ihe  smallest  engines  invariably 
consuming  the  smallest  quantity  of  fuel  for  the  same  work  done. 
The  averi^  consumption  of  coke  during  the  half  year  ending 
4th  July,  1849,  was  31|^lbs.  per  mile  for  passenger  engines,  and 
47f  lbs.  per  mile  for  goods  engines. 

These  returns  refer  to  a  stock  of  about  200  engines,  and  a 
length  of  line  of  about  310  miles. 

Thus  the  writer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  construct  a  carriage  and  engine  combined,  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  branch  traffic ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  Directors  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  gave  orders  to  Mr.  Adams  to  con- 
struet  such  a  carriage,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
locomotive  superintendent. 

The  carriage  was  accordingly  built,  and  called  the  "  Enfield,'^ 
from  the  branch  which  she  was  intended  to  work. 
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The  diagram  [which  accompanied  the  paper]  shews  the  "  En- 
field.'' The  engine  has  8-inch  cylinders  and  12-inch  stroke; 
driving-wheels  5  feet  diameter ;  distance  between  centres  20  feet ; 
width  of  framing  8  feet  6  inches.  The  boiler  is  of  the  ordinary 
locomotive  construction,  5  feet  long  by  2  feet  6  inches  diameter. 
The  fire-box  is  2  feet  10|^  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches.  There  are 
115  tubes  of  1^  inch  diameter  and  5  feet  3  inches  in  length, 
giving  a  total  of  230  feet  heating  surface  in  the  tubes.  The  area 
of  the  fire-box  is  25  feet,  giving  a  total  heating  surface  of  255  fit. 

The  weight  of  this  steam  carriage  is  1 5  tons  7  cwt.  in  working 
trim.  The  engine  and  carriage  being  combined,  it  is  evident  that 
the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  is  increased  by  the  load  carried, 
and  that  this  weight  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  load  re- 
quired to  be  taken.  The  extreme  distance  between  the  centres 
of  the  leading  and  trailing-wheels  being  20  feet^  accounts  for  the 
steadiness  of  this  machine :  there  is  indeed  no  perceptible  oscil- 
lation when  travelling  at  the  highest  speed ;  and  this  verifies  the 
observation,  '*  that  the  steadiness  of  an  engine  depends  not  on 
the  position  of  the  driving-wheel,  but  upon  the  length  of  the  rect- 
angle covered  by  the  wheels."  This  engine,  at  the  same  time, 
daily  traverses  curves  of  5  or  6  chains  radius. 

The  "  Enfield  "  steam  carriage  was  originally  intended  to  con- 
vey 84  passengers,  but  as  it  was  found  that  when  she  was  put  on 
as  an  express  train  the  passengers  increased  in  number,  a  ^'  North 
Woolwich"  carriage  was  attached,  capable  of  conveying  116  pas- 
sengers, and  also  a  guard's  brake  van,  making  provision  alto- 
gether for  150  passeugers,  which  is  now  her  regular  train,  taken 
at  a  speed  of  37  miles  per  hour. 

This  engine  commenced  her  regular  work  about  eight  months 
since ;  and  the  following  return  shews  the  miles  run  and  coke 
consumed  by  the  engine  during  the  7i  months'  regular  working, 
from  January  29th  to  September  9th,  1849. 

14,021  total  miles  run. 


705  hours,  running  time. 
1,457  ditto,  standing  time. 


2,162  total  hours,  in  steam. 


743  cwt.  coke  consumed  in  running. 

408  cwt.  ditto  standing. 

286  cwt.  ditto  getting  up  steam. 


1,437  cwt.  total  coke  consumed. 


1 1  -48  lbs.  per  mile  average  consumption  of  coke. 
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The  "Enfield"  is  in  steam  15  hours  per  day,  the  fire  being 
lighted  about  six  in  the  morning  and  drawn  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  But  of  these  15  hours  it  appears,  by  the  return,  that  she 
is  engaged  running  only  5  hours,  the  remaining  10  being  em- 
ployed standing  in  the  siding.  It  was  found,  by  experiment, 
that  the  quantity  of  coke  consumed  standing  was  32  lbs.  per 
hour ;  and,  after  deducting  this  and  the  quantity  consumed  get- 
ting up  steam^  it  will  appear  that  the  actual  consumption  of  coke 
running  is  under  6  lbs.  per  mile.  It  must  also  be  particularly 
borne  in  mind  that  this  consumption  of  coke  includes  the  total 
goods  and  coal  traffic  on  the  branch,  amounting  to  1410  tons; 
Yiz.9  169  tons  of  goods  and  1241  tons  of  coal. 

The  "Enfield"  steam  carriage  worked  the  10  a.m.  passenger 
train  from  London  to  Ely  on  14th  June,  a  distance  of  72  miles, 
taking  behind  her  three  of  the  ordinary  carriages  and  two  horse- 
boxes ;  she  arrived  at  Ely  8  minutes  before  time,  and  the  total 
consumption  of  fuel,  including  the  getting  up  steam,  was  found 
to  be  8 J  lbs.  per  mile.  The  tubes  of  the  boiler  are  only  5  feet 
3  inches  in  length,  and  the  economy  of  fuel  is  consequently 
scarcely  at  the  maximum.  Another  engine,  on  a  similar  plan, 
to  couple  with  a  40-feet  carriage,  is  now  nearly  ready,  the  tubes 
being  6  feet  6  inches  long, — from  which  is  expected  even  more 
economical  results. 

The  result  of  the  writer's  experience  is  the  conviction,  that  for 
express  purposes,  and  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  branch  traffic 
on  railways,  the  light  steam  carriage  is  the  best  adapted  and  most 
economical  machine,  both  as  to  first  cost,  compared  with  the 
work  done,  and  in  working  expenses.  The  repairs  of  the  perma- 
nent way  are  also  very  much  reduced,  as  may  be  easily  imagined. 

The  philosophical  analysis  of  the  question  appears  to  be  as 
follows : — Railways  are  constructed  for  the  transit  of  passengers 
and  goods  ;  for  the  latter,  which  are  capable  of  division  into  small 
parcels,  some  latitude  of  form  and  structure  may  be  allowed  ;  for 
the  former,  the  stature  and  properties  of  man  give  a  fixed  standard. 
The  carriage  in  which  men  are  borne  should  be  lofty  enough  to 
permit  of  standing  upright  when  desired,  for  comfort  to  the  rich 
and  economy  to  the  poor, — as  a  larger  number  may  be  conveyed 
standing  than  sitting  in  a  given  space.  The  height  being  settled, 
ihe  width  must  be  so  proportioned  as  to  exceed  the  height  by 
nearly  one-third,  in  order  to  induce  steadiness ;  bearing  in  mind 
that  in  a  railway  carriage  there  are  two  bases,  the  "spring-base" 
of  the  frame  on  the  axles,  and  the  "  wheel-base  "  of  the  wheels 
on  the  rails.  To  secure  a  sufficiently  wide  "spring-base,"  the 
axles  should  be  projected  beyond  the  wheels,  and,  in  practice,  a 
body  9  feet  wide  may  be  obtained,  where  the  width  of  the  railway 
in  centre  and  side  spaces  will  permit.  But  this  width  being  ob- 
tained, it  becomes  essential  to  get  a  proportionate  length  to  insure 
steadiness.     Practice  has  verified  this  on  the  Eastern  Counties 
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Bftilway,  where  for  two  yean  past  caniagef,  40  feet  long  and 
9  feet  wide,  on  8  wheels  (30  feet  firom  centre  to  centre ),  have 
been  trayerBing  the  most  difficult  ciirre  and  gradient  in  England, 
the  radius  at  one  part  being  189  feet.  The  largest  .floor  area  per 
wheel,  the  minimum  of  dead  weight  compared  with  the  load  and 
the  carriage,  with  least  resistance  to  tracUon,  is  thus  attained. 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  minimum  of  steam  power  is  required 
to  draw  it. 

No  truth  \m  more  certain  than  that  the  number  of  trayellera  hj 
railway  is  increased  by  the  fecilities  given  for  travelling.  If  a 
large  engine  aud  train  costs  a  given  sum,  and  the  departures  are 
every  two  hours,  supposing  that  engine  and  train  could  be  divided 
into  four,  and  a  departure  take  place  every  half  hour  at  no  in- 
crease of  expense,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  passengers  would 
double  their  numbers ;  but  it  may  easily  be  demonstnted  that 
the  expense  would  be  lessened,  because,  by  improved  arrange- 
ment, the  total  dead  weight  ia  much  reduced.  On  the  Eastern 
Countiea  Railway  an  engine  and  tender  of,  say,  30  tons,  a  break 
van,  a  first  class  carriage,  and  three  third  class  carriages,  convey- 
ilt&  Bay,  120  passengers,  make  a  total  weieht  of  59  tons,  and  the 
consumption  of  coke,  as  has  already  been  shewn,  is  on  the  aveca^ 
34  lbs.  per  mile.  A  steam  carriage  weighing  only  17  tons  will 
transport  the  same  number  of  passengers  at  from  7  to  8  Iba.  of 
coke  per  mile  when  the  best  proportions  are  .attained.  The  first 
cost  of  a  large  engine,  tender,  and  four  carriages,  has  been  i£4000. 
The  steam  carriage  for  the  same  number  can  be  made  for  some- 
thing less  than  one-half  the  cost. 

The  value  of  the  railroad  in  lessening  dranght  consists  in  its 
perfect  horizontal  level,  and  not  merely  its  general  level,  but  its 
close  approximation  to  the  character  of  a  lathe-bed — a  hard,  in- 
flexible, smooth,  true,  and  equable  surface.  With  heavy  engines, 
having  5  tons  weight  or  more  on  each  driving-wheel,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  maintain  any  road  thtU;  it  is  possible  to  construct  in  this 
condition ;  for  supposing  the  timbering  to  be  of  sufficient  surface, 
and  the  rails  to  be  perfectly  inflexible  girders,  with  their  joints 
unyielding,  the  very  iron  itself  will  abrade  beneath  the  tread  of  so 
heavily  loaded  a  driving  wheel,  which,  whether  of  8  feet  or  of 
30  feet  diameter,  can  only  rest  upon  a  mere  point.  It  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  more  Uian  3  tons  can  be  placed  on  a  wheel  at 
great  speeds  without  destroying  the  metal. 

But  there  is  yet  another  question  to  consider.  lu  order  to  start 
a  train  into  motion  a  great  amount  of  power  is  necessary,  many 
times  greater  than  that  which  ia  requisite  to  keep  up  motion. 
This  surplus  power  remains  in  the  train  under  the  name  of  mo- 
mentum ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  greater  the  total  weight 
of  the  train  the  greater  mthrt  be  the  momentum.  If  the  road  be 
in  bad  condition,  with  loose  joints,  the  momentum  essential  to 
the  maintaining  of  motion  is  consequently  absorbed  by  these  con- 
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coBsions.  In  short,  the  joints  are  a  series  of  holes,  and  many  of 
our  railways,  rehitively  to  the  heavy  engines  traversing  thetn,  are 
practically  worse  roads  than  a  well-made  macadamised  road  is  to 
a  stage  coach. 

If  thus  the  weights  he  reduced  below  the  point  which  causes 
destruction,  it  is  probable  that  the  heavy  item  called  "  maintenance 
of  way,"  and  the  still  heavier  item  of  replacement  of  rails,  chairs, 
and  sleepers,  will  nearly  disappear. 

Mr.  Samuel  further  explained  the  diagrams  illustrating  hit 
paper,  and  remarked  that  the  Fairfield  steam  carriage,  on  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  had  hitherto  been  worked  with  an 
upright  tubular  boiler,  which  had  not  proved  satisfactory,  and 
the  regular  working  of  the  engine  had  been  prevented  by  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  tubes  tight ;  but  a  horixontal  boiler  had 
been  substituted,  and  the  engine  was  just  starting  to  work  with  it. 

The  Chaimum  (Mr.  R.  Stephenson)  remarked,  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  great  importance,  and  he  hoped  it  would  give  rise  to 
an  interesting  discussion,  not  leading  into  any  unfriendly  differ- 
enoe  of  opinion,  but  an  jexposition  of  a  friendly  difference. 

Mr.  Mc  Connell  said,  the  results  given  by  Mr.  Samuel  in  his 
paper  afforded  proof  of  great  economy ;  but  how  far  this  descrip^ 
iion  of  miniature  engine  might  be  brought  into  use  on  raOways 
in  general,  must  be  determined  by  actual  experience  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  yet  afforded.  He  beheved  that  the  branch  on 
which  the  Bnfidd  engine  had  been  running  was  an  favorable  for 
the  trial  of  the  engine  as  any  that  could  be  selected.  He  had 
himself  had  an  opportunity  of  travelling  on  the  engine  from  Lon- 
don to  Enfield,  when  the  performance  was  very  satisfactory  for 
the  load  conveyed  ;  but  any  increase  of  load  or  additional  amount 
of  traffic  would  materially  affect  the  performance  of  the  engine, 
because,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  economy  it  had  been  ba- 
lanced as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  load  expected.  If  they  could 
in  the  general  management  of  railways  ascertain  the  exact  num- 
ber of  carriages  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traffic,  a 
great  economy  of  locomotive  power  might  be  effected ;  but  un- 
fortunately, in  practice,  they  were  often  required  to  provide 
something  like  a  maximum  of  power  for  a  minimum  of  traffic. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  of  many  railways,  parti- 
cularly in  those  districts  where  the  traffic  was  nearly  uniform, 
would  oblige  them  to  adopt  a  power  more  nearly  corresponding 
to  their  wants  and  to  the  loads  mey  had  to  take  ;  for  undoubtedly 
the  power  of  many  engines  at  present  at  work  very  far  exceeded 
their  real  requirements.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Samuel  that  this 
extra  weight  on  the  rails  must  materially  affect  the  question  of 
maintaining  the  permanent  way ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  coke 
consumed  while  standing  and  getting  up  the  steam  are  expenses 
constantly  attending  all  engines,  he  thought  Mr.  Samuel  was 
quite  justified  in  taking  credit  for  economy.     He  was  not,  how- 
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eyer,  prepared  to  lay  how  fiur  this  descriptioii  of  engine  might  be 
made  applicable ;  bat  should  be  Tery  glad  to  see  any  effectnal 
step  towards  economy  in  the  expendituxe  <^  railways,  and  he 
thooght  Mr.  Samuel  deseryed  great  credit  for  haying  made  such 
an  effort.  As  applicable  to  the  subject,  he  recollected  that  on 
the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railway  it  was  found  desirable 
to  employ  an  economical  power  fdHr  the  purposes  of  traffic  on  the 
small  branch  line  from  the  main  line  to  Tewkesbury,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  adapted  one  of  the  small  American  engines  by  com- 
bining the  engine  and  tender  on  one  frame,  and  by  potting  a  tank 
on  the  top  of  the  boiler.  But  the  gradients  were  yery  abrupt 
coming  out  from  Tewkesbury,  and  when  they  worked  the  goods 
and  passenger  traffic  together  they  were  frequently  obUged  to 
increase  the  number  of  carriages,  and  in  some  cases  the  power 
was  insufficient.  The  engine  had  lOj-inch  cylinders,  with  4-feet 
driying  wheels^  and  20-indii  stroke ;  the  consumption  of  coke  was 
from  15  to  17  lbs.  per  mile ;  and  the  gradients  yaried  from  1  in 
300  to  1  in  80.  The  pressure,  howeyer,  on  the  American  engines 
was  yery  falladous,  for  the  spring  balance  only  indicated  i^ut 
one-third  of  the  actual  pressure  on  the  boiler,  which  was  really 
about  100  lbs.  per  inch. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Birmingham,  remarked,  that  the  Bnfi^  engine 
was  all  on  one  frame  with  the  carriage ;  but  a  different  arrange^ 
ment  was  adopted  in  the  Cork  and  Bandon  engine,  in  which  the 
engine  and  carriage  were  on  separate  frames ;  and  he  enquired 
the  reason  for  adopting  the  former  plan  in  the  Enfield. 

Mr.  Samuel  explained,  that  as  the  length  of  coupling  of  the 
engine  wheels  in  the  Enfield  was  only  b  feet  4  inches,  with  an 
8-inch  cylinder,  it  was  necessary  to  attach  the  carriage  and  engine 
on  one  frame,  otherwise  it  would  be  too  short  to  run  steadily  ; 
the  effect  produced  by  the  carriage  was  like  the  stick  of  a  rocket 
in  steadying  the  motion.  But  in  the  Cork  and  Bandon  engine, 
with  a  9-inch  cylinder,  the  length  of  coupling  of  the  wheels  was 
10  feet,  and  no  carriage  was  required  to  produce  steadiness,  as 
the  rectangle  on  the  rails  was  so  mooh*  longer.  In  the  case  of 
large  engines,  where  the  distance  between  the  axles  had  been  in- 
creased to  16  feet,  a  greater  steadiness  was  obsenrable.  There 
was  accommodation  in  the  carriage  for  15  first  class  and  1 16  other 
passengers,  giving  a  total  accommodation  for  131  passengers; 
and  this  he  considered  the  most  serviceable  for  working  the  ex- 
press traffic.  One  of  these  steam  carriages  was  being  prepared 
for  working  on  a  railway  in  Scotland,  at  a  contemplate  speed  of 
40  miles  an  hour.  At  the  present  time  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  road  in  good  repair,  especially  on  the  old  lines,  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  weight  of  the  engines, 

Mr.  Slate  asked  whether  it  was  anticipated  that  these  small 
engines  would  prove  as  durable,  and  have  as  long  a  life-time  aa 
the  present  large  locomotives. 
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Mr.  Samuel  replied,  that  he  expected  the  Bmall  engine  would 
be  as  durable  for  loeomotiTe  purposes,  and  even  more  so  than  an 
engine  of  larger  dimensions ;  the  bearings  could  be  made  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  strain,  and  the  boiler,  being  smaller  in  dia* 
meter,  the  steam  could  be  compressed  with  greater  safety.  The 
Enfield  engine  was  worked  at  1 20  lbs.  pressure,  while  in  ordi- 
nary engines  it  did  not  exceed  80,  and  nence  an  advantage  of 
40  lbs.  was  obtained.  The  heating  surface  of  the  fire-box  waa 
25  feet. 

Mr.  McConnell  said,  they  had  a  great  number  of  small  engines 
originally  on  the  line,  but  they  were  not  able  to  take  the  traffic. 
His  experience  was,  that  in  a  long  run  the  small  engines  exhausted 
themselves,  and  were  not  able  to  keep  up  their  steam  if  they  had 
anything  like  a  load. 

Mr.  Samuel  said  he  had,  with  the  Enfield  engine,  made  the 
quickest  journey  that  had  ever  been  performed  between  Norwich 
and  London.  With  a  train  capable  of  containing  84  passengers 
they  performed  the  distance  of  126  miles  in  3  hours  35  minutes, 
including  stoppages.  Another  advantage  in  a  large  carriage  of 
this  description  resulted  ^m  making  use  of  the  side  space,— for 
there  were  only  8  wheels  to  do  the  work  of  24,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  had  no  greater  amount  of  weight  on  each  wheel  than 
under  the  ordinary  arrangement.  The  whole  weight  was  9  tons 
without  passengers,  and  84  passengers  might  be  taken  at  an 
average  as  weighing  6  tons. 

Mr.  Mc  Connell  said,  that  undoubtedly  with  the  present  cai. 
riages  the  proportion  of  the  tare  to  the  passengers  carried  was 
very  great ;  and,  although  a  case  which  rarely  happened,  instance! 
had  occurred  were  the  tare  was  50  tons  to  3  tons  of  passengers. 
But  even,  .taking  the  weight  of  passengers  at  1 0  tons,  50  tons  of 
carriages  was  unquestionably  a  large  proportion  of  dead  weight 
to  carry ;  and  he  considered  that  the  long  carriage,  if  always 
likely  to  be  well  employed,  would  be  an  advantageous  mode  of 
saving  the  dead  weight,  more  especiaUy  on  branch  lines,  and  at 
the  junctions  where  such  branches  came  in. 

The  Chairman  said,  they  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
for  bringing  the  subject  before  them ;  and  he  only  wished  that 
more  of  their  railway  friends  had  attended  the  meeting,  for  it  was 
a  paper  which  well  merited  their  deep  consideration  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  railway  interests.  The  question  of  economy  in 
the  heavy  current  expenses  of  railways  had  for  some  time  occu- 
pied his  attention ;  and  although  he  did  not  go  to  the  full  extent 
with  the  proposer  of  this  new  system,  he  nevertheless  went  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  him,  and  admitted  that  there  were  cases 
of  passenger  traffic,  and  branch  traffic,  and  sometimes  even  short 
local  lines,  such  as  that  from  London  to  Greenwich,  London  to 
Blackwall,  or  London  to  Broxbourne,  where  the  number  of  short 
passengers  was  great,  and  the  number  left  in  long  trains  was 
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tery  small,  thus  oausiiig  the  train^  After  a  certain  portion  of  the 
journey,  to  work  very  diaadTantageoiisly.  He  bad  no  doubt  that 
companies  wonld  have  to  classify  these  trains  to  a  mndi  greater 
extent  than  had  hitherto  been  done,  and  in  that  case  the  present 
pbn  might  be  tried  with  advantage ;  but  he  ooold  not  go  with 
mr,  Samn^  in  saying  that  an  engine  so  li^t  as  he  had  described 
was  applicable  to  express  HaTelhng.  Even  the  principle  c^ 
attaching  a  carriage  to  the  engine  for  the  porpose  of  giving  ad- 
hesion, appeared  to  him  a  very  donbtfnl  expedient,  becAOse  amall 
engines  were  mnch  heavier  in  proportion  to  their  power  than 
laige  ones.  He  considered  that  Mr.  Samuel's  anangement  in  the 
case  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  engine  was  a  good  one,  bat  attach- 
ing a  carriage  to  an  engbe  was  very  objectionable ;  it  was  like 
riveting  bamess  to  a  horse,  and  could  not  be  desirable  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  ^  Mr.  Samuel  did  so  to  increase  the 
weight  on  his  driving  wheela,  and  consequently  obtain  more 
adhesion ;  but  he  foi|;ot  that  he  had  already  more  weight  on  the 
driving  wheels  than  was  adequate  to  drag  the  carriage  along. 
This  was  adding  more  than  enough, — ^because  an  ennne  that 
weighs  only  5  tons  is  not  so  capaMe  of  slipping  upon  the  nil  as 
an  engine  that  weighs  30  tons ;  and  tho^fore  attachii^  a  carrii^ 
upon  the  frame  of  a  small  engine  was  superfluous,  and  the  incon- 
venieuce  arising  from  having  them  rivet^  together  would  in  some 
cases  be  excee^gly  great,  more  especially  in  working  a  statioa. 
Cases  however  might  presently  arise  which  would  be  &vorable 
to  the  development  of  the  proposed  system ;  for  instance,  milwaya 
had  been  laid  down  where  hardly  any  justification  existed  for 
their  construction ;  these  must  be  worked  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  and  Mr.  Samuel's  plan  might  be  adopted  advantageously ; 
but  let  not  his  very  useful  system  be  overstrained,  because  there 
was  no  great  branch  line^  express  or  otherwise,  to  which  it  could 
by  possibility  be  apphcable.  It  would  be  largely  applicable  to 
minor  branch  lines,  but  he  (the  chairman)  felt  that  if  he  were  to 
allow  this  paper  to  be  read  without  saying  anything — considering 
the  position  which  he  occupied  in  the  rajlway  worid,  it  would  be 
taken  as  a  tacit  acquiesc«ice  on  his  part  in  the  broad  princi(^e  of 
applying  small  engines  where  in  fu^t  for  a  period  of  nearly  20 
years  (ever  since  1831)  they  had  been  doing  everything  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  Mr.  Samud  was  now  pursuing. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  contriving  engines  to  develope  railway 
traffic  on  the  main  trunk  lines,  where  not  only  great  dispatch,  but 
great  comfort,  is  exacted ;  and  he  would  ask  whether  Uie  public 
would  be  satisfied  to  be  packed  up  like  fish,  ninety  in  a  carriage. 
That  they  would  not  be  content  vrith  inferior  accommodation  was 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  eagerness  with  which  on  the  arrival 
at  a  station  persons  made  their  way  to  the  four  inside  carriages, 
which  he  thought  were  much  more  conducive  to  comfort  than  the 
broad  gauge  carriages  with  eight  iftside. 
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Mr.  Samael  remaricedy  that  in  his  carriages  hs  thoosht  thers 
would  be  more  and  better  accommodation  than  afforded  by  the 
present  system,  as  not  only  were  they  9  feet  wide,  but  high 
enough  for  the  tallest  passengers  to  stand  upright  if  they  felt  cQs- 


The  Chairman  did  not  think  that  the  loftiness  of  the  carriage 
remoyed  the  objection,  because  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  crowd 
to  be  yery  elosdy  packed. 

Mr.  Samuel  replied,  that  he  allowed  the  same  floor  area  for 
each  paasenger  as  in  the  present  system. 


The  following  paper,  by  Mr.  Mc  Connell  of  Wolyerton,  was  then 
read. 

On  Railway  Axlea. 

When  the  railway  system  was  first  introduced  into  this  country, 
the  question  of  the  strength  of  the  materials  for  constructing  the 
new  stock  was  (it  is  to  be  presumed)  material]  v  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  expeiience  derived  from  the  yehicles  which  had  pre- 
viously been  in  use  for  the  cpnyeyance  of  traffic.  As  the  new 
system  became  extended  and  improved  in  all  its  arrangements, 
and  the  facilities  which  it  possessed  for  conveying  greater  loads 
at  higher  speeds  were  gradually  developed,  the  working  stock 
was  necessarily  changed  from  time  to  time  in  conformity  with 
the  greater  demands  for  convenience  and  stability.  Improvements 
in  almost  every  point  have  been  carried  out  until  we  have  now 
the  railway  stock,  generally  speaking,  in  an  excellent  condition 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  pro- 
portion and  quahty  as  first  elements  in  considering  the  strength 
of  the  materials  of  which  railway  moving  stock  is  composed,  no 
rule,  generally  applicable  for  even  the  main  features  of  this  greiLt 
system  of  machinery,  has  been  established.  Without  attempting 
to  embrace  the  whole  subject,  although  one  .of  great  importance 
to  proprietors  of  railways  and  the  public  generally,  I  conceive  it 
is  proper  in  this  place  to  express  my  strong  conviction  that  the 
general  question  of  the  strength  and  quality  of  those  materials 
justly  proportioned  to  the  strains  to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
bearing  reference  to  accidents  from  collision,  faults  of  rcNid,  dete- 
rioration from  a  variety  of  causes,  &c.,  must  eventually  be  treated 
with  great  attention  and  consideration ;  and  in  order  to  insure 
safety  to  life  and  property  for  all  who  use  railways,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  possible  economy  for  the  profit  of  those  who  have  em- 
barked their  capital  in  their  construction,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  essential  to  have  some  regulations  founded  upon  the  joint 
experience  of  those  parties  who  have  been  practically  engaged  in 
managing  and  working  the  difierent  departments  of  railways. 

It  is  well  known  that  short-sighted  economy  has  been  practised 
in  many  instances  in  giving  directions  for  the  purchase  and  repair 
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of  railway  stock,  and  it  ia  only  dear-bought  experience  which  can 
effectually  convince  those  parties  who,  to  make  a  little  saving  by 
purchasing  a  cheap  ill-constructed  machine,  gain  a  great  and  con- 
stant loss  whilst  it  is  in  use. 

The  advantages  of  a  general  and  constant  interchange  of 
opinion  among  those  parties  to  whose  judgment  and  management 
the  working  expenses  of  the  different  railways  are  entrusted,  ia 
most  important ;  and  if  such  varied  experience  could  be  collected 
regularly  and  systematically  into  one  focus,  where  it  might  be 
digested  and  prepared  for  practical  use,  the  effect  for  good  to  the 
general  system  of  railways  would  be  very  great,  and,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  the  results  recorded  would  prove  highly  interesting. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  a  portion  of  my  views  as  bearing 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  best  means  of  producing  uniformity 
in  the  working  stock  of  railways,  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
"Railway  Axles/'  which,  as  an  important  part  of  the  great 
machinery,  are  deserving  of  marked  attention. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  any  data  were  avail- 
able which  might  assist  me  in  forming  a  groundwork  of  the 
results  of  combined  experience  on  this  subject ;  but  1  regret  to 
say  that,  although  my  inquiries  have  been  in  all  cases  promptly 
and  carefully  attended  to,  yet  the  object  which  I  had  in  yiew  has 
not  been  attained.  As  an  example  of  the  diversity  of  opinion,  or 
rather  perhaps  the  want  of  some  certain  rule  to  guide  engineers 
in  proportioning  the  strength  of  axles  to  their  weights  and  strains, 
I  would  refer  to  the  different  forms  of  axles  now  in  use  on  one 
portion  of  one  railway ;  and,  in  doing  so,  would  remark,  that 
a  clearer  proof  could  not  be  afforded  of  the  desirableness  of  some 
defined  principle  to  guide  us  in  deciding  on  the  strength  for  rail- 
way axles. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  wish  particulariy  to  guard  against  ex- 
pressing, directly  or  by  inference,  any  opinion  on  any  description 
of  manufacture  of  axle,  or  even  quality  of  iron  of  which  axles  are 
composed.  I  would  ^wish  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  present  paper 
simply  to  the  question  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  axles,  with 
the  changes  and  deterioration  to  which  they  are  subject  in  process 
of  working ;  assuming  in  all  cases  the  material  of  which  the  axles 
are  made,  and  the  mode  of  manufacture,  to  be  of  the  most 
approved  description. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  best  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  axles,  we  have  first  to  ascertain  the  load  and  friction  to 
which  they  are  to  be  exposed;  and,  secondly,  to  estimate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  strains  to  which  they  will  be  subject  whilst 
in  motion.  Supposing  a  waggon  or  carriage  to  be  constantly  in 
a  state  of  rest,  it  would  of  course  then  only  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  axle  as  a  beam  or  girder,  sustaining  a  load  of  5  tons 
upon  the  two  journals, — the  points  of  support  being  the  wheels 
resting  upon  the  rails ; — ^the  middle  portion  of  the  axle  being  of 
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sufficient  strength  to  sustain  the  wheel  or  prop  in  its  perpen- 
dicular position.  We  then  require  to  find  out  the  proportionate 
strength*  so  that  each  section  of  this  heam  or  girder  shall  only  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  strain  or  load  to  which  it  is  then 
subject.     It  is  ascertained,  b^  an  approximate  calculation,  that  a 

Coal  1 . 1 28  inch  diameter,  is  not  capable  of  sastainine  a  heavier 
when  in  a  state  of  rest  than  2f  tons,  or  5600  lbs. ;  and 
allowing  in  practice  that  the  waggon  or  carriage  axle  is  made  ten 
times  the  breaking  strength,  the  diameter  of  the  journal  would 
be,  adopting  the  same  ciuculation,  2.43  inches.  In  these  calcu- 
lations the  strength  alone  is  considered,  but  we  have  also  to  take 
into  account  the  question  of  friction  and  likewise  the  tendency  to 
abrasion. 

With  our  present  means  of  information,  no  accurate  data  are 
available  for  determining  the  best  proportion  of  journal  or  bearing 
according  to  the  weight  it  has  to  bear,  or  the  velocity  at  which  it 
is  required  to  move.  A  great  variety  of  proportion  is  in  use ;  but 
it  is  fair  to  note  that  in  engine  axles  particolarly,  the  length  of 
bearings  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  engine :  as  a  general  rule  the  length  of  the 
bearing  is  not  in  due  proportion,  according  to  our  general  expe- 
rience, to  the  diameter.  It  has  always  been  considered  that  hav* 
ing  first  ascertained,  from  example  and  experience,  the  strength 
of  sectional  area  necessary  under  every  circumstance  to  sustain 
the  load  which  the  journal  has  to  carry,  the  length  of  it  was 
determined  by  the  velocity  or  amount  of  Mction  to  which  it  is 
liable.  Judging  firom  axles  at  present  in  use  in  carriages  and 
waggons,  the  length  of  bearing  is  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
journal;  but  on  this,  as  well  as  other  points  on  strength  of 
material,  there  exists  a  great  variety  of  opinion.  Even  the  forms 
of  journals  are  found  to  differ  very  much.  Without  attempting 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  any  of  them,  I  shall  in  the  present 
instance  content  myself  with  stating,  that  all  my  experience  has 
proved  the  desirableness  of  maintaining  the  rubbing  or  wearing 
surfaces  of  bearings  as  free  as  possible  from  sharp  abrupt  cor- 
ners, and  sudden  alterations  in  diameter  or  sectional  strength. 

Having  thus  treated  the  journals  as  regards  the  load  and  fric- 
tion upon  them,  I  now  proceed  to  estimate  the  various  strains  to 
which  the  axle  is  exposed  whilst  in  motion. 

The  first  strain  to  which  the  axle  is  subject  Lb  that  arising  from 
the  weight  of  the  waggon  and  load,  which,  being  received  or  rest- 
ing on  the  journal,  produces  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  axle  at 
the  outer  face  of  the  wheel-boss ;  and  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
momentum  of  the  load  in  falling  through  the  spaces  caused  by 
inequalities  in  the  joints  of  the  rails. 

The  imurious  consequences  upon  the  axle  of  inequalities  of  the 
road  surnce,  and  flat  places  on  the  surface  of  the  wheel-tyre,  by 
the  jolting  or  perpendicular  motion  which  they  produce,  cannot 
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be  accurately  estimated,  and  these  are  very  much  increased  when 
the  bearing  springs  of  the  waggon  or  carriage  are  not  sufficiently 
elastic,  and  do  not  yield  to  the  shock  or  blow  downwards,  so  as 
(to  use  the  expression)  to  cushion  its  effect.  As  an  instance  of 
die  imperfect  action  of  the  springs,  I  would  allude  to  those  in  use 
on  many  waggons,  in  which  the  form  and  construction  cause 
them  to  be  so  rigid  that  the  downward  blow  is  more  Hke  Sk 
hammer  upon  an  anvil.  To  obviate  this  strain  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  necessary  to  proportion  the  spring  so  as  to  sustain  the 
load  properly,  and  yet  to  be  of  sufficient  elasticity  to  absorb  the 
effect  of  the  load  oscillation. 

The  strain  arising  from  the  oscillation  of  the  wa^on  on  carves 
from  imperfect  coupling,  and  increased  by  the  lateral  freedom  or 
space  on  the  beanngs  or  play  between  the  rails  and  flanges  of 
the  wheels  (which  when  an  irregularity  occurs  on  the  side  of  the 
rail,  or  any  sudden  cause  disturbs  the  direct  motion  of  the  waggon 
onwards),  is  in  effect  the  same  as  a  blow  upon  the  flange  of  the 
wheel, — the  radius  of  the  wheel  tending  to  act  as  a  lever  to  break 
the  axle  at  the  inner  face  of  the  boss  of  the  wheel.  This  strain  is 
in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  momentum  of  the  load ;  the  ang^e 
«t  which  the  wheel  strikes  the  rail,  and  the  distance  from  Sie 
centre  of  the  axle  to  the  point  of  impact,  producing  an  effective 
strain  upon  the  axle  at  the  inner  face  of  the  wheel-boss,  whidi 
extends  proportionately  over  the  whole  axle  between  the  wheels. 

To  lessen  in  practice,  as  much  as  possible,  the  deteriorating 
efiect  of  these  descriptions  of  strains  upon  the  axle,  the  following 
conditions  are  important : — ^That  the  bearings  or  jonmalB  of  the 
axles  fit  as  closely  to  the  brasses  as  is  consistent  with  freedom, 
the  allowance  of  flange-gauge  of  wheel  being  quite  sufficient  for 
the  carriage  to  move  freely  round  curves  and  meet  any  iir^^u- 
larity  in  the  niuge  of  the  rails.  That  the  wagons  or  carriages 
be  as  equally  loaded  as  possible,  and  the  draw-chains  be  exactly 
in  the  centre ;  and  as  side-chains  are  dangeroua  they  should  be 
completely  removed, — ^provision  being  made  for  a  duplicate  centre 
draw-chain  should  a  failure  take  place.  As  the  damage  to  the  load<- 
ing  of  waggons  is  in  proportion  to  the  oscillation,  they  should  all 
be  screwed  together  by  means  of  screw-couj^ngs,  having  spring- 
buffers  upon  both  ends  of  every  waggon.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  injury  to  the  waggon,  to  the  load  which  it  oonyeys,  to  the 
axle  which  carries  it,  and  to  the  road  over  whidi  it  runs,  is  very 
much  aggravated  if  the  wi^ons  are  allowed  to  oscillate  from 
side  to  side,  and  become  like  so  many  battmng  rams,  injuring 
themselves  and  all  substances  in  contact  with  them.  A  train  of 
waggons  or  carriages  should  be  jointed  togcfther  similar  to  the 
vertebrae  of  an  animal,  by  which  means  any  sudden  lateral  action 
would  be  neutralised  by  the  support  derived  from  the  neighbour- 
ing vehicles.  The  road  to  be  kept  as  accurate  as  possible  to 
gauge  and  line. 
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llie  third  class  of  strains  to  which  axles  are  liable,  are  the  shocks 
produced  b  j  starting  and  stopping  a  train,  and  which  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  momentum  of  the  wheel  and  axle  at  the  time  of 
collision  when  stopping,  and  to  the  velocity  of  Uie  impelling  force 
and  the  inerda  of  the  whed  and  axle  when  starting :  these  strains 
are  felt  principally  on  the  neck  of  the  journal. 

Fourth  strain — ^the  torsion  or  twisting  caused  by  the  wheels 
trayelling  over  curves  of  the  line :  the  difference  in  length  of  sur- 
face of  tne  inner  and  outer  rail  compels  one  wheel  to  grind  or 
slide  upon  the  rail,  while  the  other  is  free  to  roll.  This  strain  is 
proportionate  to  the  load  on  the  wheel,  determining  the  amount 
of  Action  upon  the  rails  and  the  length  of  axle  between  the 
wheels.  A  slight  amount  of  torsion  is  also  caused  by  any  varia* 
tion  in  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  on  the  same  axle,  by  any  ine- 
quality upon  each  journal,  the  quality  of  the  brasses,  or  the  amount 
of  lubrication  proportionately,  and  the  strain  of  the  break-block 
on  one  side;  because  when  any  of  these  occur  separately  or 
jointly,  one-half  of  the  extra  strain  on  one  journal  is  transmitted 
through  the  axle  to  the  other,  and  a  twisting  or  weakening  of  the 
axle  is  necessarily  produced.  To  lessen  the  amount  of  the  above 
strain,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wheels  should  be  kept  in  the  best 
possible  state  of  repair,  so  far  ba  equal  diameters  and  true  circular 
surfaces  are  concerned :  the  waggons  or  carriages  should  be  loaded 
equally  on  each  side,  the  journals  carefully  lubricated,  and  all 
break-blocks  adjusted  to  bear  the  same  pressure  on  both  wheels 
of  the  same  axle. 

Fifth  strsin — the  constant  vibration  of  the  whole  axle.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  and  is  accelerated  when  the  axle  is 
fixed  m  a  rigid  unyielding  wheel.  My  experience  has  proved 
that  the  axles  fixed  in  cast-iron  wheels  are  very  much  more  liable 
to  deterioration  than  those  in  wrought-iron  wheels,  and  the  jar  or 
vibration  tending  to  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  iron,  by  altering 
its  texture  from  fibrous  to  crystalline,  is  clearly  visible  m  its  eN 
fects  in  several  fractures  which  I  have  seen.  It  would  appear 
that  the  cast4ron  wheel  acted  more  like  a  hammer  on  the  axle, 
and,  as  in  the  cold-swaging  process,  a  gradual  breaking  up  of  the 
fibre  at  the  back  of  the  wheel  goes  on,  which  is  shewn  by  an 
annular  space,  varying  horn  f  inch  to  }  inch  in  breadth :  the 
strength  is  completely  destroyed  of  this  outer  portion,  and  a  sud- 
den shock  of  the  wheel  upon  some  point  of  the  road  completes 
the  fracture  of  the  axle. 

Among  other  causes  which  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of 
axles,  may  be  mentioned  the  practice  of  throwing  cold  water  on 
the  axle  to  cool  it,  which  has  become  nearly  red  hot  from  the 
want  of  proper  lucubration  of  the  journal. 

With  regard  to  the  strain  to  which  the  portion  of  the  axle  be- 
tween the  wheels  is  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  the  form  of 
the  axle  is  so  proportioned,  that  any  blow  transmitted  through 
the  wheel  is  received  equally  along  the  whole  body  of  the  axle, 
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and  the  sectional  strength  at  each  point  is  fairly  balanced  to  re- 
sist the  efipect  of  the  blow, — the  axle  will  then  be  best  suited  to 
prevent  deterioration  at  any  particular  place. 

With  the  view  of  determining  the  weakest  point  of  a  common 
waggon  axle  under  diiferent  circumstances,  I  made  a  few  experi- 
ments, as  follows : — In  the  first  experiment  the  power  was  applied 
to  the  flange  of  the  wheel,  and  the  resistance  (as  in  the  case  of  a 
railway  axle  when  running)  at  the  centre  of  the  opposite  wheel : 
the  result  was,  that  the  fude  began  to  bend  from  a  straight  line 
at  12|^  inches  distance  from  the  boss  of  that  wheel  to  which  the 
power  was  applied :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  power  had 
been  continued,  the  fracture  would  have  taken  place  within  the 
12^  inches. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  in  the  second  experiment,  an  axle  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  dimensions  and  form,  on  being  bent  alternately 
backwards  and  forwards  (the  power  being  always  applied  on  the 
same  wheel  at  opposite  points)  was  broken  at  the  twelfth  time  of 
bending,  within  6  inches  of  the  back  of  the  wheel. 

In  the  third  experiment  the  power  and  resistance  were  exactly 
in  a  parallel  line  to  the  centre  of  the  axle,  and  the  result,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  a  curve  of  a  nearly  uniform  radius;  proT- 
ing  that  although  the  form  of  this  axle  was  adapted  to  receive  the 
blows  of  both  wheels  at  precisely  the  same  instant,  and  to  the  same 
extent  (an  impossible  circumstance  in  practice),  it  was  not  suited 
to  receive  alternate  strains  or  shocks,  to  which  all  axles  are  subject 
in  ordinary  use. 

The  sizes  of  the  axles  in  the  above  three  experiments  were  pre- 
cisely alike. 

In  the  fourth  experiment  another  axle  of  the  same  dimensions 
was  taken,  and  reduced  at  the  centre  in  a  lathe  to  the  following 
dimensions : — The  axle  was  divided  into  eight  equal  spaces  from 
the  back  of  the  wheel  to  the  centre  of  the  axle.  Immediately  at 
the  back  of  the  wheel  the  axle  was  4  inches  diameter,  and  the 
deflection  was  9^  inches ;  at  the  first  space  the  diameter  was  3f- 
inches,  and  the  deflection  was  8f  inches ;  at  the  second  space  the 
diameter  3tV  inches,  and  deflection  7  inches  ;  at  the  third  space 
the  diameter  3  iV  inches,  and  deflection  5f  inches ;  at  the  fourth 
space  the  diameter  2\^  inches,  and  deflection  4|  inches.  Up  to 
this  point  the  axle  maintained  a  straight  form  from  the  back  of 
the  wheel ;  and  from  this  point  to  the  centre  of  the  axle,  as  shewn 
by  the  deflections,  it  assumed  a  fair  curve ;  proving  that  the  axle 
was  weaker  towards  the  centre  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and 
that  the  first  12  or  14  inches  from  the  wheel,  having  maintained 
the  straight  form,  was  stronger  in  proportion. 

In  the  fifth  experiment  the  axle  was  reduced  to  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  the  centre,  and,  with  the  power  applied,  as  in  the  last 
case,  the  weakness  at  the  centre  was  more  perceptible. 

In  the  sixth  experiment  the  axle  was  made  of  another  fonn, 
weaker  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  wheel  and  at  the  centre. 
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We  bad  here  two  bends  or  corveB,  witb  a  Btraigbt  portion  between 
tbem. 

In  the  seventh,  there  was  an  improvement  upon  the  sixth,  but  it 
did  not  realise  a  perfect  balance  of  strength  at  the  different  points. 

In  the  eighth  experiment  this  was  fairly  accomplished,  the  pro- 
portion being  as  follows : — From  the  back  of  the  wheel  to  the 
centre  of  the  axle  the  sizes  were  4^  diameter,  3^  diameter,  3 
inches  diameter,  2|  diameter,  2H  diameter,  2f  diameter,  2^ 
diameter,  2f  diameter ; — the  half-length  of  the  axle  being  divided 
as  before  into  eight  equal  spaces. 

It  must  be  evident  that  this  can  only  be  an  approximate  result, 
but  we  found  that  these  proportions  enabled  us  to  attain  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  regular  curve  in  bending  the  axle ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  when  the  dimensions  of  the  axle  at  the 
journal  and  in  the  boss  of  the  wheel  are  determined,  a  calculation 
to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  between  the  wheels  seems  to 
confirm  the  above  statement  of  dimensions  in  the  eighth  experi- 
ment. The  greatest  strain  to  which  this  portion  of  the  axle  is 
subject,  being  received  at  the  bottom  flange  of  the  wheel,  and 
transmitted  through  its  radius,  the  amount  of  strain  which  any 
portion  of  the  axle  has  to  resist  is  inversely  as  its  angular  distance 
from  the  point  of  impact  is  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel.  Assuming 
the  blow  on  the  flange  of  the  wheel  to  exert  a  breaking  force 
equal  to  102,229  lbs.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  axle  to  be  4.71 
inches  to  resist  this  blow,  then,  dividing  the  axle  into  four  equal 
spaces  to  the  centre,  the  proportionate  breaking  force  at  each 
point  would  be  as  follows: — At  the  first,  94,381  lbs.,  relative 
diameter,  4.59  inches;  at  the  second,  80,697  lbs.,  relative  diam- 
eter, 4 .35  inches  ;  at  the  third,  67,798  lbs.,  relative  diameter, 
4.11  inches;  at  the  fourth,  58,899  lbs.,  relative  diameter,  3.92 
inches. 

With  regard  to  engine  axles  these  proportions  will  apply  where 
no  circumstances  exist  of  employing  the  centre  of  the  axle  for 
transmission  of  power.  The  crank  axles  of  locomotive  engines 
cannot  be  treated  by  any  of  the  rules  apphcable  to  straight  axles ; 
and  our  experience  would  seem  to  prove  that,  even  with  the 
greatest  care  in  manufacturing,  these  axles  are  subject  to  a  rapid 
deterioration,  owing  to  the  vibration  and  jar  which  operates  with 
increased  severity,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  form.  So  certain 
and  regular  is  the  fracture  at  the  corner  of  the  crank  from  this- 
cause,  that  we  can  almost  predict  in  some  classes  of  engines  the 
number  of  miles  that  can  be  run  before  signs  of  fracture  are 
visible ;  a  certain  amount  of  injury  can  be  prevented  by  putting 
counterbalance  weights  opposite  to  each  crank,  which  lessens  the 
vibration  very  considerably. 

It  is  right  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  to  some  extent  the 
injury  to  all  axles  may  be  increased,  if  the  wheels  in  which  they 
are  fixed  are  not  properly  balanced ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  constant  vibration  to  which  they  are  subject 
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VI9J  be  traced  to  the  knocking  action  of  the  wheel  upon  the  rail, 
owing  to  a  want  of  balance. 

The  qncBtion  of  deterioration  of  axles  arising  ftom  the  Taiions 
eansesy  which  I  haye  enumerated*  is  a  Tery  important  one  to  all 
railway  companies ;  that  some  change  in  the  nature  of  the  iron 
does  take  place  is  a  well-established  fact,  and  the  inTest^;ation  <^ 
this  is  most  deserving  of  careful  attention.  I  beheve  it  will  be 
found  that  the  change  from  the  fibrous  to  the  crystalline  chiffacter 
is  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  I  have  collected  a 
few  specimens  of  fractured  axles  firom  different  points,  whidi 
clearly  estabhsh  the  view  I  have  stated.  It  is  impossible  to  can- 
brace  in  the  present  paper  an  exposition  of  all  the  facts  w  this 
branch  of  the  subject ;  but  so  valuable  is  the  clear  onderstandii^ 
of  the  nature  of  the  deterioration  of  axles,  that  I  am  now  regis- 
tering each  axle  as  it  goes  from  the  workshops,  and  will  endeavour 
to  have  such  returns  of  their  performances  and  appearaaees  at 
different  periods  as  will  enable  me  to  judge  respecting  their  treat- 
ment. When  it  is  considered  that  on  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain  there  are  about  200,000  axles  employed,  the  advantage  of 
having  the  best  proportions,  the  best  qualities,  and  the  best 
treatment  for  such  an  important  and  vital  element  of  the  rolling 
stock,  must  be  universally  acknowledged. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  as  there  were  many  membon 
present  well  versed  in  the  qualities  of  iron,  he  hoped  to  have 
some  observations  from  them  tending  to  confirm  or  to  call  in 
question  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Mc  Connell  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  the  subject  was  a  very  important  one, 
and  had  been  well  treated  in  Mr.  Mc  Connell's  paper ;  and  he 
hoped  the  investigation  would  be  carried  out  by  further  experi* 
ments. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  Mr.  Mc  Connell  had  expressed  a 
strong  opinion,  that  a  change  took  place  from  a  fibrous  structure 
in  iron  to  a  crystalline  one  during  the  time  of  its  bong  in  use ; 
and  it  would  be  satisfoctory  if  an  instance  could  be  pointed  out 
where  this  change  had  occurred,  owing  to  vibration  or  any  other 
treatment,  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  from  many 
experiments  that  any  such  molecular  change  took  place.  Ham- 
mering  a  piece  of  hot  iron  till  it  is  cold  produced  a  hardness 
called  crystalline ;  but  the  question  for  consideration  was,  sup- 
posing an  iron  axle  were  annealed  by  heating  to  a  dull  red  heat 
and  being  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  would  the  "  texture "  of  that 
iron  undergo  any  alteration  afterwards  from  the  vibration  of  the 
railway  or  any  piece  of  machinery  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing.  He  had  not  been  able  to  detect  an  instance  of  the 
kind ;  and  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Iron  Girder  Bridge  Com- 
mission, he  mentioned  cases  of  vibration  going  on  from  year  to 
y^r  without  any  sensible  change  occurring  in  wrought  or  cast* 
iron.  For  instance,  they  had  the  Cornish  engine  beam  with  a 
strain  of  50  lbs.  per  indi,  working  8  or  10  strokes  per  minute 
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for  more  than  20  years ;  and  certainly,  if  a  molecalar  change 
was  introduced  bv  yibration,  it  ought  to  be  by  that  continual 
eoneusaion  and  yibration,  but  none  was  perceiyed.  Again,  the 
connecting  rod  of  a  locomotire  vas  a  piece  of  iron  in  a  most  per- 
plexing situation, — for  one  baring  more  to  do  and  having  the 
•train  changed  more  frequently  it  was  difficult  to  conceive ;  and 
yet  he  had  knoim  the  connecting  rod  of  a  locomotive  engine  to 
vibrate  8  times  in  a  second  for  several  years'  reguUr  work,  mak- 
ing more  than  200  million  times  altogether ;  but  the  iron  retained 
ita  fibrous  structure ;  and  he  thought  axles  could  not  be  subject 
to  so  moch  vibration.  When,  therefore,  he  found  that  a  con- 
necting rod  did  not  change  its  molecular  texture,  he  must  say 
there  were  good  grounds  for  doubting  that  iron  changes  its  state 
in  axles.  Then  with  regard  to  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
McConneU  with  a  view  to  ascertain  where  axles  were  most 
exposed  to  tension,  he  could  not  quite  agree  with  him,  for  he 
subjected  the  wheels  and  axles  to  a  slow  steadily  increasing  pres- 
sure, till  he  bent  the  axles  in  different  positions.  The  results 
were  correct  as  far  as  regarded  the  slow  pressure  on  the  flanches 
of  the  wheel  under  the  circumstances  of  the  experiments  recorded 
bv  him,  but  they  were  not  a  faithful  representation  of  what  takes 
place  in  practice  ;  for  it  would  be  found  that  when  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage  jarred,  a  violent  blow  was  inflicted  on  the  rail,  and  the 
strain  on  the  axle  was  totally  distinct  from  a  slow  pressure.  He 
would  refer  to  the  experiments  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  John 
Gray,  on  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  and  which  were  published 
in  the  Engineers'  and  Architects'  Journal,  or  the  Mechanics* 
Magazine,  to  shew  how  important  is  the  element  of  time  in  the 
fracture  of  an  axle.  He  took  a  round  bar  of  iron  3  feet  long  and 
2  inches  diameter,  and  turned  it  down  in  the  middle,  to  1  inch  in 
diameter  for  2  inches  in  length.  He  then  took  another  bar  1  inch 
in  diameter  uniformly  throughout,  and  he  tried  the  strength  of 
these  bars  under  concussion^  and  not  mere  pressure.  Now  the 
severest  point  of  strain  would  evidently  be  the  middle  of  the  bars 
where  the*  diameter  was  the  same  in  both,  and  consequently,  if 
weights  were  gradually  and  quietly  laid  on,  the  results  would  be 
alike  in  both  bars ;  but  .when  small  weights  were  let  fall  on  them. 
the  bar  1  inch  in  diameter  throughout  its  whole  length  was  found 
to  be  much  stronger  than  that  which  was  in  the  main  2  inches 
and  1  in  the  midcSe.  For  as  time  is  an  element  when  the  resist- 
ance of  material  is  concerned,  regarding  the  axle  as  elastic  like  a 
piece  of  India-mbber,  the  only  particles  that  could  yield  to 
percussion  from  the  falling  weight  were  those  between  the  shoul- 
ders in  the  part  of  the  axle  that  was  turned  down ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  bar  an  inch  in  diameter  throughout  its  whole  length  the 
whole  of  the  particles  would  yield  ;--the  one  being  a  good  spring 
and  the  other  a  very  bad  one.  It  therefore  appeared  to  him  that 
the  experiments  recorded  by  Mr.  Mc  Connell,  though  correct  aa 
regarded  the  position  in  which  he  put  them,  were  not  correct  aa 
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regarded  concasaion.  The  axles  rarely  if  erer  broke  in  the  middle, 
but  generally  at  the  end  close  to  the  boss  of  the  wheel ;  becaaae 
of  the  sndden  change  in  the  elasticity  of  the  axle  at  that  point ; 
the  portion  of  the  axle  fixed  within  the  boss  of  the  wheel  being 
yery  rigid,  whilst  the  rest  remained  elastic^  which  caused  die 
yibrations  to  be  suddenly  checked  at  that  point.  No  doubt  the 
plan  of  weakening  axles  in  the  middle  had  done  good,  because  it 
made  them  spring,  and  in  crank  axles  it  relieved  the  strain  in 
the  cranked  part. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  bar-iron,  the 
exterior  portion  had  greater  tenacity  than  the  interior  or  under 
part ;  and  the  strength  would  be  more  than  proportionately  dimi- 
nished where  the  exterior  portion  was  cut  through.  He  also 
referred  to  some  experiments  in  which  he  had  cold-hammered 
fibrous  iron  till  it  became  crystalline,  and  the  effect  produced  cor- 
responded  with  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Mc  Connell  of  the 
fnictured  axles. 

Mr.  Mc  Connell  observed,  that  he  had  met  with  several  cases  of 
broken  axles  in  which  a  distinct  annular  space  was  observable  all 
round  the  surface  of  fracture,  that  was  quite  short-grained  and 
appeared  changed  into  a  crystalline  texture,  whilst  the  centre  of 
the  axle  remained  fibrous.  He  admitted  that  his  experiments 
were  only  approximative,  and  that  he  had  not  put  the  strain  in  the 
natural  way;  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  so  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  great  trouble  and  expense  that  would  have 
accompanied  it ;  at  the  same  time  the  results  were  proportionate 
in  each  case,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  experimental  results  had 
been  confirmed  by  calculation.  With  regard  to  the  axle  fitting 
into  the  wheel,  they  now  allowed  only  a  very  small  shoulder,  not 
exceeding  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  this  shoulder  was  not  square 
but  tapered,  and  the  boss  of  the  wheel  was  slightly  coned  to  fit 
the  shoulder. 

Mr.  Cowper  did  not  believe  that  any  axle  which,  when  broken, 
proved  to  be  crystalline,  had  e^er  been  fibrous  in  its  character. 

Mr.  Bamsbottom  considered  that  a  change  took  place  in  the 
axle  from  the  effect  of  mere  mechanical  action,  and  his  observa- 
tions had  tended  to  confirm  him  in  that  opinion.  Some  time  ago 
he  selected  an  axle  which  had  not  a  very  good  form  of  journal^ 
and  the  end  broke  off  with  two  blows  of  a  12  lb.  hammer.  This 
axle  had  for  three  years  been  subject  to  a  strain  vertically,  which 
was  reversed  at  every  revolution,  and  it  came  off  with  a  crystal- 
line fracture.  He  then  tried  the  part  that  had  been  within  the 
boss  of  the  wheel,  which  had  not  been  subject  to  this  great 
strain,  and  found  the  strength  was  very  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  journal,  for  it  required  79  blows  to  break  it  off,  and  in  that 
case  the  fracture  was  fibrous.  A  parallel  case  might  be  observed 
with  reference  to  an  ash  stick,  which,  if  doubled,  would  break 
with  a  fibrous  fracture ;  but  if  subjected  to  vibration,  however 
slight,  running  through  it  a  great  number  of  times,  it  would 
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break  in  a  different  mode.  He  tboaght  the  strain  on  a  locomo- 
tive connecting  rod  was  by  no  means  so  great  for  the  sectional 
area  as  upon  an  axle  iournal ;  and  the  latter  had  two  reversed 
strains  for  every  revolution  of  the  small  wheels,  but  the  connect- 
ing rod  bad  only  two  for  each  revolution  of  the  driving  wheels. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  was  only  desirous  to  put  the  members 
on  their  guard  against  being  satisfied  with  less  than  incontestible 
evidence  as  to  a  molecular  change  in  iron,  for  the  subject  was  one 
of  serious  importance,  and  the  breaking  of  an  axle  had  on  one 
occasion  rendered  it  questionable  whether  or  not  the  engineer 
and  snperintendant  would  have  had  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
returned  against  them.  The  investigation  hence  required  the 
greatest  caution  ;  and  in  the  present  case  there  was  not  evidence 
to  shew  that  the  axle  was  fibrous  beforehand,  but  crystalline 
when  it  broke.  He  therefore  wished  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tution, connected  as  they  were  with  the  manufacture  of  iron,  to 
pause  before  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  iron  is  a  sub- 
stance liable  to  crystallize,  or  to  a  molecular  change,  from  vibra- 
tion. For  his  own  part,  he  was  now  induced  to  look  upon 
wrought-iron  as  literally  elastic,  like  a  piece  of  India-rubber ;  for 
in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  where  they  had  two 
10-inch  square  chains  or  bars,  each  100  feet  in  length,  it  was 
found  that  before  the  tube  was  raised,  the  chains  or  bars  stretched 
nearly  2  inches  in  length  at  each  time  of  lifting,  but  resumed 
their  original  length  when  the  strain  was  withdrawn ;  the  same 
action  being  repeated  every  time  the  tube  was  lifted.  He  could 
therefore  only  regard  these  10-inch  bars  of  iron  as  analogous  to  a 
piece  of  India-rubber. 

Mr.  Mc  Connell  said,  he  had  one  specimen  of  an  axle  which  he 
thought  furnished  nearly  incontestible  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  position,  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  texture  of  the  iron. 
One  portion  of  this  axle  was  clearly  fibrous  iron,  but  the  other 
end  broke  off  as  short  as  glass.  The  axle  was  taken  and  ham- 
mered under  a  steam  hammer,  then  heated  again  and  allowed  to 
cool ;  after  which,  they  had  to  cut  it  nearly  half  through  and  to 
hammer  it  a  long  time  before  they  could  break  it. 

The  Chairman  remarked,  that  this  was  a  case  of  converse  rea- 
soning ;  for  it  was  an  instance  of  a  piece  of  crystalline  iron  being 
converted  into  fibrous  iron.  Iron  when  it  was  once  heated  and 
allowed  to  cool  gradually,  acquired  a  close  and  fine  grain,  but 
became  neither  crystalline  nor  fibrous;  if  cooled  suddenly,  it 
acquired  a  crystalline  grain,  and  if  rolled  while  being  cooled,  it 
became  fibrous ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  underwent  any  mole- 
cular change  from  mechanical  action  after  it  was  cold. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  observed,  that  throwing  cold  water  upon 
hot  journals  did  great  injury  by  crystallizing  that  portion  of  the 
axle. 

Mr.  Slate  did  not  think  that  any  change  from  a  fibrous  to  a 
crystalline  texture  was  produced  in  iron  unless  it  were  strained 
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beyond  the  limit  of  its  elastidty.  Some  of  the  pump  rods  in 
Stafforddiire  which  hud  been  in  xue  for  18  or  20  years,  were 
■object  to  a  strain  of  3^  tons  per  square  inch  ;  and  a  short  time 
ago  he  had  occasion  to  ascertain  their  actual  performance  with 
refnence  to  this  rery  question, — and  this  not  being  considered 
conclusiye,  he  had  msde  a  machine  in  which  be  put  an  inch 
square  bar  subjected  to  a  constant  strain  of  5  tons,  and  an  addi- 
tional varying  strain  of  2^  tons,  alternately  raised  and  lowered 
by  an  excentric  80  or  90  times  per  minute ;  and  this  motion  was 
continned  for  so  long  a  time  tlmt  he  considered  it  equal  to  the 
effect  of  90  years*  raUway  working, — but  no  change  whaterer  was 
percqptiUe;  and  therefore  he  was  one  of  those  who  did  not 
beliere  in  a  change  from  a  fibrous  to  a  crystalline  strocture  in 
iron.  He  remembered  a  case  where  a  question  having  arisen  aa 
to  the  manufacturers  of  a  certain  shaft,  it  was  agreed  to  hammer 
it  until  it  spHt,  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  nature  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  shaft :  the  result  was  satisfiu;tory ;  and  the 
iron  appeared  still  fibrous  in  texture. 
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Nov.  28.  Francis  Klamm,  of  95,  Tork-street,  Commercial-road 

East,  for  an  improved  rotary  heel-tip. 
29.  WiUiam  Murray,  of  University-street,  London,  for  a 

compensating  ball-lever. 
Dec.     1 .  William  Brauffhton,  of  South-street,  Finsbury-market, 

stove  and  grate  manufiusturer,  for  the  **nephu  uUra 

stove.'* 

3.  Richard  Bell,  of  16,  Basing-lane,  for  a  metallic  ftisee- 

box. 

4.  Thomas  Curry,  of  St.  Phillip's  Marsh,  in  the  parish  of 

St.  Phillip's  and  Jacob,  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  boiler- 
maker,  for  improvements  in  the  shape,  configuration, 
and  arrangement  of  a  steam-boiler. 
4.  John  Cocker,  of  12,  Cheapside,  Bolton,  Lancashire,  for 
an  improved  brush. 

4.  Samuel  Whitfield,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  window-cor- 

nice and  cornice-pole. 

5.  George  Chance  ^  John  Bird,  of  Kingswinford,  for  a 

ftimace-grate. 

7.  John  Smith,  of  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  iron-founder,  for 
the  "  Royal  Albert  cultivator." 

7.  Henry  ^  John  Gardner,  of  453,  Strand,  lamp  manu- 
facturers, for  the  '*  improved  magic  stove." 

7.  William  Woodward,  of  the  Minories,  London,  for  a 
concave  whelp,  for  ships,  windlasses,  and  capstans. 
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Dec.  8.  Thomas  Kitsan  Potter,  of  Huddenfield,  for  the  "Vic- 
toria spirit  lamp." 
8.  Edmund  Wallace  ElmsUe,  of  67*  Glouceater-nwdi  HTd«- 

park,  architect,  for  an  improved  yentilatiiig  saah-W, 

adapted  to  idl  kinds  of  windows. 
8.  Batteraby^  Telford,  f  Co,,  of  Waterloo  Foundry,  liyer- 

pool,  for  an  improTed  self-reTolving  sheaye. 
10.  John  OroHt,  of  Hyde-parkHBtreet«  for  the  ''oottager^t 

stoye." 
10.  Maiy  Harvey,  of  Comhill,  Dorchester,  ifi  the  coanty 

of  Dorset,  ironmonger,  for  the  ''Neq>olitan  stofe/^ 
10.  John  Sherinffham,  of  Kensington,  for  a  yentilator. 
10.  Jatnes  Keithley,  of  Bradford,Torkshire,  for  a  Tee^haped 

boil^  for  heating  buildings,  ^.r    • 
1 1  •  Thomas  Moxott,  of  High-street,  Leicester,  woollen  draper, 

for  a  cheese-bandage. 

13.  John  Ambrose  Coffey,  of  19,  Sydney-street,  Commerdal- 

road  East,  Middlesex,  coppersmith,  &c.,  for  improved 
chemical  i^paratus. 

14.  William  Wilson,  of  Wandsworth-common,  for  a  beetle- 

trap. 

15.  Thomas  Key,  of  Charing-cross,  London,  musical  instru- 

ment maker,  for  a  double-keyed-^lide  trombome. 
15.  John  Remington,  of  11,  Shafksbury-crescent,  Pimlioo, 

engineer,  for  the  "  balcony  fire-escape." 
18.  Isaac  Whitesmith,  of  Rose-street,  Glasgow,  machinist, 

for  a  spindle  and  flyer. 

18.  George  Rush,  of  Elaenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  dials  for  the 

improved  aneroid  barometer. 

19.  George  Clarh  Bout,  of  19,  High-street,  Portsmoath, 

naval  and  military  tailor,  &c.,  for  riding  trousers. 
19.  John  Mayes,  of  19,  St.  John-square,  Clerkenwell,  for 

an  improved  rasor-strop. 
19.  Joseph  Damson,  of  Islington-green,  for  a  cravat  or 

handkerchief  for  the  neck. 
22.  Bathgate  ^  WiUon,  of  Canning  Foundry,  Liverpool, 

for  a  metallic  cask  or  vessel. 

27.  John  Meik,  of  Sunderland,  civil  engineer,  and  Henry 

Watson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  brass-founder,  for  a 
signal-house. 

28.  Augustus  Smith,  of  8  and  9,  Osbom-street,  Whitechapel, 

Inrush  manufacturer,  for  the  ''universal  painter's 
brush." 
•    28.  Westley  Richards,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  cork-screw. 
28.  WUliam  Gordon,  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  St. 
James's-square,  London,  Lieutenant  R.  N.,  for  a  pair 
of  marine  steam-engines.  • 
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tfkmi  kope  pa$9ed  the  Qreai  Seal  of  IRELAND,  from  ike  nth 
November  totkeMth  December,  1849,  inehuiee. 

To  Heniy  Knight,  of  BinniiighaBi,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
mech«nicd  eng;ineer»  for  certain  impro^ementa  in  apparatus 
for  printing,  emboaaingf  preaaingy  and  perfwatiiig. — Sealed  2l8t 
NoTember. 

Pierre  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreai^  of  No.  4,  South- 
Btreet»  Finsbnry,  for  certain  improvementB  in  wearing, — being 
a  foreign  commnnication. — Sealed  22nd  November. 

Alfred  Bariow,  of  fhdajr-atreet,  in  the  City  of  London,  ware- 
hoaaeman,  for  certain  improTcmenta  in  weaving. — Sealed  24th 
NoTember. 

Sir  John  MacNeill,  Knight,  of  Dublin,  and  Thomas  Barry,  of 
Lyons,  near  Dublin,  mechanic,  for  improvements  in  locomotive 
engines,  and  in  the  construction  of  railways. — Sealed  26th 
November. 

John  Combe,  of  Leeds^  in  the  countv  of  York,  civil  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  madiinery  for  heckling^  carding,  whi^& 
dressing,  and  weaving  flax,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  fibrous  auh» 
stances. — Sealed  26th  November. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton  Buildings,  in  the  coimty  of 
Middlesex,  patent  agent,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  mar- 
nufacture  or  sugar, — being  a  foreign  communication.  Sealed 
4th  December. 

Conrad  William  Finzel,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol,  snj^r 
refiner,  for  improvements  in  the  processes  and  machinery  em- 
ployed in,  and  applicable  to,  the  manufacture  of  sugar. — Sealed 
4th  December. 

Geoige  Simpson,  of  Buchanan-street,  in  the  City  of  GHa^ow, 
North  Britain,  civil  and  mining  engineer,  for  improvements  in 
the  machinery,  apparatus,  or  means  of  raising,  lowering,  sup- 
porting, moving,  or  transporting  heavy  bodies. — Sealed  11th 
December. 

William  BuckweU,  of  the  Artificial  Granite  Works,  Battersea,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  com* 
Dressing  or  solidifying  fuel.— Seided  11th  December. 

Sooert  Ozland,  of  Plymouth,  chemist,  and  John  Oxland,  of  the 
same  place,  chemi8t>  for  improvements  in  the  manufiu;ture  of 
sugar. — Sealed  15th  December. 

Robert  Urwin,  of  Ashford,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  eng^eer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  steam-engines,  which  may,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  be  applicable  to  pumps  and  other  machines  not 
worked  by  steam  power. — Sealed  15th  December. 
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Granted  for  SCOTLAND^  nibtequeni  to  November  2!2md^  1849. 


To  John  Jordsn,  of  Lirerpool,  merchant  and  engineer,  fivr  certain 
tmprovementi  in  the  construction  of  ships  and  other  Teasels 
navigating  water. — Sealed  26th  November. 

William  Gamett  Taylor,  of  Barton  Hall,  Westmoreland,  for  im- 
provements in  lint  and  in  linting  machines ;  which  improve- 
ments in  linting  machines  are  in  whole  or  in  part  applicable  to 
other  pniposes. — Sealed  29th  November. 

George  Buchanan,  of  Edinburgh,  civil  engineer,  for  improvementa 
in  cocks,  valves,  or  stop^rs,  and  in  the  use  of  flexible  substances 
for  regulating  or  stoppme  the  passage  of  fluids ;  and  also  in 
making  joints  of  tubes  and  pipes  or  other  vessels. — Sealed  30th 
November. 

\niliam  Edward  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chancery- 
lane,  London,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  stoves,  grates, 
or  furnaces,  and  in  wanning  or  heating  buildings, — being  a 
communication. — Sealed  30m  November. 

Charles  Morey,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  now  residing  in 
Manchester,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  sewing  embroidery  and  uniting  or  ornamenting,  by 
stitches,  various  descriptions  of  textile  fabrics. — Sealed  3rd 
December. 

Thomas  Worsdell,  of  Birmingham,  manuftu^turer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  and  cases,  and  in 
the  tools  and  machinery  used  therein ;  parts  of  which  may  be 
applied  to  other  purposes. — Sealed  7th  December. 

Jolm  Macintosh,  of  Bemers-street,  London,  for  improvements  in 
furnaces  and  machinery  for  obtaining  power,  and  in  regulating 
measuring,  and  registering  the  flow  of  fluids  and  liquids.-^ 
Sealed  10th  December. 

Peter  Fairbairn,  of  Leeds,  machinist,  and  John  Hetherington, 
of  Manchester,  machinist,  for  certidn  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  preparing  and  spinning  cotton,  flax,  and  other 
fibrous  substances, — ^being  partly  a  communication. — Sealed 
1 1th  December. 

Edward  Lyon  Berthon,  of  Fareham,  Southanipton  county,  derk, 
for  certain  improvements  for  ascertaining  and  indicating  the 
course  or  way,  velocity,  trim,  and  draught  of  ships,  and  the  rate 
of  currents ;  also  for  discharging  water  from  slups,  and  for  tak- 
ing altitudes  and  levels  at  sea  and  on  land. — Sealed  20th  De- 
cember. 

James  Smith,  of  Deanston,  Perthshire,  for  certain  improvements 
in  treating  the  fleeces  of  sheep  when  on  the  animals. — Sealed 
20th  December. 
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SEALED    IN     ENGLAND. 
1840. 


To  Charies  Barlow,  of  Chancery-lane,  Bsq.,  for  impfoyemeiiis  in 
.  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  pigment, — ^being  a  communica- 
tion.   Sealed  29th  Noyember — 6  months  for  inrolment* 
liouia  Napoleon  Le  Graa»  of  Paris,  in  the  Republic  of  Vrtaiee, 
civil  engineer,  for  improyements  in  the  separation  and  disin- 

•  lection  of  f^cel  matters  in  the  manufacture  of  manure,  and  in- 
the  apparatus  employed  therein.  Sealed  30th  Noyember — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Walter  Crura,  of  Thomliebank,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  in 
Scotland,  for  certain  improyements  in  the  finishing  of  woy^i 

•  fabrics.     Seaded  3rd  December — S  months  for  inrolment. 
Conrad  Montgomery,  of  the  Army  and  Nayy  Club,  St.  JamesV 

square,  in  tibe  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.,  for  improyements  in 
brewing,  distilling,  and  rectifying.  Sealed  3rd  December — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 
William  Ecdes  the  Elder,  William  Eccles  the  Younger,  and  Henry 
Eccles,  of  Blackburn,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  cotton-spin- 
ners, for  certain  improyements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
preparing,  spinning,  and  weaying  cotton  and .  other  fibroua 

•  substances.     Sealed  3rd  December — 6  months  fiur  inrolment. 
Joseph  Paradis,  of  Lyons,  in  the  Republic  of  France,  merchant, 

for  improyements  in  the  manufacture  of  ebistic  mattresses^ 
.cushions,  and  paddings;  part  of  which  improyements  are  ap^ 
plicable  to  other  purposes,  where  sudden  or  continuous  pres- 
sure is  required  to  be  sustained  or  transmitted, — ^being  a  com- 
munication.    Sealed  3rd  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

George  .Buchanan,  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  ciril  engineer,  for 
improyements  in  cocks,  yalyes,  or  stoppers,  and  in  the  use  of 

.  flexible  substances  for  regulating  or  stopping  the  passage  of 
fiuids ;  and  also  in  making  joints  of  tubes  and  pipes,  or  other 
yessels.     Sealed  3rd  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Baron  James  Ulric  yaucher  de  Strubing,  of  Margaret-street,  Ca« 
yendish-square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  improyements 
in  the  manufacture  of  axletree-boxes  for  carriages,  and  of  the 
bearings  of  the  axles  of  railways ;  and  in  the  making  of  an  alloy 
of  metal  suitable  for  such  and  like  purposes.  Seided  3rd  De- 
cember— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

George  Edmond  Donisthorpe,  of  Leeds,  in  the  coxmty  of  Tork» 
manufacturer,  for  improyements  in  wheels  of  locomotiye  car- 
riages.    Sealed  3rd  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Peter  Fairbairn,  of  Leeds^  in  the  county  of  York,  machinist,  and 
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John  Hetherington,  of  Hanchesler,  for  certain  improvements 
in  machinery  for  preparing  and  spinning;  eotton»  flax»  and  other 
fibrous  substances.  Sealed  3rd  December— 6  months  for  in* 
rohnent. 

Samuel  Fisher^  of  Birmingham,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  engi- 
neer, for  improvements  in  railway  carriages,  wheels,  axlest 
bttfier  and  draw-springs,  and  hinges  for  railway-carriage  and 
other  doors.     Sealed  5th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Edward  Carter,  of  Merton  Abbey,  Surrey,  machinist,  for  improve- 
ments in  printing  calico  and  other  fabrica.  Sealed  5th  Decern* 
ber — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Jonah  Davies  and  George  Danes,  of  the  Albion  Iron  Foundry, 
Tipton,  Staffordshire,  engineers  and  ironfoupders,  for  improye- 
ments  in  engines  worked  by  steam,  air,  water,  and  other  fluids ; 
and  whether  locomotive,  nuirine,  or  stationary ;  and  also  in 
boilers ;  the  principle  of  which  improyements  is  likewise  appli- 
cable to  blowing  air  and  pumping  water.  Sealed  1 0th  Decem- 
ber— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Jean  Baptiste  Ecamot,  of  France,  for  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  and 
nitrates.     Sealed  10th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

David  Christie,  of  No.  3,  St.  John's-place,  Salford,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for 
preparing,  assorting,  straightening,  tearing,  teasing,  doubling, 
twisting,  braiding,  and  weaving  cotton,  wool,  and  odier  fibrous 
substances, — being  a  communication.  Sealed  1 0th  December — 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Houghton  Christie,  of  13,  Craven-street,  Strand,  Esq.,  for 
an  improved  construction  of  wrought  iron  wheels,  and  ma- 
chinery for  effecting  the  same, — -being  a  communication. 
Sealed  1 0th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Grimsley,  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  sculptor,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles.  Sealed  10th 
December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

The  Baron  Louis  Lo  Presti,  of  Paris,  in  the  Republic  of  France, 

.  for  improvements  in  hydraulic  presses,  which  are  in  whole  or 
in  part  apphcable  to  pumps,  and  other  like  machines.  Sealed 
loih  December— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Holt,  of  Preston-place,  Bradford,  organ  builder,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  pallets  or  valves 
of  organ  sound-boards  or  wind-chests, — the  same  being  appli- 
cable to  seraphines,  colophons,  harmonicnms,  harmoniums, 
and  all  other  musical  instruments  in  which  the  tone  is  produced 
bj  the  admission  of  wind,  supplied  by  bellows  or  other  ma^ 
cninery,  to  pipes,  reeds,  or  springs,  and  played  upon  by  a  key- 
board or  key-boards ;  and  also  to  various  other  purposes  con> 
nected  with  all  the  above-named  musical  instruments.  Sealed 
10th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
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John  Henry  Jenkinaon,  of  Salford,  in  the  county  of  Lincaster, 
machine  jnaker,  mnd  Thomas  Priesdey,  of  ShntUewgrth,  in  die 
■ame  eonnty,  manager,  fw  certain  improvemente  in  machinery 
or  apparatna  to  he  need  for  preparing,  spinning^  end  donUtne 

-  cotton,  -wool,  flax,  silk,  and  similar  fihrona  materials.  Sealed 
12th  December — $  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Birkmyre,  of  Fulbeck  Cottage,  Hampatead,  chemist,  for 
improvements  in  the  mannfkctare  and  refining  of  aogar.  Sealed 

•    12th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Robert  Harconrt,  of  Birmingham,  manofactorer,  for  certain  im^ 

Sroyements  in  knobs,  handles,  and  fastenings  for  doors  and 
ravers,  and  in  fastenings  to  be  used  in  fi^tening  window* 
sashes,  curtain  and  other  rods ;  and  for  other  like  purposes. 
Sealed  1 5th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  Oldknow,  of  Lille,  in  France,  lace  manufacturer,  for  im- 
provements  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  other  fabrics. 
Sealed  15th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Henry  Boberts,  of  Connaught-square,  Hyde-park,  Oent,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles.  Sealed 
15  th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

George  Wythes,  of  Reigate,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  contractor^ 
for  iinproTementa  in  apparatus  for  receiving  and  retaining  the 
rails  of  railways.  Sealed  15th  December — 6  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

Alfred  Dalton,  of  West  Bromwich,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  iron- 
founder,  for  improTements  in  reverberatory  and  other  furnaces. 
Sealed  15th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  patent 
agent,  for  improvements  in  instruments  for  measuring,  indi- 
cating, and  regulating  the  pressure  of  air,  steam,  and  other 
fluids;  and  in  instruments  for  measuring,  indicating,  and  regu- 
lating the  temperature  of  the  same;  and  in  instruments  for  ob- 
taining motive  power  from  the  same, — being  a  communication. 
Sealed  15th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Lixars,  of  Paris,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  gas- 
meters, — bein^  a  communication.  Sealed  15th  December — 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Rock  Shute,  of  Watford,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  silk 
throwster,  for  improvements  in  spinning,  doubling,  and  throw- 
ing Organxine  sUk.  Sealed  15th  December — 6  months  for 
inrolment. 

Timothy  Hackworth  and  John  Wesley  Hackworth,  of  the  Soho 
Works,  Shilden,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  engineers,  for  im- 
provements in  locomotive  and  other  engines*  Sealed  1 5th 
December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Benjamin  Fawcett,  of  Old  Jewry,  in  the  City  of  London,  bulder^ 
for  improvements  in  pigments,  paints,  and  vehicles  for  paint- 
ing.    Sealed  15th  Decemb^---6  months  for  inrolment. 
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lane  Lewk  Puhermadier,  of  YiennSy  engineer,  for  improTements 
in  nlTanic  batteiiea  in  eleetric  telegraphs,  and  in  electro-mag- 
netic and  majpieto-electriG  machines.  Sealed  15th  Decemher 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

Bichard  Hobson,  of  Leeds,  in  the  county  of  York,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufiictare  of 
hone-shoes,  and  in  apparatus  for  taking  the  measorement  of 
horse-shoes  or  horses*  hoofs.  Sealed  15th  December — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

Edward  Lyon  Berthon,  of  Fareham,  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton, derk.  Master  of  Arts,  for  certain  improvements  for  ascer- 
taining and  indicating  the  course  or  way,  velocity,  trim,  and 
draught  of  shijps,  and  die  rate  of  currents ;  also  for  discharging 
water  from  ships,  and  for  taking  altitudes  and  levels  at  sea  and 
on  land.    Sealed  19th  December— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  Smith,  of  Deanstone,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  for  certain 
improvements  in  treating  the  fleeces  of  sheep  when  on  the 
animals.    Sealed  19th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

imiiam  Ackroyd,  of  Birkenshaw  Mills,  near  Leeds,  in  the  county 
of  York,  for  improvements  in  dressing  and  cleaning  worsted 
and  worsted  mixed  with  cotton  and  other  fkbrics,  after  th^ 
have  been  woven, — ^bein^  a  communication.  Sealed  19th 
December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Warren  De  la  Rue,  of  Bunhill-row,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  en- 
velopes.    Sealed  19th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Frederick  Hale  Thomson,  of  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street,  and 
Edward  Yamish,  of  Kensington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  ink-stands,  mustard- 
pots,  and  other  vessels,  of  glass.  Sealed  19th  December — 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

Henry  Fox  Talbot,  of  Lacock  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Wilts., 
Esq.,  and  Thomas  Augustine  Malone,  of  Re^nt-street,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  photographers,  for  improvements  in 
photography.  Sealed  19th  December^6  months  for  inrol- 
ment. 

Joseph  Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cutting  metals,  and  also 
improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  applicable  to  agricul- 
tural and  sanatory  purposes.  Sealdl  19th  December — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

Frederick  George  Spray,  and  Geoi^  Nevett,  of  Hampstead-road, 
engineers,  for  an  improved  steam-engine ;  parts  of  the  arrange- 
ments (tf  which  may  be  applied  to  apparatus  for  regulating, 
measuring,  and  registering  the  flow  of  liquids  and  gases. 
Sealed  19Ui  DecemW — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
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CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA  wor  Jakdart,  1850. 


D.   H.     M. 

1  Clock  before  the  0  8m.  61i. 

—  ])  rises  8h.  8m.  A. 

—  ]>  passes  mer.  2h.  Sm.  M. 

—  i  sets  lOh.  Om.  Bf. 

—  Oocul.  ^  Leonisi  im.  18h.  80m. 

em.  19h.  25m. 

2  6  13  {{   m  coDJ.  with  Pallas,  difC  of 

dec.  2S,  24.  S. 
8    4  25  !( in  co^j.  with  the  ])  di£  of  dec. 

1. 16.  8. 
11    7  X'b  third  sat.  will  ira. 
14  26  %*B  third  sat  will  em. 

8  19    9  {;  greatest  hel.  lat.  S. 

4  14    6  i,*9  first  sat  will  im. 

5  D  in  a  «r  last  quarter 

—  Clock  before  the  0  5m.  41a. 

—  3>  rises  Monu 

-—  D  passes  mer.  5h.  57m.  M. 

— '  D  seu  llh.  52ra.  M. 

6  16  38  9  in  the  descmdiog  node 

7  22  '  UMUa^wry 

9  12  48  It's  second  sat  will  im. 

9  21  51  Vesta  oppo.  to  the  Q  intens.  of 
light  0-693. 
10         •     Clock  before  the  0  8m.  50a. 

—  D  rises  5h.  15m.  M. 

— ,      >  passes  mer.  9h.  46m  M. 
»'      >  sets2h.  14ffl.  A. 
23  lt*s  third  sat  win  em. 
59  %'n  first  sat  will  im. 
0   D  in  Apogee 
20  $  in  conj.  with  the  >  diC  of  dec 

8.  50.  S. 
58  III  in  Q  with  the  0 

Ecliptic  conj;  or  0  new  moon* 
51  Juno  in  D  with  the  0 
15  9  incoiq.  withtli»  >  i&Caf  dee. 
2.  45.  S. 
18  48  9  in  coig.  with  Ceres,  diC  of  dec 
5. 14.  N. 
Clock  before  the  0  9m.  44s. 

—  }>  rises  8h.  57m.  M. 

—  ]>  passes  mer.  Ih.  42m.  A. 

—  D  sets  6h.  32m.  A. 
17  U's  second  sat  will  im. 

Mercury  R.  A.  21h.8m.  dec.  17. 

40.8. 
Venus  R.  A.  19h.  10m.  dec.  22. 
52.8. 
'    Mars  R. A.  5h.  7m.  dec.  26. 1 8.  N. 
'    Vesta  R.  A.  7h.  19m.  dec.  23. 

54.  N. 
.    Juno  R. A.  13h.  35m.  dec.  6. 1 1. 6. 
Pallas  R.  A.  19h.  50m.  dec.  1. 

38.  N. 
Ceres  R.  A.  20h.  58m.  dec.  23. 

57.  8. 
Jupiter  R.  A.  llh.  36m.  dec.  4. 
1.  N. 
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D.   H.     M. 

17  Saturn  R.  A.  Oh.  14m.  dec.  0. 

59.  S. 
— '    Georg.  R.  A.  Ih.  24m.  dec  8. 
18.  N. 

—  Mercury. passes  mer.  Ih.  22m. 

—  Venus  passes  mer.  23h.  26m. 

—  Mars  passes  mer.  9h.  19m. 

—  Jupiter  passes  mer.  15h.  47iii. 

—  Saturn  passes  mer.  4fa.  27m. 
-^      Geors:  passes  mer.  5h.  87m. 

19    2  %*s  third  sat  will  im. 

18  17    8   H  in  conj.  with  the  D  difi*.  of  dec, 

1.  3.  N. 
52  7{'s  first  sat  will  im. 

20  Clock  before  the  0  1  Im.  21s. 

—  J^  rises  llh.  3m.  M. 

—  ]>  passes  mer.  5h.  30m.  A. 

—  D  sets  Mom. 

8  7  1^  In  coi^.  with  the  l^difil  of  dec 

4.  9.  N. 
12  20  7('s  fir^t  sat  wiH  im. 

21  Occul.  (:>  Ceti,  im.  5h.  4m.  em. 

5h.  50m. 

9  Pallas  in  conj.  with  the  0 

—  2)  in  a  or  first  quarter. 

—  Occul./ Tauri,  im  Oh.  57m.  em. 

lOh.  S2m. 

22  13  29   9  ppreatest  elong.  18.  32.  B. 
18  46  §  in  the  ascendiog  node 

28  11    6  i  stationary 

—  OccuL  If  Tauri,  im.  5h,  4m.  em. 

5h.  50m. 

—  Occul.  7 1  Tauri,  im.  8h.  57m.  em. 

—  Occul.  B^  Tauri,  im.  9h.  42m.  em. 

lOh.  49m. 
^      Oocul.  9*  Tauri,  im.  9h.  49m.  em. 
19h.48itt. 

—  Occul.  B.A.C.,1391,im.lOh.  47m. 

em*  llh.  52m. 

—  Occul.  a  Tauri,  im.  1 3h.  32m.  em. 

14h.  Im. 
17  53  l^'s  second  sat  will  i 


24 


4    5 


25 


Occul  115  Tauri,  ifiu  8h..l6m. 

em.  9n.  29m. 
^  in  coni..with  the  ^  diC  ef  dec 

8.  6.  N. 
Clock  12m.  88s.    ' 
^  rises  2h«  4m.  A.  . 
^  passes  mer.  lOh.  5m.  A^ 
])  seu  5h.  Im.  M. 
D  in  Perigee  ' 

2  in  conj.  with  Pidlas,  diC  of 

dec..23.  10  N. 

27  8.  21   9  in  Perihelion. 

14  13  Xs  first  sat  will  im. 

28  13  48  H  stationary. 

30  17  44  i^  in  conj.  with  the  ]>  dift  of  dec. 
1.  11.  8. 

J.  LEWTUWAITE,  Rotherhithe. 
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